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EN LARKIN was busy repairing a 
break in one of his irrigating ditches. 


He was young and brawny and evidently 


prosperous enough to be happy, nevertheless _. 


there was a look of extreme annoyance on his 
honest, sun-browned face. Presently a horse- 
man came riding down the mountain trail 
toward him. His sombrero and large spurs, 
coupled with his reckless manner of riding, 
all combined to proclaim him a cow-puncher. 

“Hello, Ben!” he called cordially, reining 
in by the edge of the alfalfa field. 

“Good morning, Ike,” said the young 
farmer, going up to the horse and stroking | 
its mane. 

For a minute, the cowboy’s keen eyes , 
surveyed his friend’s face, then he burst } 
out, “Crop’s lookin’ all right, fur as I kin © 
see; then what you lookin’ like you was | 
superintendin’ a graveyard fer?”’ : 

“Yes, the crop’s all right.” returned Ben, 
gloomily. 

“Git out, then!’ exclaimed Ike, striking 
his companion playfully with his whip. 
*““You takin’ salts, or has Nan Cullem bin 
doin’ you mean? Gals and salts act ’bout 
the same on most fellers.”” Receiving no 
reply, he continued: ‘“‘Look here, Ben; you 
and me’s bin friends ever sence we was 
raised kids together up in them mountains, 
and if Ike Hutchins kin give you a lift any 
way he’s goin’ to do it right now. Out with 
it! If Nan’s bin causin’ you heart trouble | 
I’ll be the doctor and cure you. Sabe? 7; 
Now tell Uncle Fuller ver troubles.” 

Ben was still silent. 

“Won't the gal give in her decision on | 
the affirmative side of the question?— Cause 
if she don’t, Ike’s the judge and the jury to 
fetch in a favor’ble verdick.”’ 

‘Nan would marry me today if it wasn’t 
for her Uncle Lew,” said Ben confidentially. 
““He opposes me.” 

*“What has the old humbug got agin ye?” 

“Nothing in particular, only he knows I 
don’t approve of the frauds he practices. 
Besides, he doesn’t want to lose the girl: 
he needs her in his business,” with a sickly 
smile. 

“Why don’t the gal skip out and leave the 
old cheat-playin’ devil?” 

“You see, he is her legal guardian and she 
won’t be of age for six months. Then you know 
they came here for his wife’s health and Nan 
is too kindhearted to leave her,” explained Ben. 

*T see; Old Cullem finds it a payin’ job to 
keep the gal and make her help in that sperit- 
rappin’ racket,” said the cowboy with con- 
tempt. “Il wonder if she believes in his hum- 
buggery—that he can bring up the sperits of 
dead folks?” 

“No, she don’t; but she won’t say anything 
against it because he’s her uncle; then that 
slick-tongued hypnotist, Darley, who helps 
Cullem with his fake business has the whole 
family under his influence.” 

“Maybe the gal likes Darley.” 
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‘No, I think not; indeed, I know when she 
is herself she can’t bear him. But there are 
times when she can’t throw off his control. She 
says he makes her sing at the meetings in spite 
of herself.” 


‘Charmin’ her like a snake does a bird, and 
after awhile I s’pose he’ll be makin’ her a med- 
jum, as they call the one the dead talks through. 
Ever go to their meetin’s, Ben?” 

“Once; but the ghosts wouldn’t perform. 
Darley said some one present had too much of 
the evil spirit and frightened the good ones 
away.” 

“Darley’s the biggest evil sperit hisself in 
Californy. I went one night and saw him do 
some of his hypnotizin’; then he helped Cul- 
lem to raise the dead—or pretend to. The old 
man went off into a sleep, and purty soon 
there was rappin’s on the table and it begun 
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f annoyance as he saw a slender, 











buckin’ like a spunky broncho. 
the sperit of somebody’s departed to sing 
back of the curtain they had up; but ye bet 

I wasn’t swallerin’ it whole like some of 

the folks there did. 

*“‘Now I ain’t a-sayin’ there ain’t no sech 
thing as spooks, for I know there is. I seen 
one onct right in the trail when I was goin’ 
to help elewate that hoss thief what wasn’t 
the thief at all—that’s how I wasn’t there. 
But these here doin’s of Cullem and Darley’s 
is a swindle, and this old boy is goin’ to 
expose the whole blamed fake. Now you 
got to come out and see me doit. They’re 
arrangin’ another spook round-up over 
there for Thursday night. We fellers is 
comin’ down from the ranch to investigate, 
and you come right along with us.” 

Promising to be on hand at that time, 
Ben went back to his work while his 
visitor, calling out “Adios!” rode on 
toward town. 

As Ben labored away at the ditch he 
occasionally glanced down the road that 
bordered one side of his alfalfa field, in the 
direction of a house which stood half sur- 
rounded by neglected fruit trees. Here he 
could see a slight girlish figure gathering 
peaches from the side of the orchard nearest 
him. He knew it was Nan, and a light 
of joy came into his eyes. The expression, 
however, was soon changed to one of deep 

trimly- 
attired man come out of the house and join 
her. 

“Darley!’’ he ejaculated; “I’d ought to 
go down there and punch that oil-scented 
pate of his!” 

About a year before this the Cullems 
had rented a large vacant house on the 
outskirts of a town in the fruit belt of 
Southern California. 

Cullem had settled there on account of 


Darley got 


; his wife’s health, and only a few months 


later, Darley, a much-advertised hypnotist 

and so-called ‘‘medium” from the East had 
_ put inamappearance. He had known the 

family in Chicago and after coming West 
persuaded Cullem to resume their former 
business of giving exhibitions in hypnotism 
and spiritualism tri-weekly at the house. 
Darley also formed a class in town and taught 
some of the occult sciences of which he claimed 
to be master. The two soon managed to work 
up considerable curiosity in regard to their 
exhibitions and were not long in getting a 
number of followers. 

Sometimes Nan sang at these meetings in a 
clear, sweet voice that seemed to exert a strange, 
quieting influence over the audience. Darley 
declared it “‘coaxed the spirits’”’ and also gave 
added power to the medium. But the girl’s 
part was very distasteful to her. She both 
feared and distrusted the man, and shrank from 
doing anything before the public. Still, rather 
than get into trouble with her uncle by refus- 
ing, and excite her aunt who was in a very 
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nervous condition, the girl reluctantly complied 
with their wishes. Young Larkin’s farm joined 
the Cullem place. He had met Nan on dif- 
ferent occasions, and learned to love her, and 
his love was returned. She had first seen Ben 
at a little picnic up in Rubio Canon soon after 
her arrival. When the young man told his 
love in his characteristic, outspoken way, Nan 
had listened, thrilled and happy. 

At first the uncle was disposed to look favor- 
ably upon the young farmer’s suit, but Darley’s 
influence had been brought to bear against it. 
As an excuse Cullem said his niece was too 
young for marriage. Ben had offered to wait, 
but her guardian refused to give the least 
encouragement, and as time went on, matters 
seemed to grow worse instead of better. 

Thursday night came, and 
accompanied by Ike and two soeaiie 
of his cowboy friends, Ben | 
went over to Cullem’s. Each 
paid his fifty cents at the 
door and was admitted to the 
sitting room, which was dimly 
lighted by a small kerosene 
lamp placed on a stand in 
one corner. Nan, looking 
very sweet and winsome in a 
soft cream-colored gown with 
deep red carnations in a 
simple belt of white ribbon, 
modestly placed chairs for 
them. A white curtain was 
stretched across one corner of 
the apartment, thus forming 
a triangular closet. They 
were seated so as to face this 
enclosure. 

A number of other persons 
were present, mostly women, 
some of whom were whisper- 
ing to their neighbors of the 
wonderful things they had 
seen and heard at the last 
Darley-Cullem seance. 

Ike overheard one of these 
credulous ones speaking in 
awed tones: 

*‘A sperit in white ariz from 
the floor and done mighty 
cur ous actin’sat Mr. Darley’s 
biddin’, then all of a sudden 
it went right kerplunk 
through the boards of the 
floorin’ in this very room, 
then disappeared. Mr. 
Darley give out that it was 
sure to appear again tonight; 
that’s what brought me out,” 
she confided to her listener. 
Just then Cullem arose and 
said in his metallic voice: 

“We are now about to begin. 
The utmost quiet must pre- 
addressing his ward, “‘turn the 
light down lower—lower still—there!’’ Then, 
turning to the people, “The spirits like silence 
and the hush of darkness. Some doubters may 
be present,” he went on, eyeing the cowboy trio 
suspiciously, “but we purpose to convince even 
them that there is a reality in our demonstra- 
tions. We have been called ‘cheats’, ‘fakes’ and 
‘humbugs,’ but I’ll agree to give anything any 
one present may demand, if you can detect 
the least fraud in our exhibition tonight.” 

“Give us yer paw on that proposition, old 
man,” said Ike, striding toward the curtain 
near which Cullem was standing. ‘I’m open, 
like a clam, to conviction, but I’m from Mis- 
soury and has got to be showed. Shake on it, 
old feller, and if you’re not trickin’ us I’ll stand 
treat for the crowd—lemonade for the women 
and what you please fer the rest. But if I find 
you foolin’ *bout this sperit round-up, and dis- 
kiver any suspic’us-lookin’ spooks runnin’ 
loose ’round here without the genwine brand 
of the true Happy Huntin’ Ground a-showin’ 
on ’em, I’ll nab ’em, and expect you to make 
your word good. You promise?” 

“Yes, certainly! I do promise!’’ replied Cul- 
lem, frowning, but showing a brave front. 

The cowboy gripped his hand and then 
went back to his seat. 


vail to obtain results. ‘‘Nan,” = PN a 
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“Say, Ike, you sure you’re acquainted 
with that brand you mentioned to old 
Spookers?” asked Big-Hoof Clark, his chum, 
with a suppressed chuckle. 

“That’s all right, you bet! Nobody can’t 
trick me on that brand nor any other!” and 
he gave his teasing pal a slap on the thigh that 
sounded like a miniature thunderclap. 

Cullem then took a seat near the curtain 
while Darley gave a short discourse on hyp- 
notism and spiritualism. When he was through 
a four-legged table was placed in front of the 
curtain and Ike, Ben, Nan and two other 
ladies present were invited to seat themselves 
around it. 

As they sat in silence, with their hands spread 
out upon the table, strange rappings could be 








“‘T’ve bin inquirin’ into the doin’s here, and made up my 
mind to stop this humbuggin’ of my feller citizens”’ 


heard on the floor and from the inclosed space. 
Presently the soft, weird strains of a harp 
floated about the room. The music seemed to 
be first in one place and then in another. Then 
the table began to rock backward and forward. 
“Whoa, there!”’ yelled Ike, as it again tilted 
higher. ‘“‘That’s the sperit of Bill Begins who 
died with his boots on over at Yuma. He’s 
settin’ astride of this table, imaginin’ it’s a 
broncho, and he’s spurrin’ her in the off flank! 
—Good fer ye, Bill! Spur her agin! We'll 
stay by ye!’’ 
“Silence!” commanded Darley. ‘We cannot 
continue if you are going to talk.” 
After quiet was restored the music began 
again, low, vague and far away at first, as if 
uncertain whether to approach or not; but 
gaining courage it came nearer, played a few 
moments, then ceased. The table, however, 
refused to perform as a spurred broncho again. 
Meanwhile Cullem had gone into a trance- 
like state. The hypnotist stood over him, 


making passes with his hands and muttering 
a few words to himself. Then suddenly, from 
some unseen quarter, a figure in white appeared 
and commenced whirling around the room, 
but keeping at a distance from the audience. 
“Great sooks!”’ burst from Ike. 


| That:s 





sea 


January 


not Bill at this round-up. He’s no ballet 
kicker! He passed in his checks fore tangoin’ 
come ’round.” 

“Hush!” cried Darley irritably. ‘‘Let us have 
absolute silence.” 

After a little the form began to droop as it 
neaged the curtain. Then it sank to the floor. 
Every eye was strained to see it vanish through 
the flooring. All at once there was a scufile 
under the table and Ike’s voice rang out: 

“No you don’t, honey! None o’ that! I’ve 
got my number ’levens on that trap-door and 
you can’t crawl through without gittin’ splin- 
ters!’ 

Darley emitted an oath, rushed to the corner 
of the room and extinguished the light. Then 
he sprang toward the table. Instantly all was 

confusion. As Big-Hoof 
emg ~=6declared afterwards: 

“There was sure noise 
enough to scare every spook 
off the range; and the way 
Old Spooker got out of that 
trance of his’n was a caution.” 

One of the cowboys struck 
a light, which revealed a 
strange scene. The table was 
overturned and women were 
holding their skirts down as 
though they apprehended an 
attack of mice. Ike Hutchins 
was standing with- his legs 
spread across a partly opened 
trap-door, wedged between 
which and the floor was a 
wild-eyed woman in white 
trying frantically to extricate 
herself from the grip of the 
cowboy’s powerful arms. 

Darley, with a dark scowl 
on his handsome face, was 
exerting all his strength to 
freethe woman. Cullem stood 
holding an end of the curtain, 
an expression of mingled rage 
and mortification on _ his 
countenance. Ben and Nan 
were together, her hand in his. 

“Well,” proclaimed Ike, as 
the woman gave up struggling 
and permitted him to place 
her in a chair, ‘‘the whole 
thing’s a fake and Ike 
Hutchins is chief of the 
exposin’ committee this time. 
Darley has locoed a good 
many by his sperit round-ups, 
but he’s flunked tonight by 
the cowpunchers, you bet! 
This woman is his wife, kept 
in the cellar nights so she 
3 won’t meet company. She 
comes down on the trolley 
from Los, where Darley keeps 
her, to do the spook stunt. 
I seen her arrive this evenin’, 
an’ his humbug nibs met her on the sly. I 
was watchin’ an’ seen the whole purceedin’s. 

‘A friend of mine knowed ’em in ’Frisco and 
put me wise. There’s a trap-door here under 
the table, fixed fer Mrs. Spook to perform 
her part. I used to room in this here house, 
so I know somethin’ ’bout its conveniences. 

“T’ve bin inquirin’ into the doin’s here, and 
made up my mind to stop this humbuggin’ of 
my feller citizens. There may be somethin’ in 
sperits—I think there is—but Darley’s kind 
is composed mostly of flesh and blood and 
the devil; so you folks better keep yer optics 
peeled fer him and her kind of sperits. 

“Tt’s jest a spondulix-makin’ scheme with 
him, and Cullem has bin roped in agin his bet- 
ter idees.—Now, Boss,” to Cullem, “‘the fraud’s 
proved and Ike Hutchins calls yer hand.” 

Cullem looked fearfully around, but was too 
disconcerted for speech. So Ike went on: 

“You let Nan marry Ben, and you can sort 
o’ redeem yourself in the public’s optics by 
helpin’ him do honest work on his farm. Darley, 
you git out!” 

And Darley “got.” The rest of the program 
was carried out, even as Ike Hutchins com- 
manded, and spooks permanently disappeared 
from that community. 
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T IS an excellent thing for the 

individual to hold the mirror up 

before himself occasionally and 
inquire into what manner of man he 
really is.. And for an industry, because 
it is a human institution, the practice 
is of equal benefit. 

Motor car manufacturers and dealers 
in general should welcome the investi- 
gation of the federal advisory com- 
mittee into the true status of the motor 
car as a modern necessity, because this 
investigation will be conducted in so 
thorough a manner as to leave no room 
for doubt in the mind of the least in- 
formed person. In this case the effect 
will be the same as if the investigation 
had been conducted by the motor car 
manufacturers themselves, and. will 
have even greater weight because the 
information will come from an emi- 
nentlyreliable and unprejudiced source. 

Our country is engaged in an under- 
taking that calls not only for the best 
efforts of every true citizen, but for 
the utilizing of every business weapon 
that can in any way facilitate the great 
work in hand. Behind the army in the 
field is a still more numerous and 
powerful army of workers—producers 
who provide the thews and sinews 
of war as well as of peace. 

The machinery of war has already 
gathered unprecedented momentum 
and is beginning to turn out its prod- 
ucts like a vast factory. It is an in- 
spiring thing because of its magnitude 
and because of the manner in which 
the modern way of doing things has 
been applied to it. 


RANSPORTATION is playing a 

very important part in the mobiliz- 
ing of the units of this industrial war 
machine and will have a still greater 
part in the future. Because it is neces- 
sary, in order to provide the funds and 
the materials for war purposes, to keep 
business on as even a keel as possible 
in spite of the additional work incident 
to getting the army and navy on a 
full war footing. 

This means a general speeding up all 
along the line. It means that the pro- 
ducer must be a still bigger producer. 
It means that the average business 
man must divide his energies in such a 
manner as to contribute everything 
necessary to the needs of the war 
department, and after that to hammer 
away at his regular business to keep 
it as nearly normal as possible. 

This is the clear duty of all of us 
who remain on this side of the water— 
to speed up, not with the haste that 
makes for waste, but by using every pos- 
sible means at hand to make ourselves 
more efficient and more productive. 

We in the motor industry are con- 
cerned with the question of transporta- 
tion, which is a most vital question 
and will remain so. But we deal with 
the transportation of men rather than 
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of materials. Our job is to shorten the 
distance between business places—to 
shorten the time that it takes the 
business man to deal with an outside 
connection, in order to give him more 
productive time in his own establish- 
ment. Our job is to lighten passenger 
travel on local and interurban trains, 
to make way for the moving of freight 
and the tr ansporting of soldiers. 


BRE time is the big element the 
government has to contend with 
in the prosecution of this gigantic 
undertaking. W onders have already 
been accomplished in changing our 
nation from a peace to a war footing, 
but the things that have been done will 
pale into insignificance beside what 
the next year will bring forth. As we 
gather headway and the good work of 
the past months begins to assert itself 
more strongly, the element of time will 
be of still greater importance than it 
now is, and the ingenuity that charac- 
terizes Americans will be tested as never 
before in the battle with time. 

There is not, and never has been 
any question about the ability of 
America to throw enough resources 
into the war to turn the balance in 
favor of the Allies. The only question 
is whether we can do it quickly enough 
to bring affairs to a speedy conclusion. 

This part of the war is up to American 
business and the efficiency with which 
we who are not “over there” do our part. 

The motor car has already contri- 
buted largely to American industry in 
the saving of time, and is rapidly being 
adapted to the present needs of effi- 
cient haste. We find it everywhere— 
in the transportation of army and 
naval officers—in Red Cross work 
in relieving the congestion of street 
cars—in facilitating the transaction of 
the business of building war materials. 

The industry has also been drawn 
upon by government officials for men 
of experience and ability, not only in 
transportation problems but in the 
actual designing and building of motor 
equipment for war purposes. For in 
making motor cars more and more 
efficient and economical, great strides 
have been made in the development 
of materials ideally suited to the de- 
mands of lightness and strength. Out 
of this experience has come the Liberty 
motor for aeroplane use—a genuine 
tribute to the motor car industry. 

Automobile builders have also been 
responsible for the intelligent applica- 
tion of progression methods to building 
products both uniformly and economic- 
ally, and these methods are also being 
applied to building war materials of 
all kinds with the utmost satisfaction. 

O THE influence of the motor car 

is more far-reaching than would 
first appear, because in a sense the 
automobile industry has been up 





against an almost parallel necessity to 






war conditions for a good many years. 
This necessity was and is building a 
complicated machine, subject to con- 
stant strain and use, in large quantities 
and in such a manner as to render 
dependable service economically. 

Buick dealers and distributors have 
an equal opportunity to serve. While 
the things they can do may not be 
applied to the actual manufacture or 
sale of materials for the army and 
navy, there is a wonderful chance for 
them to assist in the saving of time 
for business men and enabling them 
to inject more efficiency into their 
business, as described above. 

We must not become bewildered by 
the unusual activity that surrounds 
us, nor relax our efforts because it is 
in some respect foreign to what we are 
accustomed to. Every one of us should 
be busier than we ever were before in our 
lives, because thereissomuch more todo. 

The first and most important thing 
is to get the right angle—to see where 
we can serve, ‘and then to get ever- 
lastingly busy. There is a bigger field 
for used cars than at any previous 
time, because of the shortage of motor 
trucks. Convert them into light de- 
livery cars or overhaul them for equally 
important service. New cars will be 
needed for business and_ professional 
men, for salesmen, for farmers, for 
everybody who needs to save time on 
short or long trips. Now is the time 
for the dealer to dig right in and apply 
Buick dependability ‘and service to 
the present condition. 


yeas cars have been built for a 
great many years along lines that 
could not fail to develop maximum 
efficiency and prolonged usefulness. 
These are the demands that business 
makes on a motor car, and particularly 
now that the watchword everywhere 
is action swift and sure. 

Buick usefulness is not confined to 
any one kind of business. There is 
scarcely any modern business that can- 
not be benefited by the services of reli- 
able motor cars, from the standpoint 
of satisfactory and profitable results. 

A great portion of the world’s gold 
supply is now in this country. It 
here to be used, which means that it 
must be diverted through business 
channels in the most effective manner. 

Our country must take advantage 
of every resource she possesses to 
accomplish her aims completely and 
speedily. The motor car is an economic 
necessity and has long since passed 





through the trial stages that every 
great Invention must endure before 


receiving the O. K. of popular opinion. 
The war will teach the American people 
more about efficiency than they ever 
knew before, and the automobile will 
play its part in a manner that will 
have a beneficial effect on all busi- 
ness when the war is a thing of the past. 














HE lustrous enameled finish on the metal 

parts of Buick cars serves a double 

purpose. It harmonizes pleasingly with 
the finely painted bodies and the general trim 
appearance of the cars themselves, and at the 
same time affords a perfect and lasting protec- 
tion for the parts that are most exposed to mud 
and water and other corroding influences. 

Enameling is not in any sense a painting 
operation. It is a separate and distinct process 
that requires the greatest care and experience 
if the best results are to be secured. It also 
requires the use of specially made equipment, 
including baking ovens that can be regulated 
perfectly at high temperatures, means for 
providing unusual cleanliness and apparatus for 
handling the different kinds of parts in an 
effective way. 

The parts, as they arrive in the Buick 
enameling department, are covered with grease 
to prevent corrosion while the manufacturing 
operations are being completed. In this 
condition they pick up a certain amount of grit 
and dust which would be fatal to either a fine 
or a lasting finish. 


The Washing Machine 


HE first operation is to give them a bath— 

not a haphazard lick and a promise, but a 
thorough, painstaking cleansing that removes 
every trace of grease and dirt. This operation 
is performed in a big mechanical washing 
machine, filled with boiling water and the best 
washing compound the Buick experts have been 
able to find. Any parts that come to the 
enameling department showing traces of 
corrosion are dipped in acid before going into 
the washing machine. 

The parts emerge from the washing machine 


piping hot, and after | 
draining are rubbed with 


emery cloth to furnish a 
“tooth” for the enamel to 
adhere to as well as to re- 
move all rough spots. The 
workmen then wipe them off 
with prepared cloths and blow 
streams of compressed air 
into all seams, to insure the 
perfect removal of all dust 
resulting from the sanding 
operation. 

The parts are now ready 
for the first, or ground coat. 

In a production so large as 
that of the Buick factory, the 
handling ofasufficient amount 
of enamel efficiently and eco- 
nomically . presents quite a 
problem. This has been 
solved very satisfactorily by 
the Buick method. The enamel 
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is pumped into a large storage tank, from which 
it flows by gravity to each of the twenty-one 
dipping tanks throughout the several floors of 
the building. The consistency of the enamel 
before applying is quite essential, in fact, the 
quality of the finished work is very largely 
dependent upon it. In the Buick factory, this 
is governed from the big storage tank, which is 
carefully watched and the contents kept 
perfectly uniform at all times. Several times 
during each day the contents of the twenty-one 
dipping tanks, holding 450 gallons each, are 
drawn back into a large central tank and run 
through a centrifugal clarifying machine which, 
as its name indicates, removes any particles 
that may have dropped into the enamel from 
the parts or from the air. As an added pre- 
caution, the enamel is then run through a very 
fine screen. After clarification it is again 
pumped into the storage tank and drawn into 
the dipping tanks as required. 

This method gives centralized control over 
the quality of the enamel in every dipping tank, 
instead of leaving it to the varying judgment 
of a number of individuals. To properly take 
care of Buick production it is necessary to keep 
5000 gallons of enamel in circulation at all 
times, 

Air Washed and Warmed 

HE air in the dipping rooms and drying 

rooms is also an important item in the 
enameling process. It must be absolutely free 
from dust and of just the right temperature, so 
the enamel will not set too fast or too slowly. 
So in the Buick plant there is an air condition- 
ing machine that draws fresh air from outside 
through a solid spray of water and washes it 
perfectly clean. During this process it also 





This washing machine removes all grease and grit 
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passes over a heated radiator and the temper- 
ature is regulated, when it is forced through a 
series of pipes into the various rooms, clean and 
warm. The air machine is kept under lock and 
key to prevent any tampering with it and one 
of the officials is held responsible for its opera- 
tion at all times. 

So the scrupulously clean parts, mounted on 
floor trucks, are conveyed into this thoroughly 
clean atmosphere and immersed in the dipping 
tanks of carefully prepared enamel. The 
surplus enamel is then drained off and the parts 
hung on specially prepared hooks, one kind 
for each part, to insure the proper flow of the 
enamel while suspended over the drip tanks. 
This apparently simple process is really a 
critical one, because it governs the evenness 
with which the enamel is distributed over the 
parts and prevents it from gathering into large 
drops, or “‘tears.”’ 

The first coat is called the “ground coat” and 
forms the basis for the coats that follow. After 
draining and setting the parts are hung on the 
conveyer that takes them into the baking ovens, 
still on the proper hooks. 


Conveyers and Ovens 

HE Buick conveyer is patterned along the 

lines of the mechanical conveyers used in 
the other factory departments, but modified to 
meet the particular requirements of the enamel- 
ing department. An immense truck on wheels 
forms the foundation for a series of uprights 
supporting cross pieces of steel tubing, from 
which the parts are suspended by means of the 
special hooks. The trucks move on stationary 
tracks running right through the ovens and out 
to an equal distance on either side, the ovens 
being fitted with wide doors at either end. 
When loaded, the conveyer 
is operated by simply throw- 
ing a lever. 

The ovens are heated by gas 
burners, entirely enclosed to 
prevent the fumes from get- 
ting into the ovens and spoil- 
ing the luster of the enamel. 
The time required for baking 
on the enamel, and for drying 
the enamel before baking, 
varies according to the size of 
the part. As a general rule, 
the smaller the part the less 
time required to properly flow 
the enamel over it or to bake 
it on. Long experience has 
given the Buick experts the 
necessary knowledge to 
handle these operations to the 
best advantage, so that when 
completed, Buick enameled 
parts aredoneina manner that 
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Two of the Buick enameling ovens open, showing conveyers 
inside loaded with parts for baking 
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guarantees lasting finish. The nature of enamel 
is such that it may be subjected to a high 
temperature during the baking operations, 
which gives it the hardness that makes for long 
service. Buick fenders and other enameled 
parts retain their briliancy for years if kept 
clean and are not affected by atmospheric 
conditions or exposure. And naturally the 
temperature at which the parts should be 
baked must be carefully determined and main- 
tained, so that the finished job will be neither 
tacky nor brittle. 

Each Buick enameling oven is fitted with a 
pyrometer control to govern the heat all during 
the baking, and in addition has an indicator on 
the outside that shows the temperature and 
the length of time the parts have been in the 
ovens. ‘The dials on these indicators keep the 
records for an entire day, when the records are 
removed and filed for reference. 


The Ground Coat 

HE Buick ovens and dipping tanks are so 

arranged that the parts progress through 
the different operations with the minimum 
amount of handling. The conveyer that takes 
them into the ovens from one side also takes 
them out on the other, where they are removed 
from the hooks after the ground coat is baked, 
and carefully inspected. This first coat reveals 
any dents or imperfections that may exist in 
the surface of the metal, and at this point the 
dents are removed by the ““bumpers,”’ who are 
wonderfully skillful at this work. 

After smoothing out the dents, if any, the 
parts are passed to the rubbers—muscular men 
with great bare arms, who rub the ground coat 
down with a fine abrasive material to prepare 
the parts for the coats that follow. The dust 
from rubbing is then removed by workmen 
with prepared cloths called ‘“‘tacky rags.” 

During these operations the parts have not 
left the progressive line, but have simply been 
passed to one side, convenient to the conveyer. 
The next dipping and drying then follows and 
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the parts are hung from hooks on the second 
section of the conveyer and run back into the 
ovens again, without any lost motion whatever. 
The ovens are arranged in a long row, side by 
side, and the conveyers carry the parts back 
and forth in a zigzag line until all the enameling 
operations have been completed. 

This method of progressive handling is fol- 
lowed throughout every department of the 
Buick factory, because it not only insures that 
each individual part is handled in exactly the 
same way as the rest, but also that the greatest 
accuracy and economy are secured in manu- 
facture. In a smaller factory, the progressive 
system might not be so essential; but in a 
factory the size of the Buick Motor Company, 
where hundreds of automobiles are built in a 
day and hundreds of thousands of parts must 
be handled by the workmen every day, it 
occupies a position of great importance to the 
buyer as well as to the manufacturer. 


Final Coats 


HE coats that follow the ground coat differ 

very little from it, except that the parts are 
seen to shine with greater brilliancy after each 
coat, and acquire a depth of finish that can only 
be found in high grade work. The method of 
dipping and draining off the enamel insures 
perfectly even application of the different coats 
and eliminates the possibility of brush marks, 
while the successive dippings and _ bakings 
insure that when finished the enamel covering 
is bound together into a solid shell, impervious 
to water or any other conditions encountered 
in driving in all kinds of weather. 

It will be seen that in the Buick method of 
applying enamel, nothing is left to chance or 
to the judgment of men who are not thoroughly 
responsible. None but experienced men are 
employed, but even so, the temperature of the 
air, the drying conditions, the temperature in 
the ovens and the condition of the enamel are 
taken care of so that the workmen can make 
no mistakes. 


The big Buick Enameling Plant 
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View in the dipping room, showing tanks covered to protect 
enamel between dipping operations 


The inspection system in the enameling de- 
partment is carried out in a very thorough 
manner. If any piece is found to be defective 
at any stage of the process, it is sent back to be 
rubbed down or discarded entirely. 

A thorough inspection follows the final coat 
to discover any irregularities that might exist 
in the quality or the surface of the enamel 
coating. Any parts that are found wanting 
are sent back to the rubbers and polished with 
pumice stone and water, after which they are 
again put through the conveyer system and 
re-enameled. 


Years Spent on System 

HERE are twenty-nine enameling ovens 

in the Buick factory, which are capable of 
taking care of the thousands of Buick parts 
that pass through the enameling departments 
daily. These parts consist of fenders, radiator 
shells, hoods, dust aprons and many smaller 
parts. The system has been perfected to suc 
an extent that all parts are handled in a per- 
fectly regular manner and receive the treat- 
ment that is best suited to each. ‘Too mucl 
stress cannot be laid on the material and the 
method used in enameling Buick parts. They 
are the result of years of study and a great deal 
of money and time have been spent on bringing 
them up to their present efficiency. 

Enameled parts are very easy to keep clean 
and more than repay the small amount of 
effort required to keep them so. Mud should 
not be allowed to cake on them and when soap 
is used in washing it should be thoroughly 
rinsed off. Even when neglected until the 
enamel takes on a dull appearance, it is 
surprising how the brightness can be restored 
by a good washing. The sparing use of a good 
body polish will help to preserve it. The 
durability of the enamel finish and the fact 
that it seldom chips off even when the metal 
itself is dented by a blow, makes it the ideal 
finish for the more exposed parts of a car when 
applied under the proper conditions. 
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) In this new Buick there 
: has been combined the | 
convenience of a practical, HocelE Four Shivty , 


moderate priced closed car Five Passenger Cesc 
with the surplus power ey | | 


and economy of the Buick | : ] 


Valve-in- Head Motor. | 


fh © It is a convenient car for all 

( business purposes, with a 
completeness and refine- 
ment that makes it suitable 
for all occasions where 
3 a closed car is required. 
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This new Buick Four- 
Door Sedan meets the 
demands of those whose 
motor car requirements 
call for its continuous use 
regardless of the weather. 
It is a Buick Valve-in- 
Head, substantially built, 
and has a refined appear- 
ance both inside and out 
that makes it very desirable 
for use at all times where 
a closed car is required. 
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VERYBODY knows ina general way 
that the busy practitioner is dependent 





—— 


i to a great extent upon the motor car, 
f both in his daily routine and in sudden 
Ss emergency calls. Frequently the matter 
| of afew minutes will turn the scales in favor 


of life or death, so that a quick, sure means 
of transportation is necessary to physicians. 
| The city of Massillon, Ohio, offers one of 
the best illustrations that has come to our 
attention of the extent to which the motor 
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' | car is used by physicians throughout the 
p ii country. Massillon has a population of 
E ' 15,000 people and there are approximately 
f _ 8,000 people in the territory around Mas- 
( sillon with which this article deals. In this 
b : : territory are twenty-four doctors, eighteen 
é é : “The D-Six-45 cannot be beaten for 4 of whom drive Buick cars daily. 
easy and comfortable riding.” —S. Hat- |) Photographs of thirteen of these doctors 
tery, M. D. — are shown on this page, together with some 


brief statements from them as to the sat- 
isfaction Buick cars are giving in this day 
and night service. In addition to these 
should be mentioned the names of five 
others, whose photographs it was impos- 
sible to obtain. Drs. George and John 
Snively were too far away to be reached; 
Drs. J. J. South and M.L. Bayliss are serv- 
ing their country in Red Cross work with 
the army, and Dr. Maurice Smith was ill at 
the time, but not too ill to make the follow- 
ing statement: “I only regret that my ill- 
ness prevents me from being with the car 
I am so proud of and which my business 
demands.” 

Dr. South recently wrote from France 
to a Massillon friend: “Say, Kelly, there 


“My car always goes and comes 
are a wonderful lot of Buicks here, and 


back, and sometimes helps a friend 


get home.”—O. D. Bashford, V. S. . : ‘ 3 
eat ee ge hee every time I see one I think of my ‘get- E 
there’ Buick roadster.” Dr. Bayliss is § 

equally enthusiastic, and says: “Since own-) §& 

: : c ae Fe 

ing my Buick car I am convinced that the § 

claims made for this product were in no if 

rn wise exaggerated.” | 
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After 18,000 miles I will (revere —— | 





not trade for fear they can- 
not make ’em as good as this 


one is.”—B. W. Groff, V. S. 
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“A freight engine separated me from my Buick last week, but I am still with “I bought this car because it was giving real service to the other doctors 
the family and expect my new E-Six-50 in a few days.”—C. E. James, M. D. and my car has certainly made good.”—B. J. Miller, M. D. 
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' HE motor car has done much for the 
medical fraternity. It has enlarged 
the day’s work ina manner impossible 

before. For a physician must cover his 

territory, which is often scattered, and 
the less time he spends on the road the 
more time he has to spend with his patients. 

If the work is light he can do it quickly and 

get a breathing spell. If it is heavy he 

can still cover the field and perhaps save 

himself some precious hours of sleep. a 

The doctor has no choice of weather || Wy’ | 
conditions. In fact, he is usually busiest =} Heaton ssouc so cS 
when the weather is most inclement. 
The motor car saves him from exposure 
and affords him protection that the old- 
fashioned buggy could never give. 

The old-time doctor used to bed his 
own horse, and pitch down hay from the | y 
loft by the aid of a lantern, and often hitch | a a er enacnaete 
| up under the same conditions. The modern 
' physician steps into his car, presses the 
button and is off. When he returns, he 
slams the garage door. 

But most of all, dependability is the fea- 
ture that the physician demands in his 
motoring equipment. His time is too valu- 
able and too many of his visits are urgent 
to permit of his taking any chances. And 
this is the reason that physicians favor the 
Buick car. It has a long record of achieve- 
ment and a reputation built on nearly 
twenty years of consistent performance. 

The Wagner Auto Garage Co., Buick 
dealers in Massillon, have made some inter- 
esting investigations into the use of motor 
cars by business men generally, and report 
that out of the 287 Buick cars in that terri- 
tory, 210 are used almost exclusively for 
business purposes during business hours. 
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“I have owned four Buicks in the past 

twelve years and unhesitatingly urge 

any physician in need of a car to pin 

his faithto the Buick product.” —J. Frank 
Campbell, M. D. 
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“[t is a car that inspires confidence from 

its first acquaintance and it makes good 

that impression in every test.”—A. P. 
Gardner, M. D. 








“TI am now using my second Buick car 
and they have both given excellent 


Among these cars may be mentioned | satisfaction. If I should need a third 
those in the service of the City Service | one, it would again be a Buick.” — 
Director, the City Safety Director and the || A. H. Gans, M. D. 


— Fire Department. 


“I have always been a Buick enthusiast 

and my last 2500 mile tour has proven 

that my faith in the Buick was well 
placed.”—F. M. Lose, M. D. 
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“The most satisfying i, 

feature to me is that my Rn Ee RN a 
roadster means maximum time con- 

servation. It is ready to run at all times 


and under all conditions.” —W. H. Bell, M. D. % 
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th “A bout 20,000 miles and going perfectly yet. In addition to my driv- 
aA ISRAT EEE ARE ARES i EY OT ing in our locality, I have taken three tours each of about 2500 miles, 
and never had to use a tool on the car except for tire changes.”—J. A. 
“IT consider my Buick car just as essential a part of my equipment as my Taylor, M. D. 


medical kit.”-—J. O. Gardner, M. D. 
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Care of Oil and Gasoline Systems 

LEANLINESS in the gasoline and lub- 
G ricating systems of a motor is a factor 

that has much to do with its smooth 
and eflicient operation. This is a good rule 
at all times, and applies with double force 
in the cold weather. A few very simple oper- 
ations occasionally will keep these systems 
perfectly clean and free from all 
foreign substances. 

It is an excellent rule to drain off 
the oil in the crankcase every 500 
miles and replace it with the very 
best grade of light motor oil obtain- 
able. Oil loses its lubricating qual- 
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N\eeping the Car in Trim 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 
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collect in the bottom of the crankcase. This 
may be removed by taking out the drain plug 
in the bottom of the crankcase occasionally. 

Whenever it is found advisable to drain the 
crankcase completely, as for changing the oil, 
it is well to rinse the crankcase out thoroughly 
with kerosene oil to clean it. 

The drain plug on the bottom of the gasoline 












ities faster during the cold weather 
than when it is warm, as shown by 
tests conducted by the N. A.C. C. 
This is due to the fact that when the 
motor is cold, a certain amount of 
the gasoline mixture on coming into 
contact with the cold cylinder walls 
is condensed and trickles down into 
the crankcase, thinning out the oil. 

It may also happen that a small 
quantity of water or sediment will 
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tank should also be removed about every 500 
miles, to remove any water or sediment that 
has been deposited from the gasoline. Other- 
wise this foreign matter will sooner or later be 
drawn into the gasoline lines and find its way 
to the vacuum tank and then to the carburetor. 
The Buick gasoline tank is designed to prevent 
this as far as possible, and if the water is drained 
off occasionally there is no danger 
of trouble from this source; the feed 
pipe does not go clear to the bottom 
and a small amount of water or 
sediment will not be sucked up. 

For this same reason, a drain plug 
is placed in the bottom of the vacuum 
tank, which should be drained in 
the same manner about every 200 
miles. The vacuum tank will catch 
any small quantity of foreign matter 
that may be drawn in through the 
feed pipe andcan be quickly removed 
by means. of the plug. 

A few minutes spent occasionally 
in observing these simple rules will 
keep the lubricating and gasoline 
systems perfectly clean. 
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Not a Minute’s Trouble 


R. J. P. VANDUZEE, superintendent 

of the Judson Orchard Farm, at Cairo, 

Ga., is very enthusiastic about his Buick Light 

Six, purchased from M. C. McManeus more 
than a year ago. He writes: 

““We have driven her 7000 miles without 


putting her in the shop for repairs. The up- 
keep has been as follows: 
Tires and repair on same........$ 57.60 
Repairs on speedometer......... 2.75 
Grinding valves sao a ee P25 
Removing carbon (one time)..... 3.00 
Gasoline, 411 gal. at 25c........ 102.75 
Oil H10; galivat 7 Gee es oye ee 150 
GPEASEL Marg es ee ee .90 
Repair on hornmses wie eens ae 1.50 
$177.25 


“The above figures 214c per mile. The tire 
item was caused by two blowouts, which was 
our fault, as we hit bad stones. 

“This car has always been ready to go and 
we have never had a minute’s trouble with 
her. Some record for the kind of roads we have 
in this section.”’ 


Still New After Many Months 


R. H. D. WILKERSON, commercial 

agent of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company at Pittsburg, is the owner of a Buick 
Model D-Six-45, purchased in April, 1916. 
Late in November of this year he received 
a letter from the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles at Harrisburg, 
saying that it had been 
reported that Mr. Wilkerson was 
displaying his license plates on 
an entirely new car. 

Mr. Wilkerson promptly wrote 
a letter of explanation to the 
registrar, the last paragraph of 
which read as follows: 

“In concluding, please permit 
me to say that it is indeed 
gratifying to note that after 
having driven this car over 6,800 
miles it is still in condition to 
pass your inspector as a new car. 

“However, the explanation of 
this is that I have always looked 











any and everybody to wash, clean and take 
care of it, all of which goes to prove that 
if a Buick is given half a chance it will 
live up to expectations.” 














The Complete 
Buick Line for 1918 


HE BUICK line for nineteen- | 

eighteen consists of nine different | 
Rael: each with its peculiar field of 
usefulness. All are built in the Buick 
factories, are equipped with Buick 
Valve-in-Head motors, and with the 
wide range of body types and sizes 
afford the motorist unlimited latitude 

| in selecting a car to fit his needs. 






















PRICES of BUICK CARS for 1918 
Open Car Models 












E-Six-49 7-passenger Open $1495 
E-Six-45 5-passenger Open 1265 
E-Four-35 5-passenger Open 1958 ee 
E-Six-44 3-passenger Open 1265.) | 
E-Four-34 2-passenger Open 1958 | 







Closed Car Models 









E-Six-50 7-passenger Closed $2175 
E-Six-47 5-passenger Closed 1845 
E-Six-46 3 or 4-passenger Closed 1695 
E-Four-37 5-passenger Closed 1185 










T-Head Valve-in-Head L-Head 


Because of its design, the Valve-in-Head motor has less water 
jacketed space than any other type of motor, which means that less 
heat is wasted through radiation and greater fuel economy results. 
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Southern Lady Buys Her Sixth Buick 


N_ happiness,’’ writes Miss M. Louise 

Lockwood, of Montgomery, Ala., “I am 
writing to tell you I have just received my 
new 1918 Buick. This is my sixth Buick since 
November, 1912. Previous to that I rode in 
the .... car owned by the family and driven 
only by the men of the family. I wanted to 
drive and determined to find a car a lady 
could drive and be proud of. I had been to 
every show east of the Rockies and to many 
of the factories before I bought my firs 
Buick in 1912. ' 

“Last summer I took a party of friends to 
New York, Long Island, Connecticut and 
return via Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore. In Virginia they were mak- 
ing new roads over plowed ground. We came 
to a newly plowed red clay road up a long 
hill, just after a two days’ rain. Men with 
mule teams were waiting to help everyone 
through, but we went ‘over the top’ unassisted, 
amid the shouts of many people in stalled cars 
and on foot. We averaged 20 miles to the 
gallon of gas on the trip and had not a minute’s 
trouble.” 


Buick Excels In All Essentials 


HAVE owned my Buick Six Roadster nearly 

two months and driven it about 4000 miles,” 
writes L. W. Roshamp, of Quincy, Ill. “I have 
driven quite a number of the other cars and 
have owned two other kinds, but have come 
back to the Buick to stay now. In my busi- 
ness as stock salesman I must 
have a car that excels in beauty 
and performance, stands the test 
on the country roads and bears 
close inspection in town society. 
Another advantage I find in own- 
ing a Buick caris the service one 
gets with it. I have met a num- 
ber of dealers in this section of 
the country and with all of them 
it is ‘service with a smile,’ and 
service I think is one of the main 
points one should consider in 
buying a car. I have always 
been and shall continue to be 
strong for the Buick Valve-in- 
Head, and I thoroughly believe 
when better motor cars are built, 














after it personally and not allowed 





Buick will build them.” 
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T is fitting that the largest motor car man- 
ufacturer in the second automobile city 
should have proper representation in the 
first automobile city. The Buick Motor Com- 
pany, of Flint, has that representation in the 
Buick Branch, at Detroit, which is an organ- 
ization of unusual completeness and efficiency. 

The headquarters of the Buick Branch are 
at 750 Woodward Avenue, where the wholesale 
end of the business is conducted and where 
there is a large showroom for the display of cars. 

A large service station is operated in connec- 
tion with the branch headquarters. This 
service station is located a few blocks away, 
at Cass and Willis Avenues. Cass Avenue is 
one of the main thoroughfares of the city and 
makes an excellent location for the convenience 
of owners. 

In addition to these two establishments, 
three other sales and service depots are main- 
tained, as follows: The Starkweather-Buick 
Sales Co., at 2845 East 
Grand Boulevard, with 
a service station at 17 
Claremont Ave.; the 
Harley-Buick Sales Co., 
1226 Hamilton Boule- 
vard, and the Telotte- 
Burek, Sales Co., 621 
Woodward Avenue, with 
a service stationon Win- 
der Street. The three 
last named establish- 
ments are headed bymen 
who have been taken from 
the Buick sales organiza- 
tion and are thoroughly 
familiar with Buick pol- 
icies and methods. 

It would be hard to 
find an organization that 
could cover the field more 
effectively or handle the 
territory in a more pleas- 
ing manner to Buick own- 
ers.” Detroit is a large 
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city and it would be rather difficult to take 
care of all owners from the same establish- 
mentwithout some inconvenience. Under this 
arrangement the whole city is served with the 
least expenditure of time and effort, in the 
same manner that is followed by the Buick 
Motor Company in other large cities. 

The large central service station at Cass and 
Willis Avenues occupies the entire second floor 
of the building shown in the picture. And 
while the Buick factory is less than 70 miles 
distant, the stock of parts carried in these bins 
is as large as that in other branches a thousand 
miles away. It should be borne in mind also 
that the Detroit territory is a comparatively 
small one, covering eight counties in Michigan, 
thirteen counties in Ohio and two in Indiana. 

The man in charge of this station has been 
with the Buick Motor Company for a great 
many years and gives his personal attention to 
the supervision of the shop and the parts stock. 
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The Buick Central Service Station in Detroit occupies the entire second floor of this large building at 
Cass and Willis Avenues, operating in harmony with three other service depots in Detroit, as well 
as with the service departments of all dealers in the territory, particularly in the maintenance of 
complete stocks of parts. 
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Detroit has excellent railroad facilities, as 
well as a perfect network of interurban lines, 
so that all points in the territory are easily 
reached and extremely quick service is given 
on repair parts. Each dealer throughout the 
territory maintains an adequate stock of repair 
parts, as in all other sections of the country, 
and these various stocks are replenished from 
the depot in Detroit, which also acts as a 
quick source of supply in emergency cases. 

This is the same general method that is fol- 
lowed at all Buick branches. The Buick Motor 
Company is anxious to haveits owners get the 
full benefit from their cars and eliminate de- 
lays in case repairs of any kind should be nec- 
essary. It is not always possible for local 
dealers to anticipate all demands that may be 
made upon their parts stock, particularly for 
the older models of Buick cars, and the back- 
ing of such a branch is a big benefit to owners 
and dealers from a service standpoint. 

The general offices are 
located at the headquar- 
ters on Woodward Ave- 
nue, which has been fit- 
ted up for the accommo- 
dation of both owners and 
dealers. The large show- 
room contains. several 
models of Buick cars at 
alltimes and is tastefully 
decorated with rugs and 
potted plants. Large 
plate glass windows ex- 
tend along both the north 
and west sides of the 
building, affording plenty 
of light and room for 
effective window display. 

Every phase of the 
business is thus covered 
admirably, with a large 
and efficient staff to do 
full justice to the inter- 
ests of all concerned. 
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The Mortenson Motor Sales Co. are Buick dealers in Fairfax, 
Okla., their headquarters being in the fine building shown in the 
picture. The Fairfax territory is a comparatively small one, bein 
about 12 miles wide by 18 miles long, so that an establishment 
of this character is a real tribute to the Buick car and the live 
Fairfax company. The shop is equipped with the very latest 
machinery and is capable of undertaking any kind of repair 
work on Buick cars. 


Newton Brothers have the finest automobile establishment in 
Emporia, Kansas. These dealers devote their entire time to the 
distribution of Buick cars and have fitted up their place of busi- 
ness with every convenience to take care of owners. In addition 
to an attractive showroom, they have a garage and shop that 
would do credit to a much larger city and are equipped to handle 
repairs and service work of any nature. Newton Brothers have 

handled Buick cars for the past ten years. 
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Shanghai, with its coolies and celestials and its big foreign settlement, is a quaint combination of the old and the 
new. It is one of the “open doors” through which the silks and green tea find their way to the occident and by 
means of which foreign products are imported into China. This picture shows the Buick establishment in Shanghai 
—a modern structure with plenty of plate glass and good working facilities. Messrs. Honigsberg & Co. are to be 
congratulated on their fine place of business and their success in marketing Buick Valve-in-Head cars. This is 
another illustration of how perfectly the Buick car answers the requirements of different countries and climates. 











The Buick is rapidly becoming the international car. This picture 
shows the Buick establishment in Batavia, Java, Janssen & Co., pro- 





Mr. W. G. Leavel is the proprietor of this new Buick establishment at 
Leavenworth, Kan., which is conceded to be the best building of the 






prietors. Buick cars are giving excellent service in that far country a | kind in Leavenworth. Mr. Leavel is a Buick dealer exclusively and 
and Janssen & Co. have broken in a number of natives to drive and a 5 has built up an excellent business in that territory through his well- 
work about the establishment. One of these natives may be seen at es directed efforts. In his new building Mr. Leavel will be in a position 

the wheel of the light delivery car. 8 4 to take care of the interests of his owners more effectively than ever. 
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The preeminent position Buick cars hold in the 
esteem of the motoring public becomes more evident 
with each passing year. Each year brings further recog- 
nition of the correctness and superiority of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head principle of motor construction. Equally evident is the 
appreciation of the beautiful body lines, superb finish and fine appoint- 
ments which characterize all Buicks, from the practical four-cylinder Roadster 
to the large six-cylinder enclosed cars. The big, roomy seven-passenger 
Touring Sedan illustrated above meets the needs of all the family, combin- 
ing the comforts and advantages of both the open and the enclosed cars. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Main Office and Factory 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


TEC HOUT 


fi ear. important part good automobiles are taking in promoting 

industrial activity and in furthering utilization of every resource 
is becoming more apparent each year and today the economic 
value of motor cars designed and constructed with the highest 
efficiency is a matter of general recognition. 


{UU 


The fact that 90% of all automobiles are purchased primarily for 
business uses, and that like the reaper, the tractor, the telephone, 
and the railroad, they contribute greatly to the productive ability 
of the individual, and therefore of the nation, is commonly realized. 
And quite naturally, farmers, man ufacturers, salesmen, professional 
men and men in every line of business are exercising even stricter 
care in selecting the motor car that meéts their requirements with 
greatest efficiency and economy. 

That there is a nation-wide appreciation of Buick quality in every 
essential of design and construction is made increasingly evident 
by the demand for Buick cars in every field of motor car service. 


Embodied in all the nine Buick models adapted to the varied 
needs of city, town and country is the famous Buick valve-in- 
head motor and many other recognized features of Buick manu- 
facture which combine to assure efficient, reliable, economical 
performance under all conditions. 
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In addition to the present complete Jine 
additional enclosed cars will be announced 
during the National Automobile shows. 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
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“‘Here to Stay”’ 


In this nunmber=The House of the Vanished Host” 
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Each time that Candlemas rolls round, 

Old Groundhog wakes from dreams profound 
At sharp high noon, forsakes his lair 

And ventures forth to sniff the air. 


Ere pussywillows deck the trees 

And snowdrops greet the frosty breeze, 
Before the robin starts to sing 

He listens for the voice of Spring. 


A weather prophet sage is he, 
Well-versed in Nature’s mystery, 

He sits erect, with downcast eyes, 

And ’waits the message from the skies. 


If Sol’s bright light his shadow fling 
To earth, then Winter still is king; 


But if the clouds hang dull and drear 
He hears the whisper, “ Spring is here.” 


—H. D. F. Newton 
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This is one of my hopeful days, I know he 
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prosperity, came occasionally to make repairs, 


—D: you think he will ever return, Phoebe? By LUCIA OSBORNE BELL worked about the place in its early days of 


will come, I feelitin every fibre of my body. 
The wait of the last twenty-five years would have been short could 
I have felt always as I do tonight.” The remark was made by a frail 
little woman of perhaps forty-five, with silvery gray hair, whose 
piercing brown eyes shone 
with an alertness born of 
watchful nights and anxious 
days. 

She was sitting by an 
open fire in her bedroom; a 
little back, and in the 
shadow, sat the woman to 
whom she spoke, appar- 
ently a family servant, of 
some sixty years. Few 
words had been said by 
either of them during the 
evening; the comfort of one 
another’s presence seemed 
the only thing required. 

The room in which the 
two women sat was the 
boudoir of a woman 
of refinement, a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 
Here and there, a_spe- 
cial touch showed the 
individuality of the oc- 
cupant. On the dresser 
lay the usual feminine 
outlay of silver, decor- 
ated with an original 
design of iris. The bed, 
an exceedingly good old 
fourposter, was draped 
in French chintz of a 
quaint design, the sub- 
dued shades of which 
matched the covers of 
the furniture, and har- 
monized with the walls. 

The night was a cold 
one. A storm had 
blown in from the lake 
about mid - afternoon. 
Instead of subsiding at 
sunset it had increased 
in fury, and now snow 
and sleet hurled them- 
selves against the 
windows, their fury augmented by 
the moaning of the big pine trees 
which grew close to the old house. 

It was a fine, pure type of Colonial 
architecture, red-brick, with columns 
across the front, supporting an over-shot 
gable. Ivy had clambered over the walls, 
covering all the windows, and the house mt 
now wore the air of having closed its eyes, 
intentionally, to shut out the world, while the kindly trees and shrubs 
had come to its aid and veiled it even more securely from the passersby. 

For twenty-five years the house had been practically closed, at 
least as far as outward appearances were concerned. Inside, shut 
away from all the world, lived the two women, never coming out from 
their seclusion except as the servant came to buy food. No grocer’s 
boy or milkman ever ventured within the gate. An old man, who had 
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Illustrated by J. Herbert Meier 



















and keep the path cut through the ever 
infringing shrubbery of summer, and the heavy snows of winter. By 
day there was no sign of occupancy discernible about the place; 
until twilight each evening, it seemed to sleep; then a bright light 
streamed from the rose-window, which was high up, 
on the landing of the stairs in the big hall, and down 
the path it shone, giving a warm, welcoming glow to 
the otherwise sombre surroundings. 

The lamp, an old brass one, had just been lighted, 
and stood in its accustomed place, placidly throwing 
its beams into the blackness of the night, oblivious to the 
fact that the storm seemed to be hurling them back. 

A mirror, in a quaint gilt frame, stood at the foot 
of the stairs; its polished surface, apparently forgetful 

of the present, seemed absorbed in the reflection of 

the past. 

The scene was a strange one, the last that one 
would have expected the interior of that staid, old- 
fashioned house to reveal. Noth- 
ing but a large social affair could 
have left such traces, and for 
that cold, spiritless house to 
have ever countenanced such 
gayety seemed incredible 
now. Things had been 
left, apparently, just as 
they were at the close of 
a joyous evening, when 
the guests had, for some 
unaccountable reason, 
made hurried departures. 
Part of the music on the 
piano had slipped down 
and caught on the stool 
and the chairs of the 
musicians had been 
pushed back in confusion. 

About through the 
rooms were little spindle 
legged card tables, some 
witheards turned face up, 
and arranged in hands, 
as though the guests had 
laid them down for a 
moment, expecting to re- 
turn. Against the dark 
paneling in the hall, were 
improvised trellises, but 
the roses had fallen, and 
lay in little forgetful heaps 
beneath. The old mirror 
stood patiently reflecting 
the scene, as it had every 
night since the Rose Fete, 
twenty-five years before; 
it pictured the sad things 
with the same faithful ac- 
curacy that it had reflected 

the gay doings in the joy- 
ous days before. Suddenly, the flame of the old lamp on the landing 
flared high as though a draught had caught it, and above stairs, 
hinges unaccustomed to turning, creaked in their sockets. 

There was the sound of slippered feet, and the rustle of a silk dress 
on the polished floor, then a soft voice spoke; there was an anxious 
note in it, ““Phoebe, do come. I have heard it again; it is a child crying, 
I think. The draught has blown out the light.” 


“‘Did you hear it then, Phoebe??? 
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The servant appeared with a candle; taking 
it from her and holding it high over her head, 
the first speaker, a little lady in black silk, 
started down the stairs. At the landing she 
paused. “Did you hear it then, Phoebe?” 

“Yes, a little noise—it is an owl, perhaps; at 
least no child is out in a storm the like of this. 
You did not find anything before when you 
hunted,” replied the old servant, with a note 
of complaint in her voice which belied the 
look of adoration in her eyes. 

“IT know it,” replied the other, ‘“‘but this time 
I must.” She paused as a blast of wind shook 
the whole house, then followed a cry, distinct 
to the ears of both women, and some- 
thing heavy fell against the paneled outer door 
of the hall. 

Searcely waiting for the echo of the sound 
as it floated through the big, empty 
house, the little figure, brave as a 
warrior now, ran down the winding 
stairs, and setting the candle on 
one of the little tables, amid the 
dusty faces of the cards, 
drew the big bolts. 

‘As the door swung 
wide, the body of a man 
fell heavily across the 
floor, and lay motion- 
less. While the snow 
blew in, drifting over 
him, the light of the 
little candle flared high 
and disappeared. 

In the darkness, with 
almost superhuman 
strength, the little 
woman bent forward 
and dragged the figure 
into the hall, forced the 
door to and bolted it, 
just as the servant came 
back bringing fresh 
lights. 

Kneeling beside the 
figure of the prostrate man, the little 
woman in black brushed the snow aside, 
and then with a startled cry, ming- 
ling joy and fear, she bent and kissed him. 

An hour later, in that same dimly 
lighted hall, stood the doctor, a man of 
perhaps fifty-five, his body almost exhausted 
by the fight with the wind and drifts, his 
mind alert with the many memories that the 
place awakened. 

To be suddenly called to the Burton home, 
the interior of which no one in the town had 
seen for twenty-five years, and that at mid- 
night, in the most fearful storm of the winter, 
led to a tension of nerve and acuteness of 
perception he had seldom experienced. 

He shook the snow from his overcoat, tossed 
his fur cap down upon a leather chair near by, 
and pulling off his gloves, stood surveying 
the room. Everything was just as he with 
the other guests had left it, at that same 
hour nearly twenty-five years ago. He had 
been one of the last to leave, thinking that 
his services might be needed. Looking back, 
he remembered the evening affair had promised 
to be the prettiest ever given in the little old 
town, and certainly its close had been the most 
tragic. 

The Burtons had come to Barrington only a 
year before and the reception was the first 
formal affair they had given. They were 
equally popular; Mr. Burton was frank and 
sincere, very much a gentleman, both in looks 
and manner, and had the reputation of being an 
excellent business man. Mrs. Burton had had 
advantages of study and travel beyond the 
average woman, and that added to much natural 
charm had made her, from the first, a great 
favorite with both the older and the younger 
set. 

The tragic ending of the evening came back 
to the doctor now in pathetic vividness. He 
could hear again the stupid pause in the music, 
the halting notes, and then the final, jerky 
stop, as one musician after another heard frag- 
ments of conversation, exchanged by the 
guests, to the effect that an officer had pre- 
sented a warrant for the arrest of their host. 

He could see Mrs. Burton, young and charm- 
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ing, holding a quiet conversation apart, with 
the young officer. He, frankly charmed by 
her graciousness, was not aware of what had 
happened, till word was passed that the host 
had left. 

Many guests had fled at the first suggestion 
of a disagreeable affair. Those that were left, 
Mrs. Burton parted with, in the same gracious 
manner that she had received them; aside from 
her heightened color, and simple apologies 
for her husband’s sudden departure, no one 
could have detected what had happened. 

After everyone had gone, he remembered 
going to her, as she stood upon the stair, all 
alone in the big hall, and offer- 
ing to do anything he could for 
her. How bravely she _ had 
and said there 


thanked him, 











“‘The patient looked up appealingly at the doctor, 


standing at the other side of the bed’’ 


was nothing left to be done. He looked up, 
and there she stood again on that very same 
stair; he had been so deep in thought, he had 
not heard the rustle of her gown on the pol- 
ished floor. She still wore that brave little 
smile, and carried her head high. 

She was the first to speak. “At last I am 
accepting your offer. I am only sorry that it is 
such a fearful night to call you out.” 

She offered her hand quite frankly; he took 
it, and leading her to a chair, replied, ‘““The 
offer was made in all sincerity. I’m sorry you 
waited so long, but I’m glad that you did not 
forget altogether. What can I do for you?” 

She paused, “I think I shall have to trust 
you, Dr. Beech, with everything, though truth- 
fully, I know very little, myself. 

“The night of the reception, the officer who 
came to make the arrest of my husband, told 
me that he was one of the most clever forgers in 
the country, and that one reason that he had 
come to Barrington was so as to be near the 
Canadian line, where he could easily slip over 
and evade the law. 

““We had been married just a year when we 
came here. I know that Mr. Burton selected 
Barrington as a central place to locate his 
offices in order that he might more easily 
attend to his Canadian interests as well as 
those in the states. 

“Just after Mr. Burton left, I receiveda note 
from him composed of six words. Itstated his 
innocence, and said that he would return. So 
I have never left the house, lest he should come 
inmy absence. Of course there has never been 
a moment, in the twenty-five years, that I have 
thought it possible that my husband was a 
forger; but the terrible thought that he was 
suffering somewhere, or had died, and most of 
all the fact that I have been helpless to aid him, 
have been the great sorrows that I have had to 
endure.” 

She paused and listened; the big clock on the 
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stairs chimed the hour, and the house was again 
still. 

The doctor watched her thoughtfully, and 
then asked quietly, ““Has he come?” 

“Yes, he came back tonight.’’ She smiled a 
little reminiscent smile. “‘It is over twenty-five 
years since I’ve seen him. I recognized him at 
once, but he seemed so weak, so very weak, I 
feared to wait till morning to call you. He is 


‘asleep now; Phoebe is with him and is to call 


us if he stirs.” «I 
She rose, “I think we will go up now, I can- 
not bear to be away from him a minute that is 
not necessary.’ She paused, “He asked 
especially to see you, Dr. Beech; 
I think he has something to tell 
you.” 
The storm had gained in 
‘ fury. As they mounted the stairs 
and passed the rose- 
window, the flame of 
the old brass lamp, 
which the servant had 
relighted, flickered 
from the draught that. 
came in at the edges of 
the casement. The 
storm was at its height, 
but as they turned into 
the big bedroom, full 
of warmth and light, 
and the every-day life 
of an individual, the 
atmosphere changed, 
and the depression that 
had been uppermost in 
the lower rooms disap- 
peared. 

The doctor walked 
across the room and 
looked intently down at 
the face on the pillow. 
There were unmistak- 


and suffering about the 
mouth, but the brow 


and though the body 
o% was wholly relaxed, in 
Se” a sleep of absolute ex- 
“é haustion, there was an 


unquestionable air ‘of nobility about the 


figure, evident at a glance. One hand, very 


thin, almost emaciated, lay upon the coun-- 


terpane; the woman drew it tenderly into hers, 


and pressed her cheek against it. The doctor- 


drew the other from under the cover and felt 
the pulse. 

Instantly the patient roused, and becoming 
conscious of some presence near, opened his 
eyes. They rested tenderly and dreamily upon 
the sweet face of his wife, then seeing ;the 
doctor, a troubled look spread over his feat- 
ures. Gradually he gathered the import of the 
moment and made an effort to speak. 

The doctor leaned toward him tenderly, 
“My turn first, old friend.” 

There was a definite note of authority in the 
words, but the affection in the doctor’s eyes 
made the simple words, “‘old friend,’’ seem like 
acaress. The invalid lay back, quietly waiting 
his turn, while the doctor made an examination. 

At the conclusion of what appeared to the 
doctor and anxious wife as an examination of a 
desperately hopeless case, the doctor looked up 
at the patient; he had the situation well in 
hand. Witha quiet and thoroughly cheery voice, 
he remarked, “‘Now I want you to take a bowl 
of warm milk, and then I want you to promise 
me two things: first, that you will not try to 
talk, and second, that you will set your mind 
upon sleeping. For twenty-four hours I don’t 
want you to say a word; during that time 
either Mrs. Burton or I will be here beside your 
bed. You are in the hands of those you can 
trust.” 

The patient looked up with a radiant smile. 
He meant to protest, but the faces looking down 
at him were so full of anxiety lest he should not 
agree, that he had neither the heart nor 
the strength to object. Still he was restless. 
Quietly his wife stole to his side and took the 
thin hand gently in both of hers. ‘‘What is it, 


dear; is there something [Continued on page 12]. 


able marks of sadness. 


was high and smooth;. 
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By IE. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


HE automobile shows offer a 

fruitful field to the man who 

studies the motor car industry. 
This is not only because practically all 
makes of cars are displayed there, but 
because it is a meeting ground for the 
people who are interested in the actual 
use of the cars. 

It is this big human throng that 
offers the opportunity to study and to 
observe. Every gathering of people 
has its keynote and the crowd at the 
automobile shows is no exception. It 
is a good-natured crowd, with plenty 
of leisure, and it slights but few ex- 
hibits. It stops to examine every 
passing novelty, paying its tribute of 
curiosity to the armored ambulance 
and the freak racing car. 

These things the visitors look upon 
as the seasoning for the more substan- 
tial offerings. They will gather by 
scores around these booths, just as a 
man in a book store will thumb the 
latest novel and then purchase a book 
by a standard author. 

You must not expect a definite ex- 
pression from the crowd at the show. 
It is only in the undercurrent of its 
shrewd questioning that you will find 
its keynote. 

The prime object of the visitors is 
comparison, and it is very significant 
to note how big a majority of them 
have adopted the Buick as a basis for 
this comparison. You will hear them 
asking such questions as, “Is that 
spring suspension as good as_ the 
Buick’s?”” “Why don’t you use a full 
floating axle like the Buick?” “Has 
this engine as much. power as the Buick 
Valve-in-Head?”’ 


et is a genuine tribute to the Buick 
car and one of which every Buick 
dealerand every Buick owner should feel 
proud. Motor cars have been com- 
mercially valuable for about twenty 
years, and since the early days of the 
industry the Buick has been synony- 
mous with power, reliability and service. 

This is a condition that has existed 
for a good many years past, but never 
has it been so pronounced as it is today. 
It is a condition that naturally results 
from consistently adhering to definite 
standards of excellence long enough for 
the public to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those standards. 

Every industry has names and brands 
that stand out above the rest, and have 
consequently become known as the 
best values. They do not achieve this 
position in a short time, but advance a 
little at a time until they are firmly 
established. 

This position, once obtained, must 
be held by the same means that secured 
it. There is no royal road to public 
favor, no divine right for the kings of 
commerce. 

The Buick plan has been to strength- 
en itself as it went along. Each year 


has seen éxtensive additions built to 
the Buick factory. Each year the 
Buick designers have added something 
of value to the design of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. Each year the 
manufacturing departments have been 
equipped with new appliances to insure 
greater and greater accuracy in build- 
ing the different parts of Buick cars. 

The Buick factory has grown from 
a little one-story building to a mam- 
moth institution and now covers a tract 
of land a mile long and about two city 
blocks wide. The motor building alone 
has more than seven acres of floor 
space. The foundries are noted all 
over the country for the excellence of 
their facilities. There is an immense 
drop forge plant, a factory for building 
bodies, three big axle plants and a vast 
number of other manufacturing units. 

The size of the factory as a whole is 
almost bewildering to the visitor who 
sees it for the first time. Yet the size 
is soon forgotten when he becomes ab- 
sorbed in studying the way in which 
perfection is insured in both workman- 
ship and material. 


Sa result, Buick cars reach the 
owners ready forservice. Theservice 
is built right into them in a systematic, 
methodical way that cannot fail. By 
studying and interpreting the needs of 
motorists in all parts of the world, the 
Buick designers have succeeded in in- 
corporating into Buick cars a host of 
desirable features. Separately consid- 
ered, many of these features might be 
looked upon as details. 

For example, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a man would buy a Buick 
car simply because it is upholstered in 
genuine leather. Yet we know that 
good leather is the most serviceable 
material for the purpose. 

Neither would the Buick be chosen 
solely because of its easy spring suspen- 
sion—its perfect acting clutch—its 
sturdy frame or any one of the count- 
less points in which it excels all but the 
most expensive cars. 

But taken all together, these are the 
units that go to make up a perfectly 
balanced whole, which is, after all, the 
definition of true serviceability. 

This is what a man pays for when he 
buys a motor car—any motor car. In 
fact, that is what a motor car should be 
—so many dollars’ worth of motoring 
service. 

Yet we hear comparatively little of 
this kind of service from the average 
salesman. When service is mentioned 
we are to understand another kind of 
service which is secondary to this in- 
built service because it relates—or 


should relate—to a much later period in 
the life of the car. 

Moving parts will wear to some 
extent after more or less use, depending 
upon their quality and the care that is 
When this happens the 


given them. 





owner must necessarily fall back upon 
the other kind of service. 

And here again we find the Buick 
system a basis for critical comparison. 
Buick dealers are to be found in every 
section of the country. And wherever 
there is a Buick dealer there you will 
find Buick service available. Behind 
these dealers are the large distributors 
and branch houses, with traveling ser- 
vice representatives who do nothing 
else but assist dealers in maintaining 
Buick service standards. Behind them 
all is the parent service organization 
at the factory. The details of this 
remarkable system are given in an 
article on page six of this magazine. 

HE spirit of this comprehensive 

system is summed up in the Buick 
service motto: “Every Buick Valve-in- 
Head owner is entitled to and will 
receive prompt and efficient service 
the kind that will insure him the un- 
interrupted use of his investment. 
No matter where you go, there is a 
Buick branch or a Buick dealer close 
at hand, prepared to give you intelli- 
gent attention.” 

These facts in connection with Buick 
cars have been brought home very forci- 
bly to motorists everywhere. Even 
men who do not own Buick cars speak 
of them with great respect because 
they know of the experiences their 
friends have had with them. Buick 
owners speak in glowing terms of their 
complete satisfaction. There are many 
families where Buick cars are owned to 
the exclusion of all others. There are 
many communities where you _ will 
find but few other makes. There are 
professions where Buick cars predom- 
inate to a surprising extent, on account 
of theirnever-fai ling capacity for service. 

O AT the automobile shows you will 

find the Buick the basis for compari- 
son fora large percentage of the visitors, 
particularly those who have had experi- 
ence with several makes of cars, includ- 
ing the Buick. They have learned in 
their miscellaneous driving the value of 
strength here, of lightness there, of 
power, of flexibility and economy. 
They know that these features all bear 
a certain definite relation to each other, 
and that correct design, manufacturing 
ability and experience are all necessary 
to produce cars in which this relation 
is uniformly preserved. 

The Buick has become firmly fixed 
in their minds as the car which has con- 
sistently developed along these lines 
over a period of many years. The 
policy of its builders has always been 
progressive, never radical. The good 
things of yesterday have been the 
foundation for the advanced construc- 
tion of today. Each succeeding Buick 
model is a distinct advance in automo- 

bile engineering and constitutes a logical 
basis for comparison where the utmost 
in serviceability is a deciding factor. 
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She Great 


HE average motor car 

owner’s interest in service 

usually extends no farther 
than the work itself—its quality 
and how quickly it is done. To 
him service means insuring the 
continuous use of his motor in- 
vestment, and he relies on his 
dealer for service in the same way 
as he would step into his tailor’s to have a 
button sewed on or his clothes cleaned and 
pressed. 

Now every Buick owner is one of several 
hundred thousand, and behind the service 
that he receives from time to time is an organi- 
zation of great magnitude, with peculiar func- 
tions and machinery, and with an investment 
of several millions of dollars. No matter how 
long the Buick owner keeps his car, no matter 
what the nature of the service he may require 
either now or ten years hence, this Buick ser- 
vice organization must be ready to respond to 
his needs and fill them efficiently and quickly. 

Speed is the essence of good service, and the 
elimination of transportation and other delays 
is the big distinguishing feature of the Buick 
service system. This requires the perfect co- 
operation of factory, branch houses and 
dealers, and the maintenance of stocks of 
parts by all three in the proper ratio. 

Large stock depots are operated in connec- 
tion with each Buick branch house, the parts 
going forward in carload lots as required. 
These branch stocks are for use in keeping the 
parts stocks of the dealers in the different ter- 
ritories always up to date, and to act as reserve 
stocks in emergency cases where the dealers 
happen to be out of the parts needed. 

The territory covered by each branch house 
is divided into districts, which are in turn 
covered by traveling parts representatives, 
whose duty it is to keep constantly in touch 
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| “Every Buick Valve-in-Head owner is entitled 
| toand will receive prompt and efficient service 
| —thekindthatwillinsure himtheuninterrupted 
No matter where you 
go, there is a Buick branch or a Buick dealer | 
close at hand to give you intelligent attention.”’ | 


in each district, 
parts stocks 
» dealers in keep- 
Way soup to 
Stam d:awds boa lelt Os Goemivenn 
report direct to the service 
supervisor at the branch house, who sees that 
shipments are made as required. 


The fountain head of this perfected system 
is the big parent service department at Flint, 
occupying a large building by itself and work- 
ing in the closest harmony with and under the 
supervision of the sales department. Operating 
under the service manager is a large office and 
factory force, including a separate purchasing 
department for service materials of all kinds. 

When a new model is put on the market, 
the service officials go over the car part by 
part and determine the amount of service stock 
to be carried for that model, based on previous 
experience, with a liberal margin for safety. 
During each year the most accurate records 
are kept to show the actual number of each 
part used during the year, in order that the 
proper balance may be preserved in the stock 
bins. This is very essential, because in the 


with the dealers 
check up their 
and assist the 
ing them al- 


Farner 


stock rooms at the Buick factory are more 
than 18,000 different kinds of parts, covering 
all models for nearly twenty years back. Mar- 
ket and labor conditions must also be carefully 
considered in purchasing and orders placed 
sufficiently in advance to insure delivery at 
the right time. 


Service Organizat 
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In the receiving department, at 
the rear of the service building, is 
a corps of inspectors, whose duty 
it is to check all incoming material 
with the blue prints and specifica- 
tions before sending it through for 
stock. After inspection the parts 
are put in proper condition to be 
put in the bins, in order that they 
may be in first-class shape when sent out to 
fill orders. Many of the parts are simply oiled 
or greased, and numerous small parts are 
wrapped in paper or put into pasteboard 
boxes or cartons. 


Passing through the inspection department, 
the parts enter the stock rooms proper, which 
are filled with Buick parts of every description, 
all arranged in the most perfect order. The 
Buick method of storing parts is the fruit of 
many years of experience, and in spite of the 
fact that there are more than 18,000 different 
kinds of parts constantly on hand, they are 
so perfectly indexed that they can be found 
with ease, even by an inexperienced person. 
The parts are stored in groups, i. e., connecting 
rods for all models are stored in one row of 
bins, piston rings in another, and so on, each 
bin bearing the proper part number and the 
numbers arranged in numerical order. 


The bins themselves are worthy of notice, 
being of steel construction throughout and 
standardized. This enables the parts stocks 
in both branch houses and dealers establish- 
ments to be kept in. the same manner as the 
factory stock, so that factory-trained service 
men may be secured by the dealers and enter 
upon their duties at once without awkwardness 
or loss of time. These thousands of bins are 
arranged in long rows on the floors of the 
service building, and being of uniform size and 
color, give the stock rooms an appearance of 
neatness in keeping with the results obtained. 













Detail of standardized steel stock bins filled with parts 
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Steel stock bins containing fenders and sheet metal parts 


Painted and enameled parts, such as wheels 
and fenders, are stored unfinished, only enough 
of them being painted or enameled to take 
care of a few weeks’ requirements. This in- 
sures that Buick owners who order such parts 
from the factory will receive them in perfect 
condition, new and bright. The service depart- 
ment maintains its own paint shop. 

Buick dealers carry parts in stock at all 
times, as the owner naturally looks to the 
dealer for service and the dealers just as 
naturally expect to be prepared to render it. 
This is in harmony with the Buick plan and 
fortifies the dealer against all ordinary service 
emergencies. For this reason, practically all 
of the orders received at the factory service 
department are for dealers’ stocks or for re- 
plenishing the stocks carried by the large dis- 
tributors and branch houses. 

‘Telegraph and telephone orders are of course 
given the preference and orders for express 
shipment are second. Red tape is eliminated 
as far as good business will permit in entering 
orders and getting them turned over to the 
order fillers in the shortest possible time. At 
the same time the order is sent to the stock 
room, a copy is also sent to the shipping depart- 
ment so that a suitable box or crate may be 
gotten ready in advance of the arrival of the 
goods in that department. 

In the stock rooms there is constant bustle 
and activity. Each order filler is furnished 
with a hand truck and starts in with his orders 
at the end of the room farthest from the 
shipping room. The lightest parts are located 
at this point and graded down towards the 
shipping room, so that the heaviest parts are 
located near the shipping room door. This 
provides a definite mode of procedure for the 
filling of each order and does away with long 
hauls for the heavy parts, which makes for 
greater accuracy on the part of the workmen 
and at the same time lightens their work. 

The stock bins are arranged on both sides 
of the aisles, which are wide enough to admit 
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of traffic in both directions. The hand truck 
is left standing in the aisles while the order 
filler, with the order in his hand, steps to the 
proper bin, removes the part, compares the 
part number carefully with the one given on 
his order, checks the item off his list and moves 
along to the next bin. In this way the truck is 
moving always towards the shipping room. 

All orders are checked three times before 
shipment, to eliminate the possibility of error. 
In the shipping room we find the same systema- 
tic methods as in other branches of the service 
department. Near the door is a long row of 
bins labeled with the names of the principal 
cities of the United States. These bins are for 
express shipments. The goods are placed in 
the bins, together with the orders, and when 
the express trucks call for the goods they are 
all routed properly. 

There is also a parcel post department for 
small and light parts; where the parcels are 
done up carefully, weighed and marked. 

In addition to this, there is an export depart- 
ment for the shipment of parts to foreign 
countries. There are many Buick cars in the 
Red Cross service, in addition to those used 
for business purposes in every part of the world. 

Express shipments are made four times 
daily, and the parcel post shipments are sent 
direct to the postoflice twice each day. 

As the orders arrive in the shipping room, 
the goods are quickly put in the boxes and 
crates already prepared, as described above, 
and a sufficient number of workmen are em- 
ployed to prevent any delay here. After the 
express and mail shipments are taken care of, 
the freight orders are gotten ready and loaded 
directly into the waiting cars 

At the rear of the shipping department is a 
long shipping dock, beside which runs a spur 
track from the Buick yard system of railroad 
tracks, and as fast as a freight car is loaded it 
is removed by one of the Buick locomotives 
and turned over to the railroad company. 
This is a very brief picture of the Buick 


——— Ritter 
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Method of storing wheels and heavier parts 


service organization, but will suffice to show 
on what a large scale it is operated and how 
systematic it is from beginning to end. The 
Buick idea of service is to have parts already 
in the hands of dealers when needed, rather 
than to rely upon the quickest means of trans- 
portation to get them there on time, or with 
as little delay as possible. The whole effort 
and thought of the organization has been bent 
toward this end, so that telegraph orders are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The branch houses play a very important 
part in this service organization. The net effect 
is to bring all Buick owners closer to the fac- 
tory, in a service way, because the stocks of 
the branch houses are so complete that they 
can take care of the dealers’ service stocks and 
emergency cases, and do it in a fraction of the 
time that would be required to send clear to 
the factory. The large distributors also carry 
complete parts stocks for all Buick models, 
and in turn take care of the stocks of the dealers 
operating under them. 

It should also be added that the service 
department has the backing of the big Buick 
factory in the careful manufacture of parts 
for service stock. The parts are all manu- 
factured under the same conditions and the 
same specifications for workmanship and 
material as parts for new cars. They are 
given the usual close inspection in the manu- 
facturing departments and an_ additional 
inspection before being placed in the bins. 

The conditions under which Buick cars are 
built insures a serviceability which is entirely 
separate from service in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word, being compounded from 
experience, research and unequaled manu- 
facturing facilities. This in-built service has 
been a Buick characteristic for many years, 
and being backed by a field service organiza- 
tion of the size and strength of that just de- 
scribed, it will easily account for the genuine 
satisfaction Buick owners experience in own- 
ing and driving these high grade motor cars. 
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The loading platform, showing loading and rim storage 
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application of the Valve-in-Head principle of 
motor design for nearly twenty years. 
The Buick Motor Company has never singled out 
a detail of construction as a main talking point, nor 
held out the bait of novelty to the public. Rather, 
it has pointed to the effectiveness of the cars as a 
whole, in their ability to overcome stubborn obsta- 
cles and their value as an adjunct to the average 
man in every field of activity. A Buick car is an 
asset to every business, to every home, to every in- 
dividual who has need of dependable transportation. 
And to this end the Buick Motor Company has fitted 
Valve-in-Head motors to nine different models for 
1918, each with a distinct range of usefulness. 


| Beer CARS are famous because of the correct 


The Model E-Six-Forty-Five is a big car. It is 
big in power, big in passenger capacity and big in 
all things that go to make up the sum of stalwart 
motoring ability. 

There is always plenty of room in this car and 
plenty of comfort. It makes no difference to the 
owner whether he is going across the city or across 
the state. Wherever his errand calls him, he can 
count safely on the Six-F orty-Five. 

It is finished as a fine automobile should be and 
upholstered throughout with genuine leather and 
curled hair. Buick quality is evident in every 
detail of this well-balanced motor car, whose in- 
built goodness makes it an economical purchase 
in the long run. 
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The second floor lobby, where visitors 
to the sales and executive depart- ! 
ments are interviewed j 
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HE fine new office building of the Buick 

Motor Company at Flint is now com- 

pletely occupied. And just as great 
public buildings everywhere are monuments to 
the principles behind the government that 
caused them to be erected, so this building 
will be a lasting tribute to the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor that has made it a necessary 
part of the great Buick organization. 

The first impression of the building is one 
of solidity, and as the eye travels from floor to 
floor, taking in the details of its handsome 
facade, the mind unconsciously contrasts its 
modern architecture with that of the first little 
Buick building of many years ago, when Flint 
was but a village and the Valve-in-Head motor 
was in its infancy. 

Inside, the contrast is still further empha- 
sized. The office of early days could have 
been placed in one corner of the big reception 
room, where an attendant is kept busy all day 
in receiving visiting business men and putting 
them in touch with the men they wish to see. 

The main entrance is featured by a marble 
vestibule with huge bronze doors leading into 
a reception room with marble floor, walls in 
paneled wood and rich furniture to match. At 
the rear of this room are the elevators while on 
either side are long hallways flanked by offices, 
all with outside light. The purchasing and 
production department offices occupy the entire 
first floor. 

On the second floor is a lobby similar to that 
on the first floor. The arrangement here is 
also similar, the space being devoted to the 


The directors’ room on the second floor 


executive and sales offices. On the left are 
the suites of the President and his assist- 
ants, as well as a directors’ room and a con- 
ference room for the superintendents. On the 
right are the various sales department offices 
and a spacious room for sales managers ‘and 
visiting dealers, where business matters may 
be discussed in privacy and comfort. 

The accounting department occupies the 
entire third floor and the fourth floor is given 
over to the engineering department, with the 
most complete and modern equipment. 

Thefirst, second and third floors are connected 
with the factory by means of covered bridges of 
fireproof construction, to facilitate intercourse 
between the office and productiondepartments. 

The arrangement of the offices is most in- 
genious. They are all placed on either side of 
the main corridors, which extend clear to either 
end of the building. Every office in the build- 
ing has outside light and artificial light is 
never necessary except on the darkest days. 
When it is needed, soft, pleasant illumination 
is furnished by electric fixtures of the indirect 
or semi-indirect type. 

In the basement of the building are cloak 
rooms and club rooms for the convenience of 
both men and women employes, and no details 
have been omitted in the effort to make the 
surroundings pleasant. 

The building is fitted out with every modern 
device that can be used to advantage in connec- 
tion with the well-laid-out offices. So there are 
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The main floor lobby, communicating 
by elevators and corridors with 
all parts of the building 
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two elevators. Messages are sent in a few sec- 
onds by a pneumatic tube system connecting all 
departments. Visitors are announced in the same 


manner. Washed air ventilation keeps the air 
pure and sweet and passes through a plenum 
chamber under each floor and out over the radi- 
ators in each room, thus eliminating cold drafts. 
The temperature of each office is regulated by 
thermostats to suit the individual. Drinking 
water is filtered and cooled automatically. 
Marble wash rooms are provided on every 
floor. Telegraph and telephone connections 
are located in the building, with individual 
telephones for those who need them. A built- 
in vacuum cleaner system simplifies the work 
of cleaning the big rugs throughout the build- 
ing, while hardwood and marble floors still 
further insure sanitation. 

Outside the building is faced with vitrified 
brick of a rich, deep buff, with base, belt 
courses, cornice, brackets, main entrance 
feature and window sills of buff Bedford lime- 
stone. The entrance door sills, platform and 
steps are of granite with fine hammered finish, 
while the railings and lamp standards on the 
front entrance and first and second story win- 
dows are of ornamental wrought iron. The 
building throughout is of fireproof construction. 

This structure is dedicated to economy and 
efficiency in conducting Buick business. It is 
built for the ages, of steel and stone and con- 
crete, and while every detail of its construction 
is of excellent quality, there is nothing that 
does not in some way contribute to long life 
and effective service. 
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The Buick Branc! 


HE Buick Branch at Milwaukee looks 

after a large territory, embracing the 

entire state of Wisconsin and _ the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. It is an impor- 
tant link in the big Buick service chain that 
stretches from one extremity of the country 
to the other and binds the owner and dealer 
and factory together with ties of mutual 
interest. 

The building occupied by the Milwaukee 
Branch is situated on Wisconsin Street, the 
principal thoroughfare of the city. It is a 
three story building with full basement, and 
has a frontage of sixty feet and a depth of 150 
feet. 

On the first floor of the building is a fine 
showroom, 60 feet square, capable of display- 
ing a full line of Buick cars. This showroom 
is a model of neatness and convenience and 
has a broad open staircase communicating 
with the offices on the second floor. 

In the rear of the building, behind the show- 
room, is a modern garage with complete equip- 
ment, where local service is taken care of by 
a crew of expert mechanics. 

On the second floor the offices occupy a 
space 48 by 60 feet, with an office force of 20 
employees. Private offices for the Branch 
Manager and Sales Manager 
are also provided. 

The parts service depart- ~» 
ment is located on the sec-  ~ 
ond floor and is equipped 
with the standard steel 
parts bins described in 
the article on service in 
this month’s Bulletin. 
These steel bins have been 
found by the Buick Motor 
Co. to be ideal for storing 
parts, as they give ~ the 
double advantage of per- 
fect protection and easy 
indexing, besides being 
very neat in appearance. 
Enough of this equipment 
has been installed to ac- 
commodate parts for 
Buick cars of every de- 
scription. Additional 
storage space has been 
provided on the third 4 
floor and in the base- ‘ \° 
ment. The Milwaukee \ ' 
Branch is nicely located, 
particularly from the 
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service standpoint, as it 
is-convenient to all 
transportation compan- 
ies in Milwaukee and can 
make prompt shipments 
to any part of the ter- 
ritory, 
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A view in the parts depot of the Milwaukee Buick Branch, where 
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This three story building on Wisconsin street houses the Buick Milwaukee 
Branch. It has a frontage of 60 feet and a depth of 150 feet, with a fine 
showroom, large parts depot, modern garage and repair shop, and ample 
facilities for taking care of Buick interests in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 


in Milwaukee 
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The fine showroom of the 
Milwaukee Branch com- 
municates directly with 
the offices by means of the 
stairway in the rear. 


The shop is located om 
the third floor. 

In addition to. the 
force in Milwaukee, there 
is a traveling force con- 
tinually in the territory, 
reporting direct to the 
Branch Manager. This 
traveling force consists 
of sales and service men, 
each of whom has a dis- 
trict, thus keeping closely 
in touch with all dealers 
and rendering every pos- 

sible assistance in facili- 

tating service. 
ee The importance of the 

- Buick Branches through- 
» out the country lies 
, Mainly in the fact that 

they form points of con- 
tact with the factory, and 
through their cooperation 
with the dealers eliminate 
transportation delays 
which might otherwise 
occur to the detriment 
of service. 





The offices of the Milwaukee Buick Branch are on the second 


a complete stock of parts for all Buick models is carried to et floor. They are well lighted and ventilated, and afford plenty 
‘replenish the stocks of Buick dealers in the territory. |} ; 
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of room for future expansion. 
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Lubricating the Car 


Aree car should be lubricated regu- 
larly in order to keep it in the best possible 
working condition. By the aid of the accom- 
panying lubrication chart and brief directions, 
this is easily accomplished and can be done as 
well in the home garage as elsewhere. 

1. Motor—Motor oil. 

Fill crank case reservoir. Do not allow the 
oil to come above the petcock level, as an excess 
will only cause the motor to smoke. The oil 
sight feed on the instrument plate shows circu- 
lation of oil but does not tell when the supply is 
running low. Watch the oil gauge on the 
crank case. Use a lighter grade of oil in cold 
weather. 

’ 2. Transmission—Use steam cylinder oil for 
all temperatures above freezing. Thin with 
motor oil sufficiently to make liquid below 
freezing temperature. 

3. Rear axle—Use steam cylinder oil for all 
temperatures above freezing. Thin with motor 
oil sufficiently to make liquid below freezing 
temperature. 

4. Steering gear—Steam cylinder oil. 

5. Timing gears—Steam cylinder oil. 

6. Pump shaft bearing—Motor oil. 

At frequent intervals. 

7. Valve rocker arms—Motor oil. 

Apply a few dropsof oil to the oil holes in 
each rocker arm. 

8. Rear spring seat—Motor oil. 

9. King bolts—Motor oil. 

10. Tie rod bolts—Soft cup grease. 

11. Rear spring—Soft cup grease. 

12. Steering connecting rod—Soft cup grease. 
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13. Brake and clutch pedals—Soft cup grease. 
14. Clutch release fork pin—Soft cup grease. 
15. Clutch release bearing retainer—Soft 
cup grease. 

16. Brake shaft—Soft cup grease. 

17, Starter sliding gears—Soft cup grease. 

18. Front spring—Soft cup grease. 

19. Brake cam shaft—Soft cup grease. 

20. Speedometerswivel joint—Soft cup grease. 

21. Delco generator. A—Soft cup grease. 
B—Motor oil. C—Motor oil. 

22. Front wheels—Soft cup grease. 

23. Rear wheels—Soft cup grease. 

24. Pinion shaft bearing—Soft cup grease. 

25. Fan hub—Motor oil. 


Has Owned Eight Buicks 


Pi Uaeeee more than six years ago,”’ writes 
Mr. John Miller, of Easton, Pa., “I 
bought a little open body roadster, ° 1908, 
Model 10, with a complete record of its per- 
formance to that time. In 1913 I lengthened 
the frame and changed the wheel base to 105 
inches, and in 1914 built a touring body for it. 
For the next two years we used this as a family 
touring car, taking extended trips without 
any troubles and with the utmost confidence 
in the car. I have now put on a truck body 
and it is in daily use hauling loads up to 1000 
pounds. This car is now ten years old, having 
traveled about 143,000 miles. I also have a 
Model 17 car in good condition. For touring I 
am using a D-Six-45 which has given entire 
satisfaction in the 11,000 miles it has been 
used. At various times I have driven eight 
different models of Buicks and if I ever buy 
another car it will certainly be a Buick.” 
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The House of the Vanished Host 
Continued from Page four 

you want?” He nodded, and she leaned close 

to catch the whispered words, ‘“‘There’s a 

paneled box, in the snow, on the right of the 

big gate. I must have it; I left it there, I 

couldn’t carry it any farther.” 

“You shall, dear.’ Her tone was most 
Teassuring to the sufferer. In a few moments 
he slipped into a doze, then into a stupor, and 
forty-eight hours passed before he was suffi- 
ciently himself again to recall the two faces, or 
his treasured box. 

It was the morning of the second day after 
the storm before he was thoroughly conscious 
of his surroundings; then he smiled at the doc- 
tor and Mrs. Burton and remarked quietly, “I 
believe you have pulled me through.” 

“I think you are on pretty safe ground now, 
if you will follow instructions as well as you 
have so far,” replied the big doctor, and he 
smiled down at the very fine features of the 
man he was lifting to a half reclining posture 
among the pillows. 

“Now youare going to have something to eat, 
and after that you may talk for twenty min- 
utes; but if you get excited for one instant in 
that time, Mrs. Burton and I will have to cut 
you off till you are stronger; is that fair?” 

“Yes, quite fair,” replied the invalid, and 
taking the hand of his wife, who was assisting, 
he pressed it very gently to his lips. The doc- 
tor turned away and looked out over the un- 
broken white of the drifts, and watched the 
snow-birds, as they searched here and there for 
food. He was recalled by the man who lay 
among the pillows, his face radiant with the joy 
of his return. 

“Life’s not half bad to a fellow after all, when 
the woman he loves will believe in him, and loves 
him for a stretch of twenty-five years, not 
knowing whether he is dead or alive,’’ he whis- 
pered, as the doctor bent over him. 

Mrs. Burton blushed with the joy of it all. 
“But, dearest, you forget that you wrote me 
you were coming. I’ve just been waiting, I 


knew you would come, and of course I knew 
that you were innocent.” 

Mr. Burton immediately became more 
serious, “That brings us to the point. Did you 
find the paneled box?’ 

“Yes, old Charles dug it out, and brought it 
up to the house yesterday morning. He was 
three hours digging before he came across it; 
then it was at the right of the gate, just as you 
said.” Mrs. Burton smiled back at the very 
serious face lifted to hers. 

The man looked down and paused, as though 
in search of the most important facts to relate 
first in case his strength should give out during 
the undertaking. Then he began to talk ina 
quiet, business-like manner. 

“To begin with, in that box is all the legal 
evidence needed to prove my innocence from 
the charge of forgery, that was preferred 
against me twenty-five years ago. Neither of 
you need that, it is for the outside world. What 
you alone are interested in is why I have 
remained away, when I have had enough proof 
all this time to clear myself before the world. 

“First of all, I left as I did to protect another 
person, knowing that I could return and prove 
my Own innocence as soon as I could assure 
myself of the safety of the other person, and 
extract a promise that there should be no 
repetition of the deed. That person was my 
twin brother. He had a beautiful wife, as 
lovely as mine,”’ he added quietly, as though 
he were speaking only to the doctor, “and a 
little son. In order to save the disgrace, that 
it would all mean in the future life of that little 
child, I did it, knowing that my wife would 
agree with me, that it was the right thing to do, 
and being confident that I could clear myself 
and return to her speedily. 

“Then word came that Mrs. Burton had 
closed the house immediately and started with 
her maid for our relatives in England. There 
I planned to join her, when one morning I 
picked up a paper, and scanning the headlines, 


. to my utter horror, saw the sinking of one of 


the big ocean liners, and at the head of the list 


of those drowned or unaccounted for among 
the passengers were the names of my wife and 
her maid.” 

He paused for breath. The vivid recollec- 
tion of the tragedy, even though he knew now 
that it was all a mistake, was almost too much 
for his strength. 

“O Beloved, Beloved,” and Mrs. Burton 
sprang to his side. “I did plan to go to our 
relatives in England, thinking that you could 
come to me better there; then I got your let- 
ter, saying that you would come back here so 
I just staid, waiting from day to day. The 
ship we had booked our passage on was sunk, 
but it never occurred to me that you would see 
the account.” She looked down at the white 
face that the tragic memory had made whiter, 
and gently lowering the head to the pillow 
beside her, said, ‘‘I guess this will be enough for 
this time, you are almost exhausted.” 

The patient looked up appealingly at the 
doctor, standing at the other side of the bed, 
“I must finish, there is only a little to tell now; 
I truly cannot rest till it is off my mind.” 

The doctor nodded his acquiescence, and the 
patient proceeded. 

“After that I gave up the idea of returning 
and possibly endangering my brother’s safety. 
He gave me his word of honor that his dealings 
would be strictly honorable in the future, and 
until his death, two years later, his integrity 
could never be questioned, I feel safe to say. 
His wife had been an invalid for years, she 
lived only a few months after he was taken. 
During the last year the family has become 
extinct, through the death of the son who was 
drowned in the Adirondacks, where he was 
camping.” 

He pausea and stretching out his hand, 
grasped the doctor’s. - With the weight of the 
past off his mind he seemed to regain strength; 
a quiet, satisfied smile spread over the fine 
features as he said, “I beg of you that you will 
help me gain back my strength, so that I may 
live and make happy this wonderful little 
woman.” 
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S ITS peculiar usefulness becomes more 
widely known, the Sedan type of motor 
car is growing in popularitye among 

motorists. It readily adapts itself to the 
immediate use for which it is required, and the 
field that it covers is perhaps broader than that 
of any other type of car. 

As an illustration, ten photographs are 
reproduced on this page showing ten Buick 
Sedans that have been sold during the past 
few months in the Fremont, Ohio, territory. 
While Fremont is a bustling city, it is not a 
very large one, having about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. Yet practically every 
class of motorists in Fremont are represented 
among the Buick Sedan owners. ‘There are 
business men who find the Sedan useful all the 
year round. There are young matrons who use 
it as a family conveyance on account of its 
preparedness for all sorts of weather conditions. 
There are elderly ladies who would find an open 
car serviceable only part of the time. There 
are farmers, business and professional men 
whose interests are diversified, but whose 
motoring requirements are nearly identical. 

This example is cited to show that motor car 
buying is more selective today than it has ever 
been. People think more about their needs as 
to body types, as well as giving the mechanical 
construction their serious consideration. Both 
factors must meet the dictates of their judg- 
ment, and that is why the Buick Motor 
Company has developed nine distinct Valve- 
in-Head models for the 1918 season, with three 
Sedan types among the number. 4 

The Fremont - Buick Co., who started 
handling Buick cars in 1915, have made a 
careful study of this phase of the business and 
have met with marked success. In 1915 they 
sold 25 Buick cars in Fremont and the sur- 
rounding territory. In 1916 the number was 
increased to 77 cars and in 1917 they sold 166 
Buick Valve-in-Head cars of all types. The 
firm is composed of Theodore A. Hilt, Fred 
Durnwald and C. F. Keating, who are to be 
congratulated on the success they have made as 
a result of finding out how Buick utility can be 
applied to the needs of the individual. 









“We purchased the Buick Sedan be- 
cause it is the ideal family car.”— 
Mrs. Wm. Schwartz 
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“This car has exceeded all my expec- 
tations of cost of operating and up- 
keep.”—F. R. Havens 





business or professional use.” 


—Dr. C. N. Mowry 
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| “This car answers all purposes for 


“My car is in use every day, regardless of 


“My Buick Sedan has given the best satisfac- 
weather conditions.”—Creighton Thompson 


tion possible.”—E. E. Bowlus 
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“I surely would advise anyone desiring | 
the best to purchase a Buick.” a 


—John W. Voorhies 


vom we 


“We think our Buick Model E-Six-50 
Sedan is a wonder.”—Mrs. Carl Smith 


“If I were in the market for another 
car, a Buick would be my cheice.”— 


Atty. D. M. Hall 


“Must say that I am well-pleased with 
the car.” —E. J. Franks 





“IT have owned seven cars, but the Buick has them 
all beat for power, easy running and low cost 
of upkeep.”—Michael Hetrick 
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This is the new home of the Central Auto Co., Buick dealers 
at West Bend, Wis. The building is of solid brick construc- 
tion and has a nice showroom and complete garage equipment. 
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During November last, these eight Shriners from Wichita Falls, Texas, 

: went to Dallas to attend the Shrine ceremonial at Hella Temple. Three 

of them are men who had just purchased Buick cars and were driving 

their own cars home. The rest are members lof the |Staley Motor 
and Supply Co., Buick dealers in Wichita Falls. 















Lunt and Davison have handled the retail sales of Buick cars 
in Flint for the past two years. Prior to that time there was 

a local salesroom at the Buick factory, with Mr. Lunt in 

; Bore ; ah ie charge and Mr. Davison assisting him. The business finally 
cera sommes ta cman ont di snsann on grew to such proportions that it was found advisable to have 
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- : it handled by local dealers, and Messrs. Lunt and Davison, 
The Deerfield Auto and Implement Co. are energetic Buick dealers located on account of their long factory experience, were selected 

(| at Deerfield, Wis. They have a modern establishment with plenty of room to handle the Buick in its home city. They have a fine new 
a to take care of their growing business, building and excellent facilities for both sales and service. 








| sae ae The West Side Buick Co., of Milwaukee, occupy this two-story 
tf building at 2715 Grand Avenue. In addition to their fine retail 


.  Fallon’s Garage, Hancock, Mich., has grown froma tiny establishment sales rooms, they have a modern garage and machine shop, 

ae two years ago to this modern garage and machine shop, 60 by 120 feet providing excellent facilities for service to owners. This is an 

in size. Buick cars are handled exclusively and service to owners entirely independent organization from the Buick factory branch 
is carried out in a thorough manner. The front of the building is in Milwaukee, being directly in touch with owners and looking 
arranged as a showroom, with light on two sides and large plate after individual sales and service interests. 


glass windows that provide plenty of opportunity for effective 
i window display. In the rear, with a convenient driveway leading PemesceeRRE 
1 to the main street, is the big, roomy garage and repair department. : 
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Efficiency and economy are prime requisites 


in this class of service, and here we find the 
cause for Buick supremacy in business circles. 


This supremacy is nation-wide and em- 


braces all manner of industries. For Buick 
cars are proof against variations in climate 
and competent to deal with the most 
dificult road conditions. Thus they 
shorten the distance between different points 
and penetrate otherwise inaccessible places. 














INDUSTRIES of every description are daily becoming more 
dand more dependent upon the motor car. In a thousand 
7, ways it contributes its share of that dispatch which is so 
4. essential in successfully.conducting modern business enterprises. 


_ From the very birth of the automobile 


industry, Buick cars have been built around 
the Valve-in-Head principle of design. 
Today they represent the highest develop- 
ment of this correct principle and are 
triumphs of mechanical excellence. 


A wide choice of carefully designed body 
types simplifies the selection of the right 
Buick model for any use, carrying with it 


the assurance of long and care-free service. 


- BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


_ Pioneer Builders of Ualve-in-Head Motor Cars 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Evergbody Knows 
Valve-in-Head means Buick 


“~ 2 
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DAYS WORK 


Successful handling of today’s affairs, national or 
personal, demands that conservation of time and rapid 
contact made possible only by efficient transportation. 


The industrial leader whose daily round includes the 
rush from office to bank, factory, construction work, 
national headquarters—is but one example of the man 
whose points of contact depend on this great conserver 
of time and energy, the modern motor car. 


Buick power with speed and flexibility makes Buick 
cars especially valuable in these rushing times. There 
is also the added advantage in economy of operation. 


Nowadays when men live weeks in days and human 
energy is ata premium, the Buick car takes high place 
as an efficiency factor in America’s destiny. Helping 
to make our national activities possible on their 
present scale — this is the function of 
‘the Buick car and the privilege 
of its builders. 
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Buick Model E- Six- Forty- Five— Five- Passenger Open Model 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY — Main Office and Factory, FLINT, MICH. 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all principal cities Dealers everywhere 
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PAGE FIVE—“ The standing of the company, plus the integrity of the dealer, 
determines the serviceability of the product to the consumer.”’ 
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Gentle Spring! in sunshine clad, He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train 
Well dost thou thy power display! The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the rain; 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad, And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 
And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. When thy merry step draws near. ‘ 


—Long fellow 
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away till you’re fit. Tll run Tethinctstcerianticndsenbiy! | Jacek J. 
the Clarion till you come back.” 
The sick man brightened. “You won’t development schemes of our company are not 


mind?” he questioned. 

“I'd love to try,” asserted Helen. “‘I’ll do 
my best not to make a mess of things.” 

And thus it came about that Helen Cole 
dropped her college course in her sophomore 
year, and took up the management of the 
Emporia Clarion. She had often helped her 
father in the office, and was rather proud of her 
ability to set a good string of type, to read 
proof, write copy, and to do the thousand and 
one things required in a country newspaper 
office. After she took charge of the Clarion, 
it did not take her long to discover some of the 
things which had contributed to the under- 
mining of her father’s health. She had just 
finished a conciliatory interview with Mr. 
Bangs, the old foreman, when President Lowe 
opened the door of her sanctum. 

“Ah, Miss Editor,” he began suavely, “‘glad 
to find you in. Have you a few minutes to 
spare?” 

The editor smiled her prettiest. 
have,” said she. 

“Sorry to know the pater is on the shelf,”’ 
he remarked easily. ‘Expect he’ll be! out of 
commission very long?” 

Helen’s face clouded. ‘“‘Father is in for 
nearly a year’s inactivity at least,’’ she said 
unhappily. ‘Poor Dad’s worked too hard for 
a long time, and now he’s paying the piper.” 

“It’s his own fault—the working too hard,” 
volunteered the visitor. “Begging your par- 
don, dear Miss Cole, but your father’s ideas of 
business are too old-fashioned for these days.” 

“You mean?” questioned Helen, with a 
suspicion of ice in her voice. 

“No offense,” said he, with a gracious wave 
of his hand, “only that your father has let 
slip many opportunities to make money in a— 
perfectly legitimate way.” 

“Meaning that he has failed to feather his 
own nest because he refused to do something 
well, what is the proper word to use—shady?” 
asked Helen keenly. 

“Oh, I protest. Nothing shady. Most cer- 
tainly not. But your father has always been 
absurdly independent and blind to his own 
interest, and—yes, I’ll be frank—he has for 
some time been bucking against our company’s 
interests, and that, you must allow, is very 
poor policy.” 

“It would seem so,” admitted Helen. 
“Granting that, would you mind explaining?” 

“Well,” he began gravely, “I’ll explain as 
briefly as possible. Ill be very frank—and I 
hope you'll see how mistaken your father 
has been, and that the Clarion under its new 
management, and The Consolidated Land 
and Traction Co., will be able to work together 
for the best interests of Emporia.” 

Helen nodded. 

“Well, then,’ continued the visitor, “Mr 
Cole got the mistaken idea that the present 


“T certainly 








legitimate. We are spending a lot of money 
in the town; developing extensive power pro- 
jects; have increased our capital stock; 
organized subsidiary companies, and so on. 





“‘The editor 
smiled her 
prettiest’’ 


In short, we are doing big business. We and 
our allied companies have an immense amount 
of printing done yearly, and naturally it goes 
to our friends. All we want is the Clarion’s 
good will, and willingness to say such good 
things of our enterprises as we deserve.” 

“That’s fair enough,’ remarked Helen. 
*“Hasn’t Dad done that?’ 

*““No—that is, not exactly. He looks with 
suspicion upon the company, and either says 
nothing, which is bad enough, or says the wrong 
things—or uses sarcasm—or—well, puts things 
in the wrong light.” 

“Poor, misguided Dad!’ exclaimed Helen. 
“He can be sarcastic, and always goes his own 
gait, regardless of consequences.” 

“Yes, regardless of consequences. Nobody 
ever asked him to do anything wrong, but—”’ 

*““He won't be dictated to?” suggested Helen. 
“Visine aly. 

“Exactly,” nodded the president. ‘And 
sometimes it is wiser to take the advice of 
others.” 

“But I should hardly think that anything 
this little country paper, might say could 


Writ -ivevo n 


and she awaited results. President 
Lowe did not detect the barb, and 
fell into the trap. 

“But Mr. Cole is no ordinary writer or 
editor,” said the great man. “He is horribly 
sarcastic, and has a way of putting things in 
so cute a way that everybody laughs. His 
sarcastic and pointed writings hold us up to 
ridicule, or worse. A company or person can 
stand abuse or most anything else, but it is 
fatal to be laughed at.” 

“And Daddy has a fatal facility for detecting 
the weak point in anything and building a 
laugh on it,’ admitted Helen, very cheerfully. 

Mr. Lowe nodded. ‘Well, all we want is 
the Clarion’s good will and to have the paper 
put our various activities in the right light. 
You understand?” 

“I believe I do. The point is that you 
simply wish the Clarion’s point of view to 
coincide with your company’s. Am I correct?” 

“Put in a very bald way—yes.” 

“If it does?” Helen’s manner and tone were 
wonderfully like her father’s. 

“If it does, the company will be grateful. 
Incidentally, we shall be glad to turn the 
Clarion’s way, as much of our large printing 
contracts as your office can handle.” 

“And if it doesn’t?” 

‘““My dear young lady! I think we under- 
stand each other. You can scarcely anticipate 
finding out for yourself how unpleasant such 
a situation may be.”’ 

As Helen thought over this interview after- 
wards she could not repress a smile. She 
itched to write her father about it. But when 
her cousin Jack, the rising young village lawyer, 
began to rave about the company, she listened 
intently to his strictures of ‘‘old Lowe,” and 
the latest of the company’s projects. 

“Too bad Uncle Horace isn’t here,” he 
exclaimed regretfully. He’d let the daylight 
through that crooked little scheme of theirs 
about the new bridge.” 

“Don’t you credit me with any brains?” 


asked his cousin demurely. 
Jack stared and looked puzzled. “By 


George, Nell, but it would be great if you’d 
just get after °em, hammer and tongs. Noth- 
ing old Lowe fears like publicity, and he’s 
bought up every editorial mouth in the county, 
and got them all to sing the song he wants. 
Well, it’s no use spoiling your bread and butter, 
but I wish somebody would expose that com- 
placent old grafter and his grafting company.” 

““Why don’t you tell me what you are driving 
at?” suggested the girl. ‘I hate hints.” 

It took no urging to get Jack to launch out 
into a long and interesting account of The 
Consolidated Land and Traction Co.’s tactics, 
involved machinations, and not altogether 
unclouded history. Helen listened as one 
entranced. 

“Where did you learn all this?’ she asked 
when the young attorney paused for breath. 
“Are you certain of your facts?” 
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“Absolutely. I’ve had my ear to the ground 
foralong time. A lot of old fellows like Uncle 
Horace know all these things, but nobody dares 
to breathe them.” 

Thereafter paragraphs began to appear in 
the Clarion which read suspiciously as though 
Mr. Cole were again on deck. Mr. Lowe read 
these items the first few times with merely 
an annoyed toss of the head. When, however, 
one week, a decidedly trenchant article on the 
proposed new bridge appeared, he made up 
his mind that this little insurrection must be 
nipped in the bud. 

“T fear, Miss Cole, you did not fully grasp 
my meaning when I was in before,” began the 
president, at this second inter- 
view. “The Clarion’s com- 
ments on the bridge project 
are hardly in line with our 
desires. In fact, they are 
distinctly prejudicial to our 
interests.” 

“Indeed!” Helen’s tones 
were very even. “That is 
unfortunate. I. wrote from 
the public’s point of view.” 

President Lowe got a trifle 
red. “I am working for my 
company, not the public,” he 
exploded, ‘‘and I advise you 
to Jet the public look after 
their own interests. The dear 
public is a very poor pay- 
master.” 


“But I have a distinct 
leaning toward the public 


when the public is right,” pro- 
tested the girl. 

“My company is always 
right,’ suggested the presi- 
dent, cunningly. “If the 
Clarion continues to harp on 
its present objectionable 
string, I ——.”” There was a 
significant pause. 

“Well?” 

“T’ll fight you like I would 
any man who bucks against 
me,” threatened the magnate. 
“You get me?” 

“T believe I do,” was the 
sweet rejoinder. “But you 
might as well understand, first as last, that 
you can’t dictate my policy, and if you don’t 
play straight, I shall not hesitate to do some 
airing of your company’s transactions. Good 
morning, Mr. Lowe,” and the interview ended. 

Then came the deluge. Foreman Bangs 
sidled into her office and announced that he 
was leaving at the end of the week. He 
refused to say anything further, but Jack 
enlightened her. 

“Why, my dear, old man Lowe is going to 
start an opposition paper. Bangs has been 
hired to take charge of the new plant. The 
Clarion is to be put out of the running.” 

Helen turned a trifle pale. ‘“‘Isn’t he mean! 
But [ll win out Jack, see if I don’t.” 

The next week Billy Van sailed into town 
and stepped into the foremanship. He put 
in his first day getting the lay of the land, and 
he took to Jack at first sight. ‘“There’s going 
to be some fun around here,” he announced. 
“That Mr. Lowe appears to be a crafty old 
duck, and will bear watching. But it’ll be 
sport beating those grafters, even if we haven’t 
the money.” 

“Don’t get rash,” advised the attorney. 
“It'll take all your brains to pull the Clarion 
through. By the way, you say you graduated 
from Ohio in ’14?” Billy nodded. 

“Well, you must have known Stewart Lowe, 
then. He was Ohio, ’14, too, I believe.” 

“You bet he was. Great guns, is he the 
Thomas Lowe’s son?’ 

“The same,” smiled Jack. ‘An engineer 
for his father’s company, at that. But he’s a 
very good sort. Not like his father.” 

“T know he’s white, all through,’ asserted 
Billy knowingly, “unless he’s changed since he 
left college.” 

Billy lost no time in hunting up his old class- 
mate, and they were soon on very friendly 
terms. He at once introduced his friend to 
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Miss Cole, and was gratified to note that the 
two took to each other at once. 

Old Mr. Lowe, despite his egoism and love 
of power, was yet absurdly childish when his 
own personality was touched. Therefore, 
when, after a fit of sickness, the Clarion printed 
a local to the effect that ‘‘President Lowe of 
The Consolidated Land and Traction Co. is on 
the street again, after being housed for some 
time by a bad attack of the gout,’ his pride 
was touched to the quick, and he lost no time 
in calling at the Clarion office to clear the air. 
To his amazement, he found his son Stewart 
there, in an animated conversation with the 
editor. 


“‘Don’t you dare to print this, miss’’ 





“Haven’t you any better use for your time 
than hanging around here?” he abruptly shot 
at his son, regardless of Helen’s presence. “‘I 
came to tell you, Miss Cole, that I have suffered 
all the indignities at your hands that I propose 
to. I had the gout, indeed! Nothing but a 
touch of rheumatism.” 

Miss Cole smiled. ‘Oh, I see. I’m very 
sorry I credited you wth something beyond 
you,” she said sweetly. “I understood it was 
gout, and—” 

“Never mind what you understood,” sput- 
tered the irate gentleman, now in a totally 
uncontrolled rage. ‘‘Hereafter I forbid you to 
mention my name in any shape or manner in 
your paper. Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly,” responded Helen with dignity, 
“You will have no further reason to complain, 
Mr. Lowe. I shall be most happy to oblige 
you!” 

A few weeks later the town was thrown into 
a fit of laughter and Mr. Lowe into a tower- 
ing rage by the publication in the Clarion of 
the list of newly elected officers of the local 
bank. Thomas Lowe had been president and 
director of this institution for years, and was 
re-elected at each annual meeting, as a matter 
of course. Hence the mirth which was aroused 
when, in printing the list of officials elected, 
the Clarion used blanks in the spaces where 
the Honorable Thomas Lowe’s name should 
have appeared. Now, no man, however mod- 
est, is constituted to see with complacency, 
his name appear in print as “ President, 
Mr. ——; Director, Mr. » least of all 
a man like the president of The Consolidated 
Land and Traction Co. He pointed out the 
awful thing to his son, Stewart. 

“The whole town’s laughing at me, for every- 
body knows who’s meant. The devil!” 

“The angel, you mean,” retorted Stewart, 
purposely twisting the old gentleman’s mean- 
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ing. ‘““That girl has some spirit and some 
brains, and you can’t make her dance as you 
pipe. You'd better apologize and rescind your 
order, or you may get a worse dose. I suspect 
that Billy Van and Helen know all about some 
deals you’ve made for those flowage rights, 
and—what’s to prevent the Clarion from 
making that public?” 

His father snorted. ‘“‘How do you know all 
this? Pretty, isn’t it, for a son to go sleuth- 
ing against his parent.” 

“Careful, Dad,” admonished Stewart. “I’m 
only telling you that you have clever people 
to deal with. What Billy and Helen haven’t 
found out about you and the company, Jack 
Craig has, and between them 
they can put the thumb- 
screws on you, if they choose. 
I thought you were slandered, 
and so did a little detective 
work on my own account, in- 
». tending to refute their argu- 
" ments. My investigations 
forced me to—to—believe that 
the points made by the Clarion 
could not be—could not be 
denied, and well—I stopped 
investigating—but they 
haven’t. I really think, Dad, 
that an apology to Helen— 
Miss Cole—would be a good 
diplomatic move.” 

It took the august president 
two days to determine his next 
move. Then he hobbled to 
the Clarion office. 

“IT see you took me literally 
the other day about not using 
my name,” he smiled. “‘Must 
confess I was rather taken 
aback at the unique result.” 

“What else could I do?” 
was the polite query. “I had 
no choice.” 

“Well, the joke’s on me,” 
conceded the magnate. “I 
withdraw my embargo.” 

Helen’s face relaxed. ‘I can 
use your name, then, even 
though you should have an- 
other attack of g—I beg your 
pardon, rheumatism?” 

“Yes, but remember it’s always rheumatism.” 

“Here is an article intended for this week’s 
issue. You see I had omitted your name, 
but as you have now given me permission to 
use it, I shall, of course, insert your name in 
the proper places.” 

Mr. Lowe took the paper, snd began to 
skim it rapidly. His face grew livid. 

“Why, young woman, this is a confounded 
libel. If you dare to print that calumny, either 
with my name, or without, I’ll sue you.” 

“Every word of that is true. You don’t 
suppose I’d be fool enough to make statements 
which could not be proven?” 

The old man marched around the room two 
or three times, and then came to a halt be- 
fore her. 

“Don’t you dare to print this, miss,’’ he 
exclaimed belligerently. ‘It will be the end of 
the Clarion if you do. I don’t want to be hard 
on a woman, but print that, and it’s war to 
the knife. I shan’t stand your nonsense any 
more.” 

“Do you call this nonsense, too?” Helen 
handed him another piece of manuscript. This 
time her opponent did not grow livid, but 
became as white as the paper. ‘‘Where did 
you get your authority for that parcel of lies?’’ 

“That parcel of facts was unearthed chiefly 
by Mr. Van. How he discovered them I don’t 
know, but I possess proof of all the facts. 
Unless you give me a good reason to the con- 
trary, I shall use these facts later. That bridge 
deal is not going through till people know 
what is back of it, if the Clarion can prevent it.”’ 

Mr. Lowe stamped around the room a 
few more times. 

“The Bugle will be discontinued with the 
next issue,”’ he said abruptly, halting before 
the girl. 

“The Clarion seems to be ample for the 
field. And upon [Continued on page fourteen] 
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integrity of the dealer determines the ser- 


| The standing of the company plus the | 
|} vtceability of the product to the consumer. 





ERE we have a sterling truth for 

everybody connected with auto- 

mobiles, either in the capacity of 
owner, dealer or manufacturer. It is 
the experie nee of centuries of miscella- 
neous business boiled down into a single 
axiom, and it is valuable because it 
expresses an economic law. 





Let us seé what is meant by the 
standing of the company. One man 


may say that it means. financial 
strength. Another will be of the 


opinion that the engineers and design- 
ers determine the character of its 
product and therefore its standing. A 
third will say that everything else is 
secondary to its manufacturi ing facilities 
and experience, because correct manu- 
facture is so vital to serviceability. 


All Are Essential 


HE truth is that all three are abso- 

lutely essential in developing a pro- 
duct of genuine merit at a reasonable 
cost to the user. Financial strength 
means a good deal more than mere 
prosperity. It means that the product 
must have received a_ considerable 
amount of recognition among users. It 
means purchasing power that enables 
the manufacturer to buy from reliable 
sources at advantageous prices and in 
sufficient quantities to insure uniform- 
ity in the raw materials. It means 
capacity for expansion in buildings and 
equipment to take care of increased 
business without jeopardy to any part 
of the product. It means the devotion 
of both time and money to investigat- 
ing anything that offers an opportunity 
for improvement in any department. 


Design is the union of scientific 
theory with common sense_ utility. 
That the finished product should work 
is not enough, because that is only part 
of the story. How efficiently it will 
work and at what cost is the real test. 
And this is a matter of development 
and experience. It is like a problem in 
mathematics—you cannot be sure of 
the answer until you can prove it. 


The Human Element 
AN PES le is a question of 


equipment and organization. The 
human element looms large because of 
the necessity fora perfect under standing 
between the factory experts and the 
designers, and between the officials and 
the workmen. In this way everybody 
is thinking about the product and the 
result is the development of wonderful 
machinery and tools for the accurate 
and economical manufacture of the 
individual parts, and of manufacturing 
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eliminate lost motion. 


that 
The system of progressive manufacture 
and assembling has been developed to 
a surprising extent in this manner. 


systems 


All this has to do with the actual 
production of the cars, and we now 
come to the second phase, the integrity 
of the dealer. We can hardly judge the 
honesty of a dealer by a dollars and 
cents standard. Rather, we must look 
upon him as the point of contact with 
the purchaser in a service way and 
judge his integrity by the manner in 
which he enables his owners to get the 
greatest productiveness from their cars. 
If the dealer is equipped only for the 
sale of cars, his value is questionable. 
But if he interprets service in the light 
in which service must necessarily be 
regarded by an honest dealer, and 
renders same to his trade, he is an 
asset to the company he represents and 
to the owners who have given him their 
business. 


A Stable Policy 


OW we have seen the bearing of the 

company’s standing on the quality 
of the finished product, and how the 
integrity of the dealer determines the 
kind of service that may be expected by 
the owner, which gives to even the unini- 
tiated a safe rule by which to measure 
a motor car value in purchasing. 


Buick officials have made a life work 
of the motor car industry and there is 
no angle of the designing, manufactur- 
ing or selling situation with which 
they are not constantly in touch. 

Their policy has been a singularl: 
stable one. In the early days before 
the motor car became a commercial 
necessity, the Buick Motor Company 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
Valve-in-Head Motors, and as one 
of the earliest pioneers in the motor 
ear field, busied themselves in applying 
the Valve-in-Head principle to motors 
for automobile use. 


A Flying Start 


HE principle had already been 

demonstrated and they were able to 
commence building automobiles with a 
flying start. The name Buick very 
early became synonymous with Valve- 
in-Head, and Valve-in-Head_ with 
power and economy. 


This eliminated the most perplex- 
ing problem at the very start. The 
design was a settled thing and only 
remained to be developed as experience 
might dictate in order to give the 
utmost in power and durability and 
efficiency. So the business took firm 
hold and increased with great rapidity 
as the benefits of motor cars became 
more widely known. 

The question of marketing the cars 
under the right conditions was solved 





General Sales 
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Buick 


That service sys- 


and the basis for the service 
system established. 
tem as it exists today is one 
any manufacturer in the 
be justly proud. It 
arms out into every nook and corner 
of the civilized world and is a sure 
source of service to every Buick owner. 


of which 
world might 


reaches long 


For the Buick Motor Company has 
surrounded itself with dealers of in- 
tegrity. Anybody can sell cars and 
pocket the profits. But it takes a real 
automobile dealer to render good ser- 
vice, and in practically all cases the 
Buick car is represented by the best 
dealer that the territory affords. 

Immense stocks of Buick parts are 
carried in all large centers, and propor- 
tionate stocks are carried by the 
dealers in smaller places. 

The Buick factory as it stands at 
present is one of the country’s largest 
industrial plants. The investment in 
buildings and machinery is enormous 
and many thousands of skilled work- 
men are employed in building Buick 
vars. For a whole mile this factory 
extends along the railroad leading into 
Flint and every single department is a 
model for the efficiency expert. 


How the Owner Sees It 


UICK carsand pleased Buick owners 

are to be found everywhere. Theirs 
is not the hectic enthusiasm of the 
tyro, but that of experienced motor 
car users who know what to expect 
from motor cars and who have learned 
to value the Buick for what it can do 
for them. 

The Buick is especially popular in 
business circles, among that class of 
users who must depend upon a motor 
car to shorten distances and render the 
keeping of appointments easy and cer- 
tain. It is popular with professional 
men, particularly those who must make 
a number of trips in the course of the 
day. It takes precedence in that varied 
field of busy men to whom serviceability 
is the first consideration, whether the 
product to be purchased is a motor 
car or any other useful business 
equipment. 


And the Buick Motor Company is 
glad to have its product measured by 
the same rule that intelligent pur- 
chasers apply to other manufactured 
products of proven worth. It is justly 
proud of the record that stretches back 
for nearly twenty years into motor 
ear history. It is proud of the dealer 
organization that represents it in the 
selling and service fields. And it is 
willing to rest its claim for preference on 
the rule which is older than any existing 
business institution: “The standing of 
the company plus the integrity of 
the dealer determines the serviceability 
of the product to the consumer.” 
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This great press eliminates several machining operations on Buick connecting 
rods. The forgings are placed on the die, the powerful punch descends with 
@ pressure of 600 tons, flattening the rods to the proper dimensions 


HERE is a phase of motor car manufac- 
ture that is not often touched upon in 
describing the things that are essential to 
excellence in the finished product; yet there 
is no other single feature that is of greater 
interest or is of more importance to the pro- 
duction of fine mechanical parts that will fit 
together with perfect precision and insure abso- 
lute interchangeability. This is the design and 
manufacture of tools, dies and jigs for the num- 
berless machines in a well equipped factory. 
At the Buick factory there are two depart- 
ments devoted to this work. The master 
mechanics’ department is made up of experts 
who are versed in every branch of manufacture 
and are therefore competent to design the 
proper equipment. The tool making depart- 
ment consists of a corps of high grade 
mechanics headed by a tool expert of long 
experience, who is capable of interpreting and 
executing the plans laid out by the designers. 
When a new Buick model has been designed 
and tested by the engineers and the sample 
cars have proven by long tests that they are 
ready for production, the blue prints and 
specifications are turned over to the various 
manufacturing heads and plans are gotten 
under way for duplicating these cars in im- 
mense quantities. 





The first stage in modeling Buick gasoline tanks, with sheet metal blank 
in place in the form with edges flanged over 


A tremendous mass of detail is involved. 
There must be no mistakes and no delays. 
For when manufacture is once gotten under 
way all departments must begin to produce in 
unison, and in quantity; and when the various 
assemblies get to the big assembly plant they 
must all fit together accurately, without 
trouble and without the slightest alteration. 

Moreover, the parts must be manufactured 
with the least possible waste of time or material 
and wherever it is practicable to perform two 
or more operations accurately without remov- 
ing the part from the machine or the jig, the 
various appliances are so designed as to make 
this possible. 

This makes it necessary for the master 
mechanics to work in the closest harmony with 
the superintendents and foremen of the various 
departments, in order to take advantage of 
their experience with similar parts in the past. 

It will of course be understood that many of 
the tools and jigs for a new model do not differ 
from those used on similar previous models 
unless a newer and better method has been 
worked out, because sweeping changes are not 
made in Buick cars each season just for the 
sake of having something to talk in advertising. 
But the work of the designers and tool designers 
goes on constantly throughout the year and is 








Hee on the most constructive methods for the 


improvement of the cars and their manu- 
facture. In this way the Buick Motor Com- 
pany is able to cash in on past experience to 
the fullest extent. 

So these tools that require little or no change 
are soon disposed of and the work is concen- 
trated on the new parts, which will of course 
require new tools, and in some cases entirely 
new machines. The best equipment on the 
market is studied and selections made with 
great care. Sometimes it is necessary to 
modify such machinery to some extent and 
again it is necessary to design and build the 
entire machine at the Buick factory because 
there is nothing on the market that will answer 
the purpose. “Where large special machinery 
is required, experts from the manufacturers of 
such machinery come to the Buick plant and 
work out the problems in conjunction with the 
master mechanics. 

After production is gotten under way, the 
tool designers are continually busy in different 
parts of the factory, working out the more com- 
plex problems. For their constant effort is to 
reduce handling and to reduce spoilage, and 
they are never satisfied until they feel that the 
work is as near 100 per cent efficient as human 
ingenuity can make it. 





The halves of the form have molded the metal and the punch has sealed 
the seam. Tank is now ready for soldering 
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To illustrate, there are several interesting 
operations on even so small a part as the con- 
ducting rod. After heat treatment, it has been 
universally customary to machine the oil dip 
and the piston and crank pin bosses, and this 
practice was formerly followed at the Buick 
plant. But now, as the rods come from the 
heat treating department, they are put into a 
600-tons press between two dies and the enor- 
mous pressure does in half a second the work 
that otherwise requires several minutes’ careful 
machining. 

Now there are two holes that must be drilled 
in the rod—one for the piston pin and one for 
the pin on the crankshaft. To insure accu- 
racy and to save time and spoilage, the rods 
are placed in a jig and the two holes drilled at 
once. 

Six rods are then put in a fixture, the lower 
bearing caps cut off, the bosses milled at both 
ends and the oil dip cut to length—four opera- 
tions without removing. 

Four rods and four bearing caps are next put 
in what is known as a turntable jig—that is, it 
revolves on a turntable and presents the rods 
and caps alternately to the drills. Four sets 
of drills drill the holes in the four rods for the 
bearing cap bolts, when the jig reverses and 
the holes in the bearing caps are drilled. In 
this way the drills are constantly operating, 
because while the four rods are being worked 
on the operator is removing the bearing caps 
already drilled and putting in four fresh ones. 
And on account of the manner in which the 
work is done, perfect interchangeability is 
assured. 

“A machine has been designed and built in 
the Buick factory for pressing the bushings in 
the small end of the connecting rods. The 
usual practice has been to do this work by 
hand but the powerful machine works very 
much quicker. 

Another ingenious device of Buick 
design is that for die casting ! he babbitt 
bearings right into the conne ‘ting rods 
and lower bearing caps. Pure babbitt 
metal is melted and cast under great 
pressure, so that the resulting bearings 
are entirely free from holes and imper- 
fections and will wear much longer than 
bearings cast in the ordinary way. 

In the piston department is a ma- 
chine designed and built by the Buick 
tool department, for finish boring the 
two holes in the piston through which 
the wrist pin passes. It is a delicate 
operation and one which, if not pro- 
perly done, will yield a high percentage 
of scrap. This means that the piston 
must be firmly held in position and 
that the drill must be perfectly- rigid 
from start to finish. The drill is sup- 
ported by a shaft running through 
large babbitted bearings, the point of 
the drill being made in the form of a 
smooth cylinder which passes through 
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Expanding punch and great steel die for drawing the cowls of Buick 
bodies from sheet metal in one operation. This cut shows sheet 
metalin die and punch ready to descend <i 
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the holes in the piston and enters a guide on 
the other side. The drill is thus firmly held at 
either end and works with perfect accuracy. 
This machine is semiautomatic and one man 
can turn out several thousand finished pistons 
daily with it. Here is a case where the Buick 
experts designed not only the tools and fixtures, 
but actually made the machine itself from the 
rough castings right on up. 

A device of equal interest, yet entirely differ- 
ent from any of those just described, is the 
expanding punch and die which form the 
shroud of the Buick body in a single operation. 
This operation is really impressive because of 
the immensity of the toggle press which takes 
a piece of tough sheet steel and molds it like so 
much paper. The die alone weighs several 
tons and fills up a space of eight feet between 
the main supports of the press. 

A flat sheet of metal is cut to the shape of the 
blank and the ends are bent overon the forming 
table. It is then placed on the die and as the 
great cog wheels commence torevolve the blank 
holder descends, presses the metal partly down 
into the die and grips the edges firmly so they 
cannot move. This movement also gives the 
shroud its preliminary shape at the rear end by 
an expanding motion of the blank holder. The 
expanding punch immediately follows, comes 
into contact with the stock and expands to fill 
the entire die less the thickness of the sheet 
metal. 

This expanding motion is the secret and 
the triumph of the entire operation and makes 
possible in one setting of the machine what 
otherwise requires from three to six operations. 
The punch is of course made in sections, and 
besides forming the metal to the shape of the 
die it cuts the door openings and turns the 
flanges at the same time, as well as punching 
all necessary holes in the metal for body bolts. 





ing what was formerly a laborious hand operation 
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Punch has descended to bottom of die, expanded to full width, 
; 5 formed the cowl, flanged the front end, cut the door openings and 
Bic: oii punched necessary holes in the metal 


The work done by this punch and die was 
formerly considered impossible in one operation, 
because the opening through which the punch 
enters is smaller than the rest of the die, 
consequently it must expand after entering 
and contract to get out again. The entire 
apparatus was worked out by the experts in 
the sheet metal department of the Buick Motor 
Company. 

In another part of the sheet metal depart- 
ment is an ingenious machine for making the 
oval gasoline tanks. This machine is also 
Buick designed and built. The sheet metal 
comes to the machine as a flat sheet of the 
proper size, with all necessary holes cut in it, 
done in one operation. The ends are then 
flanged over and the sheet put in the forming 
machine. Around the die are two formers, 
hinged like a clam shell, which close around the 
metal, press it against the die, lock the two 
flanges together and hold them against the die. 
Then a punch the length of the whole gasoline 
tank strikes the seam along its entire length and 
seals it. This operation occurs so quickly that 
it is difficult to tell how it is done until some- 
body explains it step by step. But in the three 
operations of cutting, flanging and forming, the 
results obtained are better than was possible 
under the old method requiring eight or nine 
operations. 

It would be easy to go on indefinitely des- 
cribing in detail the work of the tool designing 
department. Every department of the Buick 
Motor Company bears the unmistakable signs 
of its efforts. Its work is to take the various 
parts as they are specified by the engineer- 
ing department and find out the best way to 
build them by co-operating with the officials 
in the manufacturing departments and profit- 
ing by their experience. They are held strictly 
accountable for the accuracy which is so vital 
in building parts for Buick cars. 

All through the plant you will find 
the limits of variation on parts held 
to a fineness which the average man 
can hardly conceive. A limit of 1/1000 
of an inch is very common, while a 
limit of half a thousandth of an inch 
is exacted on various parts of pistons, 
connecting rods, crankshafts, trans- 
missions and other parts. The tool 
designing department must furnish 
machinery that will not only turn out 
one part, or a few hundred parts accur- 
ately, but will continue to do so 
throughout the year without holding 
up the ceaseless production stream 
flowing through them in each and every 
department. 

The work of designing and building 
tools has developed into an exact 
science. It has always received the 
closest attention at the Buick factory 
and is responsible in no small degree 
for the high quality and. moderate 
price of Buick cars. 


This machine seams together the bodies and side pieces of 
Buick fenders as easily as a seamstress laysa pleat, supersed: 
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The interiors are as caref 


E-Six-46—3 or 4-Passenger Closed Model meéchaniana Dheran hea 


Model E-Six-46 is a roomy Coupe for three or four passengers. It is ideal for been made sullannre desu 
continuous business or fahren use, or for the small family. The interior is that has been built into tue 
finished in serviceable hand buffed leather—some with rich automobile cloth. 












E-Six-47—5-Passenger Closed Model 


Model E-Six-47 is a four-door Sedan for five passengers. There is plenty of 
room in its finely finished interior and power to spare in its six-cylinder 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor. It is well adapted to every kind of motoring 
service and may be used with comfort every day in the year. 
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E-Four-37—5-Passenger Closed Model 


enema 


fy planned as the Model E-Four-37 continues to hold the center of the closed car stage. It is a true 
] convenience have Sedan model, complete in every detail and seating five with comfort. Yet it is mod- 
li: by the refinement estly priced and its maintenance cost is small. It has solved the automobile problem ; 
/ for hundreds of families where but one car must serve all purposes. 1 
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Mr. William Mazy. of Grant, Texas, drove his Buick D-Six-45 15,000 

miles last year in looking after his own and two other Texas plan- 

tations. His repair bill was extremely small. The car has now been 

driven over 19,000 miles and has enabled two other plantation owners 
to cash in on Mr. Mazy’s managing ability 


Eddie Waterman is one of the thousands of men from the Buick organization who are 
actively serving the Stars and Stripes. He is the son of G. S. Waterman, Buick dealer 


at Fresno, Calif., and is now in the U. S. aviation service in Italy, where this photo- 
graph was taken. Before entering the service, Mr. Waterman acquired no small repu- 
tation as a racing driver 





This Buick Model D-Six-45 was originally sold in August, 1915, and later purchased 
by Barney Wetzell, who is shown at the wheel. The car has been driven 52,000 miles, 
the engine has never been taken down and the car has a speed of 77 miles per hour. 
During 1917 it took first place in the half mile race at Peru, October 16; first in the 
25 mile races at Sandwich, November 9th and 29th, and second in the 100 mile race at 
Kewanee. This record speaks eloquently for the sound construction and correct design 
of Buick Valve-in-Head cars, and their capacity for all kinds of service, whether on 
the track or in general use. Mr. Wetzell is employed by P. W. Kempster and Co., 
Buick dealers at Sterling, IIl. 
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Buick Model D-Fours. in 


“Somewhere in France” 








March 










Here is the efficient service organization of the Standard Auto Service Co., St. 
Louis Buick dealers. H. G. Hurd, proprietor, is standing at the right of the 
picture, the third man from the right. There is not a more willing or effective 
service organization in the country. It is equipped to the letter with every 
modern convenience. A big Model E-Six-49 car has been rebuilt into the hand- 


some service car shown and is held ready at all times to answer service calls of 
every description 





When Miss Katherine Stinson, the daring young aviatrix, gave her exhibition 
January 6th for the benefit of the Sacramento Braves, the event was preceded by 
an automobile fashion show. Miss Stinson offered a cup for the most popular car, 
the award to be judged by the applause as the cars filed singly past the grand- 
stand. The Buick Sedan, driven by the sons of J. D. Lauppe, Buick dealer at 
Sacramento, carried off the prize. Miss Stinson has just completed the non-stop 
flight from San Diego to San Francisco, the longest ever accomplished by a 
woman, She was escorted to the grounds by Earl Cooper, the famous racing 
driver, in his Buick Coupe. 
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j “This is my fourth Buick, each succeeding “The best every-day car I ever owned,” is 
car being just a trifle better.” This is the pointed praise of Mr. Thomas More- 
the comment of Dr. Wm. A. Nealon, land, a prominent business man of 
of Pittsburgh, whose picture is Pittsburgh, for his Buick Model 
shown above E-Six-50 Sedan 
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Lou Wolfe and his Valve-in-Head snow plow kept Altoona, Pa., warm on more a Buick Model 16, and labored ten hours a day for two weeks during January- 
than one occasion this winter. Altoona gets its coal from the Buckhorn Mountain Mr. Wolfe is the first man to the left of the plow. The road commissioner is the 
mine. When the road was buried in snow travel was cut off and Altoona’ man with a soft hat seated on the fender of the D-4. The ingenious outfit was 
shivered. So Mr. Wolfe placed this 600-pound plow in front of a Buick D-4 and always able to dispose of the big drifts successfully and keep the road cleared 








Mr. James P. Kelley, treasurer of the American Steel Co., of Pittsburgh and New Mr. M. W. Spear, who feathers the nests of the newlyweds in Pittsburgh, is a very 
York, owns a seven-passenger Buick Sedan with which he is very well pleased. enthusiastic Buick owner. “My Buick Coupe,” he writes, “is giving such satis- 
“My Model E-Six-50 Buick Sedan,” he writes, “is rendering me splendid service factory service that if I were without a car this would be my choice” 

and affords myself and family great comfort and satisfaction in all kinds of 

weather. It is a distinct pleasure to own one” 





The really tasteful and handsome 
showrooms are not confined to the 
largest cities. Here is an interior 
view of the Clarksburg Auto Com- 
pany’s establishment, the home of 
the Buick in Clarksburg, W. Va. 
This showroom is a model for com- 
fort and its decorative scheme is 
carried out very consistently. Mr. 
Harry P. Strum, the proprietor, has 
a fine record in that territory, and 
his success is reflected in every part 
| of the establishment 
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“My new Buick Coupe has been the most valuable business 


eae asset I could wish for.”— Mrs. R. T. Depew, Ins 
“On the coldest days my Buick Sedan has Serer AU SAIS Tol Cia a 


taken me to and from business in com- 


* Le fort.”—Hubert C. Minard, Attorney 


IXTY-THREE men and women of Buffalo have 

selected Buick closed models for their business 
cars since last July. They represent all types of 
industry, capital, manufacturing, merchandising, 
public utilities. Individually, they recognize the 
necessity for a rapid and sure means of transporta- 
tion in their daily operations. Collectively, they 
have found the closed car the satisfactory solution. 


In purchasing Buick closed cars they have sacri- 
ficed nothing that any other type of car could offer 
them. They have the same speed, performance, 
economy and reliability. And they have a larger 
measure of comfort and adaptability. 





“I have owned all models of Buicks; own two now. My Sedan For the closed car owner is ready for any motoring 

appeals to me as the acme of success.”—M. C. Young, Merchant : conditions. He can let in the cooling breeze or shut 
out the wet and cold. The interior of his car always 
conforms to the demands of health and comfort, at 


any season of the year. 


These cars have all been sold by Klepfer Brothers, 

Buick dealers in Buffalo and Depew, New York, 

whose fine service methods supply the last detail 

in making the Buick closed models ideal from the 
standpoint of the man or woman of affairs. “Qeeae 





re ; rages 
I have owned nine makes of cars, and find my Buick Sedan the best and 
most economical for my business.”—J. C. Brown, Merchant 





ee 
I have had several more expensive cars, but hereafter, for business and economy. 
° 299 7. 4 . * 
a Buick for mine.’ ”—W*m. C. Young, Chain Restaurants 





‘ “I find my Buick valuable in business, and most desirable 
and economical to operate.”—H. H. Ganson, Supt. American Car Wheel Co 








“M- f ick 9, 2 2 Sry b a Cee oe 
ad ee has u rae power, is easy riding and is just the car that suits Salesrooms of Klepfer Brothers: Buick dealersitn Bufalowbabeor 
; ¥ purpose. —Q. H. P. Champlin, Supt. Strong Steel Foundry Co. service establishment is also maintained to take care o cn 
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moa! ei eps ace se ses ee Codd Cai Wor a “T have used one, four, six and eight-cylinder cars and believe my Buick Sedan 
uicks. — den, General Manager Gou oupler Works .excels them all in comfort al economy. I consider my car just as 


ss essential as my medicine case.” —Arthur R. Gibson, M. D 
) ‘ 





“T own two Buicks. Have run a good many cars, but feel the 
Buick is the best.”—C. W. Goodyear, Lumber 


“T have never owned a car that gave 
such satisfaction from a business and 
comfort standpoint as my Buick 
Coupe.” —George Stabell, Contractor 
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} “It is the best, easiest riding, and suits all my requirements.” 
| —K. C. Evarts, Stocks and Bonds 
“This is my third and best Buick. It suits me in every respect.” 
| , —Benjamin Kittinger, Oil 
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"My Buick Coupe is satisfac tory in every detail, and too much cannot be said in 


“J have always used higher priced cars, but am more than pleased a 
praise of it.”°-—Arthur L. Hoover, Real Estate 


this Coupe, which is economical and satisfactory for business and all 
other purposes.”—C. H. VW ‘illiamson, Stocks and Bonds 
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Squeaks 
AN ese the minor ailments that some- 
times develop in motor cars may be 


numbered body squeaks. They have nothing 
to do with the running of the car and are not 
of frequent occurrence, and being easily re- 
moved they need cause no annoyance. 

Body squeaks are the result of the racking 
and straining of the car due to driving over 
rough roads or streets continually, or to any 
other use that will cause the chassis to jerk 
and tug at the body bolts. 

Buick bodies are very securely fastened to 
the chassis by means of the body bolts, which 
pass down through the frame of the car, These 
bolts are of generous size and are tightened 
firmly before the car leaves the factory. As 
an additional precaution, “shims” or strips of 
felt, are placed between the body and the 
metal frame of the car, to prevent actual con- 
tact and do away with squeaks that otherwise 
might occur after a certain amount of use. 

Should squeaks of any kind develop in the 
Buick body they may be eliminated by simply 
tightening the body bolts with a good sized 
wrench, which will draw the body down firmly 
in position again. 

In case this does not entirely cure the squeak, 
it is advisable to drive the car to the nearest 
Buick dealer. because it may be that the felt 


TH 


BUICKS GIVE LONG SERVICE AT LOW CO 


A Wealth of Power 

(HAVE had my Buick Light Six for fourteen 

months and driven it 19,000 miles,” writes 
Mr. J. O. Cass, of San Benito, Texas, “and 
never yet have I been in a position to use all 
of its power. On one occasion I used it to move 
a threshing machine weighing 2400 pounds 
over rough country roads for 26 miles with 
perfect ease in high, throttled down to four 
miles per hour.” 


Drove Buick for Eight Years 

R. WILSON E. REAMS, vice president 

of Jones Bros. & Co., Inc., Richmond. 
Va., is a seasoned Buick owner. Under date 
of December 29th, he wrote: ‘After driving 
a Model 10 Buick for eight years, with some 
reluctance I was persuaded to sell it. Am now 
driving a Model E-Six-45 and the pleasure and 
satisfaction in driving the ‘Little Six’ is be- 
yond my description. Would like to send you 
a photo of the little Model 10—we loved her 
like one of the family. 

“T enjoy the Buick Bulletin a great deal 

get lots of information from it.” 


Auto Expert Lauds Buick 
T IS a pleasure for me,” Salty seis Gaede 
Quick, of Pulaski, N. Y., “to say that with 
my 14 years of experience as demonstrator 
for several makes of cars as well as owner of 
several makes, I never have turned a steering 
wheel on a car that has given such great satis- 
faction as the Little Six 1917 Buick Roadster 

has done for me during this last season.” 


Nebraska Man Glad He Waited 
HE fifth Buick car owned by Mr. A. M. 
Davis, of Lincoln, Neb., is the first 
Buick Model E-Six-50 seven-passenger Sedan 
delivered in the Lincoln territory. This car 
was sold to Mr. Davis in May, 1917, and deliy- 
ery was not made until sometime in August. 
However, Mr. Davis was patient and knew he 
was getting a good car, and was glad he waited 
this length of time although it was quite incon- 
venient.” .Nepraska Buick Auto Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 








HE Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor directs all the power 
downward, against the piston 
head. It has no valve pockets. 


It has less water-jacketed space 
than any other type of motor. 


It clears itself quickly and 
completely of dead gases after 
each power stroke. 


It is the most efficient and 
powerful of gasoline motors. 
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New Car Makes Hard Trip 
R. L. A. HOOP, of Udall, Kas., drove a 
Buick Model E-Six-49 from Kansas 
City to Udall, a distance of 263 miles. “We 
used about 13 gallons of gasoline,” he writes, 
‘which we consider rather remarkable, driving 
against a head wind with top up and a new car. 
Less than a quart of water was consumed on 
the trip and about the same amount of oil. 
Made the trip in 121% hours driving, but had 
a lot of rough and newly worked roads to con- 
tend with, which gave us a low average of 
speed. 
“We struck nothing too hard for the Buick 
to perform on high on the whole trip.” 
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“WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


_ ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 








Serve by Saving 


Start a small but effective 
campaign of your own to 
_ back up the big campaign 
that is going to win the war. 
Every week invest a certain 
amount in War Savings 
Stamps or Thrift Stamps. 
It’s a patriotic duty ive 
every member of every 
American family. 


For sale at Postoffices, Banks, Trust Companies, 
all Buick Salesrooms and Other Agencies 











has become worn away in places by the con- 
stant rubbing due to the loose bolts and needs 
replacing. A new felt shim will remove the 
most obstinate squeak entirely. 

The development of squeaks may be largely 
prevented by inspecting the body bolts from 
time to time when lubricating the car to see 
that they are drawn up good and snug against 
the lock washers. Squeaks in the windshield 
may also be prevented in the same manner. 
If a squeak develops in the hood over the 
engine, look to see if the belt lacing on the 
radiator shell and body cowl is worn out. If 
so, some new belt lacing may be put in in a 
very few minutes, preventing the hood from 
coming in contact with other metal. 


Dixie Owner Enthusiastic 
Py JUNE of last year,” says Mr. Charles 

A. Weaver, of Moundsville, W. Va., “I pur- 
chased through the Trimble & Johnson Coz 
of this place, a Buick E-Six-49, 

“T have driven it almost 4,000 miles and 
have not had one bit of trouble, and can run 
anywhere from one mile an hour to sixty 
or more. 

“She sure is some car and if anyone has a 
better one I haven’t seen it, but have seen 
hundreds that cannot compare with it. My 
great satisfaction prompted me to write you.” 
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Never Stops on the Road 

R. J. EDW. JACKSON, of Malmo, Neb., 

writes as follows: “I have driven my 
Model D-Six-45 Touring Car for two years 
and in that time have traveled something over 
6700 miles with the same tires, having never 
had a blowout and only three punctures. I 
never had to stop on the road. I make 16 
miles to the gallon of gasoline in these hills, 
so can say the Buick is as dear to my heart as 
the ‘Old Oaken Bucket’.” 








A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 


Continued from page four 


further consideration, I think the directors of 
our company will abandon that bridge project. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the company bas been 
somewhat short-sighted in attempting to put 
that project through at this time.” 

““We’ve thought so in this office for a good 
while,” blandly returned Helen. “It is a plea- 
sure to know you have reached the same con- 
clusion.’ 

Mr. Lowe smiled grimly, “I must go,” he 
said, ignoring her pleasantry but extending 
his hand. ‘‘Good morning.” 

“Oh, one more minute,” cried the girl with 
a blush. ‘I’ve another advance piece of news 
for you—now,” and she handed hm another 
piece of copy. 

This time the old gentleman reddened, then 
a broad grin overspread his features. “This 
looks as though you’ve corralled the whole 
family,” he remarked. ‘And so you're going 
to marry Stewart, the young scamp. He’s a 
lucky dog. Well, I’m sure he’ll have a wife 
who'll keep him in order.” 

“Do you like this last move of mine better 
than the others?” asked Helen almost wist- 
fully. 

“I admire your good taste,” replied the old 
gentleman, gallantly. ‘I admire a person who 
puts up a good fight for his principles and his 
rights. You’ve certainly done that and since 
I have been beaten, I’m glad that it was by 
one of the family, as it were.” 
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VALVE-IN~HEAD MEANS BUICK 


MONG its myriad other uses, the motor car acts as a con- 
necting link between the various conveniences that form 


the machinery of modern business. 


It helps to unify the activi- 


ties of the railroads, the tractors, the telephones, the reapers, in 
developing the productive ability of the individual and the nation. 


Nearly a score of years spent in the 
development of the Valve-in-Head prin- 
ciple have fitted Buick cars for the 
important part they are filling in the 
industrial world today. And side by side 
with the engineering achievements have 
been developed those niceties of manu- 
facture that result from ripened experi- 
ence and sincere effort. 


Thus the seasoned motorist favors the 
Buick. He likes its sleek trimness. He 
prides himself on its power and per- 
formance. And he needs its unfailing 
serviceability in his daily occupation. 

The Buick line is a broad one, composed 
of both open and closed models for from 
two to seven passengers. It contains a 
car for every kind of motoring service. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 











VALVE~IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


O WIDELY has the Buick name come to be accepted as marking 
the highest standards of motor car construction that there is a 
national demand for a Buick for every phase of motor car use. 


In _ this day of conservative and careful utilization of every resource 
the ownership of a Buick is of added importance. Its fine service and 
economy in upkeep have earned it a place as an economic necessity. 


You will find a Buick adapted to your particular needs in the line 
of nine models of Fours and Sixes in various. sizes of roadsters, 
touring cars, coupes and sedans, all powered with the famous Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. 


illustrations and descriptions of these various cars are incor- 
porated in our new catalogue which will be sent upon request 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of “Ualve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Main Office and Factory FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere 
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The Cloud 


“And when sunset may breathe from the lit sea beneath 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 


And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 


As still as a brooding dove.” —Shelley 
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O the casual villagers he was a queer 

sort; to the few worth-while residents 

who had managed a speaking acquaint- 
ance he was a wonder; to only one person in 
Cortland was he a real, live, understanding, 
lovable human. 

The casual considered him queer because 
he preferred the society of his garden and his 
writings to that of the witty 
crowd that decorated the front steps 
of the post office and drug store; 
the few who dubbed him a wonder 
were those who knew of his stand- 
ing in the world of letters and 
looked upon him with awed admira- 
tion; it was the little boy beyond 
the hedge, who knew nothing of 
his reputation—or cared—that dis- 
covered in him the most delightful 
companion of his lonely childhood. 

He hadn’t looked exactly promis- 
ing as a playmate when the little 
boy first saw him coming up the 
walk surrounded by boxes and bags, 
a cap pulled over his eyes and an 
evil looking bull terrier at his heels. 
But seen the next day, capless, // 
coatless and dogless, punching a ! 
spading fork into the stubborn soil |p 
of the long-neglected garden, he | 
appeared much less formidable. So 
very much less, indeed, that the | 
little boy walked quite close to his 
own side of the hedge, and, after 
peering silently over, essayed a 
timid greeting: 

“Beans or taters?’” he asked 
politely. 

The man paused to locate the 
voice. He smiled when he saw the 
round little face with the big inter- 
ested eyes. 

“Neither,” replied he. ‘‘Asters.’ 

“Oh, I know them. They’re 
flowers, ain’t they? Aunt Myrtle 
used to have ’em.” 

“Yes,”’ said the man softly, “the 
most beautiful flowers in the world.”’ 

“Humph! I don’t think so. I 
like roses and—poppies—and 
flowers that’s red.” 

The man smiled again, as he 
tossed up another shower of clods. 

“Awful hard work, ain’t it?” in- 
quired the small neighbor. “Do you | 
getmoneyfordoing things like that?” 

“Not much,” said the man. “‘Just 
satisfaction and near-happiness 
sometimes.” 

This was over the head of his lis- 
tener, who made no immediate 
reply. Instead he walked along the hedge for 
a few yards in search of a tiny gap that he 
remembered. He found it, and parting the 
branches, squeezed his thin little body half- 
way through the aperture. 

“Maybe I could help you,” he suggested, 
shyly hopeful. “I can do lots of things.” 


b) 














The toiler dropped his spade and laughed gaily. 
“Why, of course you can,” he cried. “I 
believe you’re just the man I need to help me 












So on the day of the anniversary the man rose 
early and took with him to the garden a great 


pair of scissors and a monster basket 


clean up these weeds along the path.” At which 
the remaining half of the diminutive applicant 


appeared. Simultaneously there appeared on 
the front porch of the house where he belonged 
a stout, elderly woman, who began to call: 

“John—Oh-o John,” scanning the lawn and 
street meanwhile. 


Perry 


By J. H. 


Illustrations by James 


“Gosh.” The little boy stopped in a panic. 
“I forgot I’m not to leave the place today.” 

He stooped a trifle, to hide from the woman’s 
view his tousled head, then slipping through 
the shrubbery with a swiftness evidently born 
of experience, threw himself on the grass of 
his own lawn in a pose of elaborate innocence. 

“John, John.” 

“Yes’m. Herel am, Aunt Myrtle,” 
came the reply. 

The aunt turned her eyes in his 
direction. 

“Where? Oh, I see you. What on 
earth are you doing on that damp 
ground? Come in and wash your 
hands for lunch.” 

The next minute the door closed 
upon her retreating figure. 

“Whew,” said the culprit, with 
asheepish grin. ‘‘Like tocaught me.” 

He got to his feet and started 
toward the house. 

“See you later,” he called over 
his shoulder to the new neighbor. 
| “I think I’m going to like you.” 
The man watched him until he 
y) turned the corner of the house, an 
| odd expression on his face. Then he 
§ || sighed and drove the spading fork 
| deeper into the weed-grown earth. 
| The tiny gap that had been in 
} the dividing hedge on the man’s 
- arrival had, as a result of frequent 
usage, now become a stragglingly 
frank, ifsomewhat unusual, gateway. 

The days didn’t seem to start off 
just right until after the little boy 
had paid his morning visit. And as 
regularly as the day came there also 
came the little boy. 

There were times, to be sure, 
when his aunt had, as a method of 
punishment, forbidden him to leave 
the house, but she had reckoned not 
with his ability to quit his place of 
confinement via the friendly route 
of the second floor window and the 
wistaria vine. Naturally the man 
did not approve of this disobedi- 
ence, nor yet could he scold the 
guilty caller as he doubtless should 
have. Already the little boy had 
found a place in the sparsely 
tenanted chambers of his heart of 
which the man himself was unaware. 

On days when the weather would 
permit the two would weed, water 
and care for the aster bed, now a 
stretch of shining green. On morn- 
ings of rain and dampness they 
would play checkers and tell stories 
in the cozy, book-filled den. 

As a rule the man had always devoted the 
mornings to his writing, but as the little boy 
had these hours for leisure, going to lessons 
afternoons, the man accordingly switched his 
program to meet these requirements and 
found, somewhat to his amazement, that he 
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could write better than ever before. If the 
little boy was a pleasurable wonder -to the 
man, the man himself was no less an enjoy- 
able puzzle to the boy. Youth likes to clothe 
its idols in garments of mystery, and the 
little boy had fancied him anything from the 
exiled prince of his favorite story to a good 
fairy in disguise—everything but what he 
really was—a lonely, disillusioned, heart- 
heavy pilgrim. 

One day he had surprised him staring in- 
tently at the portrait of a lovely girl in a silver 
frame, and upon questioning, the man had 
started and thrust it hastily back into a dark 
corner of his desk. 

“Was it your mother?” asked the little boy 
anxiously. 

“No,” said the man in a strange, hard voice. 
“Not my mother.” 

“Haven't you any 
either?” 

SING. Ural: leh. 
And because of their 
common loss, the man 
stooped and put his 
arms about the 
tousled haired com- 
rade. Years ago he 
had dreamed wild 
dreams of some day 
holding his own little 
son just like this. 

He rose and led the 
child to the window. 

““Ah,”’ he exclaimed, 
forcing a note of joy 
into his voice, “‘there’s 
the sun, pardner. 
Let’s take a peep at 
the flowers.” 

The summer passed. 
A summer of long, 
sunshiny days and 
starhit nights—days 
made happy by the 
visits of the little wuy, 
nights made bearable 
by the memory of 
them. 

The aster bed was 
a budding, half-bloom- 
ing mass of purple 
sweetness. Another Hi & 
week and the flowers iy ce, be 
would be at the zenith in > 
of their beauty, at 
which time the man 
would cut them all, 
fill great vases and bowls with them and for 
a day forget everything but the past with its 
happiness and its hopes. 

Unfailingly he kept this anniversary, with 
its mute offering of aster-bloom, to the memory 
of a lovely girl with purplish eyes and an 
autumn birthday—a girl who hadn’t cared. 

So on the day of the anniversary the man 
rose early and took with him to the garden a 
great pair of scissors and a monster basket. 
But he needed neither. The bed that yesterday 
had been a thing of almost unbelievable loveli- 
ness this morning was a tangle of torn plants 
and shattered petals. The majority of the 
flowers had been taken. Only one remained 
intact—a _ rarely wonderful specimen over 
which the man had kept jealous watch. 

For a full minute he stood in rigid amaze- 
ment. Waves of anger and disappointment 
surged over him. Why should he, after all the 
other bitter disillusionments of life, be deprived 
of this one day for which he lived? He stooped 
and cut the single perfect blossom that stood 
straight under the morning sunshine like a sur- 
viving general amid his fallen troops. Then 
gathering up the pitiful remaining blooms, he 
went slowly back to the house. He placed the 
one great aster in a tall vase by the side of the 
silver framed portrait which today occupied 
the center of the mantel. The rest he put ina 
low bowl for his reading table. 

Then he opened a package of yellowed letters 
and read them for the hundredth time; he 
pondered long over the recollections evoked 
by the fragrance of a lavender handkerchief; 
his eyes grew misty as he turned the pages of 
a much penciled and oft-handled volume of 
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poetry. Yet with all these usual ceremonies 
the morning lagged. The little boy had not 
come today. 

It was late afternoon before the eager eyes 
of the man were rewarded by the sight of a 
slender little figure, clad in a long white night- 
gown, squeezing itself through the gap. After 
glancing furtively about, the little boy came 
across the lawn to the steps of the side porch 
where the man sat behind the vines. The 
man would have smiled at the unusual garb— 
the symbol of shame—had not the injured 
eyes of the child forbidden. Very, very slowly 
the little boy mounted the steps, one hand 
clutching the folds of the hated nightgown to 
prevent his tripping up, the other closed over a 
note. Without a word he handed the folded 





sheet to the astonished man and stood like a 


April 


flowers wasting their sweetness on the garden 
air—the birthday of a dimly remembered 
mother—an unadorned grave in the little 
churchyard. 

The man reached out his long arms and 
caught the little boy to him. 

“Was today your mother’s birthday?” 

“Yes. Aunt Myrtle told me a long time ago 
and I always remembered.”’ 

What a coincidence, thought the man, that 
both he and the little boy should hold for loved 
ones the same memorial. A pause. Then: 

“Are you much mad?” inquired the voice of 
the little boy weakly. ‘I’m sorrier than most 
anything I done it, but I didn’t think steal- 
ing—” 

“It wasn’t,” interrupted the man. ‘Don’t 
you know I always told you the flowers were 
yours and mine to- 
gether? Surely you 
were entitled to your 
part.” 

“T took more’n my 
part, though. I was 
piggish. But I left you 
the big old General 
Aster. Did you find 
him?” 

“Yes—and you 
mustn't think I’m 
angry. I’mnotatall.” 
He gave one tear- 
streaked cheek a pinch 
to prove it. 

“Now run home, 
tell Aunt Myrtle every- 
thingis alright and ask 
her if you may put on 
your clothes and take 
me to—to the ceme- 
tery.” 

The little face 
beamed happily at the 
vindication, and he 
disappeared in a fly- 
ing streak of white. 
The man waited until 
he saw the small hand 
give a signal of readi- 
ness from an upper 
window, then got his 
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Almost silently they made the journey down the 


long maple-bordered avenue 


an 
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condemned prisoner awaiting his sentence. 
*“My dear Mr. Lane: 

“John has been very naughty today—in 
fact, I hardly know what you will think when 
he explains, as I have told him he must. How- 
ever, I want to assure you that I am sincerely 
sorry, and if there is any way in which I can 
ever repay you, I would be glad to know. 


“MyRTLE LANGHORN.”’ 


“Why, I don’t understand,” said the man. 
“What have you done, little boy?” 

Whereupon the little boy burst into tears 
and rubbed a grimy fist across one eye. 

“‘I—I stole your asters,’ he sobbed. ‘‘That’s 
what I done. I slipped over before you got out 
and tore your bed all up.” 

The eyes of the man were stern. 

“John,” he said. Just that one word, but it 
hurt the little boy more than the combined 
effect of all the punishments Aunt Myrtle had 
ever administered. 

“Oh, don’t look at me like that,”’ he begged. 
“Don’t say ‘John’ like that. Let me tell you 
about it.” 

And with many sobbing pauses the story was 
told. It was a simple one. The lovely bed of 
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cap and joined the 
little neighbor at the 
street gate. 

: Almost silently they 
made the journey 
down the long maple- 
bordered avenue and 
up the hill to the peaceful city of the sleeping. 

The little boy stopped before a plot contain- 
ing two aster-carpeted mounds. 

“T had more’n enough for her’s,’”’ he said 
simply, “‘so I put some on the other. It’s not 
his birthday, of course, but he was my father, 
and I guess it wasn’t his fault that he didn’t 
stay to look out for me.” 

The man scarcely heard him. His eyes were 
fixed upon the carving of the marble head- 
stones. On one: Mary Elizabeth Gray, wife 
of Stephen Langhorn, born— 

“God,” he cried, suddenly, gripping the arm 
of the little boy almost fiercely. It was the 
name of the girl in the silver frame. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the little boy 
gently. ‘“‘Does it make you sorry to come 
here?” 

“Yes.’’ And turning away, he started blindly 
toward the gate. 

“Goodbye,” said the little boy when they 
had reached home again. “I ain’t never going 
to do anything like that again—never.”’ 

“T know it, but it’s all over now and it’s al- 
right. Next year we’re going to have a bigger 
bed, and you shall have them all for your 
memorial.” 

The eyes of the little boy shone joyously. 

“Oh, goody. You’re the best sport I ever 
saw.” 

The man, left alone, gave a great sigh—a 
sigh in which all the pent-up longing of the 
years seemed to find expression. On the next 
lawn the little boy that might have been his 
scampered away, straight into the orange 
heart of the setting sun. 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


NE of the big tests of an indus- 
trial organization is its dealers. 


Being men of experience and 
familiar with what the public needs and 
demands, the dealers will naturally 
gravitate toward the company that is 
most successful in supplying the pub- 
lic’s requirements. 

So it is with no little pride that the 
Buick Motor Company points to the 
solid front presented by its present 
dealer organization. 

It takes many years to build up a 
really fine de: aler organization. Really 
good dealers are none too numerous. 
And those who have developed by 
reason of their experience and close 
study of conditions m their territories, 
are inclined to sit steady in the indus- 
trial boat and follow the course that 
has already brought them success. 

The fluctuating dealer earns no recog- 
nition from the local banker, nor does 
he build up a clientele of satisfied cus- 
tomers who will be an asset to him in 
the years to come. He is utterly unable 
to cash in onthe cumulative benefits ac- 
cruing from the ears he sold in previous 
seasons, because by taking on other lines 
of cars he has automatically divorced 
himself from his former customers. 

The seasoned motor car dealer is a 
stand-patter. His loyalty is not of 
that blind description born of party 
spirit, but is based on purely common- 
sense business reasons. 


Selecting the Right Car 


T goes without saying that the 
dealer must be a good judge of 
motor cars, and of motor car values. 
The selection of the right car to handle 
is the most important decision he has 
to make, for upon this selection his 
whole future rests. The mere invita- 
tion to “come again” is not sufficient 
to bring his customers back when they 
are again in the market. They will 
return of their own accord if they get 
the right kind of service from their 
ears and the right kind of attention 
from the dealer. 
Thisisthe meat of the whole situation. 
A dealer goes into business to make 
money, the same as any other business 
man. He markets his cars in a certain 
territory. He gets a certain commis- 
sion from the sale of the cars. The 
less trouble the cars are to him in a 
service way, the less they will cost 
him to maintain and the more his 
standing will grow in that community. 
So it behooves the dealer to repre- 
sent the very best make of automobiles 
that he can effect a connection with. 
His reputation will never exceed that 
of the car he represents, and his effort 
should be to handle the car that will give 
him the greatest prestige with the 
greatest number of buyers and the least 
trouble to his owners and himself. 


In other words, when his name is 
mentioned in his community, it 1s not 
sufficient that people should connect it 
with automobiles. To be of real, sub- 
stantial benefit to him in a business 
way, people should connect his name 
with a certain make of automobiles. 
Then whatever prestige attaches to 
that make of automobiles is naturally 
reflected favorably on him and his place 
of business, and this prestige will grow 
and grow as the car becomes better 
known in his territory. 


Building Up Prestige 

OW, just as it takes a dealer years 

to build up his business on a per- 
manent footing, so does it require years 
of consistent effort to make the name 
of a motor car stand for something 
more than a mere motor car. It 1s 
not a question of publicity. By the 
liberal use of printer’s ink and other 
advertising, it is quite possible to make 
the name of most any product familiar 
all over the country. In the same man- 
ner it is easy to select certain features 
of any product and make them the 
objects of curiosity among many 
thousands of people. 

But getting right down to brass tacks, 
actual service in the hands of owners 
for a reasonable period of years is the 
only thing that will bring out the real 
merits of any product in a way that 
will be convincing to buyers. 

This is especially true of motor cars, 
first because they are too expensive to 
experiment with, and second because 
they must give more and harder ser- 
vice than any other kind of transpor- 
tation equipment. 

The policy of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany has always been to follow the 
same conservative course. In design- 
ing and manufacturing we have made 
the term Valve-in-Head synonymous 
with Buick for nearly twenty years. 
And in advertising we have dwelt upon 


‘those points of construction which 


make Buick cars proof against even 
the most strenuous kind of motoring 
service, and most useful for business, 
professional and general use. 

So wherever the name Buick is men- 
tioned in motor car circles, whether 
among dealers or owners, it stands for 
certain important things. To the 
owner it means great serviceability, 
with freedom from needless annoyance 
and expense. To the dealer it means 
a wonderfully satisfactory car to repre- 
sent because it is easy to sell and gives 
no trouble from a service standpoint. 


Dealer Progress 


HIS is why the Buick dealer organ- 
ization has kept even pace with the 
remarkable development of the com- 
pany itself. Thousands of dealers 
handle Buick cars in thousands of cities 


and towns in the United States. And 
in a big majority of cases, they have 
represented the Buick line for a number 
of years. 

They know the Buick car and what 
it will do. They are fully alive to their 
responsibility, as reputable dealers, of 
standing behind the cars they offer for 
sale. And this very fact has impelled 
the greater number of them to confne 
their activities to Buick cars alone. 

It simplifies their whole method of 
doing business and increases their abil- 
ity to render prompt and efficient ser- 
vice. It relieves them of the embarrass- 
ment occasioned by customers asking 
them to compare the Buick Valve-in- 
Head with motors of other manufac- 
turers they might be handling. It elimi- 
nates the confusion arising from having 
the salesmen in their showrooms pre- 
senting conflicting selling arguments to 
customers. It makes the newspaper 
advertising really forceful and con- 
vincing. 

Nine carefully designed Buick models 
this year—including four closed cars— 
prov “ide amply for every ne of motor- 
ing service, with plenty of latitude for 
individual selection. 


Reputation a Great Asset 
4 fees distribution of cars is handled 


in the most equitable manner. It 
is true that Buick dealers do not get 
as many Buick cars as they could sell 
in the course of the year. In fact, it has 
been impossible to keep the production 
up to the demand. However, this is a 
condition that reflects nothing but 
credit on the Buick car and proves its 
great value both to dealers and owners. 

During nearly twenty years the 
Buick reputation has been constantly 
growing and Buick sales have grown 
with it. There is no “missionary ’’ work 
necessary on the part of the Buick 
dealer, because almost every motorist 
is already familiar with the Buick if he 
does not actually own one. So that 
while Buick sales have reached wonder- 
ful proportions there is no question but 
that each succeeding season is bound 
to see them mount higher as the Com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities can be 
increased. 

This is building for the future. And 
the far-sighted Buick dealers are build- 
ing for the future in the same way. 
They are concentrating on sales and 
service for Buick cars, and bringing 
every pressure to bear that will equip 
themselves to do full justice to both. 
They are casting aside everything that 
will interfere In any way with suc- 
cessfully covering their territories and 
linking their names inseparably with 
that of the car in which they so firmly 
believe, and in making both names all 
that the customer can ask in the way 
of good value and excellent service. 
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TREMENDOUS amount of interest 
attaches to the scientific side of 
motor car designing and building, 

and nowhere is this interest more keenly 
impressive than in the chemical and physical 
laboratories. At the Buick factory, every sub- 
stance that is used in the manufacture of 
Buick cars, from the coal used in the furnaces 
to the steel in nuts and bolts, must run the 
gauntlet of a most formidable array of scien- 
tific testing devices. 

There are great mechanical giants that twist 
the drop forged axles into shapeless masses. 
There are furnaces that turn the carbon in 
steel into gases. There are scales so delicate 
they can weigh the carbon in those gases. There 
are moving picture machines that photograph 
the strength and the regularity of the current 
used by the ignition apparatus in action. There 
are microscopes, stills and mysterious trappings 
of the chemist’s lore, and the air is filled with 
pungent fumes and odors. 

This work is divided into four separate de- 
partments—the chemical laboratory, the physi- 
cal laboratory, the metallurgical laboratory 
and the electrical laboratory. Both testing 
and research work is carried on throughout the 
year, to check up the material before it goes 
to the manufacturing departments and to 
assist the engineers in determining the best 
materials to use in parts for future models. 

Nothing could be more thoroughly practical 
than the work of these analytical experts. They 
provide an absolute check on every lot of 
material purchased by the Buick factory and 
safeguard the interests of every purchaser of a 
Buick car. 


The Chemical Laboratory 


N the chemical laboratory is a staff of gradu- 
ate chemists whose duty it is to analyze every 
material that will respond accurately to chem- 
ical analysis. For example, the engineers’ 
specifications for connecting rods call for steel 















with a certain percentage of carbon, and no 
variation in this carbon content is permissible. 
Before any of this material is allowed to enter 
into the construction of Buick cars, the chem- 
ists take a small quantity of filings from it, 
weigh them carefully on one of the sensitive 
scales mentioned above and place them in an 
air tight furnace. 

Connected with the furnace by a series of 
tubes and glass apparatus is a tank of oxygen. 
The oxygen, passing through the system is 
washed and dried thoroughly and then enters 
the furnace, where the carbon is oxidized to a 
gas by the intense heat. This gas then passes 
through a certain chemical in a bulb where it 
is absorbed. The weight of the bulb contain- 
ing this chemical has previously been taken, 
and after the carbon gas has been absorbed the 


whole is again weighed with great care. The 
increased weight will, of course, show the 


amount of carbon absorbed, and by comparing 
this with the weight of the filings placed in the 
furnace the percentage of carbon in the steel 
is easily determined. 

Countless other raw and finished materials, 
such as iron, brass, bronze and bearing metal, 
are tested in an equally thorough manner. 


The Physical Laboratory 


N the physical laboratory the character of 

the work differs, but the results obtained are 
just as vital. Finished parts of every descrip- 
tion are brought here and tested until a “‘fail- 
ure’ or breakage, occurs. The object of these 
tests is not to establish the fact that Buick 
parts can be broken, but rather to determine 
exactly how much force or vibration is re- 
quired to break them. The tests exactly dup- 


licate the stresses to which the parts are sub- 
jected in actual service, and are then continued 


April 


on to a point where the metal is no longer 
able to stand the terrific force applied. 

Two really wonderful machines are used 
to test tensile strength (straight, steady 
pull), compressional strength (steady pres- 
sure) and transverse strength (pressure in the 
center with both ends supported). 

To illustrate: A connecting rod bolt, with 
its nut, is placed in a fixture in the machine 
and the stretching operation commenced. As 
the strain increases it is measured by a scale 
attached to the machine, the operator keeping 
the beam balanced constantly and watching 
the steadily mounting finger on the dial. After 
a time the bolt snaps and the point at which 
the failure occurred is carefully recorded and a 
report made out to the engineering and manu- 
facturing departments. 

The testing of bearing balls is a good illus- 
tration of how compressional strength is de- 
termined. Samples are taken from each box 
of bearing balls and three balls placed in the 
machine, one on top of the other. The pres- 
sure is applied downward steadily until a failure 
occurs, the amount of pressure being carefully 
recorded as before. 

In the transverse test the pressure is also 
applied downwards. If a front axle is to be 
tested, it is set on the king bolt holes and the 
load applied to the spring pads, which approxi- 
mates the load as carried in the car. The test 
continues until the axle takes a permanent 
“set’’—in other words, will not go back to its 
original straightness, when the deflection is 
measured with a deflectometer, the amount of 
the pressure being also taken into consideration. 

In the torsion, or twisting test, such parts 
as propeller shafts and drive shafts are placed 
in a machine and twisted until the elastic limit 
has been determined by means of an instrument 
called a troptometer. The twisting is then 
continued until failure occurs, the number of 
pounds required to reach the elastic limit and 
the failure being recorded, as in the other tests. 





This wonderful device makes moving pictures of the primary and 
Jl strip of the film 


secondary currents in Buick ignition systems. 
is shown in the center 


This small dynamometer in the Buick testing laboratories was 
especially designed for testing the power and efficiency of Buick 


electric starting motors 
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This apparatus is usedin determining the amount of carbon in all steel 


used in building Buick cars. 


It consists of a bottle of pure oxygen, 


a washing device, a furnace for heating the steel and a receptacle 
for collecting the carbon, which ts then weighed on delicate scales 


In the chassis spring test the springs are 
placed in a specially designed machine and set 
up to deflect and rebound to the equivalent of 
their maximum travelinacar. In other words, 
the springs receive the same abuse as if they 
were mounted on a car which was being driven 
over bumps so severe that they hit the bumpers 
on the downward travel and were stopped by 
the rebound clips on the rebound. The ma- 
chine delivers 120 such vibrations per minute, 
the test continuing until one of the spring 
leaves breaks, after which all the spring leaves 
are given the Brinell test for hardness and are 
then analyzed in the chemical laboratory as 
previously described. The Brinell hardness 
test consists of placing a steel ball on the part 
to be tested, placing a certain amount of pres- 
sure on the ball and then measuring the depth 
of the dent made in the steel surface of the part. 

Valve springs are tested in a device which 
accommodates 12 springs at a time, compres- 
sing them one-half inch farther than their nor- 
mal travel in the motor. The springs are 
operated at a speed of 1500 vibrations per 
minute until a failure occurs. If a failure has 
not occurred when a total of 5,000,000 vibra- 
tions have been given, the springs are consid- 
ered all right. 

The valve springs are also tested with scales 
for ‘‘weight”—i. e., the amount of pressure 
they exert when compressed. 

There are countless other mechanical testing 
devices in the physical laboratory, such as the 
machine for testing speedometers; the impact 
machine for testing the dynamic strength of steel; 
oil testing apparatus of every description, with 
Westphal balances for testing the specific 
gravity, a flash and fire outfit for motor lubri- 
cating oils, viscosometers for testing the fluidity 
of oils at different temperatures and distilling 
outfits for light and heavy oils: radiator and 





This powerful machine tests metals by breaking them, 
either by stretching or compressing them, keeping a ie 
record of the force exerted 


fan testing devices 
and outfits for testing 
all Buick parts, both 
manufactured and purchased, not a single thing 
is overlooked and no part is too small to re- 
ceive the most rigid test. 


The Metallurgists 


HE metallurgical laboratory contains a 

battery of complete, modern heat treat- 
ing ovens, with electric pyrometers for accur- 
ately measuring the temperatures in hardening 
and annealing steels. Metals are also examined 
under microscopes that will magnify from 10 
to 2030 diameters. Before being placed under 
the microscope, the metal is given seven differ- 
ent polishing operations, beginning with emery 
wheels and finishing up with jewelers’ rouge. 
After the polishing operations the surface is 
etched with acids and the structure of the metal 
examined under the microscope. 

Metallurgy has contributed a great deal to- 
wards making the automobile possible. And the 
automobile industry has contributed vastly 
to the science of metallurgy in the develop- 
ment of special and alloy steels and metals. 


The Electrical Laboratory 

HE electrical laboratory contains  elec- 

trical testing apparatus of every descrip- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting of these 
is the oscillograph, which is a complicated 
moving picture machine for making photo- 
sraphs of the strength and regularity of the 
current used in ignition. ‘The finished pictures 
show two parallel strips, one with a record of 
the primary current (from the battery to the 
coil) and the other with a record of the second- 
ary current (after the voltage has been in- 
creased by the coil and is transmitted to the 
spark plugs). These photographs show with 
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WHEN BETTER 
AUTOMOBILES 
ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL 
BUILD THEM 
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Heavy oils are tested in this vacuum distilling outfit, which reduces the 
temperature at which the oils would normally vaporize 


the greatest accuracy any irregularity in either 
the primary or secondary current, and are made 
at intervals during the testing of the apparatus 
until it has run the equivalent of 25,000 miles 
on a Buick car. The photographs are also 
made at several different motor speeds, as a 
defective apparatus may show good results at 
one speed and fail entirely at others. 

There is also a small but very accurate 
dynamometer outfit for testing the power of 
the electric starting motors, in the same man- 
ner that the Buick gasoline motors are tested. 

The power of lights is tested in this depart- 
ment as well, the tests covering not only auto- 
mobile lights of different sizes, but the lights 
used throughout the factory departments. 

In short, the motto of these four Buick test- 
ing laboratories is “Show Us.” There is not 
a branch of automobile manufacture which 
they do not investigate and measure its effi- 
ciency with scientific accuracy. They have 
an exact way of testing everything that is 
bought and used around the plant, whether it 
enters directly into the cars or not. They see 
that the Buick Motor Company gets coal that 
delivers the greatest amount of heat for the 
prices paid and that the right material is used 
in the right place in every department. 

They keep in touch with the manufacturing 
departments proper by their field men, with 
headquarters in the testing laboratories, who 
follow the work in the factory and see that all 
operations are conducted as specified. 

They help coordinate the efforts of the en- 
sineering department and the manufacturing 
departments and insure a degree of economy 
and efficiency in Buick cars that could be ob- 
tained in no other way. 





; Buick chassis springs are tested by this vibrating ma- 
sG8 chine, which records the number and force of the vibra- 
tions required to break them 
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HERE is much of the “Forty-nine” spirit in the biggest Buick 

model—a spirit that led on and on, over trackless deserts and 
great mountain ranges, overcoming all obstacles with a daunt- 
lessness that has never been surpassed. 


The Forty-niners left behind them a marvelous record of per- 
formance. The Buick F orty-nine is distinguished among motor 
ears for the ease with which it conquers the most trying con- 
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ditions of road and climate. 

swing of the plainsman, tirele' 

instantly into superb power wl 
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The big E-Six-49 has already. 
favor. There is no service t 
Valve-in-Head motor, and its y¥ 
of hard knocks. It is big with’ 
















| carriage suggests the sinewy 
Jand without effort, yet leaping 
4 occasion demands. 


srformed its way into national 
jsevere for its powerful Buick 
knit chassis will stand a world 
} awkwardness—strong without 












unnecessary weight. It is built for those who need a big car, not 
merely in point of passenger capacity, but in ability to serve on 
boulevard or mountain trail alike. 


It has everything that can be asked for in a motor car, from 
hand buffed leather upholstery to the smallest details and refine- 
ments, and is the crowning achievement of nearly twenty years 
spent in the development of Buick motor cars. 
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HE chief thing to remember about a 

motor car is that it is a piece of machinery. 

Therefore, it must be bought as a 
machine. Body lines, finish, one-man tops and a 
hundred other details are quite necessary in 
reaching the height of the buyer’s ideal, but 
fundamentally they have little to do with long 
and consistent functioning. Even an excess of 
power does not necessarily guarantee that. 

For besides, being a wonderful machine, a 
motor car is a collection of intricate mechani- 
cal units, each with a distinct relation to the 
others and working in harmony with them. 
The finished car must of necessity be judged 
by the manner in which these mechanical] 
units are coordinated and balanced to make 
up what is known among engineers as a well 
engineered car. 

One would hardly be justified in purchasing a 
car solely on the strength of one or even several 
of these features. It is only when the correct 
relation between power and load, comfort and 
safety, performance and durability, is preserved 
that we can find true motor car efficiency. And 
this result can only be obtained after years of 
scientific study backed by broad experience. 

A motor car is efficient in proportion to the 
manner in which it is engineered. The rear 
axle. when properly designed to transmit the 
power of the motor, works quietly and wears 
indefinitely. An evenly balanced car rides 
comfortably even on poor roads. Perfectly 





designed steering mechanism or well designed 
brakes insure safety to passengers and driver. 
And so on down to the smallest part of the 
chassis, for every single part has a definite 
bearing on long life and continuous service. 


The 
Buick Chassis 
loki, WWM GI 
chassis has 
been developed as 
a perfectly consist- 
ent whole. While 
great emphasis is 
laid upon the cor- | 
rect design and 
manufacture of 
each and every 
part, it should also 
be added that only 
in conjunction 
with the rest of the 
parts as presented 
in the Buick car do 
they reach their 
highest state of 
efficiency. 

For example, the Buick motor, with 
its remarkable power and endurance, 
if placed at random in some other 
chassis, would not secure the same 
effective results that it does in the 
Buick car, because it is designed and 
built to meet the exact conditions that 
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Ihe Buick Valve-in-Head Motor 

HE Buick Valve-in-Head motor is the 

product of nearly twenty years’ study and 
development, and is the most important 
mechanical unit in the car. The valves, being 
located in the head, make it possible to reduce 
the water jacketed space to the minimum, thus 
lessening the amount of heat radiated through 
the jackets, with a consequent economy in fuel 
consumption. Around this obviously correct 
principle the refinement of the motor has 
progressed from year to year, until each part is 
just the right size, the right strength and made 
of the most durable material that can be 
secured for the purpose. 

There is not a freakish bit of design or con- 
struction in its makeup, nor one that has not 
been thoroughly proven in practice. 


The Buick Transmission 

HE Buick transmission is of the selective 

sliding gear type, designed and_ built 
complete in the Buick factory, from the rough 
castings and forgings right on up. The gears 
are heat treated and machined with the great- 
est accuracy, to insure long life and noiseless 
operation. The finest anti-friction bearings 
are used. 

The case is cast in one piece, with a detachable 
cover, and is strongly webbed and reinforced. 

The very best of material is used throughout 
and each part is perfectly made with reference 
to the stresses it must bear in service. 
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exist in the Buick. Each feature has 
been adopted because it does its work 
better than anything else. 

The thorough consistency of the 
Buick car is reflected in its perform- 
ance, primarily, and is brought home 
with ever-increasing emphasis the 
longer the car is run. It is this bal- 
ance and proportion that make the 
Buick so serviceable and economical. 
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The Buick Clutch 

HE Buick clutch is what is known as a dry 

plate disc clutch, i. e., it consists of a series 
of steel plates faced with asbestos friction 
material. No oil or other liquid is used on the 
discs at any time. 

The clutch driving plates are connected to 
the flywheel of the motor and the driven plates 
with- the clutch shaft of the transmission. 

This clutch is wonderfully smooth and 
positive in operation and requires adjustment 
but seldom. When adjustment is necessary it 
is quickly effected by an adjusting nut on the 
clutch release rod. The ertire clutch is lubri- 
cated by two grease cups. 


The Buick Steering Gear 

HE Buick steering gear is of the semi- 

irreversible type, with exceptionally strong 
housing and strong connections. The motion 
of the wheel is transmitted by means of a steel 
tube carrying a double threaded worm or screw 
engaging with two half nuts which slide up and 
down in guides, operating a steering yoke 
connected with a pitman arm. 

This mechanism is very easy to operate and 
the greatest care is exercised in its manufacture 
to guard against defects in material or work- 
manship. 

The Buick Rear Axle 
HE Buick rear axle is of the full floating 
type, carrying the full weight of the rear 





Buick Steering Gear 
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of the car on the axle housing and relieving the 
axle shafts from all save driving strains. 

It is extremely accessible for adjustment, 
lubrication and repair. The pressed steel 
housing is further reinforced by means of a 

truss rod. Inter- 

nal and external 

| _ brakes are carried 

i _ on the axle hous- 

| 1ng, operating 

directly on the 
rear wheels. 

Like the other 
parts of Buick cars, 
Buick axles are 
manufactured in 
the Buick factory, 
three big axle 
plants being main- 
tained for the pur- 
pose, equipped 
with great drop 
forge hammers, 
heat treating ovens 
and the most mod- 
ern machinery. 


f 





Buick Disc Clutch 
Buick Bodies 

UICK bodies are made in the 
*/” Buick factory. Great presses 
wold them to shape in steel dies, after 
which they are fastened to strong ash 
frames. The many coats of paint and 
secu Varnish are carefully rubbed and 
polished between operations. The 
upholstery consists of patented steel 
cushion springs, genuine curled hair 
and real leather, and is applied before 
the final coat of varnish to prevent 
accident to the finish. Hand work is 
lavished on all operations, in order 
that the bodies may be in perfect 
keeping with the high grade mechan- 
ical features of Buick ears. 
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How to Get the Utmost Comfort and Utility from Your Buick Closed Car 


HI: vast increase in the demand for 

closed cars during the past few sea- 

sons is entirely due to the fact that 
motorists have learned from experience the 
superior comfort and usefulness of closed 
cars at any season of the year. 

No one would question that the closed 
car is superior as a winter conveyance, or 
for use in damp and stormy weather. But 
it is only of late years that motor car 
owners have realized generally that there 
is more actual comfort in a closed car in 
hot weather than in an open model. 

The truth of the matter is that the closed 
car may be made cooler than an open car, 
even in the hottest weather, for the reason 
that the permanent roof affords a more 
perfect protection against the sun. 

But perhaps the biggest feature of the 
correctly designed closed body is the per- 
fect control it gives over ventilation. At 
any season of the year it is possible for the 
closed car owner to have exactly the amount 
of ventilation he wishes, and from whatever 
direction he wishes. 

Two factors make this true. First, the close 
fitting, easily operated windows, and second, 
the design of the three-piece windshield which 
is standard equipment on most closed models. 
The net result is to place ventilation completely 
under control, instead of making it more or less 
compulsory. 


Figure 1 


It is possible to make the open car top and 
side curtains quite waterproof, so that the 
occupants will never be bothered by get- 
ting wet in heavy rain. This is a matter 
of using good material, and in this respect 
the Buick open cars give perfect results. 

But there are certain condi- 
tions under which the closed 
car offers a more complete pro- 
tection than it is possible to 
secure in an open car. 

For example, we will say that 
you are driving in the country 








Figure 2 
In cool evenings you may be driving 
when strong drafts would be more or less 
dangerous. You leave your windshield closed 
and lower one or two windows on the lee side 
just a bit from the top, which will properly 
ventilate your car, and at the same time you 


will not feel the slightest draft. (See Figure 3.) 

While as a rule it is desirable to have a 
certain amount of ventilation in the car, there 
are times when it is equally desirable to close 
the inside up entirely for a time, either to shut 
out dampness, smoke or other outside condi- 





on ahot, dusty day. The wind 
is blowing lightly from the left 
side of the road and consider- 
able traffic is coming from the 
direction in which you are 














headed, the dust rising in 








dense clouds and floating over 
your car. 

In an open car you could not 
avoid the dust. In a closed car 
it is perfectly simple. You 
close the windshield and all 
windows on the left side of your 
car, leaving as many windows 
open on the right side as you find necessary. 
The breeze created by your forward motion 
will sweep back past the open windows, 
creating a certain current of air that will ven- 
tilate the car, while the dust clouds will be borne 
away from you by the wind. (See Figure 1.) 








Figure 4 


tions. With a closed car this is quickly and 
easily accomplished. 

There are endless phases to the ventilation 
problem, but a little experience will show the 
closed car owner how to meet them all easily 
and effectively. And no matter what the 


position of the windows, whether partly 
or completely closed or opened, all occu- 
pants of the car have undisturbed vision in 
every direction. 

The three-piece windshield is a valuable 
asset to the closed car driver. A little 
experience with it will reveal its many 
advantages. The manipulation of this 
type of windshield is not perfectly under- 
stood by all drivers under all conditions. 
There are times when the outside glass 
serves best as a sort of buffer for the inside 
glass. But in storms of snow, sleet or rain, 
particularly when accompanied by heavy 
wind, it is often best to push the upper 
half of the inside glass up parallel with the 
roof of the car and then adjust the outside 
glass to get clear vision between the out- 
side glass and the lower half of the inside 
glass. For if the outside glass is left in its 
usual position under these circumstances, 
the entire inside glass is liable to become 
covered with a coating of snow or water, in 
which case it will be impossible to see through 
it. (See Figure 2.) 

In very warm weather when little or no dust 
is encountered, full advantage of the breeze 
may be taken by adjusting the lower half of the 
windshield so the incoming air is blown almost 
straight to the floor, the upper half being 
entirely opened. The air will then sweep 
through the whole interior, cooling the car 





Figure 3 


uniformly. (See Figure 4.) Perfect vision is 
always afforded the occupants of a closed car 
in every direction, and the car may be instantly 
changed to meet the weather conditions with- 
out leaving the interior to do it. 

These features have given the closed car 
decided preference among 
those classes of people who 
wish to use their cars all the 
year ’round for business and 


general service. The Buick 
Motor Company has 


responded to the growing call 
for closed cars with four dif- 
ferent models, each carefully 
designed to give the maximum 
re in comfort and utility. 

One is a distinctly profes- 
sional Coupe for three or four 
passengers. The second is a 
five-passenger Sedan with four 
doors, and the third is a seven- 
passenger Sedan of excep- 
tional roominess. These are 
all six-cylinder models. The 
fourth is a serviceable five- 
passenger, four-cylinder Sedan. 

These cars are built and finished in the very 
finest manner, with deep, comfortable uphol- 
stery, handsome lines and lasting finish. They 
are complete in every respect as to details 
and equipment, and measure up perfectly to 
Buick standards of excellence and serviceability. 
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Adjusting the Fan Belt 


N account of its location, the fan belt 

accumulates a certain amount of oil and 

water, which may eventually cause the 
belt to stretch. If the belt becomes too loose 
from this cause it will slip, perhaps not enough 
to be noticeable but enough to slow the fan 
down appreciably. 

The Buick fan bracket is a great improve- 
ment over the old type and is so constructed 
as to make adjustment extremely simple when- 
ever necessary. The bracket is pivoted on the 
fan bracket bolt (a) and the adjustment is made 
by turning the wing nut (b). This wing nut 
works up and down on a long bolt passing 
through the outer arm of the bracket, the lower 
end of the bolt being attached to a stout coiled 
spring to provide the necessary tension. 
Another bolt (c) passes through a lug on the 
same arm of the bracket and rests against the 
timing gear housing, preventing any back 
action of the bracket. 

The tension on the belt may be tested by 
placing the finger under the belt and pulling 
it outward, turning down on the wing nut until 
the belt is fairly tight. 


DULL CUCL CCA 


Tows Heavy Load Up Mountain 

R. JOSEPH J. PHILLIPS is connected 

with the City ngineer’s office, San Fran- 
cisco, and uses his car all over northern Cali- 
forniz on busine», eeanected with the vast 
Hetch Hetchy water system being built for 
San Francisco. On January 14th he wrote from 
Groveland: “‘At the foot of the Priest Hill 
grade this afternoon I met a party of four men 
IN ea eee car, tied up with engine trouble. 
I had five in my E-Six-49, but I hooked on and 
towed them up the seven-mile 
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Adjustments for Buick Fan Belt 





“Yours for More Buicks’’ 

OURS for more Buicks,” is the closing 

wish of Mr. Harold G. Florin, of John- 
sonburg, Pa., in his letter of January 5th. 
“Through afforded pleasure, satisfaction, over 
and over again, can be said of the Buick D-Six- 
45. I am the proud possessor of this model, 
have driven it over 9,000 miles, during which 
time little difficulty has been experienced in 
its upkeep. Voicing enthusiasm, I feel every 
Buick is deserving of everlasting praise.” 
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It is also well to watch the lubrication of the 
fan hub from time to time, removing the brass 
plug (d) with a screw driver and filling the 
opening with lubricating oil. 

At this season of the year it is a good idea 
to flush out the radiator and water jackets to 
insure that they are clean and free before the 
warm weather comes on. There is always 
some sediment from the water placed in the 
cooling system from time to time, and while 
this sediment may never be sufficient to clog 
the system it does not belong there and is easily 
removed. 

First drain the system by means of the pet- 
cock in the bottom of the radiator. Discon- 
nect the upper and lower hose connections. 
To flush the cylinder jackets, pour water in 
through the upper opening until it runs out at 
the bottom perfectly clear, or better still, let 
the water run in from a hose. 

To clear the radiator: Where city water 
pressure is available, it is best to let the water 
run into the radiator from the bottom connec- 
tion and flow out through the filler at the top 
until it runs clear. Otherwise it may be run 
in from the top. 
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Conquers Mountain Snows 

HE E-Six-49 has certainly given me won- 
derful service,’ writes Mr. Charles 
Keelor, of the Keelor Chemical Co., Ltd., Wet- 
more, Pa. “Living here in the mountains, 
where I do, a car is being constantly put to a 
test. With the roads even in half-way good 
condition, this car goes over these hills on high 
speed with apparent ease, carrying seven 
people. Since the heavy snows have come on, 
if there is a chance at all of getting through, 
this Buick car would do so. In 





grade to Priest’s without stop- 


fact, I have been in the town of 





ping. The liquid in the moto- 
meter did not rise as high as the 
lower arc of the open circle. Con- 
sidering that I went up from an 
elevation of about 600 feet to an 
elevation of 2456 feet above sea 
level and that the road was heavy 
and muddy, and one continuous 
climb, I consider this some 
record, both for power and cool- 
ing qualities. 

*“Men in this vicinity tell me 
that not even the trucks around 
here would tackle the job.” 





Maximum Power 
Plus Economy 

TAKE great pleasure in advis- 

ing you,” writes Mr. Harry 
LeVine, of Milwaukee, ‘‘of my 
satisfaction with the Model 
E-Six-45 Buick I purchased from 
you last August. I have been 
using different makes of cars for 
the last seven years and my 
experience with this model has 
been such as to recommend it 
to those who are in the market 
for a serviceable car that is sav- 
ing in fuel and at the same time 
giving most mileage and maxi- 
mum power. 

“The service rendered by the 
East Side Buick Company has 
been prompt and efficient. Since 
purchasing my car I have rec- 
ommended it to four others who 
have made tests with higher 
priced cars before purchasing and 
are likewise satisfied in selecting 





Foreign Relief: 
Relief in France - - 
Reliefin Belgium - - - 
Relief in Russia = - - 
Reliefin Roumania - - - 
Relief in Italy - - 
Relief in Serbia - - - 
Relief in Great Britain - - 
Relief in other Foreign Countries 
Relief for Prisoners, etc. - - 
Equipment and expenses in U. S. 

of Personnel for Europe = 


Total Foreign Relief - 


Restricted as to use by Donor - 





«(A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Through 
an Ocean of Unspeakable Pain”’ 


What Your Red Cross Dollars Do 


An Accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 


Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled 
to this Statement. Your local Red Cross Chapter can give you further details. 


First War Fund Appropriations up to March Ist, 1918 do it. 


United States Relief: 

$30,936,103.04 U. 
2,086,131.00 Ln 
1,243,845.07 U. 
2,676,368.76 U. 
3,588,826.00 U. 
875,180.76 Ws 
1,885,750.75 
3,576,300.00 
343,304.00 


Navy Base Hospitals - 
Medical and Hospital Work 
Sanitary Service - - 
Camp Service - 
Miscellaneous - - - 


Total U.S. Relief —- 
Working capital for purchase of 
supplies for resale to Chapters 
or for shipment abroad - 
Working cash advances for France 
and United States - - - 


DnnnnN 


113,800.00 





$47,325,609.38 
; Total of War Fund Appropria- 


2,520,409.57 tions - S 


At the close of the first year of the War the Red Cross goes to the public 
for the raising of the Second War Fund with a record of appropriations which 
warrants continued contributions to this great relief work. Asan influential 
citizen of your community, join with your local Red Cross Chapter to make 
this campaign successful. Your Red Cross is the Army behind the Army. 


Give till your heart says stop. 


Second Red Cross War Fund Week May 20-27 





the Buick models.” 


Army Base Hospitals - $ 


6,451,150.86 
1,118,748.41 


$ 8,589,899.27 


15,000,000.00 
4,286,000.00 


$77,721,918.22 


Kane, Pa.,many days this winter 
when there was not another car 
to be seen, and many people would 
make inquiry as to what kind of 
a car I was driving.” 


Not One Bit of 
Trouble 

UST a word of praise for your 

Light Six Buick,’”’ writes Mr. 
H. G. Callahan, of the East End 
Grocery, Salem, O. “I have run 
this car about 5,000 miles and it 
has never given me one bit of 
trouble, always ready to go. I 
most certainly have boosted 
‘Buick’ and talked ‘Buick’ to all 
of my friends, and am always 
willing to stop a few moments to 
I thank you for the 
Buick Bulletin you have been 
sending me.” 


Never Cranked 
by Hand 

DRIVE a Buick D-Four-35,”’ 

writes Mr. Walter Christensen, 
of Upland, Neb. “‘Have driven it 
8,500 miles and the motor has 
never refused to go once, nor has 
it ever been cranked by hand. I 
have used this car in the coldest 
weather and it starts off without 
any trouble any time and any- 
where. I must say this car is easy 
on gas and oil. I have gotten as 
high as 24 miles to the gallon of 
gas, which is surely enough for 
any car. 

“Would like to get your Buick 
Bulletin.” 








54,000.00 
32,000.00 
531,000.00 
403,000.00 
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Lieut. A. B. Chambers 


Over Four Thousand 
Buick Men Called to the Colors to Fight for World Democracy 





HE end of the first year of the great 

world war, as far as America is concerned, 

finds a vast host of American boys called 
to the colors. The recruiting of the biggest 
army and navy that this country has ever 
known has been a tremendous undertaking, 
and industry has been called upon to furnish 
its share of men as well as of materials. 

The patriotism that lies so close to the sur- 
face of all Americans is far from wanting 
among the Buick employes, and ever since the 
government took its decided stand for the 
defense of democratic principles throughout 
the world, the various departments of the big 
factory have been decked with countless flags. 
The Red Cross, Liberty Bond and War Savings 
Stamp campaigns have been a great success, 
and it may be truthfully said that there is 
scarcely an individual connected with the 


Buick organization who has not contributed as 
liberally as possible to them. 

Men have been leaving for the training 
centers daily, and the task of keeping up to date 
the service flag in the reception room of the 
factory office building has been a difficult one. 
At present the number of stars on this flag is 
4153, as shown at the top of this page. 

A unique feature of the Chicago Automobile 
Show this year was the exhibit of the Buick 
Chicago Branch. The two American flags 
shown in the center of the page were crossed in 
front of the rich velvet background, while two 
soldier employes of the Company did the 
honors. The first was Private Thomas Wool- 
ley, wearing the faded but dauntless blue of *61, 
and the second was Lieut. A. B. Chambers, 
dressed in khaki that has not yet had its 
baptism of fire. 


Private Thomas Woolley 


Lieut. Chambers is a member of the United 
States Coast Artillery. 

Private Woolley is now known as plain Mr. 
Woolley, and is quite reticent about his experi- 
ences in the Civil War. However, he is very 
proud of his only son and his oldest grandson, 
both of whom are about to board ship for 
France, “‘to fight for Uncle Sam and Old Glory,” 
as Mr. Woolley puts it. 

Mr. Woolley has been employed by the 
Chicago Buick Branch for nine years and 1s 
74 years of age, being the Branch’s oldest 
employe both in point of age and service. 

Both of these men are splendid examples of 
the patriotism that is running so high in every 
section of the country and making possible 
the effective work that America must do on 
both sides of the water in the great under- 
taking in which she has embarked. 








HE New York Buick Branch (1) isa 

really colossal institution. Situated 

in the heart of the most densely 
populated section in the civilized world. 
it is at once the seat of the largest retail 
and wholesale motor car business in the 
world’s largest city. 

The retail showrooms (2 and3), located 
at Broadway and 52nd Street, cover a floor 
space of 10,000 square feet and are most 
beautifully decorated in old ivory and gold, 
the woodwork being of the finest mahogany. 
The mosaic floor is always spotlessly clean and 
the entire atmosphere is refined and dignified. 

The immense volume of business done by 
each department necessitates that things be 
done quickly in addition to being done well, in 
order that customers will not be put to annoy- 
ing delays. ‘This is as mucha matter of system 
as it is of personnel, and the constant effort 
of the officials is to keep all systems working 
smoothly and efficiently. 

The branch is headquarters for a large num- 
ber of dealers in the surrounding cities and 
towns, assisting these dealers in every possible 
way in the delivery of cars and rendering 
service to Buick owners. 

The service branch of the business is natur- 
ally a very important one, and the stock of 
parts maintained is sufficient to replenish the 
stocks of the dealers as well as to take care of 
the many thousands of Buick owners in New 
York City. 

The service depot is modeled after the service 
department at the Buick factory, with the 


same standardized steel stock bins and method 
of arrangement and indexing parts. 


Recently it was found advisable to remodel 
the stock department, particularly that part 
which deals directly with local service. The 
offices were rearranged and new furniture and 


partitions installed. Everything possible to 
make it easier for the customer to get quick 
and reliable service has been done. Ten retail 
parts purchase windows (4) have been pro- 
vided. The customers come to these windows, 
give their orders to a man who handles the 
entire transaction, instead of referring the 
customer to two or three different places before 
he is finished. 


The stock room boys, whose duty it is to 
remove the parts from the bins (5) and bring 
them to the windows (6), are all equipped 
with roller skates and skim in and out through 
the broad aisles with remarkable speed, darting 
from one bin to another and filling the orders 
handed to them by the men at the windows. 

The steel bins containing the parts are eight 






The use of these bins has made 
it possible to store more stock on the 
same floor space, reducing the time re- 
quired to deliver parts to purchasers. 
All parts are grouped in accordance with 
the part of the car they are made for, 
and an effort is made to keep those parts 
which any purchaser is most likely to eall 
for at the same time together. For instance, 
all valve parts are put in one division, piston 
parts in another and all the engine parts 
grouped together so that when a customer 
comes in to buy engine parts they will all be 
found close together and can be delivered to 
him in the shortest possible time. ‘This feature 
also makes for greater accuracy in filling orders 
covering several kinds of parts. 

The floor plan of the service department has 
also been worked out for the convenience of 
customers, so they can reach the person or 
persons they wish to see conveniently, the offices 
and stock rooms being arranged on opposite 
sides of the entrance. 


The small parts in greatest demand are lo- 
cated nearest the delivery windows. The large 
parts and those in least demand are farther 
away. By these means both speed and accur- 
acy are insured in the handling of parts orders 
—two features that are much appreciated by 
those having business with the parts depart- 
ment. 
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For the business executive it simplifies daily routine, enabling him 


to carry out his program with least waste time and energy. 
motor car a national duty as well as a personal convenience, 


ating “‘lines of transportation’’ which relieve traffic, conserve 
The farmer urged to produce more has found the ownership of a 
enabling him to negotiate distance under all road conditions. 


personal efficiency and promote the general good. 
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In Government work, mine and lumber camp, in cotton field 
and wherever industrial needs are most strenuous, the directors 


of the work by the use of motor cars have greatly increased the 


scope of their service. 


The Buick car is a favorite in all lines of action because modern 


demands are answered by the success of Buick building, its 


economy of up-keep and dependable hardihood in service. 
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Branches in all principal cities. 




















BUICK VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR 
CARS HAVE EXERCISED A 
PROFOUND iNFLUENCE ON 
AUTOMOBILE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE EVER SINCE 
THEIR INTRODUCTION, NEAR- 
LY TWENTY YEARS AGO. THE 
NINE NEW BUICK MODELS ARE 
THE FRUIT OF THIS UNPARAL- 
LELED ADHERENCE TO A COR- 
RECT ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES -:- DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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And after April, when May follows, 
cAnd the whitethroat builds, and all 
the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossom’d peach-tree 
in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 





Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent 
spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 


— “Browning 
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By ELLIS PARKER 





Author of ‘Pigs is Pigs”’ 


HE Fannings had heard of Westcote, no 
matter how, and the solemn-faced real 
estate man had personally conducted 
them from house to house. He showed them so 
many vacant houses that they began to feel 
that Westcote must be a deserted village. 

“Oh! cried Mrs. Fanning, when he had 
stopped his horse before the house that event- 
ually became theirs. ‘‘Oh! This is our house, 
George!” 


“Tt looks like it!’ said Mr. Fanning, with a 
poorly suppressed smile. ‘This certainly looks 
more like our house.” 

“Now, this,’’ said the real estate man, “is a 
house you will buy.” 

As the Fannings eventually bought that 
house you can understand that they went 
through and over it with words of enthusiastic 
praise. ““Open plumbing—yes, indeed!’ “What 
nice wall paper!’ “Oh, George, see how the 
dear little sparrows have made their nests 
between the slats of this shutter!’ ““Oh, George, 
come and look at this lovely range!” 

“Oh, this is our house, all right!’ said Mr. 
Fanning at last, when they had stepped outside 
to view the exterior. 

“And only a thousand dollars down!” said his 
wife, squeezing his arm. 

The solemn-faced real estate man let them do 
all the praising, and they needed no assistance, 
but now, when they had agreed on the price 
and terms, and he had pocketed the fifty-dollar 
deposit that bound the bargain, he opened his 
heart and, as a generous merchant throws in a 
final tidbit as good measure, he spoke, with all 
the air of a man conferring the great and ulti- 
mate blessing. There was a touch of awe in his 
voice. 

“You'll have a Whiggin for a neighbor, too!’’ 
he said. 

“That’s good!” said Mr. Fanning jovially, 
for he was in a merry mood. ‘The real estate 
man frowned. It was evidently no matter for 
jest. 

“She is a Whiggin-Plipp,” 


greater awe. 


he said, with still 





‘All right,” said Mr. Fanning, quite 
reckless of the real estate man’s s deeper 
feelings, now that the deposit had been 
paid and he 
was sure of 
the house. 
AVVEC aCe ANT 
stand it if 
the Whiggin- 
Plipp can.” 


that eventually became theirs. 


**Oh!’’ cried Mrs. Fanning, when he had stopped his horse before the house 
“Oh! This is our house, George!’ ‘‘It looks 
















like it,’’ said Mr. Fanning with a poorly suppressed smile. 


“Capital W-h-i- -double g-i-n, Whiggin. Capi- 
tal P-l-i-double p, Plivp.’ s said the real estate 
man unsmilingly. ‘“The Whiggins are our 
oldest family. She married a Plipp—Bill Plipp 
—but he died. The Plipps are one of our oldest 
families. Sometimes we call her Cornelia 
Whiggin, and sometimes we call her Cornelia 
Plipp. The Whiggins are exclusive, and the 
Plipps are exclusive, but a Whiggin-Plipp! Oh! 
Gidap, Joe!’ 

Words seemed inadequate to express the 
Bear he felt for a Whiggin-Plipp, so he 
slapped his reins on the back of his old horse. 

**All this here land used to be the Ebenezer 
Plipp farm,” said the real estate man, waving 
his hand toward the ‘‘development” on which 
the Fannings’ house stood. ““That’s why Cor- 
nelia ain’t in the poor-house. She married a 
Plipp—Bill Plipp. Cornelia holds the underly- 
ing first mortgage on your house. On all them 
houses. She’s mighty exclusive. Gidap, Joe! 
Go on, can’t you? Gidap!” 

It is a long haul from West 112th Street in 
New York to Westcote, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fanning and the baby and Maggie (with a new 

pail and a mop) arriv ed hours and hours before 
ie moving van with their household goods. 
They were unlocking their own front door with 
their own key for the first time—lock out of 
order, of course!—when a little woman with a 
sharp nose, like a rat, dressed in black calico 
and with a red shawl thrown over her head, 
‘ame up on the porch. 

“T came over,” she announced. “I own the 
first mortgage on n this house and lot, and accord- 
ing to my notion it ain’t worth the first mort- 





I expect to have to 
What’s your 


gage, let alone the second. 
foreclose on it sooner or later. 
name?” 

“Fanning!” said Mrs. Fanning haughtily. “I 
presume you are Mrs. Whiggin?”’ 

“Plipp! Plipp!” said the Whiggin sharply. “I 
married Bill Plipp, and if there was ever a 
worthless man in this world it was Bill Plipp. 
Your baby cry much at night? All the new- 
comers have babies. It’s a shame the way 
outsiders are crowding in. We Whiggins settled 
here in 1689, and we’ve been here ever since. 
Have you got much furniture?” 

“We couldn’t have much in our flat,” said 
Mrs. Fanning. “Our flat was very small. We 
expect to buy more when we find just what we 
need.” 

“Well,” said the Whiggin, “‘the less you have 
the better, and you can take my word for it. 
This house is like to fall down over your heads 
any time the wind blows. I tell you so as a 
Whiggin, and I hold the first mortgage on this 
house. If you let the movers set down any 
furniture with a bump in that front bedroom 
the whole parlor ceiling is going to fall down on 
your heads. Got any water in the cellar yet? 
Well, it has been a dry season; you'll have 
plenty when it rains. I guess you haven’t tried 
to open the upstairs windows yet, have you? 
They won’t open; the walls settled all askew. 
I smell gas, and no wonder; those cheap fixtures 
leak atevery joint! Atevery possible joint! Idare 
say you'll all be found dead in your beds some 
morning. I’ll run over every morning and see.” 

This was cheerful. Maggie had been stand- 
ing open-mouthed with the pail in one hand and 
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the mop in the other, and now she sniffed at the 
air violently and started for the door. 
“Where’s that girl going?’ asked the 
Whiggin. “If she’s going to get water to scrub 
the bedroom floors you might as well tell her 
not to doit. Every drop will run through and 
soften the ceilings below, and down they will 
come. Not that I care. My first mortgage is 
on the land, and if you prefer to have the 
ceilings come down, well and good! Your taste 
may run in that direction. I hope you don’t 
mean to try building fires in the fireplaces. 
Don’t try it. You'll set the house afire as sure 


as fate. It will be a blessing if the range don’t 
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set off the flues and burn you all to a 
crisp in your beds. Well, the land is 
worth more without this house on it. 
That’s one good thing.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said Maggie 
from the door, ““but you’ll have t’ be 
gettin’ some one t’ take my job. I’m 
not goin’ t’ be burned in my bed. No, 
ma’am. So good day t’ ye all!” 

She vanished out of the door and 
down the street. Mrs. Fanning looked 
after her blankly. 

“TI could have told you that long 
ago, Mrs. Fanning,” said the Whiggin, 
“and it is a blessing you had nothing 
in the house for her to carry off with 
her. Angels of heaven couldn’t keep 
a maid in Westcote, and you might 
as well begin to do without now as 
later. The way this gas is leaking 
you will have a nice gas bill by the end of 


the month. Company make you leave a 
deposit?” 
“They said it was customary,” said Mrs. 


Fanning, gazing at Mrs. Whiggin-Plipp with 
something of the awe that had been in the 
voice of the real estate man. 

“Customary fiddlesticks!”’ said the Whiggin 
disdainfully. ““They didn’t like your looks. But 
you'll look worse long before you ever look any 
better. There never was such a place for 
malaria. You'll all be soaked full of malaria in 
a month. We Whiggins settled here in 1689, 
and there hasn’t been a Whiggin without 
malaria from that day to this. Ora Plipp. I 
married a Plipp—Bill Plipp—and he was plumb 
full of malaria. Do mosquito bites poison you?” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Mrs. Fanning 
meekly. 

“You'll know soon enough!” said the Whig- 
gin. “There are millions of mosquitoes here; 
you'll be bit to death! There’s one on that 
child’s nose now!”’ 

She stepped briskly across the room and 
slapped the baby on the face, and the baby 
cried—as a baby should when it is slapped. 

“If you holler every time a mosquito is 
slapped on you,” said the Whiggin, ‘‘you won’t 
do anything but holler! You’d better let me 
propose your name in the Ladies’ Civic Union 
right away. It is the only club fit to belong to 
in the village, and I don’t suppose you could 
get in in a thousand years if a Whiggin didn’t 
propose you. They’ll let anyone in if a Whiggin 


of yours has fell down. 
but walkin’ across the bedroom floor, an’ down 
she come.,’’ 
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puts her name up, and I’ll put up yours. We’ve 
got to put a roof on the club house, and we’ll 
take in almost anybody that can pay the initia- 
tion money. What’s your first name?” 

Mrs. Fanning was gazing at the Whiggin 
with fascinated eyes. 

“Mary Fanning,” she said meekly. 

“Well,” said the Whiggin. “I’ve got to be 
going if I want to get your name up at this 
afternoon’s meeting, and you'll be lucky if 
they don’t blackball you, but maybe they 
won't, seeing as they haven’t seen you yet.” 

She paused at the door. 

“T’m going to send you a day’s-work woman 
right away,” she said. ‘“‘She’ll be here in half- 
an-hour, and don’t pay her a cent until I 
say so, for she'll overcharge you as soon as 
she sees you look green. Give me that receipt 
the gas company gave you for your deposit. I’m 
going to get that money back. Those gas people 
are thieves and robbers, and a pretty chance 
you would have to object to an overcharge 


*‘Say, boss,’’ he said, ‘‘that there parlo’ ceilin’ 


I wasn’t doin’ nothin’ 


if you had a deposit there. They would shut off 
your gas and pay their bill out of your deposit. 
We Whiggins settled here in 1689, and I’m not 
going to have anybody that I have a first 
mortgage on, robbed by the gas company. 
You'll need all you’ve got to pay interest!” 

The Whiggin tripped cautiously out of the 
hall and across the porch and was gone. Fora 
full minute Mr. and Mrs. Fanning stared at 
each other speechlessly, and then they glanced 
around at the faultlessly clean wall paper and 
the faultlessly white ceiling. It was as if a 
talkative nightmare had held them in thrall and 
then suddenly vanished. 

“Well!” said Mr. Fanning at length. 

Mrs. Fanning drew a deep breath. 

“Now, don’t let her worry you, Mary,” 
Mr. Fanning. 


said 
“We will not let her inside the 
house again. I know what she is.’’ He tapped 
his forehead. “She is one of those slightly 
demented, poor creatures, living alone and with 
a brain full of hallucinations. Old families, 
where there is much intermarrying, often have 
such members. As for this house—” 

“Say, boss, is this where this furniture wants 
to come?” said a voice, and one of the van men 
put his head into the parlor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fanning. “Mary, will you 





take the upper rooms and show them where 
things go? I'll take the lower floor. 
bed—” 

Mr. Fanning ran out to the van, to superin- 
tend the unloading of the precious brass bed, 
his best piece of furniture, and Mrs. Fanning, 


Now that 





May 


with the baby in her arms, mounted the stairs. 
One van man carried the bed up the stairs while 
another slowly lowered the dresser to the green 
that edged the narrow walk. 

There was a sudden rending, tearing noise in 
the house, and a cloud of white dust issued from 
the open front door; with it came the van man. 

“Say, boss,’ he said, “that there parlo’ 
ceilin’ of yours has fell down. I wasn’t doin’ 
nothin’ but walkin’ across the bedroom floor 
an’ down she come!” 

Mr. Fanning started for the door of his 
house, but a man laid a hand on his arm, and 
he turned. It was a small man with a pointed 
nose, like a rat. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “Excuse me, but if 
you are Mr. Fanning, my name is Philander 
Whiggin. My sister Cornelia telephoned me a 
couple of minutes ago that you were moving in, 
and you'd be liable to need me.” 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Fanning. ‘“‘These 
men can do the unloading. And I’m very busy. 
One of my ceilings has 
just fallen down.” 

“Already?” said this 
male Whiggin. ‘‘Well, 
that was what I come 
up about. I’m a plas- 
Lerein 

“Oh!” said Mr. Fan- 
ning, and then he 
repeated, “Oh!” 

“And Jim Plipp told 
me to tell you he hoped 
you’d excuse him for 
being late. He’s got 
to finish up the job 
he’s on, but he’ll be 
here in half-an-hour.” 

“Jim” Plipp? eer 
Mr. Fanning. 

“He’s a plumber,” 
said the Whiggin. 
“Cornelia telephoned 
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“George?”’ came the voice of Mrs. Fanning 
down the stairs. “George! The water simply 
runs out of this bath-tub onto the floor lke 
a river! Can’t you get a plumber?” 

“One coming, Mary!’ he called, and then he 
asked the male Whiggin, just a little sarcastic- 
ally, “And where are the rest of the Whiggins? 
Where is Joe, or Pete, or Jake!’ 

“Oh,” said Philander Whiggin, “you mean 
Ed. Whiggin! Ain’t he got here yet? I guess 
he stopped for his plane.” 

“His plane? What for?’ 

“Why,” said Philander, “Cornelia telephoned 
him you’d want him to plane off your doors 
and windows so they would open and shut.” 

“Tell me!” said Mr. Fanning. ‘What is 
Cornelia? Is she the local Providence? 

“Well,” said Philander, “I don’t like to say 
nothin’ against my own blood, but Cornelia 
Whiggin is an all-fired, eternal talking-machine 
and butter-in. Now, I know my business. I’m 
a plasterer by trade, and you know your busi- 
ness—you own this house—but if I don’t do 
my plastering to suit Cornelia I might as well’ 
leave town. If Cornelia takes an interest in: 
you, you might as well have been born a Whig- 
gin. And I can’t say no more than that, can I?’ 

“That is the ultimate word,’ said Mr. 
Fanning. 

“That’s right,” said Philander. “If Cornelia 
takes an interest in you you won’t have no 
troubles except Cornelia. And Cornelia? Why, 
when she really takes a liking to you, she’s worse 
than all the other troubles put together.’’ 
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By IE. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


INCERITY is the foundation of 

all good advertising. ‘The strong- 

est thing that can be said about 
an article of merit is to tell the truth 
about it. 

To the average man, advertising is 
more or less a mystery. Even to the 
average salesman there is something 
about “advertising that is confusing. In 
reality, this condition should not exist, 
because advertising can never be any- 
thing more than w ritten salesmanship, 
designed to tell people whom the sales- 
man cannot always reach in person the 
main facts about the goods marketed 
by the company he represents. 

In this way, the prospective buyer is 
introduced to the product, and if the 
product seems to measure up to his 
individual requirements he will doubt- 
less make the investigations that will 
lead to a sale. 

Advertising is in every way parallel 
to a social introduction. If you meet a 
man somewhere who interests you very 
much, and you find that you and he 
have a great many things in common, 
you will unquestionably make it a point 
to cultivate an acquaintance that will 
be of mutual benefit. On the other 
hand, if this man misrepresents himself 
to you, either by direct falsehood or 
misleading inferences, you will grow 
more disappointed in him at every 
meeting and finally cut him off your list. 


| ate policy behind all Buick adver- 
tising is to tell the simple truth 
about Buick cars. There are so many 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
world who need exactly the product the 
Buick has to offer them that if we can 
get the truth about Buick cars properly 
before them, our manufacturing facil- 
ities will never be great enough to 
supply the demand. And as every 
Buick dealer knows, this is the condi- 
tion that has existed at the Buick 
factory for a good many years back. 
It would be hopeless to tell all the 
good points of Buick cars in one 
advertisement, or in several dozen 
advertisements. There is the Buick 
Valve-in-Head principle of design to be 
covered. There is each individual unit 
of the Buick chassis to be described and 
explained. There is the mammoth Buick 
factory, with its numberless depart- 
ments and its acres of floor space to be 
told about. There is the vast network of 
the Buick service system, starting with 
the building of the parts and going on 
down through the branch and dis- 
tributor organizations and winding up 
with the individual dealers. There 
are the actual experiences of Buick 
owners in all parts of the world, each 
forming a definite reason for better 
acquaintance with the Buick product. 
And there are dozens of other points 
that must be covered if the public is to 
know the truth about Buick cars. 


This wealth of material gave birth to 
the Buick Bulletin—a magazine about 
Buick cars, published for those who 
want to get to the bottom of the subject. 

This magazine is carefully edited and 
is the principal means we have of telling 
the whole truth about Buick cars. 

No statement is made about Buick 


cars in these columns that is not 
entirely borne out in fact. No testi- 


monial is published unless it comes from 
a reliable source. No attempt is made to 
exaggerate any feature for the sake of 
adding to the force of a statement, 
because such a policy always has a 
boomerang effect. Sooner or later the 
truth would become known, and once 
the general public became aware that 
they had been deceived, it would result 
in aloss of confidence and a consequent 
decrease in the demand for Buick cars. 


O THE material in the Buick 

Bulletin is of real, practical interest 
to its readers, because it tells the story 
of each particular item much more fully 
than would be possible in an advertise- 
ment. For example, we not only tell 
our readers that Buick cars are built in 
our factory, but we take each part and 
describe its manufacture, step by step, 
and illustrate the article with photo- 
eraphs so it will be readily understood 
by all. When the article is finished, the 
reader knows just the kind of material 
that is used in every detail of the part, 
just the accuracy with which it is 
manufactured, just what it must accom- 
plish before being accepted by the final 
inspectors. He can then judge for 
himself whether it meets with his ideas 
as to what such a part should be. 

After reading an issue, one cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that 
Buick quality i is a product of science and 
skill. After a few issues more he realizes 
that the thoroughness that first im- 
pressed him is really a policy, exactly 
followed out in every operation in every 

3uick department. 


OR you may be sure that Buick 
cars are designed and built with just 
as definite a policy as that which lies 
behind Buick advertising. Nearly 
twenty years of building and selling 
3uick Valve-in-Head cars 3 has given the 
3uick Motor Company rare insight into 
awe needs of motor car users, and where 
a man decides that Buick cars are not 
suited to his wants, it is because of 
some extraordinary condition. The 
range of service afforded by the present 
Buic k line is almost unlimited. 

These are the facts that the Buick 
Motor Company presents to motorists 
—broadly in us advertising, and in 
detail in the Buick Bulletin. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the usefulness of 

3uick cars, because their economy and 
stability enable business men to secure 
maximum results with the minimum 
expenditure of money and time. 
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With the vastly increased use of 
motor cars in business, the business 


man has grown to appreciate more fully 
the possibilities that he in the motor car 
for increasing his personal effectiveness. 
It is just a question of selecting a car 
that is capable of constant and varied 
use, backed by service that is both 
prompt and reliable. 

The Buick Motor Company has 
always proceeded along these lines, 
keeping the balance between design, 
manufacture and dealer service nicely 
adjusted to the best interests of all con- 
cerned. But there are many people in 
every territory who are not familiar 
with these facts, or who at least know 
them only in a vague way. 

You can reach. these people partly 
through newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. They can get the specitica- 
tions and body types from the catalog 
or from an inspection of the cars. But 
you can get the big, vital Buick story 
to them in only one way—through the 
medium of the Buick Bulletin. The 
critical buyer is not satisfied with bare 
statements. He wants to know the 
grounds for making those statements. 


Bek example, you might tell a man 
that the Buick motor derives its 
power and economy from the fact that it 
represents the highest development of 
the famous Valve-in-Head design. To 
an automotive engineer that would be 
sufficient, but to the man who needs a 
motor car to help him in some other 
line of business it may be almost 
meaningless. But if you show him the 
various features of the Valve-in-Head 
design, particularly the fact that it has 
less water-jacketed space than any 
other type of motor, his common sense 
will quickly tell him that the less water 
there is to radiate heat, the greater will 
be the percentage of fuel converted into 
usable power. And you won't have to 
tell him any more on that subject. 

The same process applies to every 
part of the Buick car. There is alwaysa 
best way to do everything, and what the 
prospectiv e buyer of a motor car wants 
to know is the plain truth about the 
car he is to buy. 

Hence the Buick advertising is never 
sensational and exaggeration is frowned 
upon as a matter of good business 
policy. We at the Buick factory have 
studied the building of one type of 
motor cars for nearly twenty years. 
Several hundred thousands of these 
cars have been placed in the hands of 
owners. They have given great satis- 
faction ‘to their owners and the demand 
for Buick cars has increased with every 
passing year. They have always been 
built according to proven principles of 
design and manufacture, and the sole 
object of Buick advertising is to make 
these principles thoroughly understood 
by the buyers of Buick cars. 

















HE story of Buick wheels begins out 

in the fields and the groves, and 

Dame Nature performs the first 
important step in their manufacture. 
The growth of hickory is a slow process, 
covering many years, and it is this slow 
srowth that gives the wood its close 
grained toughness and makes it ideal for 
use in spokes and felloes. 

The trees are bought standing, and 
as only the very clearest and best hickory 
is accepted for use in Buick wheels, the 
hickory trees on many thousands of acres 
are used annually by the Buick Motor 
Company. On an average, an acre will 
only yield about 500 feet of acceptable 
wheel material. 

To avoid the excessive cost of shipping 
the logs to Flint, they are cut up into 
planks at mills in the immediate vicinity. 
As a general rule, the planks are also cut 
up into billets of the right length and 
thickness. A large percentage of the 
spoke billets are also ‘‘club turned” at 
the mills before shipment, so that they reach 
the wheel factory in the form of rough spokes. 
The billets for felloes, or wooden rims, are 
shipped to the factory in the rough and in 
some cases the entire planks are shipped. 

Arrived at the factory, the hickory is care- 
fully stored in cool, dry storage sheds and air 





Forming steamed hickory 


seasoned. The extent of these sheds may be 
imagined from the fact that upwards of a 
million club turned spokes are in storage almost 
constantly, to say nothing of vast stores of 
billets and thick hickory planks. 

As required, the spoke material is removed 
from the sheds and club turned, after which it 
is carefully piled in layers on large hand trucks, 
with strips of wood separating each layer of 
spokes. These hand trucks are made to run 
on a series of tracks leading to the 22 dry 
kilns, which are located on three floors of 
the wheel factory and heated with coil after 
coil of steam pipes. A large elevator carries 
the trucks to the proper floor, where they are 
run onto a sliding platform which permits 
them to be placed in any kiln in the row. 

The reason for locating the kilns on three 
floors is to economize space and handling, 
and permits the kiln dried material to be 
removed after three weeks in the kilns 
and delivered right at the point where the 
further operations commence. 

By this time the wood is in perfect condi- 
tion. The spokes are taken to the machine 
room and put in a machine with a V-shaped 
cutter, which miters off the ends with the 
greatest accuracy. The spokes are then 
perfectly interchangeable, and by placing 
eight of them together, you have the 
foundation for a Buick wheel, with solid, 
closely matched hickory in the center and 
perfectly equal spacing between the spokes. 

The next operation is to feed the spokes 
into the automatic sanding machine, where 





billets into felloes 





Buick spokes are sandpapered automatically 


they are smoothed by revolving against a swiftly 
moving canvas belt coated with glue and sand. 
This operation requires no supervision on the 
part of the operator. When the spokes are 
sanded, they drop onto an endless belt con- 
veyer which carries them across the factory to 
the inspector’s bench, where they are closely 








examined and then turned over to the operators 
who cut off the surplus length. The tenon is 
then machined on the outer end to fit the hole 
in the felloe and the spokes sent to the assem- 
bling department. 

The air seasoned billets for the felloes are 
first planed off and cut to uniform length, after 
which they are put in the steam boxes and 
treated with live steam, which makes them 
pliable and ready to bend. Five or six felloes 





Facing off the center of the wheel 





are then put on sheet metal strips, or 
forms, with locking devices at the ends. 
The whole is then placed in a big bending 
machine, which molds the felloes to the 
proper shape, and they are held firmly in 
that position by locking the ends of the 
forms together in a half circle. Two 
such felloes are required to make the rim 
of a Buick wheel. 

When the felloes have dried in the 
forms they are removed, retaining their 
semi-circular shape permanently. The 
operators then place them in a machine 
fitted with a buzz saw, which cuts off 
either end of the felloes and ‘‘equalizes” 
them. Strips of wood are then nailed 
across the ends to hold them firmly to 
shape, after which they are taken to the 
kilns for three weeks of steam drying. 

The seasoned felloes then go to the 
machining rooms, where the edges and 
sides are planed smooth and the holes 
for spokes are bored. All this work is 
done by machines that hold the pieces 
always in the same position, so the utmost 
accuracy is insured. They are next sanded 
carefully on a sand belt and the sharp edges 
on the inner side removed by rocking the felloes 
back and forth on the belt. 

The ends are again sawed off to make the 
circumference of the wheels exactly right, when 


Pressing and shrinking on the metal rims 


the felloes are completed and ready for 
assembly. 

Assembly begins by placing six spokes in the 
holes in each felloe, in the form of a half wheel. 
The workmen then take two half wheels, place 
them together and hold them firmly in position 
by bolting a false hub to the surface formed by 
the inner ends of the spokes. 

The wheels are then placed in a machine and 
made perfectly round by planing the outer 
edge. They are then put in gravity con- 
veyers and rolled to the furnace where the 
outer bands are heated and shrunk on. 
This makes the wheels quite solid and 
permits of the removal of the false hubs at 
this point. 

The holes are then drilled for the bolts 
and valve stems, and the T-bolts over 
the two joints in the felloes on each wheel 
are firmly riveted in place. The next opera- 
tion is in a machine which bores a per- 
fectly round hole for the hub and planes off 
both sides of the center surface of the 
wheel at the same time, after which these 
surfaces are sanded smooth. The holes are 
then bored for the demountable rim bolts 
and the wheels receive their finishing 
polish by hand. 

A coat of special Buick primer is now 
applied, to keep the wood from absorbing 
moisture and to provide a suitable founda- 
tion for the painting operations. 

In the meantime the hubs have been pre- 
pared in the hub-making department. The 
rough hubs come from the foundry in the 
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This turret lathe bores and reams the hub, turns 
the outside and faces the flange 


form of malleable iron castings and are stored 
in the stock department. By the use of auto- 
matic machinery, Buick hubs are completed 
in a few operations. 

The first operation bores and reams the 
inside of the hub to accurately fit the bearing, 
turns the outside of the hub to fit the wheel, 
and faces off the hub flange. The hub then 
goes to the inspector for checking. 

The second operation drills the eight holes for 
hub bolts simultaneously. 

The third operation prepares the inside of 
the hub for the outer bearing and the outside 
of the hub for the hub cap. Thirteen tools 
work on the hub during this operation without 
once removing from the machine. 

The hub is again inspected, after which the 
outside of the flange is neatly faced off in a 
lathe. The bolt holes are then counterbored 
and the liners for the bearings pressed in on a 
hydraulic press. Then the threads for the hub 
caps are cut and the hub finally inspected. 

All material in this department is handled 
in the most modern manner, with platforms 
and the elevating truck system. 

Upon delivery to the assembly department, 
the hubs are fitted to the wheels and the bolt 
holes drilled through the wood, the bolts 
being securely fastened by a pneumatic riveter. 
The brake drums are then bolted to the rear 
wheels, the speedometer sprockets fitted to 
the front wheels and the demountable rim 
bolt parts put on. 

The wheels are then given arigid final inspec- 
tion and loaded on trucks for the shipping 
department, where they are sent to the Buick 
final assembly building to be put on the cars. 

The final chapter takes place in the demount- 
able rim department, where the Buick experts 
have worked out some very ingenious machin- 
ery. The raw stock comes to this department 
in the form of long strips of heavy sheet steel 
of the proper width. First one end is cut off 
square by a powerful machine, when the strip 
is turned end for end and placed ina guide to 
accurately determine the length of the strip, 
when the other end is cut off in the same 
manner. ‘This insures the correct diameter 
of the rim. 

The strip is then run between rollers and 
roughly formed to a circular shape, when it is 
put into one of a battery of electric welders 


and firmly welded together. The 
rim is now in the form of a flat 


hoop, which is the basis for a very 
ingenious gravity conveyer system. 
From this point the rim rolls on in- 
clined conveyers from one machine 
to another until it is finished. 

The next operation is to cut off 
the “‘flash,’’or excess metal résulting 
from the welding process. This is 
done with a double cutter which 
trims both sides of the joint at once. 
The joint is then ground smooth on 
all sides on an emery wheel. 

Into the conveyer it goes again, 
to the machines where the beads 
on either side of the rim are rolled 
on. ‘These machines were designed 
and developed by the Buick experts, 
are automatic in action and perform 
their work speedily and with accuracy. 
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When Better Automobiles 
are Built, 


Buick will Build them 


All the holes in Buick hubs are bored by this 
muitiple spindle drill in a single operation. 
The drill points enter holes in metal guides, 


insuring the utmost accuracy 








Buick rims are expanded to size and made 
perfectly round on this machine by means 
of an expanding die made in sections 





This ‘‘upsetting’’ machine is employed to reduce the 
circumference of Buick rims that are slightly oversize 
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This machine cuts the keyway in the hubs with 
long saw:toothed cutters 


The rim is next expanded to size and made 
perfectly round on a machine fitted with an 
expanding die, which operates from the inside 
of the rim. After this operation the welded 
joint is tested and the rim inspected for size. 
If it is too small it goes back to the die for 
further stretching, and if too large is placed on 
an ‘“‘upsetting’’ machine to have the circum- 
ferencereduced by compression from the outside. 

The depression for the lock plates is then 
stamped in the rim, opposite the welded joint, 
and the holes for the lock plates punched. ‘The 
rim is then cut in two at this point, the ends 
filed smooth and the lock plates firmly 
riveted on. The rim is then locked together 
and the burr ground off the rivets and lock 
plates. A hole is punched for the valve stem, 
and after inspection the rim is sent to the gal- 
vanizing department. 

In the galvanizing department are large vats 
of special metal cleaner, into which the rims 
are placed to remove every particle of grease, 
grit and dirt. As a further precaution, the 
rims are taken from the cleaning vats and 
“pickled” in tanks of sulphuric acid. 

The surface thus being prepared in the 
most careful manner, the rims are put in the 
galvanizing tanks and electrically plated with 
a combination of zinc and aluminum, so that 
every part of the rims—lock plates, rivets 
and all—are coated with the non-rust coating. 

The rims are now complete, save for the final 
inspection. ‘This last inspection is made by 
men in the employ of the tire companies, 
stationed right in the Buick plant, to insure 
that each and every Buick rim is made in such 
a manner that it will cause no injury of any 
kind to any part of the tires used on them. 

After the final inspection, the rims are ready 
to perform their part in the makeup of Buick 
wheels. 

From the number and character of the oper- 
ations involved, it is readily seen that unusual 
precautions are taken in the Buick factory to 
insure that Buick wheels are built in such a 
manner that they will satisfactorily perform 
the important functions they have to play 
in actual service. 

It will also be seen that the question of 
wheels is not one to be lightly dismissed. The 
wheels have to bear the brunt of road shocks 
of every description, year in and year out, 

and the material and workmanship 
entering into the manufacture of 
wheels is just as vital to the car 
owner as those in any other part of 
the car. 

It is hardly necessary to impress 
upon the car owner just how much 
depends upon wheels in the way of 
personal safety for himself and _ his 
passengers. For wheels are always 
classed with the other big ‘factors of 
safety when discussing motor cars— 
axles, brakes, frame, steering mechan- 
ism. Nothing can be left to chance 
in building wheels for motor cars, 
and too much attention cannot be 
paid to the various details. 

The Buick engineers realize this 

' and have left no stone unturned to 
“make Buick wheels as perfect as 
human ingenuity can make them. 
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the Car of 


Achievement 


| SET 


HE Buick Valve-in-Head motor car is rightly termed the car of 
achievement. Its history is written in results. Like one who has 
lived to serve, it is known and valued for the things it has done 

and the things it has made possible. 

Springing from the great Valve-in-Head principle, it has developed the 
possibilities of that principle so completely and consistently as to acquire 
a remarkable range of serviceability. 

To speak of power is to mention but a single Buick attribute. And the same 
is true of economy, reliability, strength, performance, balance, convenience. 
All these things the Buick possesses in a high degree, yet in its design and 
manufacture one is not sacrificed for another. They all combine to make 
it the car of achievement, the favorite among busy men who want things 
done quickly and certainly. 


Among the nine Buick models there is a car exactly suited to your needs. 
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When you think of Jamaica you think of ginger, and here’s the establishment 





The Reno Buick Co., Buick dealer at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has made a wonderful name for itself among motorists, 
even as far away as New Mexico and Texas. It is one of 
the most complete establishments in the country, from a 
service standpoint, with large stock department, body build- 
ing department, top department, machine shop, paint shop 


and enameling department, all equipped to do the finest 
kind of work. 





Mr. B. P. Lisenby, of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, writes: “I have been 
driving Buick cars since 1907 and use them in the livery busi- 
ness. I find after nine years’ experience they are the cheap- 
est cars to operate and the mechanical troubles are much less. 
I have always been able to get from 20 to 23 miles per gallon 
of gasoline on the light cars and 18 to 19 miles on the larger 
models. My tire mileage has been excellent. Ihave at present 
three Buick cars—Models C-25,37 and E-49. If I were going 
to buy a thousand more I would get all Buicks.” 


wick(ars 





that is helping to put Valve-in-Head ginger in all sorts of business enterprises 
in Kingston, the metropolis of that fruitful island. The firm of Motor Car and 
Supplies, Ltd., ranks high among the motor car dealers in the West Indies and 
are highly pleased with the results obtained by Buick cars in tropical service. 





The operations on ihe great western front in France may overshadow those on the Italian front in point 
of size, but they can no more than match the latter in deeds of heroism and bravery. The following 
letter from Eddie Waterman, written from Foggia to his friends in Fresno, Calif., relates a thrilling 
incident with a happy ending for one of the American boys in the Italian aviation service. 

“Our outfit has surely been fortunate, as no one has so much as been scratched yet. We have smashed 
twelve machines flat and seriously damaged several others. The last forced landing, however, was quite 
amusing and resulted in the total wrecking of the plane.” 

“A boy from Chicago was up 13,000 feet, above the clouds, and before he realized it darkness had come 
on. It gets dark onthe ground before it seems dark up high. He started diving through the clouds and his 
engine stopped. When he got through it was so dark he couldn't see where he was, and as his engine 
was dead he simply had to land somewhere. He landed in the front yard of a farm house, the only one 
in five miles, went between the barn and the farmhouse with one foot to spare on each side, going at 
least 80 miles an hour, and was headed right for the well, which in this country is quite formidable. 
He hit a big two wheeled cart with his left wing. This swung him around and he stopped with the nose 
of his machine right in the front door of the house. The plane was a total wreck. The next day I 

took the Buick and went over to the wreck to supervise the dismantling, taking a lot of good pictures, 

some of which I will send you in a day or so.” 


oa | 
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When the Williamson Auto Co. took the agency for Buick cars three years ago in Mt. Vernon, Illi- 
nois, there were just two Buick cars in the county. Two years later the company incorporated for 
$25,000 and this year it was necessary to build another addition to their building, 160 feet square, 
with the very finest facilities for taking care of both sales and service. Mr. Williamson’s first place 
of business was of the most modest character possible, but the new establishment is perhaps the 
most modern and best equipped to be found in that territory, with accommodations for men and 
women patrons and tourists. 
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Miller and Paine, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
operate one of the leading dry goods 
stores in the Middle West. They have 
solved their delivery problems with 
Buick E-Four Light Delivery cars, as 
shown in the insert. Theselight Buick 
Valve-in-Head cars, being fast and 
economical to operate, have proven 
ideal in handling the many deliveries 
that a store of this character is called 
upon to make to all parts of the city. 


One of the most familiar figures on Washington’s improved highways is Mr. 
C. M. Dodds, who covers practically the entire state of Washington every month 
in the interests of the Chanslor and Lyon Co., of Seattle. Mr. Dodds has driven 
several other makes of cars, and the Roadster shown in the picture has already 
traveled more than 18,000 miles. He says he would hate to have to get along 
without his Buick Six. 
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Here is the fine new building of the Lewiston Buick Co., of Lewis- 
ton, Me. The building was completed last August and fronts on 
both Park and Middle Streets, which makes an ideal arrangement for 
service purposes and the easy handling of cars. The attractive 
showroom is 50 feet square and decorated in excellent taste. The 
service entrance on Middle Street opens into a service room 50 feet 
square. In addition to the four floors of this spacious building, the 
adjoining building is used as a machine shop, garage and service 
stock department. Mr. Carl L. Curtis is the efficient manager of the 
Lewiston Buick Co. 





For thirty-five years A. B. Shetter has been identified with the business 
life of Middletown, Ohio. During the past eight years he has handled 


The Howard Automobile Co., of Los Angeles, has just completed a Buick branch in Pasadena Buick cars in that city and has earned for himself ie sobriquet of 
which is a model of completeness, both from the standpoint of service and beauty. The ‘Little Napoleon. He started in ee a small piped oe now pee ve 
coolness of the mosaic floor and light woodwork is further added to by handsome ferns and finest establishment in Middletown, and is one of the largest dea a 
»alms, and the walls are adorned with immense enlargements of actual photographs, show- in that section of the country. He is a thorough business man anc 


ing the Buick car in a variety of settings and classes of service. 


very popular among the motor car owners. 
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Warm Weather Carburetion 


ITH the advent of warm weather, there 

is one very essential point which 1S 

easily overlooked by the average auto- 
mobile owner, and that is getting too much heat 
to the carburetor. The Buick Carburetor is 
provided with a flexible hot air tube, which is 
connected with the exhaust manifold and 
diverts the hot gases from the exhaust manifold 
through the jackets around the carburetor and 
out at the bottom through the diamond shaped 
shutter (a). These hot gases warm the gas 
chamber in the carburetor, thus aiding in 
vaporizing the fuel, and the mixture enters the 


inlet manifold in a _ thoroughly vaporized 
condition, thus giving the best results both as 
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Tests Buick In- Built Service 


R.R.H. BENFORD, of St. John, Kansas, 
gave his Buick E-Six-45 a severe test in 
the great January blizzard this year, incident- 
ally proving his own prowess as a driver under 
extremely yadverse weatherc are, He writes: 
“Sunday, January sixth, 1918, I started from 
St. John, to drive to Camp REE; Lawton, 
Okla., reaching Wichita Sunday evening. I 
waited until Wednesday morning before resum- 
ing the journey, reaching Lawton that evening, 
the last 100 miles being very rough and stony. 
I was told that I could not pull these hills 
except on low, but I did make the entire 
distance on high, with no apparent effort. 





“At Lawton I was snowbound, could not 
return north, so Friday morning continued 
south, reaching Ft. Worth. A snowstorm 
overtook me and the road was said to be 
impassable. 

“Saturday at noon I started to Dallas, 35 
miles away. The first 30 miles I traveled over 


a pavement at from 45 to 60 miles per hour. 
Then I struck snowdrifts, in which I found 30 
odd cars stuck or abandoned. These drifts 
extended two miles. I undertook to go 
through this and made all but the last 200 
yards unaided, but then had to shovel my 
way through for about 25 feet, then went on 
without help. At Dallas I was held for two 
weeks by a big snow. 

“Wednesday, January 23rd, I started north, 
pulling through mud from four to five inches 
deep the entire distance to Oklahoma City, 
which I reached Friday evening. Saturday I 
drove through rain and mud as far as Hunne- 
well, Kansas. Then the road became better 
but the thermometer stood below zero the 
balance of the distance to Wichita, which I 
reached about 10 o’clock Saturday night, with 
the car covered with a coating of ice, wheels a 
solid cake of ice and icicles hanging from the 
top in front of the windshield. I left the car 
in Wichita one week and brought it to St. 
John Sunday, February 3rd. 

“In the 25,000 miles I have driven a Buick 
over roads in all conditions, this is undoubtedly 


the most severe test I have ever made. The 
condition of the car is most remarkable. The 
total distance covered was 1728 miles, total 


gallons, oil 18 quarts, 


gas consumption 103 
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to power and economy even during the coldest 
weather. 

In order to obtain the best results during 
warm weather, the flexible hot air tube from 
the exhaust pipe to the carburetor should be 
disconnected. The extra heat that is needed 
to vaporize the gasoline during cold weather 
is no longer required and in the summer time 
may result in an overheated mixture, which 
will reduce the power of the motor very 
perceptibly. 

Before removing the flexible hot air tube, it 
is well to clean out any soot that may have 
accumulated in the hot air jacket of the 
carburetor. This is easily and quickly done by 
stopping up the opening in the exhaust pipe 
back of the muffler and speeding up the motor 
for a minute or two. There is a small diamond 
shaped shutter (a) on the bottom of the 
carburetor, which should be opened by means 
of loosening the set screw. The pressure will 
thus be diverted through the flexible hot air 
tube and into the hot air jacket, passing out 
through the opening uncovered by the diamond 
shaped shutter. No attempt should be made to 
put anything into the jacket to loosen the soot, 
as it will blow out readily if the above directions 
are followed. Be sure to remove the stopper 
from the exhaust pipe when finished. 









































Next disconnect the flexible hot air tube at 
(b) and (c), stopping up the hole in the exhaust 


pipe at (b) with a pipe plug. The flexible hot 
air tube should be stowed away in the tool box 
or some other convenient place, ready for use 
when the cold weather comes again. 

Of course it is unnecessary to use the dash 
choker in starting a warm motor. In fact, the 
choker should be rarely used during the warm 
weather, and after the motor is started it is best 
to set the lever at “‘cold’”’ on the dial indicator 
and drive with it in that position. 
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grease 5 pounds. After cleaning the car with 
nothing but water, almost all water marks and 
spots have disappeared. Removal of crank- 
case shows bearings in fine shape and in going 
over all bolts am unable to find one loose, 
therefore, this trip did not cost anything in 
repairs. You can’t beat the Buick for ‘Good 
Service’. ”” 


ASS 


Buick Four Covers Big Territory 


R. WINTHROP WOODRUFF, commercial 

salesman of Friendship, Wisconsin, bought 
a Buick Model D-Four-34 in January, 1917. 
“In May,” he writes, “I started out in my 
territory in Minnesota and will say I had 
splendid success. I traveled about 12,000 
miles. If I were to buy another car it would 
Ee a Buick.” 
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The American Red Cross 


Cares for Our Soldiers and 
Sailors Wherever and When- 


ever that Care May be Needed 


It purposes to shorten the war by alleviating 
the suffering and strengthening the morale of 
our allies, and to lay foundations for an endur- 
ing peace by extending to our allies a message 
of. practical relief aud sympathy; carrying to 
them an expression of the finest side of 
American character. 

The Red Cross is an all-American, largely 
volunteer organization — authorized by Con- 
gress, headed by President Wilson, its accounts 
audited by the War Department, enthusiastic- 
ally indorsed by General Pershing. 

Your help is needed — give until your heart 
says “stop.” 





American Red Cross Second War Fund 
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From a Baltimore Booster 


Me JOHN W. STYNE,  realitestace 
dealer of Baltimore, wrote under date of 
February 4: “In looking over your Buick 
Bulletin, which I look forward to with pleasure 
each month, I find that you have not published 
any letters from users of Buick cars in Mary- 
land, where there are so many of them on 
the streets of Baltimore. Therefore I want 
to give you a little personal experience. 

“T have my second Buick, which is a Model 
C-37 and which I have driven 22,224 miles. 
My repair bill with the Auto Outing Co., who 
are your Buick agents here, last year was 
$9.45. They are the only people that I ever 
let repair the car, and by the way, you have-an 
excellent agency in the Auto Outing Co. 

“IT have been instrumental in persuading a 
number of my friends to buy Buicks and have 
yet to have one of them criticize me for my 
advice. We never see a dissatisfied Buick 
owner. 

“If I could get your agency here to think 
that my 37 is worth as much as I think it is I 
would perhaps trade it in for a Six-45 this 
spring. But the chances are that I will not be 
able to convince them and therefore, expect to 
run my car another year.” 


What’s Your Record? 


R. JOHN T. NEAL, of Buffalo, finds his 

five-passenger Buick Four extremely eco- 
nomical. He says: “In your Bulletin, Mr. 
J. P. Vanduzee, of Cairo, Ga., gives the upkeep 
of his Buick Six. He hasn’t anything over my 
Buick Four, which I have driven 5274 miles. 
Following is the upkeep of same for the above 
mileage: 


Gasoline, 254 gals. at 25c. ...$63.50 
Oil e7eoal Sata Ce By 2) 
Gear0il ee a ee sf 
Cups2rease. 2.0 ep at eee 20 
One steel wheel key and felt 
washer for rear wheel ..... ee 8: 


$70.50 50 


“While he is in the country, I am in the city. 
I also use a trailer. The above figures 1 1/3¢ 
per mile. I also traveled 20 2/3 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. She will climb anything 
in sight.”’ 
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The Buick 






The Buick Branch in San Antonio is located at the head of Automobile Row, on 

Avenue C, where it is most convenient to owners and dealers alike. The entrance 

to the local garage and service department is on the side, while that to the 

salesrooms and offices is on the main street. The parts department and machine 
shop occupy the second floor. 


NINTERRUPTED use of your motoring invest- 

ment” is the Buick slogan, and the spirit behind 

this slogan is principally what has given birth to 
the Buick factory branches throughout the country. There 
are other phases that make the branches valuable to both 
owners and dealers, but service is the biggest and the one 
to which the Company points with the most pride. 

Without these factory branches, Buick owners would be 
taken care of, as service goes, much better than the vast 
majority of motor car owners. But with the backing of 
this strong chain of complete factory branches, Buick 
dealers are in position to render uniformly excellent service 
in every nook and corner of the country. 

The San Antonio branch was completed last winter. eee 
The building has a frontage of 75 feet and a depth of 140 
feet, with two stories and a full basement. It is of fire- 
proof construction and embodies the Jatest ideas in venti- 
lation, sanitation, lighting and convenience. The entire 
front, as well as thirty feet on the side, is plate glass. 

The main sales floor is 55 feet by 45 feet, beautifully 
decorated and furnished. The floor is tile mosaic, with a 
handsome marble wainscoting, and there is a lobby in the 
rear affording easy access to all departments, including the 
parts and service departments on the second floor. 

Directly off the salesroom lobby are the general offices, 
the service department offices being on the second floor. 
In the rear of the general offices, is the local garage. 

On the second floor, at the front is the parts service 
department. The parts department has been modernized 
in every way and each of the hundred thousand or more 
parts is systematically and conveniently listed. 

The local service department lies directly behind the 
parts department. Mechanical appliances of every de- 
scription have been installed. 

The Branch is at the head of Automobile Row on Avenue 
C. The building was planned and built for the purpose 
of properly displaying the Buick Valve-in-Head cars and 
to insure that the rapidly increasing numbers of Buick 
owners can always get the best of service. 

A network of railroads places the Branch within easy 
striking distance of every Buick dealer in the surrounding 
territory, for the prompt replenishing of parts stocks and 
filling emergency orders. The dealers themselves co- 
operate with the Branch in every way by maintaining 
stocks of parts in their own bins, and these stocks are 
regularly inspected by the service men traveling among 
the dealers under the direction of the Branch. 

The Buick Motor Company assumes that busy owners 
expect their cars to be kept in the same order as any other 
part of their business equipment, and that when service 
is needed it will be much more appreciated if given quickly. 
The factory branch system has enabled the Buick dealers 
to speed up service to a remarkable extent. 





sete 





The salesroom of the Buick San Antonio Branch is one of the most attractive sales- 
rooms to be found anywhere in the country. The floor is done in mosaic tile, the 
wainscot in marble and the wall panels are enriched with mural paintings. This room 
is 55 feet long and 45 feet wide, lighted on two sides by large plate glass windows. 





Without exception, this is one of the cleanest and best This picture shows the compact method used by the San Antonio Branch for storing 
arranged branch houses to be found in the country. radiators, pistons, wheels, crankcases and small parts, while the picture in the 


circle at the top shows how the springs, sheet metal parts, crankshafts, etc., are 
handled. This department is a model for neatness and convenience. 
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R.S.B. DAVIS, cortractor and builder 
Okla., recently wrote 
us of a most interesting trip made 
last fall in his Buick D-Six-45. 


of Shawnee, 


particularly noteworthy, as Mr. 
Davis up to that time was rather 
an inexperienced driver. He says: 

“This is my sixty-first birthday 
—will not tell you how old my 
wife is, she is a ‘conscientious ob- 
jector,’ but I want to ask you 
one question: ‘Is the Buick car 
fool-proof?’ 

“IT have been trying out the D- 
Six-45 I bought of you last April 
and have about concluded such 
is the case. This was my first car 
and I had never had a hand on 
a steering wheel before. 

“Up to the first of September, 
I had driven 1508 miles and I 
then decided to take a little trip 
as I had not driven more than fif- 
teen miles from home up to this 
time, so we headed for Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, Kansas City, and 
Omaha, where we crossed into 
Iowa for a three weeks’ visit, then 
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crossed the state, passing through Columbus 
and Springfield, following the old National road 
through Richmond, Ind. We traveled through 
central Indiana to Danville, Illinois, and from 
there to Hannibal, Mo., via Champaign, 
Springfield and Jacksonville. 

“We traversed Missouri from N.E. to S.W., 
coming out of the state near Ft. Scott, Kansas, 
where we turned south to Parsons and on to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Our car registered 7750 
miles on reaching home, showing that we had 
traveled 6242 miles on the trip. We have three 
of the original tires, one of which has never 
been off the car since we bought it. We trav- 
eled from Oklahoma City to Tama, Iowa, 1069 
miles, on 57 gallons gasoline, a little more than 
1834 miles per gallon. 

“From Morocco, Indiana, to Clark’s Summit, 





road. 
It is 


Now is the time to plan your vacation trip. This is the year of 
all years when a vacation is most necessary. 

Conditions make it imperative for most men nowadays to do the 
work of two, as nearly as possible. Every industry feels the short: 
age of men quite keenly, and about the only way to overcome it 
is for us who are “‘over here’’ to speed up. 

Our patriotic duty is to multiply our own productiveness—to 
make our efforts count big every single day. 

Atnd to do this we must keep in good physical trim. 

The boys in the front line trenches are not kept there all the 
time. They could not stand the gaff. 

Jftnd we who are in the front line trenches of business are 
surely entitled to our little annual breathing spell. 

It is up to us to get away from office or factory for two or three 
weeks, leave the canary with the neighbors and get out some: 
where in the open where we can re-charge our physical storage 
battery and get it up to 100% efficiency. 

Don’t be afraid to ‘‘rough it’? a bit. A log cabin beside a 
mountain lake is far healthier than a stone hotel with modern 
conveniences. A bed of pine needles is more hygienic than the 
finest hair mattress. Landing a muskellunge will teach you 
more about salesmanship than a whole library on psychology, 
and sunrise on the plains will stimulate your imagination more 
than anything in the world of men. 

Be sure to take your vacation, and take it in the open. A red 
rim on your neck just above your collar will be your card of 











home in Ashtabula and traveled west by way 
of Chicago, Minneapolis and the old Cody 


The car used was a 1911 Buick model 21, 


which had been fitted out for 
the trip with every possible con- 
venience for living exclusively 
in the open. A tent, plenty of 
warm bedding, clothing and 
kitchen utensils were convenient- 
ly stowed away in trunks and 
boxes carried on different parts 
of the car. 


Time was no object. Their 
objective was the Pacific coast 
and they made up their minds to 
have as much fun as possible in 
getting there. Their movements 
were not hampered by a schedule. 
Wherever night found them their 
tent was pitched, a fire was lighted 
and the savory odors of supper 
soon lent zest to appetites that 
needed no coaxing. 


As Mr. Aunger puts it, they 


left home apparently well, but 
after several weeks on the road 


to Indiana and from there to 
Niagara Falls. From here we 
drove to Scranton, Pa., for a week’s visit, there 
on to Albany, N. Y., where we crossed the 
Hudson River and headed for Springfield, 
Mass., which was our objective when we left 
home. 

“After spending three weeks there and visit- 
ing all the New England States except Rhode 
Island, we drove down the Connecticut valley 
through Hartford and New Haven and along 
Long Island Sound to New York City, crossed 
the Hudson at the 42d Street ferry into New 
Jersey. 

“After spending a few days in New Jersey 
and New York, we headed for Washington, D. 
C., via Philadelphia and Baltimore, where 
we spent several days, leaving there November 
21 for the west via Frederick and Cumberland, 
Md., Uniontown, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va., 
where we crossed the Ohio River into Ohio, and 


admission to better and higher efficiency. 





Pa., 953 miles, we averaged 20.3 miles to the 
gallon and from Oklahoma City to Springfield, 
Mass., a distance of 2881 miles, we averaged 
19 miles per gallon. We had all kinds of 
roads, from burro trails to boulevards. We 
did not stop for rain, snow or wind. 


“We had plenty of mountain climbing but 
the little Buick fully responded to every call 
and I have written you a rather long story of 
our trip just to show you what pleasure an 
inexperienced driver can get out of the right 
kind of a car.” 


ff Real Fresh Air Trip 


Pees Ohio to Washington without once 
sleeping in a hotel, is the keynote of the 
trip by Mr. E. H. Aunger and family in their 
Buick car last fall. Mr. and Mrs. Aunger, with 
their daughter Edith and son Ernest, left their 


their health and appetites im- 
proved to such an extent that 
they claimed something must have 
been wrong with them before. 


Frequently it was found most convenient 
during the journey to make their camps in 
school yards, as this assured them of good 
drinking water. 


They found the roads fairly good, as a 
whole, although some stretches were muddy 
and rough. The scenery was wonderful, 
especially near the Coast and after crossing 
the Rocky Mountains. 


After arriving in Seattle they toured down 
the Pacific Coast through California and Mex- 
ico and returned to Seattle to spend a few 
weeks before returning east. 


All members of the family are highly enthu- 
siastic over the trip and recommend a similar 
one to anybody in need of a change for tired 
nerves and bodies. 
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| Beeeee BUSINESS will not wait. That is why the motor 
car plays so prominent a part in the busy man’s daily program. It 
enables him to spend the maximum amount of time in his own office 
and still keep his appointments punctually with equally busy men. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head Coupe leaves nothing to be desired as a 
business or professional car. The unfailing dependability of its 
mechanical equipment is supplemented by a roomy body that 
euarantees perfect comfort in all weathers. 











The Buick Valve-in-Head K-4.—Light Delivery 


OUR Delivery Service brings your customers closer to you than any other individual 
feature of your business. In connection with the telephone it enables you to build up a 
larger and more select clientele, not confined to a restricted territory. 


The Buick E-4 Light Delivery is a sturdy, and well-built chassis equip it to render con- 
capable delivery car that will do the work of tinuous service for long periods, and its time 
three or four horse drawn vehicles at a cost saving devices are unequalled among other 
about equal to the maintenance of a horse cars of its capacity. Its roomy body is acces- 
and wagon. Its Buick Valve-in-Head motor sible from the front, rear and both sides. 


Buick Motor Company, Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars, Flint, Michigan 
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“And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’t with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 


As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen.” 
> Salley 
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HEN I used to sell hardware in the 

West, I often “‘made”’ a little town 

called Saltillo, in Colorado. I was 
always certain of securing a small or a large 
order from Simms Bell, who kept a general 
store there. Bell was one of those six-foot, 
low-voiced products, formed from a union of 
the West and the South. I liked him. To 
look at him, you would think he should be 
robbing stage coaches or juggling gold mines 
with both hands; but he would sell you a paper 
of tacks or a spool of thread with ten times 
more courtesy and patience than any saleslady 
in a city department store. 

I had a two-fold object in my last visit to 
Saltillo. One was to sell a bill of goods; the 
other was to advise Bell of a chance that I 
knew of by which I was certain he could make 
a small fortune. 

In Mountain City, a town on the Union 
acific, five times larger than Saltillo, a mer- 
cantile firm was about to go to the wall. It 
had a lively, growing custom, but was on the 
edge of dissolution and ruin. Mismanage- 
ment and the gambling habits of one of the 
partners, explained it. The condition of the 
firm was not yet public property. I had my 
knowledge of it from a private source. [| 
knew that, if ready cash were offered, the stock 
and good will could be bought for about one- 
fourth their value. 

On arriving in Saltillo I went to Bell’s store. 
He nodded to me, smiled his broad, lingering 
smile, went on leisurely selling some candy to 










a little girl, then came around the counter and 
shook hands. 

“Well,” he said (his invariable preliminary 
jocosity at every call I made), “I suppose you 
are out here making kodak pictures of the 
mountains. It’s the wrong time of the year 
to buy any hardware, of course.” 

I told Bell about the bargain in Mountain 
City. If he wanted to take advantage of it, 
I would rather have missed a sale than have 
him overstocked in Saltillo. 

“Tt sounds good,” he said, with enthusiasm. 
“Td rather branch out and do a bigger busi- 
ness, and I’m obliged to you for mentioning it. 
But—well, you come and stay at my house 
tonight and I’ll think about it.” 

It was then after sundown and time for the 
larger stores in Saltillo to close. The clerks 
in Bell’s put away their books, whirled the 
combination of the safe, put on their coats and 
hats and left for their homes. Bell padlocked 
the big double, wooden front doors, and we 
stood, for a moment, breathing the keen, fresh 
mountain air coming across the foothills. 

A big man walked down the street and 
stopped in front of the high porch of the store. 
His long, black moustache, black eyebrows 
and curly black hair contrasted queerly with 


his light, pink complexion, which belonged, by 
rights, to a blond. He was about forty, and 
wore a white vest, white hat, a watch chain 
made of five dollar gold pieces linked together, 
and a rather well-fitting two piece gray suit of 
the cut that college boys of eighteen are wont 
to affect. He glanced at me, distrustfully, 
and then at Bell with coldness and, I thought, 
something of enmity in his expression. 
“Well,” asked Bell, as if he were addressing 
a stranger, “did you fix up that matter?” 
“Did I?” the man answered, in a resentful 
tone. “What do you suppose I’ve been here 
two weeks for? The business is to be settled 
tonight. Does that suit you, or have you got 
something to kick about?” 
“It’s all right,” said Bell. 
do it.” 


“T knew you’d 


“Of course you did,’”’ said the magnificent 
stranger. ‘Haven’t I done it before?” 

“You have,’’ admitted Bell. “And so have 
I. How do you find it at the hotel?” 

“Rocky grub. But I ain’t kicking. 
can you give me any pointers about managing 
that—affair? It’s my first deal in that line of 
business, you know.” 


Say— 


“No, I can’t,’ answered Bell, after some 
thought. “I’ve tried all kinds of ways. 


You'll have to try some of your own.” 

He walked away without another word. 

This talk was scarcely clear in its meaning 
to me; but as it did not concern me, I did not 
let it weigh upon my mind.. But the singu- 
larity of the other man’s appearance lingered 
with me for a while; and as we walked toward 
Bell’s house I remarked to him: 

“Your customer seems to be a surly kind of 
a fellow—not one that you'd like to be snowed 
in with in camp on a hunting trip.” 

“He is that,” assented Bell, heartily. 
reminds me of a rattlesnake that’s 
poisoned by the bite of a tarantula.” 

‘“He doesn’t look like a citizen of Saltillo,’ I 
went on. 

“No,” said Bell. ‘“‘He lives in Sacramento. 
He’s down here on a little business trip. His 
name is George Ringo, and he’s been my best 
friend—in fact the only friend I ever had—for 
twenty years.” 

I was too surprised to make any further 
comment. 


ale 
been 





Page four 


Bell lived in a comfortable, plain, square, 
two-story white house on the edge of the little 
town. I waited in the parlor—a room depress- 
ingly genteel—furnished with red ‘plush, straw 
matting, looped-up lace curtains and a glass 
case large enough to contain a mummy, full of 
mineral specimens. 

While I waited, I heard, upstairs, that 
unmistakable sound instantly recognized the 
world over — a bickering woman’s voice, ris- 
ing as her anger and fury grew. I could hear, 
between the gusts, the temperate rumble of 
Bell’s tones, striving to oil the troubled waters. 

The storm subsided soon, but not before I 
had heard the woman say, in a lower, concen- 
trated tone, farther carrying than her high- 
pitched railings: “This is that last time. I 
tell you—the last time.” 

The household seemed to consist of only Bell 
and his wife and a servant or two. I was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Bell at supper. 

At first sight she seemed to be a handsome 
woman, but I soon perceived that her charm 
had been spoiled. An uncontrolled petulance, 
I thought, an emotional egotism, an absence 
of poise and a habitual dissatisfaction had 
marred her womanhood. During the meal, 
she showed that false gaiety, spurious kind- 
liness and reactionary softness that mark 
the woman addicted to tantrums. Withal, 
she was a woman who might be attractive to 
many men. 

After supper, Bell and I took our chairs out- 
side, set them on the grass in the moonlight 
and smoked. I saw Bell’s broad, slow smile 
come out upon his face and linger there. 

“T reckon you think George and me are 
funny kind of friends,” he said. ‘The fact is 
we never did take much interest in each other’s 
company. But his idea and mine, of what a 
friend should be, was always synonymous and 
we lived up to it, strict, all these years. 

‘“‘A friend, to my mind, is one you can deal 
with on a strict reciprocity basis like me and 
George have always done. 

» 
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*“A good many years ago, him and me was 
connected in a number of ways. We put our 
capital together and run a line of freight wagons 
in New Mexico, and we mined some and gam- 
bled a few. And then, we got into trouble of 
one or two kinds; and I reckon that got us on 
a better understandable basis than anything 
else did, unless it was the fact that we never 
had much personal use for each other’s ways. 
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George is the vainest man I ever see, and the 
biggest brag. He could blow the biggest geyser 
in the Yosemite valley back into its hole with 
one whisper. I am a quiet man, and fond of 
studiousness and thought. ‘The more we used 
to see each other, personally, the less we seemed 
to like to be together. If he had ever slapped 
me on the back and sniveled over me like I’ve 
seen men do to what they called their friends, 
I know I’d have had a rough-and-tumble with 
him on the spot. Same with George. He 
hated my ways as bad as I did his. When we 
were mining, we lived in separate tents so as 
not to intrude our obnoxiousness on each other. 


“But after a long time, we begun to know 
each of us could depend on the other when we 
were in a pinch, up to his last dollar, word of 
honor or perjury, bullet or drop of blood we 
had in the world. We never even spoke of it 
to each other, because that would have spoiled 
it. But we tried it out, time after time, until 
we came to know. I’ve grabbed my hat and 
jumped a freight train and rode 200 miles to 
identify him, when he was about to be hung 
by mistake, in Idaho, for a train robber. Once, 
I laid sick of typhoid in a tent in Texas, with- 
out a dollar or a change of clothes, and sent for 
George in Boise City. He came on the next 
train. 

‘Tf you wasn’t a Moses-meek little Mary’s 
lamb, you wouldn’t have been took down this 
way’ says he. He made me a little mad. 

“Two weeks afterward, when I was begin- 
ning to get around again, the doctor laughed 
and said he was sure that my friend’s keeping 
me mad all the time did more than his drugs to 
cure me. 

“So, that’s the way George and me was 
friends. There wasn’t any sentiment about it 
—it was just give and take, and each of us 
knew that the other was ready for the call at 
any time. 

“There came a time,” he went on, “‘when I 
was able to do a good turn for George Ringo. 
George had made a little pile of money in 
beeves and he was up in Denver. He wrote 
me to come up there, quick—that he needed 
me, and to bring the best outfit of clothes I had. 
I had ’em on when I got the letter, so I left on 
the next train. George was—” 

Bell stopped for half a minute, listening, 
intently. 

“T thought I heard a team coming down the 
road,” he explained. ‘“‘George was at a sum- 
mer resort, on a lake near Denver and was 
putting on as many airs as he knew how. He 
had rented a little two-room cottage, and had 
a Chihuahua dog and a hammock and eight 
different kinds of walking sticks. 

“«“Simms,’ he says to me, ‘there’s a widow 
woman here that’s pestering the soul out of me 
with her intentions. I can’t get out of her 
way. It ain’t that she ain’t handsome and 
agreeable, in a sort of style, but her attentions 
is serious, and I ain’t ready for to marry nobody 
and settle down. I can’t go to no festivity nor 
sit on the hotel piazza or mix in any of the 
society round ups but what she cuts me out of 
the herd and puts her daily brand on me. I 
like this here place,’ goes on George, ‘and I’m 
making a hit here in the most censorious circles 
so I don’t want to have to run away from it. 
So I sent for you.’ 

“What do you want me to do?’ 
George. 

“Why, says he. ‘I want you to head her 
off. I want you to cut me out. I want you 
to come to the rescue.’ 

““*Court her,’ George says. “Get her off my 
trail. Feed her. Take her out in the boats. 
Hang around her and stick to her. Get her 
mashed on you if you can.’ 

“Fad you ever thought,’ I asks, ‘of repress- 
ing your fatal fascinations in her presence; of 
squeezing a harsh note into the melody of your 
siren voice, of veiling your beauty—in other 
words, of giving her the bounce yourself?’ 

“Well, Simms,’ he says. “You know how I 
am about the ladies. I can’t hurt none of 
their feelings. I’m, by nature, polite and 
esteemful of their intents and purposes. ‘This 
Mrs. De Clinton don’t appear to be the suitable 
sort for me. Besides, I ain’t a marrying man 
by all means.’ 


I asks 


June 


“All right,’ says I, ‘Ill do the best I can in 
the case.’ 

“So I bought a new outfit of clothes and a 
book on etiquette and made a dead set for Mrs. 
De Clinton. She was a fine-looking woman, 
cheerful and gay. It was easier than I had any 
idea. At first, I almost had to hobble her to 
keep her from loping around George’s heels; 
but finally I got her so she seemed glad to go 
riding with me, and sailing on the lake; and she 
seemed hurt on the mornings when I forgot to 
send her a bunch of flowers. Still, I didn’t 
like the way she looked at George, sometimes, 
out of the corner of her eye. George was 
having a fine time now, going on with the whole 
bunch just as he pleased. Yes,” continued 
Bell, ‘“‘she certainly was a fine looking woman 
at that time. She’s changed some since, as 
you might have noticed at the supper table.” 

“What!’’ I exclaimed. 

“T married Mrs. De Clinton,”’ went on Bell. 
“one evening while we were up at the lake. 
When I told George about it, he opened his 
mouth and I thought he was going to break 
our traditions and say something grateful, but 
he swallowed it back. 

“That was three years ago,” said Bell. ““We 
came here to live. For a year we got along 
medium fine. And then everything changed. 
For two years I’ve been having something that 
rhymes, first-class, with my name. You heard 
the row, upstairs, this evening? That was a 
merry welcome compared to the usual average. 
She’s tired of me and of this little town life and 
she rages all day, like a panther in a cage. I 
stood it until two weeks ago and then I had to 
send out The Call. I located George in Sac- 
ramento. He started the day he got my wire.” 

Mrs. Bell came out of the house swiftly 
toward us. Some strong excitement or anxiety 
seemed to possess her, but she smiled a faint 
hostess smile, and tried to keep her voice calm. 

“The dew is falling,”’ she said, “‘and it’s grow- 
ing rather late. Wouldn’t you gentlemen 
rather come into the house?” 

Bell took some cigars from his pocket and 


answered: ‘It’s most too fine a night to turn 
in yet. I think Mr. Ames and I will walk out 


along the road a mile or so and have another 





smoke. I want to talk with him about some 
goods that I want to buy.” 

“Up the road or down the road?” 

“Down,” said Bell. 

I thought she breathed a sigh of relief. 

When we had gone a hundred yards and the 
house became concealed by trees, Bell guided 
me into the thick grove that lined the road and 
back through them toward the house again. 
We stopped within twenty yards of the house, 
concealed by the dark shadows. I wondered 
at this maneuver. And then I heard in the 
distance coming down the road beyond the 
house, the regular hoofbeats of a team of horses. 
Bell held his watch in a ray of moonlight. 

“On time, within a minute,” he said. ““That’s 
George’s way.” [Continued on page 12.] 
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:. E. Ae r. STRONG—Ceneral Sales Manager 


N the event of your automobile 

being stolen, would you be in 

position to positively identify it 
to the satisfaction of the authorities 
when located, even if the thieves had 
made unusual efforts to disguise it? 

This is a problem as old as the indus- 
try itself and is one that will never be 
solved except by the owners of auto- 
mobiles. The manufacturers have 
wrestled with it for years, and the 
steps taken by them are undoubtedly 
more complete than will be found in 
any other class of manufactured pro- 
ducts. 

Every frame, every body, every 
motor and transmission and rear axle, 
every tire and steering gear, or any 
other unit that can be named, bears 
the factory serial number, cast, forged 
or stamped into it. And for a time 
this precaution was an effective means 
of identifying a stolen car. 

But automobile thieves have found 
the stealing of automobiles so profitable 
on account of the loose laws in some 
sections of the country, that they have 
devoted an amount of work and cun- 
ning to their low practices that 1s 
worthy of a much better cause. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
they will steal two or more of the same 
make of cars, switch the various units 
about from one to another, obliterate 
some of the serial numbers and change 
others, so that eventually these num- 
bers in many cases are almost useless 
from the standpoint of the rightful 
owner. 

This is a condition that cannot be 
controlled at the factory. Similarly, 
it cannot be controlled by the owner. 


UT there is a way for the owner 

to get around it. He can put 
some private marks in obscure places 
on his car where they will not be likely 
to be detected, or if detected will not 
be regarded seriously by the thief. 
But as long as the owner continues to 
leave all the precautions to somebody 
else, he is playing right into the hands 
of his enemies. 

It is unfortunate that the automo- 
bile is not better protected by law, 
but probably nothing but time will 
change that. There was a time in the 
old pioneer days when a thief could 
steal a horse anywhere out west with- 
out any degree of danger. After a 
time it was sure death to steal a horse, 
as the thief was invariably hanged 
when caught, with the result that the 
game was not worth the candle and 
horse owners were disturbed only at 
long intervals. 

Perhaps the automobile will some 
day be as well guarded, but in the 
meantime the owner has the alterna- 
tive of letting the insurance company 
worry about it or of looking after his 
own interests as best he can. 


T seems rather odd that the average 

motor car owner is so sadly lacking 
in means of identifying his car. If he 
bought a horse he would soon know 
every peculiar marking on that horse. 
He would know that it had two white 
feet, that there was a scar on one of 
its legs from contact with a barbed wire 
fence, that it had an odd shaped mark- 
ing on its forehead, and so on. He 
would know similar markings on his 
pet dog, if he had one. He could tell 
you something about his pen knife, or 
his watch, or any other of his personal 
effects. But his automobile is a differ- 
ent story. 

He knows that it is a five-passenger 
car, made in such and such a year, 
along with perhaps a hundred thousand 
other cars of the same model. But 
after describing its top, windshield, 
dash equipment, extra tires and so on, 
he hasn’t given the police a single 
tangible clew that would distinguish 
his car from others of the same model. 
The chances are that he has even lost 
the car number and will have to apply 
to the dealer for it. 

The first thing to do, if possible, is to 
tell the police something that will 
identify the car as it passes on the 
street in case there is something about 
its outward appearance to distinguish 
it. The second thing is to tell them 
the location of some private marks 
that will positively identify the car 
in addition to the assembly numbers 
in case any of them have been changed. 

Some owners seem to think that the 
manufacturer ought to devise some 
means of making these private marks, 


‘and this would be quite feasible if only 


a few cars were built by one company 
inasingle year. Butin the case of large 
quantity production, such as the Buick 
Motor Company’s, it is entirely out of 
the question. 


PRIVATE mark, to be a private 

mark, must be unique. It must 
be different from the mark on any other 
Buick car of the same model, other- 
wise it is not a positive means of identi- 
fication. With a production of up- 
wards of one hundred thousand cars a 
year, it would be necessary for the 
manufacturers to devise one hundred 
thousand separate and distinct marks, 
keep a record of them all, advise each 
individual owner what the marks were 
and where to find them. This is so far 
out of the question that it will not be 
necessary to discuss it. 

On the other hand, if the Buick 
Motor Company were to adopt a 
system of this kind the thieves would 
not be long in becoming entirely 
familiar with it, when it would have 
immediately served its usefulness ex- 
actly as the numerous factory serial 
numbers have done to date. 

As an illustration, a case was tried 





in court some time ago when a Buick 
employe was called in to identify a car, 
which he succeeded in doing. But 
the thief was right there at the time, 
and possibly some of his accomplices 
were there also, so that the cat was 
out of the bag from that time on, as 
far as the thieves were concerned. 
Which will evidence to you the folly 
of marking more than one automobile 
in like manner provided you want to 
retard the thief’s game. 


OTOR organizations everywhere 

are taking a very active interest 
in the question of automobile stealing 
and are doing some effective work 
along these lines by cooperating with 
the local authorities. The situation 
looks much better now than it has for 
some time, but it is not improved to 
the point where the motorist can 
afford to take undue chances of his 
car being stolen. 

Neither should he leave all the ef- 
forts and precautions to the other 
fellow. Thieves should be vigorously 
prosecuted by automobile owners 
whenever caught, whether their cars 
happen to be insured or not, because 
this seems to be the only method of 
getting at the root of the evil and 
stamping it out. Much of the trouble 
of prosecuting thieves can be avoided 
by the owner who belongs to a club or 
association retaming an attorney for 
the purpose, and these clubs surely 
deserve all the cooperation that local 
owners can give them. 

Every automobile should be equip- 
ped with a good lock of some descrip- 
tion, but it should also be remembered 
that even a lock can be disposed of if 
the thief has time enough. 

It all simmers down to the fact that 
the owner should be the most interested 
person in protecting his own property, 
and he is really the only one who can 
devise an absolutely distinctive means 
of identifying his car that nobody else 
will be familiar with. 

It will not take much time to put 
such marks on his car in obscure places 
and in such a manner that they cannot 
be readily removed, and the time thus 
spent will be a wonderfully good invest- 
ment if the occasion ever arises when 
they will be needed. A motor car is a 
valuable piece of property—more valu- 
able, perhaps, than any other movable 
property in the possession of the aver- 
age owner—and for this reason the 
owner should place himself in position 
to positively identify it if it is ever 
stolen. It should not be left for some- 
body else to do. 

If each individual automobile owner 
were to put the above suggestions into 
practice, it would be greatly appre- 
ciated by the authorities and make it 
much easier for them to bring the cul- 
prits to justice. 
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HE motor car owner often wonders, when 
he thinks of the thousands of miles of 
country road and city pavement his car 
has traversed with apparent ease and with 
very little attention on the part of the driver, 
just how the designers of automobiles operate 
and what the producing of a new model means. 
The golden rule of the good designer is to 
make haste slowly. It is folly to attempt to 
design a car and rush it into production with- 
out exhaustive preliminary tests, because no 
matter how greatly the designer may be 
endowed in the way of genius, there are 
always points of design that look sublime in 
theory and ridiculous in practice. The public 
has a disconcerting way of finding this out 
shortly after the announcement ads have 
appeared, so it behooves the designer to culti- 
vate patience and a wholesome respect 
for proven principles. 


The Buick Engineering offices are so 

arranged that the Chief Engineer is 

constantly in touch with his various 
assistants. 


The first step in designing is to 
determine the sizes and types of 
cars the public demands. This is 
done in conference with the sell- 
ing division, which is naturally 
in closest touch with the market. 
This important point decided, 
the engineers retire behind the 
Yale locks of their retreat and 
become absorbed in an orderly 
confusion of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, blue prints, patterns, 
parts and testing machines of 
mysterious form and_ function. 
Each designer is a specialist and 
develops certain parts of the car, 
such as the motor, transmission, 
clutch, spring suspension, etc. 


HE task of designing the motor 

is greatly simplified, because 
the Valve-in-Head principle has 
stood the test of time and use, 
while close cooperation between 
the Buick designers and manufac- 
turing heads has resulted in a 
wonderful development of its possibilities, both 
in performance and manufacturing economy. 
The designer’s task is to construct a motor that 
will handle the maximum load it will have to 
carry economically and with ease, incorporat- 
ing such improvements as the previous year’s 
experience and research have developed. 

This same general plan is followed with 
reference to all other mechanical parts of the 
car and as fast as the problems have been 
worked out the results are turned over to 
skilled draftsmen, who make the accurate 





terns for the production departments are made. 
portant phase of thework, asthe wooden patterns must be absolutely 
perfect and check exactly with the measurements given 
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drawings from which the working blue prints 
are made. ‘These drawings are then returned 
to the engineers and checked against the data 
to catch possible errors. 

When the general layout of the car is com- 
pleted the various manufacturing heads are 
invited in to criticize the suggested construc- 
tions from a manufacturing standpoint. Many 
of these men are graduate engineers and all of 
them are experts in their particular lines. The 
foundry head inspects the drawings for cast- 
ings and either approves them or suggests other 
constructions that will secure the same result 
and be simpler and easier to handle. The 
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The blue prints go from the engineers to the pattern makers, whose 
duty it is to make the wooden patterns from which the metal pat:=: 


on the blue prints. 


forge expert looks at the forging designs to 
see if there is anything he can suggest that will 
result in improvements in the dies. The head 
pattern maker is on the qui vive for economies 
in the patterns, and so on down the long line of 
production heads. The net result is a vast 
saving in time and money in the factory, which 
of course reflects itself in the ultimate selling 
price of the car. It is impossible to lay too 
much stress on this characteristic of the Buick 
organization, which takes advantage of the 
experience of the officials in every department. 





This is a most im=: 
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EXT the material specifications are sent to 
the testing laboratory, where chemical and 
physical tests are made. The purpose of these 
tests is to determine whether the material in a 
given part is best adapted to the particular 
work it will have to do. Curious machines 


line the walls—machines that take crankshafts 


and twist them into unrecognizable pieces of 
scrap, or stretch a bar of steel until it snaps and 
then record the number of pounds of energy it 
took to break it. The man in charge says they 
are for testing torsional, compressional and 
tensile strength of materials. Other metals 
are chemically analyzed to determine the 
percentage of certain alloys and carbon they 
contain and the chemists work with an equip- 
ment of delicate scales and instruments that 
would have been a revelation to the alchemists 
of old. With the pungent odors of acids 
and vapors still in our nostrils, we follow 







As soon as the design for any Buick 

part has been decided upon, skilled 

draftsmen prepare the drawings for 
the factory blue prints. 


the drawings into the “model 
room” where the work begins to 
take more tangible form. Wooden 
patterns are made for the parts 
requiring patterns. Forgings and 
castings are machined, gear 
blanks are cut, frames are riveted 
together and gradually assemblies 
are completed by the busy crew. 

The model room is equipped 
with a most complete assortment 
of machinery. It should be borne 
in mind that all work done in 
the development of a new model 
is conducted in absolute secrecy, 
except for the men actually en- 
gaged init. So the men in the 
model room, under the supervision 
of the designers, build the exper- 
imental cars and it is quite neces- 
sary that this room be a small fac- 
tory in itself. The workmen, too, 
are selected with the greatest care 
and rank among the most expert 
mcnemployed in the Buick factory. 


HEN the experimental motor is ready it 
goes in to do battle with the dynamom- 
eter, an electrical device that records the 
number of revolutions per minute the motor 
is making and the horsepower it develops at any 
given speed. In effect it is as if the motor were 


pulling a car up a heavy grade that grows 
stiffer and ever stiffer as the throttle is opened 
wider, but it affords the engineers infinitely 
greater opportunities for tabulating the results. 
They gravely take its temperature, gauge its 
appetite for gasoline, test the nervous energy of 
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its ignition, inspect the lubrica- 
tion of its many joints and try 
its muscle in ahundred ways. 
When it has a clean bill of health 
as to power, cooling, ignition, 
lubrication, carburetion—every- 
thing—its power curveis recorded 
and it is placedinto the test car 
that has meantime been assem- 
bled in the model room. 

Test cars are put out to work 
under trained crews of testers. 
Every condition of road and 
service is sought by these men to 





find out how the cars per- 
form, and the most accurate 
records are kept of their power, cooling, 


acceleration, carburetion, etc. The engineers 
constantly keep in mind the fact that Buick 
cars are used in almost every part of the world 
and under varying conditions of road and 
climate, so the tests which are applied to these 
particular cars are much more severe than the 
cars ever experience in actual service. Feriodi- 
cally the cars are torn down to see how this or 
that construction is standing up and how all 
parts are working in relation to the rest of the 
car. And always previous Buick models are 
used for comparison and always must an 
improvement be shown. 

In the meantime the bodies and _ spring 
suspension are being developed. The body 
designer is as much of an artist as he is an 
engineer and it is he who creates the graceful 
lines and curves on the various models. His 
constant study is how to get more room, more 
comfort, more convenience and more beauty in 
Buick models. 

Several front and rear springs are sent to the 
testing laboratory and tested for flexibility and 
weight of load. But this is not all. They are 
disassembled and the leaves measured, in order 
to compute the stresses that come on the leaves 
in actual service. Then they are put on the test 
chassis under the new body and tested over all 
kinds of roads. 


HEN the model has finally been approved 

the necessary tools, dies, jigs, fixtures 
and patterns are made by the factory depart- 
ments maintained for this purpose. From the 
wooden patterns, metal patterns are made, so 
they will not be damaged or broken in use. 
Several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
tools, fixtures and patterns are re- 
quired before factory production can 
actually commence. 

Nor do the designers forget the new 
model as soon as quantily produc- 
tion has commenced. On the con- 
trary, they are as much interested in 
it as ever and continue to watch it 
all through the-seascn. For the de- 
signer is always looking to the future, 
always studying how this feature can 
be improved or that one simplified. 

To assist them in this work, there is 
a research department that keeps 
consiantiy in touch with all manu- 
facturing operations and reports the 
results of its findings to the engineers. 





in this room, under the supervision of the Buick engineers. 

ployed are not only expert machinists but are e 

well, capable of doing the thousand and one th 

having to call on the production departments. This keeps the work well cen: 
tered where the engineers are always closely in touch with it. 
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The Buick experimental, or model room, is a small factory in itself, for during 
the development of a Buick modeltit is necessary to build several cars complete 





One of the important features of design is to know 
exactly the strength, hardness or other properties of 
the steel employed in a given part. To test the hard- 
ness of a piece of steelin this Brinell hardness 
testing machine, aspotis ground smooth and placed 
under the hardened steel ball of the machine, which 
is forced into the surface under a pressure of 6600 
pounds. The pressure remains for ten seconds, 
when the resulting depression is measured by means 
of a graduated microscope. 





Wherever a holiow space or hole is to be made ina casting, it is neces 
‘ a 

sary to make ‘‘cores’’ from special sand mixed with core compound. 

The heat of the molten metal burns out the compound and the scnd is 


shaken out when the casting has hardened. 


The workmen em- 
xpert automobile mechanics as 
ings,that are necessary without 
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|* This is an extremely busy 
department, because the eng- 
neers must not only keep in 
touch with the way the various 
parts are manufactured and the 
problems encountered in the 
factory, but they must be watch- 
ing the subject of materials with 
unceasing vigilance. 


HUS the properties of car- 
bon steels, alloy steels of every 

description, bearing metals and 
countless materials that go to 
make up the modern Buick car 
have as great a bearing on the 
subject of efficiency as the size and shape ol 
the parts themselves. The weight of some parts 
can be reduced remarkably sometimes by the 
use of alloy steels instead of carbon steels and 
at the same time give increased strength and 
wearing qualities. Aluminum castings can be 
given surprising strength by the addition of 
certain other metals in the proper proportion. 

So great is the volume of research and experi- 
mental work in connection with the designing 
of Buick cars that each branch of the work has 
been placed in a separate department of the 
engineering division. There is the chemical 
laboratory, the physical laboratory, the metal- 
lurgicallaboratory and theelectricallaboratory. 
These departments have already been dealt 
with in a separate article, and while their prov- 
ince extends beyond the engineering depart- 
ment into checking the actual manufacture ol 
the cars, the designers depend upon them to 
a large degree. 

The work of the ‘‘field men”’ is also of great 
importance. These men operate along the 
most practical lines between the engincers and 
the factory departments. Their duty is to 
keep in touch with the various Buick parts as 
they are being built, not only to see that they 
are being made in accordance with the speci 
fications but to see if there is any way in which 
they can be improved. ‘Their reports are 
made directly to the chief engineer. 

So the task of the Buick designer progresses 
rather by the development of what has already 
been built than by striking off at a tangent and 
discarding the experience of yesterday. His 
course is a perfectly logical one throughout, 
suided by a marvelous array of scientific 
equipment with which to critically measure the 
new against the old ard with a corps 
of expert assistants. 

These are some of the more inter- 
esting points in connection with de- 
signing a Buick car. It would take 
a volume to cover the car in its 
entirety. But enough has been said 


to show that guesswork finds no 
place in the achievement. Every 


single part of the car, no matte! 
how small, is placed in actual service 
and tested for many months before 
it passes the board of censorship. It 
is then ready to manufacture 
quantities and fearlessly face the 
judgment of the supreme court ol 
Buick owners. 
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‘VALVE-~IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK. 


USINESS of every description needs the briskness of the 
automobile. The nature of the service decides the type 
of ear that will be found most useful. 


For those who require cars of limited passenger capacity but 
unlimited serviceability, these two Buick Valve-in-Head models 
will be eminently helpful. 


Both the Coupe and the Three-Passenger Car are built on the 
same chassis as the Five-Passenger model, the bodies being 
carefully designed and built to give maximum comfort. 

The Coupe seats two besides the driver, with an extra swinging 
seat for a fourth passenger. The interior is absolutely draft 
and w eatherproof and is upholstered in automobile cloth. 

The Three-Passenger Car accommodates three on the wide 
seat, and the arrangement of the floor space and doors gives 


ample room at all times. 
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Mary Pickford is always associated 
with movies of some sort, and is here 
shown in Red Cross work with the 
Buick Valve-in-Head movie, other- 
wise known as the Model E-4 Light 
Delivery. The Red Cross War Council 
has established a Salvage Depart- 
ment in Los Angeles, the purpose of 
which is to convert rags, bottles and 
other so-called “junk” into money to 
further the noble work of the organ- 
ization, and it is this work that the 
picture portrays. The other lady in 
the picture is Mrs. Clara Mosher, who 
has the distinction of being the first 
volunteer woman Red Cross driver. 
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Try this on your piano. It is nothing more nor less than 
the Buick Valve-in-Head story done into faultless Chinese 
for the benefit of Celestial Buick owners and prospective 
owners. Please note that “WValve-in- Head” is readily 
translated, while “L-head” and “T-head” must ever remain 
unknown quantities as far as the oldest civilization in the 
world is concerned. You simply can’t say them in Chinese, 
let alone tell why anybody should buy them. 


For five years the Fifth Avenue Garage, Buick dealers at La Grange, IIL., 

have handled Buick cars in that territory and have built up an exception- 

ally fine business, R. W. Plummer is the manager, and in speaking of 

the Buick line refers to it as his “one best bet” on account of the low service 

cost of the cars and the satisfaction they give to all classes of owners. The 

new building is 110 feet by 140 feet, with a full stock of Buick parts and 
a spick and span showroom accommodating five cars. 
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The Hiatt Motors Company, Buick dealers at Kansas City, 
have built up _a wonderful business with service as the 
foundation. Their fine showroom and building compare 
favorably with the best the country affords, and they have 
solved the problem of rendering service to the busy business 
man in a manner that is entirely in keeping with the high 
standard set by Buick cars themselves. Their complete 
service department is augmented by two service cars to 
take care of emergency calls. 





When you get entirely beyond reach of a Buick salesroom, you may search 
in vain for running water, electric lights and other modern necessities. For 
example, Welterveden, in the East Indies, is a long ways jrom home for 
most Bulletin readers, but the showroom of P. J. Janssen & Co., Buick 
dealers there, is stocked with a complete line of the latest Buick models, and 
everything is as attractive and clean as can be. Witness the photograph. 
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Major General Swinton rather 
detests publicity and in consequence 
his name and picture do not appear 
so much in the public press as those 
of his brain-children. For General 
Swinton is the father of the awe- 
inspiring British tanks which have 
stricken terror into the hearts of 
millions of Huns, all the way from 
sun-baked Mesopotamia to the shell 
craters of the Western Front. The 
picture was taken during a recent 
visit of the General’s to Seattle and 
shows him occupying the rear seat 
of a big Buick Seven-Passenger Car. 
; 
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Several years have passed since the Buick Bug was A. B. Johnson, Buick dealer at Springfield, IIl., insists that 
making racing history. But in those days there were few every Buick owner report to him with his car for inspection 
automobile races of any importance that did not carry : twice a month, and is just as glad to render service to Buick 
the Buick Bug as an entry, and few worth while records P : tourists from distant points as to his local patrons. Very 
that the Bug did not establish. Many of those records are oe : little need be added to this statement to convey a correct 
still standing as testimonials to Buick Valve-in-Head % : eA impression of the character of his business or the enthu- 
power and stamina, and the old Bug looks his same old 8 siasm of Buick owners in the Springfield territory. A 
sprightly self in spite of his long and strenuous career. completely equipped organization backed by a liberal 
: : policy of this kind cannot help but succeed, as Mr. Johnston 
has done in a large way. 
The Gresham-Buick Co. represents Buick cars in Gresham, Oregon, In South Africa, gasoline is petrol and the transmission is the 
under the direction of Chas. Copel, who has long been a member “gear box” but Buick Valve-in-Head is the same the world over. 
of the Buick ranks. The building is a newly completed one of Morris & Morris sell Buick cars in the bustling city of Queens- 
white pressed brick, well laid out and finely equipped for both town and have made Buick Valve-in-Head the watchword of the 
. ~ 9 . ~ . ls al . : . . 
sales and service accommodations. motoring fraternity there. The road rules make right-hand drive 
cars imperative, but otherwise the Buicks are not altered to 
meet the vastly changed driving conditions 4 


of that tropic clime. 








The Cooling System 


FTER each season’s use, and _partic- 
ularly at the approach of warm weather, 
the cooling system of a motor car 

should be cleaned out, for the same reason that 
it is advisable to clean out the interior of a 
steam boiler. There is a certain amount of 
sediment and mineral matter in all water which 
has a tendency to settle in the radiator and 
water jackets, and the more corpletely this is 
removed the more perfectly the cooling system 
will work under all conditions. 

The best method to pursue in cleaning the 
system is to fill it with a weak solution of soda 
and water, running the motor for a few minutes 
to allow the water pump to circulate the solu- 
tion. Then drain the system by opening the 
water pump petcock and the drain in the bot- 
tom of the radiator. Then, leaving these 


drains still open, turn a stream from an 
ordinary garden hose into the radiator and 
allow the motor to run until nothing but pure 
water appears at the draining points. This 
will thoroughly clean out any deposits result- 
ing from the water or anti-freeze mixtures 
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which, if allowed to remair, would probably 
rot the hose connections as well as interfere 
with the proper radiation of heat through the 
water jackets. 

After having cleaned the system thoroughly 
it is well to remember not to fill the radiator to 
capacity, because if this is done the water is 
liable to syphon out through the overflow pipe 
extending up into the neck of the filler, or it 
may leak out under the radiator cap on to the 
outside of the bonnet, causing streaks and 
untidy appearance. This action is caused by 
the expansion of the water when heated. The 
radiator should not be filled more than level 
with the upper margin of the nameplate on 
the radiator, which leaves sufficient room for 
the expansion of the water. 

These simple precautions will aid materially 
in the action and efficiency of the motor. 
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SOME BUICK BOUQUETS FROM PLE, 








Likes Buick Service 

HAVE always been very much pleased,” 

writes Mr. Fred E. Yahr, wholesale 
druggist of Milwaukee, “with the service I 
have received from the East Side Agency, as 
all the boys are very accommodating. What 
I want is ‘Good Service’ and I think the Buick 
Company is in a better condition to give it 
than any other motor company on the East 
Side. 

“‘T have always had very fair treatment and 
this is the fourth Buick I have owned. Ido not 
think I will be without one for some years to 
come.” 

Buick Gives Big Mileage 

R.NELSON A. MANTZ, prominent archi- 

tect of Akron, Ohio, writes under date of 
February 15th: “I have one of your Model 
D-Six-45 Touring Cars, which has given 
me a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
during the past two years. It is always 
ready to go and never gives me any trouble 
on the road. I frequently get as much 
as 22 to 26 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

“The original rear tires on the car gave me 
5600 miles of service and the original front 
tires are still on the car at 7500 miles and look 
good for several thousand more. This is a 
record of from a third to one-half more mileage 
than I ever secured before on several other 
makes of cars in twelve years’ use.” 


Two Buicks; No Trouble 


the Buick Bulletin,” 

writes Mr. J. A. Dahlem, a Chicago mer- 
chant, ‘‘also am a Buick booster. Last June 
[ bought a Model E-Six-49 and have driven it 
almost 5000 miles, mostly over country roads, 
and up to the present time have not had a bit 
of trouble. Have not had occasion to remove 
a spark plug or change a tire. Surely am 
pleased with my car as I also was with my 
previous car, a Model C-25, which I drove 
almost 20,000 miles without once being in a 
repair shop. The only bill for repairs was 
for a broken brake rod. The Buick surely 
is ‘some car’.” 


AM a reader of 


“Efficiency Its True Name”’ 


ALPH A. WILCOX, M. D., a prominent 

physician of Phoenix, New York, sub- 
mits the following brief but very significant 
lable of the Buick cars owned and driven by 
him: 

Model 10, 1910, driven 17,000 miles. 

Model 28, 1912, driven 40,000 miles. 

Little Six, 1916, driven 10,000 miles. 

Little Six, 1917, driven 10,000 miles. 

Little Six, 1918, delivered May 1st. 

‘These cars,’’ writes the doctor, “have been 
driven over all kinds of roads, in all kinds of 
weather and at a good rate of speed. EFFI- 
CIENCY is the true name of the Buick.” 
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THE FRIENDLY CALL 
(Continued from page four) 

The team slowed up as it drew near the house 
and stopped in a patch of black shadows. We 
saw the figure of a woman carrying a heavy 
valise move swiftly from the other side of the 
house, and hurry to the waiting vehicle. Then 
it rolled away briskly in the direction from 
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Bell was silent for some minutes, but when I 
looked at him I fancied that he was thinking 
of something else—that he was not considering 
the project. 

“Why, no, Mr. Ames,” he said, after a little. 
“T can’t make that deal. I’m awful thankful 
to you, though, for telling me about it. But 
I’ve got to stay here. I can’t go to Mountain 








Thee Citys! 
which it had come. “Why?” I asked. 
I looked at Bell inquiringly, I suppose. “Missis Bell,” he replied, ‘‘won’t live in 


“She’s running away with George,” said 
Bell, simply. ‘‘He’s kept me posted about the 
progress of the scheme all along. She’ll get a 
divorce in six months and then George will 
marry her. He never helps anybody half-way. 
It’s all arranged between them.” 

I began to wonder what friendship was, 
after all. i 

When we went to the house Bell began to 
talk easily on other subjects; and I took his cue. 
By and by the big chance he had to buy out 
the business in Mountain City came back to 
my mind and I began to urge it upon him. 
Now that he was free, it would be easier for 
him to make the move; and he was sure of a 
splendid bargain. 


Mountain City. She hates the place and 
wouldn’t go there. I’ve got to keep right on 
here in Saltillo.” 

“Mrs. Bell!’ I exclaimed, too puzzled to con- 
jecture what he meant. 

“I ought to explain,” said Bell. “I know 
George and I know Mrs. Bell. He’s impatient 
in his ways. He can’t stand things that fret 
him, long, like I can. Six months I give them 
—six months of married life, and there’ll be 
another disunion. Mrs. Bell will come back 
to me. ‘There’s no other place for her to go. 
I’ve got to stay here and wait. At the end of 
six months I’ll have to grab a satchel and catch 
the first train. For George will be sending out 
The Call.” 





ASED OWNERS 


Stands Up in All Respects 


NE year ago today,” writes Mr. Harry 
Sharpe, of Woodhull, New York, ‘I 
purchased a Model D-Four-35 Touring Car 
of the Decker Auto Co., of Elmira. I have 
run this car 7200 miles. The motor has 
never had a wrench on it for a repair of any 
kind. The motor has never refused to g0, 
the battery has never refused to work. I have 
run the car through sand up to the hubs and 
through snowdrifts until the body dragged in 
the snow. Last October I made a trip of 
1000 miles in it without trouble of any kind, 
through six different states and the District 
of Columbia. 
“I am more than pleased with my car. I 
wish you a prosperous year and thank you for 
the Buick Bulletin that has been sent to me.” 





Commends Buick Dealer 


R. E. VAN REED, of Lafayette, Ind.. 

wrote under date of May 6th: “I have 
been reading your ‘Buick Bulletin’ and was 
much interested in your article under ‘Current 
Comment’ (about Buick dealers). I want 
to say a word of commendation for your 
agency at this place, under the management 
of Mr. Charles Shambaugh. I trust he will 
always sell the Buick, because I would not 
want to drive a car of any other make. One 
year ago last March I purchased a Buick 
roadster from him, and being a physician I 
have had to have quick service when my car 
was in need of attention. I have had the 
highest quality of service from everybody 
connected with the establishment.” 


Service at Small Expense 


HAVE been receiving the Buick Bulletin 

every month,” writes Mr. J. R. Brunner, of 
North Wales, Pa., and believe I would miss it 
if it did not come to hand regularly. I have 
been receiving it ever since I bought my car 
in July, 1915, and the longer I run this car the 
more of a Buick booster I feel myself to be, as 
the car has certainly given me service without 
any great expense for repairs. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the starting, 
lighting and ignition systems which the Buick 
Company have been installing in their cars. 
Since the self-starters and electric lights have 
been in use, I have never had any trouble that 
has inconvenienced me. I have the same 
original storage battery in my car that I had 
at the time I bought it, with the expense of 
one new cell. This, you know, is quite a record 
for a storage battery. The Buick was not the 
first car I owned, as I had a car three or four 
years before I bought the Buick.’’ 
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RANSPORTATION is a subject that 

is claiming the serious attention of Amer- 

ica’s thinking men today, and as we get 
deeper and deeper into the great world war 
it becomes more and more vital to everybody— 
both individuals and manufacturers. 

In America we rely upon the railroads to a 
greater extent than any other people in the 
world for the transportation of our domestic 
requirements, and in normal times draw com- 
paratively little upon our other transportation 
resources. 

But the fact remains that we have these 
resources, and they can be turned to economic 
as well as patriotic advantage in such a time as 
this, by using them wherever possible instead 
of the railroads. 

The motor car industry as a whole has taken 
prompt steps in this direction, and the possi- 
bilities of these auxiliary modes of transporta- 
tion have opened up in a most gratifying man- 
ner. A great deal of thought and effort have 
been expended by the various automobile 
companies on the development of these possi- 
bilities and the progress made in the last year 
has been very marked. ‘The time is ripe for 
other industries besides the motor car builders 
to turn to these transportation fields. 

In the first place, the automobile has been 
largely responsible for the good roads move- 
ment in every section of the country, and today 
there is a network of excellent highways con- 
necting all parts of the north, south, east and 
west. These highways, aside from the addi- 
tional comfort they give to travelers, have an 
immense commercial value. They are highly 
capable of transporting many millions of tons 
of freight annually, in a wholly satisfactory 
and expeditious manner. 

The motor car companies have been using 
them, both summer and winter, in getting 
cars into the hands of owners at more or less 
distant points, thus relieving the railroads 
of a very considerable tonnage. 

This practice gave birth to the inter-city 
trucking service which is to be found in most 
parts of the country and is used for moving 
government supplies as well as those of private 
enterprises. But this field is still in its infancy 
and should be given attention by shippers in 
general. 

The great waterways of the country, natural 
as well as artificial, form another method of 
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Quite a sensation was created in Cincinnati recently when the Ohio River was put to work on a 


large scale by the Buick Motor Company. 


Hundreds of cars, destined for Memphis, Tenn., were 


driven cross country from the factory at Flint to Cincinnati, where they were put on three large 

barges towed by one of the flat-bottomed stern wheelers of the Ohio River type. The shipment was 

then concluded via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. without adding an ounce of burden to the 
railroads. Buick shipments are now being regularly made in this manner. 


effective and inexpensive transportation that 
may be fitted in admirably with both rail and 
inter-city transportation, for the benefit of the 
shipper and of the freight situation. 


Wherever possible, it should be the aim of 
shippers to send their goods at least part way 
by water. It is being done regularly by a 
a certain percentage of shippers, but the atten- 
tion of traffic managers has not been focused 
upon it as fully as might be. There is a ten- 
dency to stick to the beaten path, rather than to 
develop the auxiliary lines. But looking to 
the future, these auxiliary shipping methods 
are bound to mature during the next year or so 
to such an extent that they will have a distinct- 
ly beneficial effect on the question of trans- 
portation when the present exigency is a thing 
of the past. 

The use of railroad equipment is another 
phase that is undergoing a great change. 
Formerly the railroads reserved certain cars 
for certain classes of goods, and empty cars 
were hauled hundreds and even thousands of 
miles to return them to various points. Nowa- 
days, rolling stock is rolling stock, and any 
type of car is used for almost any kind of 
freight. Flat cars are loaded with goods that 
were formerly sent in box cars only, being 
protected from the weather when necessary by 


ingenious covers. Through the ylion 
of shippers, return empties have largely be- 
come out of style. This 
contact between the traffic managers and the 
railroad companies, but it is an extremely 
important work and keeps the rolling stock 
constantly busy, as it should be. 


coopel 


necessitates close 


The railroads are doing their part in excel- 
lent style. It would be a revelation to the 
shipper of twenty years ago to visit some of the 
great terminals today and see the manner in 
which freight of all kinds is handled. Real 
system has been injected into every depart- 
ment and new methods of loading and unload- 
ing worked out. Cars that were formerly 
loaded and unloaded by hand are now filled 
and emptied in a small fraction of the time by 
great traveling cranes. 

Some of the shippers, also, have worked out 
equipment that enables them to put much 
larger quantities of their products into freight 
cars than formerly, by means of “‘double deck- 
ing.’ A notable instance of this is the knock- 
down steel decking used by the Buick Motor 
Company which permits ten Buick cars 
to be loaded on a car that would formerly 
only accommodate five. When the cars are 
unloaded, the decking is sent back to the fac- 
tory to be used again. 








Even King Winter does not stop the stream of drive- 
aways from the Buick factory. Here is a batch of cars 
that were driven from Flint to Ticonderoga, New York, 
during the winter, by the Buick dealers at that point. 
The distance covered was 850 miles. Buick road crews 
kept the highways open for hundreds of miles in every 
direction from Flint and co-operated with other manu- 
facturers who were also driving cars away. 












































flat car was furnished by the 








This photograph of ten Buick cars loaded on a single 
Western Inspection 
Bureau, at Chicago. The Bureau has taken a keen 
interest in the Buick efforts to conserve freight space 
and has commended them highly, particularly on their 
method of double-decking the cars for shipment by 
means of the steel decking shown in this picture. This 
decking is knock-down and is used over and over. 
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Looping the States 
This round trip of Mr. Otto Hillig’s was 
made tn the fall and winter, when the road 
conditions were unfavorable. 
N company with Mr. John L. Porter, I 
started from Liberty, New York, on Octo- 
ber ninth, at noon, equipped with a new 
set of tires. The entire trip was made in my 
Buick Six Roadster, 1915 model, and to look 
at the car now you would never know that it 
made the journey. We reached Chicago three 
days later, making fast time all the way save 
for a stretch of some forty miles in Michigan. 
From there we went on to 
Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco, 
reaching there at noon on 
October 30, exactly three 
weeks after leaving home. We 
encountered partly muddy 
roads between Chicago and 
Omaha. Through Nebraska 
the roads were dry and fairly 
good. 
“At Lodgepole, Neb., we 
struck snow, in stretches very 
deep and almost impassable. 
We had to shovel out many 
banks. From Medicine Bow 
to Evanston, Wyoming, was 
mud and slush, having to 
travel with chains for five 
days over the worst roads I 
have ever driven a car. We 
were mired many times, get- 
ting into mud up to the axles, 
but the faithful Buick never 
failed to pull through. 
“From Evanston, via 
Ogden, to Salt Lake City the 
roads were fairly good and in 
places very fast. The deserts 
through Nevada were good 
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Mr Hillig among the Indians in San Dieso, N. M. 


and dry and we had no difficulty in get- 
ling across. Crossing the Sierras at Carson 
City, via Lake Tahoe, we struck beautiful 
roads all the way into San Francisco. We 
spent a week sightseeing in California and 
struck for home at Los Angeles on November 
5, at noon. 

“We had beautiful weather on our home 
trip. Roads* were fair to good, many rough 
stretches were struck, particularly through 
Arizona and Missouri. We passed through 
Oatman, Seligman, the Grand Canyon, Spring- 
erville and Winslow, Arizona, Secorro, Albu- 
querque, Santa Fe and Raton, in New Mexico, 
and thence through Kansas City, Fulton, 
Illinois, Indianapolis, Zanesville, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Cumberland, Maryland, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Philadelphia, New York 
City and then home, arriving November 27th. 
making the round trip in exactly seven weeks. 

“We traveled in all 7462 miles. No break- 
age whatever was experienced and the car was 
not laid up for a single day. No money was 
expended on the car, save for relining the 
brakes and replacing the fan belt.” 














To Crater Lake 
Here’s another interesting trip by Mr. 
Harry Tarstegge, who has recently moved 
to California from the east. 


OING from southern California, as I 

did, the best roads may be found by 

turning off the Pacific Highway at 
Ashland, Oregon, and entering the Crater Lake 
National Park from the west side. However, 
I turned off in California north of Mount 
Shasta and accordingly encountered roads 
which were all but impassable. But the 
scenery far surpasses the Ashland route. 


eee 
Buick Tourists Lunching at an Old Western Mine 


“The road from Klamath Falls to Fort 
Klamath is new and the twenty-five mile ride 
on the bluff along the edge of Klamath Lake is 
unsurpassed for scenery. 

“From Fort Klamath to Crater Lake 
National Park is eleven miles of stiff climbing. 
It was necessary to cut a trench through the 
snow, three to ten feet deep, through which 
we were able to ride right up to the rim of 
the crater. 

“The crater is six miles across and is filled 
with water which is deep indigo blue in color. 
The jagged, snow-covered walls of the crater 
rise around the lake to a height of from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet. 

“Wizard Island, a conical mass of lava a 
thousand feet high, lies at one side of the lake, 
which is practically bottomless, having been 
measured to a depth of 2000 feet. The trip 
down the ice-covered walls of the crater to the 
water’s edge and the boat ride to the island are 
very exciting and worth-while. 

“On the trip I covered 2500 miles of roads 
and averaged 19.2 miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line with ‘Nellie’ my Buick D-Six-45.” 


Trench through the sn 
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Among the Sequoias 
Mr. Harry Tarstegge, of Lindsay, Cali- 
fornia, has made some very interesting 
tours in his Buick Model D-Six-45, and 
the account of his trip among the world’s 
oldest and largest trees may perhaps be 
helpful to some Bulletin readers in solving 

the vacation problem. 


HE Sequoias are found in the greatest 
numbers and reach their largest size 
in the Sequoia National Park, located 
in Tulare County, California. They are best 
reached from the county seat, Visalia, via 
Lindsay, the hub of the citrus 
industry of California. The 
park is sixty miles from the 
last named place and must 
be reached via stage or pri- 
vate conveyance. The trip is 
over narrow mountain roads 
which are very steep in places, 
but fairly smooth. o 
“IT wish to note here the 
ease with which my Buick 
D-Six-45 can be controlled, 
especially in shifting gears. 
In climbing steep pitches, it 
is often necessary to shift 
from high gear into inter- 
mediate or low on a grade 
and under severe pulling. I 
had no difficulty at all in 
doing this, and there was 
never any friction between 
the gears in the changes. 
“One is relieved of $2.50 
for a permit to enter this 
park. ‘The trees here are the 
largest in the world. Trees 
twenty-five feet in diameter 
are quite common, and there 
are many as large as thirty 
or thirty-five feet through. 


Mr. Tarstegge’s Buick ona fallen Sequoia 


The largest, General Sherman (all over ten feet 
have names) is thirty-six and one-half feet in 
diameter, one hundred and five feet around 
and two hundred and eighty feet high. 

“Once in awhile one comes across a fallen 
monster. One prone monarch is shown in the 
picture, with my Buick on it. I had quite a 
time getting it there, too. This tree is a trifle 
more than thirty feet in diameter. I stood out 
on one of its great roots over forty feet above 
the ground to take the picture. This forest 
is in a comparatively unknown part of the 
Sierras, on account of its being difficult of 
access. It is well worth the trip, however, for 
aside from the trees (which grow at an elevation 
of from eight to nine thousand feet) there are 
many other notable features, such as box can- 
yons of the Kern and Kings rivers; Moro rock, 
a column of white granite rising sheer two 
thousand feet, the view from the top of which 
is well worth the climb. Last, but not least, 
it is only a short distance from Mount Whitney, 
the highest peak in the United States proper. 
It is an ideal place for a vacation. 

“In mountain climbing the Buick leads.” 
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VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


The Buick Valve-in-Head E-4 Light Delivery 


The necessity for efficiency in the delivery end of any business 
increases every time the price of labor and supplies increases. 


There are many superior features 
about the Buick E-4 Light Delivery, 
but the most important of these to the 
purchaser 1s its ability to handle an 
immense amount of material in a day, 
and every day, at an unusually low cost. 


This car was designed and built at the 
Buick factory for light delivery work 
only. Itis light but exceedingly sturdy, 
and its electric starter and accessible 
body save a great deal of time that 
is ordimarily wasted in delivery work, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars FLINT, MICHIGAN 





ISTANCE is one of the ereatest foes of the farmer. It handicaps 


him at every turn, making 


it inconvenient for him to get necessary 


supplies and placing sreat obstacles between his produce and his market. 


The reliable Buick Valve-in-Head motor car 
overcomes distance. It saves an enormous 
amount of precious time. It is so simple and 
easy to operate that the womenfolk can drive 
it to town with a load of perishable goods, 
do the buying and return in time to take 
care of their other duties. It releases a team 


of horses for farm use, leaving the men free 
to oversee the work in the fields. 


The Buick car is ideal for the farmer’s use. 
It is so well-built that it will stand the 
hardest service, and its powerful Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor fears neither hills, 
mud nor sand. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
« Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
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What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge, and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope!” 


—Longfellow. 
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HE old canal lay dreaming under 

the autumn sun, tranquil between 

its green banks and its two rows 
of stiffly-trimmed, bordering poplars. 
Once a busy highway for barges, it was 
now little more than a great drainage 
ditch, with swallows and dragonflies 
darting and flashing over its seldom- 
ruffled surface. Scattered here and there 
over the flat, green meadows beyond its contain- 
ing dykes, fat cows lay lazily chewing the cud. 


Along the grass-grown towpath, marching 
in half sections, came a tiny detachment of 
long-coated Belgian riflemen, with a machine 
gun. The deadly little weapon, on its two- 
wheeled toy-carriage, was drawn by a pair of 
sturdy, brindled dogs—mongrels, evidently, 
showing a dash of bull and a dash of retriever 
in their make-up. They were not as large as 
the dogs usually employed by the Belgians in 
this kind of service. But they were strong, and 
keen on their job. 

The little band kept well under the trees as 
they went, lest some far-scouting aeroplane 
should catch sight of them. In the southeast- 
ern sky, presently, an aeroplane—a Taube— 
did appear, but it was so distant that the young 
lieutenant in command of the detachment, 
after examining it carefully ' with his field- 
glasses, concluded that it was little likely to 
detect his dark line moving under the trees. 
The Taube, that execrated Dove of Death, was 
spying over the Belgian trenches, and doubtless 
daring a hot fire from the Belgian rifles. Once 
it made a wide sweep northwestward, rapidly 
growing larger; and the little band under the 
trees lay down, hiding themselves and the gun 
behind the dyke. Then its flight swerved back 
over the Belgian lines; and the commander, 
lowering his glasses with a deep breath of relief, 
gave the order to march. Two minutes later, 
around the questing aeroplane appeared a suc- 
cession of sudden, fleecy puffs of smoke, looking 
soft and harmless as cotton wool. One of these 
came just before the nose of the aeroplane. 
Next moment the machine gave a great swoop- 





aved 


itself, dived 


ing dive, 
dropped like a stone. 

“Thank God for that,’ muttered the young 
lieutenant; and his men cheered grimly,under 
their breath. 

Three minutes later the detachment came to 


righted again, and 


an old stone bridge. Here it halted. The men 
began hastily entrenching themselves, where 
they could best command the approaches on 
the other side. The machine gun, lifted from 
its little carriage, was placed cunningly behind 
a screen of reeds. The two dogs, panting, lay 
down in their harness under a thick bush. In 
an amazingly brief time the whole party was 
so hidden that no one approaching from the 
other side of the canal could have guessed there 
was anything more formidable in the neigh- 
borhood than the ruminating cows. 


The neglected, almost forgotten, old bridge 
had suddenly leaped into importance. Rein- 
forcements for the sore-pressed division to the 
southeast were being sent around by the north 
of the canal, and were to cross by the bridge. 
The detachment had been sent to guard the 
bridge at all costs from any wide-roving patrols 
of Uhlans, who might take it into their heads 
to blow it up. In war it is a pretty safe principle 
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to blow up any bridge if you are quite sure you 
won't be wanting it yourself. The fact that 
the other side has spared it is enough to damn 
it offhand. 

For perhaps an hour the detachment had 
lain concealed, when those ominous pillars of 
smoke against the sky were joined suddenly by 
swarms of the little white puffs of cotton wool, 
and the confused noises redoubled in violence. 
The battle was swaying nearer, and spreading 
around a swiftly widening arc of the low hori- 
zon. ‘Then another aeroplane—another bird- 
like T'aube—came in view, darting up from a 
little south of west. The young lieutenant, in 
his hiding-place beside the bridge-head, clapped 
his glasses anxiously to his eyes. Yes, the 
deadly flier was heading straight for this posi- 
tion. Evidently the Germans knew of that 
out-of-the-way bridge, and in their eyes also, 
for some reason, it had suddenly acquired im- 
portance. The Taube was coming to see in 
what force it was held. 

Flying at a height of only five or six hundred 
metres, the Taube flew straight over them. 
There was no longer any use in attempting 
concealment. The riflemen opened fire upon 
it furiously as soon as it came within range. It 
was hit several times; but the Taube is a steel 
machine, well protected from below, and neither 
the pilot nor any vital part of the mechanism 
was damaged. It made haste, however, to 
climb and swerve away from so hot a neighbor- 
hood. But first, as a message of defiance it 
dropped a bomb. The bomb fell sixty or 
seventy yards away from the bridge, back in 
the meadow, among a group of cows. The 
explosion killed one cow, and wounded several. 
The survivors, thus rudely shocked out of their 
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indifference, stampeded off down the field, tails 
in air, and bellowing frantically. 

‘‘That cooks our goose,’ snapped one of the 
riflemen concisely. 

“Their shells I] be dead onto us in ten 
minutes’ time,” growled another. And _ all 
cursed soberly. 

“T don’t think so!”’ said the young lieutenant, 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“They want the 
bridge; so they won’t shell it. But you’ll see 
they’ll be onto us shortly with their mitrail- 
leuse, and a half a battalion or so, enough to 
eat us up. We've got 
to get word back quick 
to the General, for 
reinforcements, or the 
game’s up.” 

“Tl go,my Lieuten- | 
ant!’ said Jean Ferreol, 
an eager, dark Walloon, 
springing to his feet. 

The lheutenant did © 
not answer for some 
moments. He was examining through his 
glasses a number of mounted figures, scattering 
over the plains to the rear in groups of two and 
three. Yes, they were Uhlans unquestionably. 
The line of combat was shifting eastward. 

“No,” said he, “‘you can’t go, Jean. You'd 
never get through. The boches are all over 
the place back there, now, And you wouldn’t 
be in time, even if you did get through. I'll 
send one 0 the dogs.” 

He tore a leaf out of his note-book and began 
scribbling 

“Better send both dogs, my Lieutenant,” 
said Jan Steen, the big broad-built Fleming who 
had charge of the machine-gun, unharnessing 
the dogs as he spoke. ‘“‘Leo’s the cleverest, and 
he’ll carry the message right; but he won’t have 
his heart in the job unless you let Dirck go 
along with him. They’re like twins. Moreover 
the two together wouldn’t excite suspicion like 
one alone. One alone the boches would take 
for a messenger dog sure. But two racing over 
the grass might seem to be just playing.” 

“Bon,” said the young lieutenant. ‘““Iwo 
strings to our bow.” 

He hurriedly made a duplicate of his des- 
patch. The despatch was folded small and 
tied under the dogs’ collars. Big Jan spoke a 
few words crisply and decisively, in Flemish, 
to Leo, who watched his lips eagerly and 
wagged his tail as if to show he understood. 
Then he spoke similarly, but with more em- 
phasis and reiteration, to Dirck, at the same 
time waving his arm toward the distant ‘group 
of roofs from which the detachment had come. 
Dirck looked anxiously at him, and whined, 
and then glanced inquiringly at Leo, to see if 
he understood what was required of them. He 
was almost furiously willing, but not so quick 
to catch an idea as his more lively yoke-fellow. 
Big Jan repeated his injunctions yet again, 
with unhurried patience, while his leader 
fumed behind him. Jan Steen knew well that 
with a dog, in such circumstances, one must be 
patient though the skies fall. At last Dirck’s 
grin widened, his tail wagged violently, and his 
low whining gave way to a bark of elation. 

‘““He’s got it,” said Jan with slow satisfaction. 
He waved his arm, and the two dogs dashed off 
as if they had been shot out of a gun, keeping 
close along the inner base of the dyke. 

Side by side, racing wildly like children just 
let out from school, the two dogs dashed off 
through the grass along the base of the dyke. 
Leo, the lighter in build and in color, and the 
more conspicuous by reason of a white fore- 
leg, was also the lighter in spirits. Glad to be 
clear of the harness, and proud of his errand, 
he was so ebullient in his gaiety that he could 
spare time to spring into the air now and again 
and snap at a low-fluttering butterfly. The 
more phlegmatic Dirck, on the other hand, was 
too busy keeping his errand fixed in his mind 
to waste any interest on butterflies, though he 
was ready enough to gambol a bit whenever 
his volatile comrade frollicked into collision 
with him. 

Soon—Leo leading as usual—they quitted 
the dyke and started off across the open 
meadows toward the hottest of the firing. A 
couple of patrolling Uhlans, some distance off 
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to the right, caught sight of them, and a bullet 
whined complainingly just over their heads. 
But the other Uhlan, the one who had not 
fired, rebuked his companion for wasting ammu- 
nition. ‘‘Can’t you see they’re just a couple of 
puppies, larking around?” he asked scornfully. 
“Suppose you thought they were Red Cross.” 

“Thought they might be despatch-dogs, Herr 
Sergeant,’ answered the trooper deprecatingly. 

‘Well, they’re not, blockhead,” grunted the 
cocksure sergeant. And the two rode on, head- 
ing diagonally toward the canal. 







The dogs, at the sound of the passing bullet, 
had crouched flat to the ground. When the 
sound was not repeated, however, they sprang 
up and continued their journey—Leo, excited 
but not terrified, more inclined to frolic than 
ever, while Dirck, who by some obscure instinct 
had realized that the shot was not a chance one 
but a direct personal attack, kept looking back 
and growling at the pair of Uhlans. 

But though Leo, the exuberant, gambolled 
as he ran, he ran swiftly none the less, so swiftly 
that plodding Dirck had some trouble to keep 
up with him. Ten minutes more and they ran 
into the zone of fire. Bullets-hummed wasp- 
ishly over them, but, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion they raced on. The German infantry 
were in position, quite hidden from view, some 
six or seven hundred yards to the right. They 
were firing at an equally invisible line of Bel- 
gians, who were occupying a drainage ditch 
some three hundred yards to the left. The two 
dogs had no way of knowing that the force on 
their left was a friendly one, so they kept 
straight on beneath the cross-fire. Had they 
only known, their errand might have been 
quickly accomplished. 

A little further on the grass land came to an 
end and there was a naked, sun-baked stubble- 
field. As the two raced out over this perilous 





open space the battle deepened above them. 
The fire from the Belgian side went high over 
the dogs’ heads, seeking the far-off target of the 
enemy’s prostrate lines. But the German fire 
was sighted for too close a range, and the bul- 
lets were falling short. Here and there one 
struck with a vicious spat close to the runner’s 
feet. Here and there a small stone would fly 
into the air with a sudden, inexplicable impulse, 
or a bunch of stubble would hop up as if 
startled from its roothold. A ball just nicked 
the extreme tip of Dirck’s tail, making him 
think a hornet had stung him. With a sur- 
prised yelp he turned and bit at his supposed 
assailant. Realizing his mistake in a second he 
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dropped the injured member sheepishly and 
tore on after Leo several paces ahead. 

Next second a shrapnel shell burst overhead 
with a shattering roar. Both dogs cowered 
flat, shivering. ‘There was a smart patter all 
about them, and little spurts of dust, straw, 
and dry earth darted upwards. The shrapnel 
shell was doubtless a mere stray, an ill-calculated 
shot exploding far from its target. But to Leo 
it seemed a direct attack upon himself. 

Another shrapnel shell burst in the air, but 
further away than the first, and Leo marked 

_ where the little spurts 
>) +of dust arose. They 
/ were well behind him. 
The rifle bullets pinging 
overhead were higher 
now, as the Germans 
were getting the range 

of the Belgian line. 
The tiny canal-side 
village which was the 
goal of these two de- 
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i i voted messengers was 


by this time less than a mile away, 


But now the spectacle of the two 
dogs racing desperately towards the village 
under the storm of lead and shell had caught the 
attention of both sides. There was no question, 
either, as to which side they belonged to. The 
German bullets began to lash the ground like 
hail allabout them. Leo stopped and a German 
sharpshooter got the range of him exactly. A 
bullet crashed through his sagacious brain; and 
he dropped, with his muzzle between his legs. 

But Dirck, meanwhile, had refused to follow 
his leader’s example. His goal was too near. 
He saw the familiar uniforms. Above the din 
he could detect the cries and calls of encourage- 
ment from his people. Every faculty in his 
valiant and faithful being bent itself to the 
accomplishment of his errand. The bullets 
raining about him concerned him not at all. 
The crash of ashrapnel shell just over him did 
not even make him cock an eye skyward. The 
shrapnel bullets raised jets of dust before and 
behind him, and on either side. But not one 
touched him. He knew nothing of them. He 
only knew his lines were close ahead, and he 
must reach them. 

The Belgians cheered and yelled, and poured 
in a concentrated fire in that section of the 
enemy which was attacking the dog. Fora 
few seconds that small, insignificant, desperate, 
four-footed shape drew upon itself the undi- 
vided attention of several thousand men. It 
focussed the battle, for the moment. It was 
only a brindled dog, yet upon its fate hung 
immense and unknown issues. Everyone knew 
now that the devoted animal was carrying ames- 
sage. The Germans suddenly came to feel that 
to prevent the delivery of that message would 
be like winning a battle. The Belgians turned a 
battery from harrying a far-off squadron of 
horse to shell the lines opposite in defense of 
the little messenger. Men fell by the score, on 
both sides, to decide that unexpected contest. 

And still Dirck raced on, heedless of it all. 

Then, within fifty yards of the goal, he fell. 
A bullet had smashed one of his legs. He 
picked himself up again instantly and hobbled 
forward, trailing the mangled limb. But the 
moment he fell a score of riflemen had leaped 
out to rescue him. Three dropped on the way 
out. Half a dozen more fell on the way back. 
But Dirck, whining and licking his rescuer’s 
hands, was carried to shelter behind the mas- 
sive stone wall of the inn yard, where the 
Brigadier and his officers were receiving and 
sending out despatches. 

An aide drew the message from under Dirck’s 
collar, and handed it, with a word of explana- 
tion, to the general. The latter read it, glanced 
at the time on the despatch and then at his 
watch, and gave hurried orders for strong 
reinforcements to be rushed up to the old bridge. 
Then he looked at Dirck, whose shattered leg 
was being dressed by an orderly. 

“That dog,” he growled, ‘has been worth 
exactly three regiments to us. He’s saved the 
bridge, and he’s saved three regiments from 
being cut off. See that he’s well looked after 
and cured as soon as possible. He’s a good 
soldier, and we'll want him again.” 
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By E. T. 


T is both interesting and profitable, 
from time to time, for us who are 
engaged in the manufacture, sale 
or use of motor cars, to briefly summar- 
ize the fast moving events of motor 
history, and to make comparisons that 
will give us an intelligent grasp on the 
present situation. 
We can all remember the various 
stages of the industry’s development, 


even to the time when a few “horse- 
less carriages” chugged uncertainly 


along the streets and caused the con- 
servative people of twenty years ago 
to shake their heads knowingly and pre- 
dict a short career for the motor car. 

In those days a motor car designer 
was In a class with a man with the 
germ of a great idea which the public 
were entirely unable to grasp. His 
first attempts were crude to a degree, 
and because of insufficient practical 
experience both in designing and man- 
ufacturing, the motor car for several 
years was entirely lacking in reliability 
and performance. Capital, too, was 
wanting, but in spite of handicaps the 
work was carried on and by degrees 
the application of the engineering prin- 
ciples developed in practicability. 


Progress in Design 


()* E of the earliest pioneers in this 
new field was the Buick Motor 
Company. The Buick factory in those 
days was a little frame building, and 
about the only thing it possessed in 
common with the present mammoth 
plant was the Valve-in-Head principle 
of motor design. 

Real progress was made in the de- 
sign of the various units, and while 
some headway was gained in manu- 
facture, the application of the engineer- 
ing principles was what received the 
most serious thought and effort. 

This is in line with the development 
of every other invention. It is only 
after the design of a commodity is 
perfected to a reasonable degree that 
the question of efficient manufacture 
receives its greatest impetus. 

A motor car twenty years ago was 
worth all that was paid for it. As it 
grew in reliability and performance, 
and also in cost, it was still worth the 
purchase price because of the condi- 
tions under which it was produced. 
At the same time, the Buick owner of 
today will receive quite a shock if he 
will pick up a catalog of some seven 
or eight years ago and compare the 
relative values and prices of the cars 
there listed with the serviceability and 
cost of his present Buick car. 

Take a car that was then marketed 
for $1800. The top, windshield, Prest- 
O-Lite tank and other equipment were 
extra, and by the time the car was 
delivered to the owner it had cost him 
upwards of $2000. The Buick motor 
was a serviceable Valve-in-Head type 
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and the other mechanical parts ranked 
with the best that the industry then 
knew. But there were no _ electric 
lights; the car was cranked by hand; 
the body was of a quaint design, 
without fore-doors; the wheelbase was 
short; there were no modern dash 
instruments, and other present-day con- 
veniences and comforts were lacking. 


Manufacturing Efficiency 

N short, the contrast in the dollar- 

for-dollar value in the two cars is 
remarkable. What is it that has made 
this difference possible in so short a 
time? A hasty answer might be that 
it is due to large quantity production, 
and this is partly true. But it should 
also be pointed out that if Buick cars 
were built under the same methods 
today as they were eight years ago, 
the present selling price would be vastly 
greater on account of all the modern 
conveniences that have been added. 
The advantage of purchasing material 
in much larger quantities would be 
offset by the present advanced prices 
of materials and by the vastly increased 
cost of labor. 

So the real answer is efficiency. With 
the increased demand every year for 
Buick cars, the factory has grown to 
really tremendous proportions, and 
the development of the various de- 
partments to take care of the increased 
number of cars has been conducted 
along lines as scientific and efficient as 
the development of the engineering 
features of Buick cars. 

The growth of the Buick factory may 
be compared to the growth of a tree. 
As the branches spread out in every 
direction and become larger and larger 
with each succeeding season, the tr unk 
enlarges in girth and strength and the 
roots expand in just the right propor- 
tion to take care of future growth. 

The Buick factory is organized along 
exactly these same lines. When it is 
necessary to enlarge the departments 
to take care of the increased demand 
for Buick cars, the addition is made 
directly to each department, either in 
the form of additional floor space or 
by means of newer and more modern 
machinery that will permit the pro- 
duction stream to flow faster and still 
faster through the departments. 


Harmony Between Departments 
HE engineering division has multi- 
plied in men and efficiency. In 

addition to the chief engineer and his 

assistant designers, there is a trained 
force of men who conduct the research, 
experimental and testing work under 
their direction. There are laborator- 
ies for chemical, physical, electrical 
and metallurgical work, equipped with 

a priceless collection of scientific in- 

struments and machines. There are 
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the “field men’? who work continually 
in the factory devising newer and better 
methods of design and manufacture. 
And all this effort is concentrated on 
the sure development of the Valve-in- 
Head principle and other Buick fea- 
tures, to improve the Buick car from 
time to time and do it constructively, 
rather than to re-design it each year for 
the sake of having new models to offer. 

This engineering organization works 
in harmony with the factory depart- 
ments. Under this method the lost 
motion has been worked out of every 
Buick manufacturing department, and 
in many cases these departments have 
been made to produce two or three 
times as many parts as formerly with- 
out increasing the floor space, simply 
by the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery or some improvements in de- 
sign, or both. 

External conditions are met in much 
the same manner, by analyzing the 
problems from every angle and then 
solving them. Buick cars today give 
greater mileage on a gallon of gasoline 
than they did several years ago, in spite 
of the fact that the quality of the gaso- 
line has deteriorated every year. They 
give more mileage on tires for every 
pound of weight because the distribu- 
tion of weight and the spring suspension 
have been scientifically worked out. 
They offer greater comfort, reliability 
and serectays Psi each succeeding year, 
at a lower cost of upkeep. 


Comparative Values 


OR these reasons, the dollar-for- 

dollar value of Buick cars is greater 
today than at any previous time, and 
it actually costs less to own and operate 
them now than ever before in spite of 
the fact that the problem of producing 
them now is bigger than it has ever been. 
They are proportionately lower in first 
cost than any other standard commod- 
ity, whether it is foodstuffs, clothing, 
machinery or what not. 

The efficiency methods used in their 
manufacture has naturally increased 
the efficiency of the cars themselves, 
with the result that they actually 
do more for their owners than ever. 
With the increased cost of labor and 
materials, the element of time becomes 
more and more valuable to every citi- 
zen, and the motor car is an essential 
to every busy man. 

This is the basis on which value must 
be judged. The motor car is primarily 
a time-saving device—in other words, 
it is valuable in proportion to its ability 
to expand the capacity of the individual. 
In comparison with other cars, its dol- 
lar-for-dollar value is established by 
its comparative dependability and use- 
fulness in proportion to its cost, and 
this is purely a matter of correct design 
and efficient manufacture. 









HEN the design of a motor car 

has been passed upon by the chief 

engineer and the blue prints and 
specifications are turned over to the manu- 
facturing division, an entirely new chapter 
of the motor car story begins. 

The question then is to reproduce the 
sample cars built by the engineers in such 
a manner that they will all be uniform in 
quality and performance. 

This is not a simple matter. It means 
that every operation on every one of the 
thousands of parts going into the makeup 
of those cars must be standardized, and 
that no matter how insignificant any single 
operation may be in itself, it automatically 
becomes a vital factor in the effectiveness 
of each of the finished cars. A car is not 
complete until every little screw and spring 
and cotter pin is properly made and in its 
proper place. 

So the production of motor cars 
resolves itself into the handling of an 
infinite number of details, so that every 
part will be built of exactly the right size 
and material and be interchangeable on 
any one of many cars. 

There are very clearly defined laws that 
govern effective manufacture, and the 
extent to which these laws are obeyed in 
letter and spirit determines the ultimate 
efficiency of the factory, and a big per- 
centage of the value of the finished cars. 


The efficiency of the Buick factory has long 
been a matter of pride to the officials and 
employes at Flint, and while a complete des- 
cription of this efficiency would be too lengthy 
to attempt in these pages, a very good insight 
into the Buick system as a whole can be ob- 


tained from a trip through the Buick 
foundry. This description will of necessity 
be confined to the method of handling 
materials and the machinery and equip- 
ment installed to do the work. 

Handling is one of the biggest items of 
expense encountered in manufacture and 
is largely what makes up the difference 
in cost of raw and finished materials. 
Therefore, the less duplication of effort 
there is in a factory and the less needless 
handling there is of the various parts and 
materials, the greater the efficiency 
becomes. This means building the best 
possible product at the lowest possible 
price. 

To work this out in a practical manner, 
it is necessary that the production stream 
flow in one direction, without any eddies or 
meanderings to hinder its steady progress. 

The material used in the Buick foundry 
consists of pig iron, steel, limestone, coke 
and several kinds of sand for making cores, 
molds, facing and so on. ‘The brass and 
aluminum castings are made in another 
foundry in a different factory building. 
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Al view of the Buick foundry storage yard, spur track and 
twenty-ton traveling crane. All material is brought to this 
point in freight cars, which are unloaded by means of the trav: 
eling crane, which is capable of making a round trip every 
minute from thecars to the bins on the third floor platform, 
Electric grab buckets are used for limestone, sand and coke, 
and electric magnets for the steel andiron. Most of the coke 
goes to the charging floor by an incline from the coke storage 
yard and the sand is dropped from bottom:-door cars into the 
basement sand pit. 


At the rear of the foundry are the spur 
tracks on which the freight cars of material 
are placed for unloading. An electric crane 
with a capacity of twenty tons is so arranged 


Sand for winter use in the Buick foundry is 
stored during the late summer monthsin this big building, be: 
cause it is impossible to handle the sand to advantage during 
freezing weather outside. A spur track from the Buick yard 
system runs directly into the building, where the cars are un- 
toaded by the traveling crane, which runs the full length of the 
building. Atthe far end is a hopper which connects with the 
monster belt conveyer inthe foundry proper, delivering the sand 
directly to the points where it is to be used. 
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as to cover the spur tracks as well as the 
storage space between them and the 
building, where the reserve supply of pig 
iron, steel and stone is carried. 

On the other side of the tracks is an 
immense covered storage building with 
aspur track running intoit. This building 
is used for sand for winter use, as it cannot 
be handled outdoors during freezing 
weather. Ordinarily the sand is dropped 
from the dump cars into the sand pit in 
the basement of the foundry, being carried 
to the various sand elevators and mixers 
by means of a monster belt conveyer about 
375 feet in length. This conveyer also 
connects with the winter storage building 
and brings the sand up into the foundry 
from an immense hopper, which is kept 
filled by another electric crane in the 
storage building. 

The molding sand is taken by the belt 
conveyer to the first floor hoppers, from 
which it passes into rotary screens and 
thence automatically into elevators which 
lift it to the hoppers near the roof. These 
hoppers have their outlets on the second 
floor, where the molding is done, and the 
sandisremoved by overhead monorail con- 
veyers directly to the individual hoppers 
on the molding floor, so that the molders 
do not have to move from their benches. 

The monorail conveyer just mentioned 
is one of anumber with which this foundry 


is equipped, and is worthy of special description. 
It is a powerful electric car running on an over- 
head rail, operated by a driver. 
to its motive power, it is fitted with an electric 
crane for lifting heavy loads of every descrip- 
tion, and it runs from one point to another with 
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great swiftness and perfect safety. 

Properly prepared molding sand con- 
tains a certain percentage of sand that 
has been used for molding before. After 
coming from the molds the sand is more 
or less lumpy and contains a certain 
amount of scrap metal. It is therefore 
put through a “‘tempering”’ machine oper- 
ated by electricity, which makes it of fine 
texture. The sand is then screened and 
mixed with new sand, when it is taken 
by the elevators to the hoppers again. 

Core sand can be used but once, and is 
taken from the belt conveyer to the driers, 
as it must be perfectly dry in order to mix 
properly with the oils in the core com- 
pound. From the driers it goes to the core 
sand mixers, from which it drops into the 
elevators which carry it up to the hoppers 
on the core-making floor. It then goes 
via the monorail conveyers to the core 
making benches. 

The facing sand, as it comes from the 
mixers, is placed in bottom dump buckets 
and taken by the monorail conveyers to 
the molding floor. 





The molding sand is delivered to the screens and sand elevators by 
this grab bucket on an overhead conveyer. The belt conveyer from the 
sand pit is shown on the right. 


The overhead monorail conveyers bring the molding sand to these hop- 
pers beside the molding benches. 
pneumatic machine in the foreground. 


The molds are shaken down by the 
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It will thus be seen that while hundreds 
of thousands of tons of sand are handled 
in the Buick foundry yearly, it is all 
handled by a few men operating the 
efficient apparatus, and that the shovel 
and wheelbarrow method is not used in a 
single operation. 

Going to the rear of the building again, 
we see the great crane lifting the iron and 
steel to the third floor, just behind 
the cupolas. The electric grab bucket has 
been replaced by an extremely powerful 
electric magnet, which drops into a freight 
car and picks up thirty or forty 100-pound 
pigs of iron like so many matches. Taking 
out our watches, we find that it makes 
the round trip from freight car to bin 
and back in exactly one minute. 


THE BUICK 
























Cores are made from sand 
mixed with core compound, 
which bakes hard at low 
temperatures and burns up 
at high temperatures when 
the molten metal is poured 
around the cores. After 
molding, thecoresaretaken 
to the baking ovens on these 
rubber:tired elevating floor 
trucks, which pick the racks 
up bodily and whisk them 
away to the ovens. The 
cores are baked righton the 
racks, which areafterwards 
removed and taken to the 
molding floors by the same 
trucks. 


BULLETIN 


The five cupolasin the Buick foundry are arranged close together 
for convenience in charging, the molten metal being removed and 
carried to the molding floors by the electric crane conveyers, 


traveling on the overhead rail. 


We also notice that the bins are arranged in 
the most orderly fashion, keeping the various 
materials separated, yet each kind convenient 
When the iron bins are filled, 
up comes the supply of steel in the same man- 
ner, and then the crushed limestone via the 


to the cupolas. 


electric grab bucket. 


The loading of the five cupolas is done from 


this point—first a layer of coke, then 
a layer of limestone and then a layer 
of metal. 

The coke is stored in the yard to 
the left of the building, being depos- 
ited by dump freight cars. From the 
storage yard it is delivered to the 
charging platform by means of a skip 
hoist, consisting of an incline and 
two “skips” at either end of a cable, 
the two balancing each other on 
their upward and downward trips. 
These “skips” are filled from a chute 
which is kept supplied by locomotive 
cranes. 

In the core making department 
the cores are carefully molded, being 
reinforced with wires wherever neces- 
sary. A special department is oper- 
ated in the basement to prepare the 
wire for this purpose. When formed, 
the cores are placed on large racks. 
When the racks are filled, they are 
lifted by electric floor trucks and run 
into the core baking ovens, and 
afterward to the molding floor in the 
same manner. 

We now come to the important 
operation of pouring. The five 
cupolas which extend above the roof 
and are loaded from the third floor, 
have their pouring vents on the 
second, or molding floor. In other 
large foundries it has always been 
the practice to scatter the cupolas 
in order to get the molten metal to 
the pouring point before it cooled, 
the metal being hauled in large 
wheeled containers to the pouring 
point. But by the use of the mono- 
rail crane conveyers, it is possible in 
the Buick foundry to group the five 
cupolas together, where they can be 
charged efficiently and economically, 


the various pouring points. 


ways of the building. 





Buick castings are taken from the chutes and loaded on floor 
trucks, are then made into trains and hauled to the cleaning 


room by electric tractors. 





Buick castings move on roller conveyers by gravity during the final oper=- 
ations, from thesand blastingto the final inspection, eliminating cartage. 


and then move the metal with great speed to 


When the castings have cooled, they are 
dumped onto long gratings which run cross- 
The molds being opened 


up, the molding sand drops through these grat- 
ings without further handling into a long sand 
trench on the first floor, where the tempering 
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machine goes through it from one end to 
the other and prepares it for use again. 

The castings are then placed in chutes 
leading to the first floor, where part of 
the core sand is removed. The core sand, 
as well as the slag from the cupolas, is 
refuse and is taken by the monorail con- 
veyer to a wing extending into the yard, 
dropped into wagons and hauled away. 

At the bottom of the chute the castings 
are lifted from the platform by a pneu- 
matic hoist and loaded on trucks. When 
several trucks have accumulated, they 
are made into trains and hauled to the 
cleaning room by an electric tractor, 
several tons at a time. 

In the cleaning room the cores are re- 
moved entirely, and in the case of compli- 
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The disposition of refuse core sand and stag from the cupolas 

has been effectively solved in the Buick foundry by continuing 

the conveyer track out into the yard, where the load is dropped 
directly into wagons and removed. 


cated castings such as cylinder blocks, the sand 
is Jarred out by means of pneumatic hammers. 

This work is done beside the sand blasting 
apparatus, so that the castings are lifted from 
the cleaning tables right into the sand _ blast. 

From the sand blast the castings are lifted 
to the roller conveyer which carries them from 
one operation to another until finished. 

The next step is to place them in 
the tumbling mills to polish, after 
which they are gone over by hand. 

Then comes the water test for 
cylinders, to make sure that there 
are no flaws in the castings which 
might develop leaks. The water is 
put in under high pressure and if any 
leaks develop the cylinder block is 
discarded and melted over. This 
apparatus is worthy of comment, as 
there are nine holes that must be 
plugged up before the test is applied. 
The old method was to plug each of 
these holes by hand, but under the 
Buick method the entire nine are 
plugged by moving a single lever, the 
water is turned on by another and 
the test completed in half the time 
formerly required to plug the holes. 

The cylinder then goes on the 
roller conveyer again and moves by 
gravity to the final operation of 
grinding off all burrsonemery wheels. 
ey Across from the grinders sit the final 
inspectors, who go over the castings 
and put them on the conveyers. 

Spur tracks lead right up to the 
platform at the end of the conveyer, 
and the castings are loaded into wait- 
ing freight cars and hauled to the 
proper manufacturing departments. 

In the basement of the foundry is 
a machine shop for making equip- 
ment to suit foundry conditions, 
and everywhere efficiency is carried 
to the highest possible point to 
eliminate lost motion. The same 
methods are followed through all 
Buick manufacturing departments, 
and it is this elimination of unneces- 
sary expense that makes the low 
present selling prices and high qual- 
ity of Buick cars possible. 
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Buick power not only 
meets all ordinary requirements, 
but emergencies as well 
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The Buick Model H-Six-44 Three-Passenger Car 
HE Buick Model H-Six-44 possesses marked 


advantages for the man or woman who 
wishes a car of limited passenger capacity, with 
a roomy and comfortable driving compartment. 
This model makes the most of these desirable 
features, without sacrificmg one whit of the 
modish appearance that belongs to the type. 
The body is distinctly a Buick creation, broad- 
ening out to accommodate a wide, deep seat for 
three, then curving in at the back to form a 
rear deck with a weather-proof carrying space. 


Buick economy applies 
to repair bills as well as to 
gasoline and oil 


The dimensions of the driving compartment 
insure easy entrance or exit from either side, 
with the control and brake levers well forward. 
The French pleated upholstery is built for long 
wear and comfort. The illuminated Buick in- 
strument board contains the lighting and ignition 
switches, ammeter, speedometer, oil pressure 
gauge and dash choker for cold weather starting. 

Inclined windshield, mohair top with close- 
fitting curtains, large gasoline tank and extra 
demountable rim complete the equipment. 





The Buick Model H-Stx-46 Four-Passenger Coupe 


HE Buick Model H-Six-46 is a true Coupe 

with permanent sides and roof, and its dis- 
regard for road or weather conditions at any 
season makes it as useful as it is comfortable. 

A Pullman type chairis provided forthe driver, 
with a wide seat for two set slightly back of 
the driver’s seat. This gives a wealth of room 
for three passengers and a fourth may be accom- 
modated on the swinging seat under the cowl. 
A foot rest gives added comfort to passengers. 

The back window is permanent, while the 


side windows may be lowered, the door windows 
being equipped with patented handles to adjust 
the ventilation in conjunction with the three- 
piece windshield of the storm-vision type. 

All of the deeply upholstered interiors are 
finished in soft gray automobile cloth. Back of 
the driver’s seat is a carrying space, with an- 
other in the rear deck. A dome in the ceiling 
illuminates the interior, which may be securely 
locked from the outside, which gives protection 
against thieves or prowlers. 
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Buick riding qualities 
are chiefly due to specially designed 
spring construction 
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The Buick Model H-Six-45 Fvve-Passenger Car 


HE Buick Model H-Six-45 is a very capable 
open car for five persons, designed to cover 
the multitude of uses to which such a car is 
put. It differs from the big seven-passenger 
model only in tonneau and chassis length, pos- 
sessing the same degree of ruggedness, easy- 
flowing power and mechanical excellence. 
There is far more comfort in the driving 
compartment than is usually found in cars of this 
type. The floor space is uncluttered and the 
seat is of great depth from front to rear. 






The completeness 
lof detail in Buick cars adds 
materially to comfort 


The Buick Model H-Six-4 


HE Buick Model H-Six-47 follows the design 
of the big seven-passenger Buick Sedan very 
closely, the principal difference being in wheel- 
base and seating capacity. The quality of 
workmanship is the same throughout both body 
and chassis. 
The driving compartment is equally roomy, 
and the front seat extends clear across the body. 
The interior is finished in durable automo- 
bile cloth of beautiful soft gray, with specially 
designed deep upholstery on the cushions and 


The tonneau is even more liberally propor- 
tioned. The seat is full three-passenger capacity, 
set at a comfortable angle. The sides are up- 
holstered clear to the doors with the same 
French pleated leather used on the cushions and 
seat backs. Each of the four doors is equipped 
with a side pocket for stormg small parcels. 
The instrument board is illumimated by a dash 
lamp and the slopmg windshield does away 
with the annoying front and rear reflections so 
frequently encountered in driving at night. 


47 Five-Passenger Sedan 


seat backs. Cold weather snugness or summer 
driving comfort are equally available by ad- 
justing the three-piece windshield and moving 
the windows up and down by means of patented 
handles. 

The rear seat accommodates three with per- 
fect comfort. The tonneau carpet matches the 
upholstery. The standard Buick mstrument 
board, always in plain view, furnishes every 
driving convenience, and a dome light in the 
ceiling illuminates the mterior when required. 
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The hair in Buick 
upholstery is pressed into pads 
! and cannot spread 








The Buick Model H-Six-49 Seven-Passenger Car 


HE Buick Model H-Six-49 is a big, roomy, 
open car for seven persons, with a range 
of service in keeping with its powerful Valve-in- 


Head motor. The long wheelbase, the extra size 
tonneau, the completeness of all details, give it 
an air of unlimited capacity that is amply borne 
out by its continued and consistent performance. 

This car is divided amidships by a double 
cowl, into which the folding chairs disappear 
when not in service. These extra chairs are so 
arranged as to give liberal space both for the 








Many hand-rubbed 
coats of paint and varnish make 
Buick finish lasting 


occupants of the chairs and of the rear seat, to 
avoid possible crowding or cramped positions. 

The slanting windshield braces form the front 
support for the one-man top, which is also 
equipped with close fitting side curtains that 
swing open with the doors. 

The upholstery and finish of this big Buick 
model are exceptionally fine and durable. The 
illuminated instrument board is exceptionally 
complete, and a light located by the rear door 
illumines both the tonneau and step. 











The Buick Model H-Six-50 Seven-Passenger Sedan 


HE Buick Model H-Six-50 four-door Sedan 

is the latest development in closed car design. 
The front seat, instead of being divided, is full 
width, giving additional roominess to passengers 
and providing an extra brace to the body which 
adds considerably to its stability. 

This arrangement makes the Buick Sedan 
eligible for any service an open car is used for, 
in town or country, with the added utility and 
comfort that belong exclusively to the closed ear. 

The doors are of generous width. The main 


compartment accommodates two disappearing 
chairs, which are built for genuine comfort. 

Silk shades on rollers afford privacy or shut 
out a too ardent sun. Ventilation is controlled 
by the adjustable windows and windshield, the 
door windows being fitted with patent handles. 
Two corner dome lights give the illumination 
required by the interior. Both rear doors and 
the left front door lock inside, and the right 
front door from the outside, to insure safety 
when leaving the car for any length of time. 
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O properly understand what the Buick 

nameplate on the radiator of a Buick car 

means to the owner of that car, it is 
necessary to know the principles for which that 
nameplate stands. 

For nearly twenty years Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor cars have been in public service in 
practically every corner.of the world, and while 
they have always been well in the 
van as far asconveniences and com- 
forts are concerned, they have been 
chiefly noted for their stability and 
economy of operation over long 
periods of time. 

This is because Buick cars are 
looked upon by all department 
officials of the Buick factory as fine 
machines, primarily. 

As a result, Buick progress has 
been made along very definite lines, 
the chief object being to develop 
the various units consistently with 
regard to each other, incorporating 
the fruits of each year’s develop- 
ments in the succeeding year’s 
product, at the same time retain- 
ing the benefit of past experience. 

The result is that Buick cars each 
year have been remarkable for their 








BUICK SPE 


BODIES— 

H-Six-44, 3-pass. Open Model 

H-Six-45, 5-pass. Open Model 

H-Six-46, 4-pass. Coupe 

H-Six-47, 5-pass. Sedan 

H-Six-49, 7-pass. Open Model, with double cowl, 
folding and disappearing extra seats. 

H-Six-50, 7-pass. Sedan, with folding and dis- 
appearing extra seats. 

UPHOLSTERY—Open Models, dull finish black 
leather, deep, comfortable, buttonless cushions, Goerd 
molded over curled hair and soft cushion springs. 
Closed models are upholstered in automobile cloth. 





circulating 


crankcase. 


CONTROL—Friction retained spark and throttle plied by 
levers on top of steering wheel. New button type 
foot accelerator. Pedals for clutch, service brake 
and starter. Levers for gear shifting and emer- 
gency brake conveniently placed in center of 
driving compartment. 


WHEELBASE—Models H-Six-44, -45, -46, -47, 
118 inches. Models H-Six-49, -50, 124 inches. 


MOTOR —Six-cylinder, four cycle. Valve-in-Head 
type, automatically lubricated. Unit power plant, 
suspended at three points from main frame. 
Cylinders 3%¢-inch bore by 4!%-inch stroke, semi- 
steel bloc casting. Extra heavy crankshaft with 
four large bearings. Exceptionally light pistons 
and connecting rods. arge valves mounted in 


battery. 


STARTER—Complete Delco, single unit system for 
electric starting, lighting and ignition, built as an 
integral part of the motor and operating in con- 
junction with large storage battery. Combination 
switch with 
breaker on instrument board. 





COOLING—Water cooled with centrifugal circu- 
lating pump, driven by spiral gears. Cellular type 
radiator, pressed steel radiator fan, driven by 
adjustable flat belt from camshaft. 


LUBRICATION—Self-contained, 
splash system, 
thawing gear pump driven by spiral gears from 
camshaft and completely enclosed in lower part of 
New style oil level gauge and petcock 
on crankcase, 


‘ARBURETOR—Automatic float feed type, sup- 
vacuum system from gasoline tank, 
mounted on rear end of frame. 
instrument board. 


IGNITION—High tension, jump spark system, 


CLUTCH—Multiple dise, dry plate type, smooth in 
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serviceability. This is not to be wondered at 
because there has never been a single feature 


of their construction that has not been thor- 
oughly proven by actual service. 

The motor, as the most important single unit 
vars, has always been of the Buick Valve- 


in the 





The Buick Six-Cylinder Chassis 
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in-Head type, because experience has demon- 
strated that when properly designed it gives 
more power and efficiency than any other. 
Like all the other working units, it has been 
developed from year to year, and the present 
Buick models represent the greatest perfection 
that has yet been attained in Buick cars. 

Not a single mechanical unit has been 
slighted, and there is no weak 
link in the chain of Buick ser- 
viceability. The cars may be 
depended upon implicitly no mat- 
ter what the nature of the ser- 
vice may be, because their 
strength and power are backed 
by a factor of safety that takes 
care of unusual demand as well 
as the steady, constant pressure 
of everyday driving conditions. 

Comforts and conveniences have 
received their proper share of atten- 
tion, and the Buick owner has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his car 
is modern in every particular. But 
the greatest satisfaction of all is 
afforded by the inbuilt serviceability 
which is guaranteed by the years 
of experience for which the Buick 
nameplate stands. 











treated, positive 
integral with gearset. 
eo erant level DRIVE—Through single large, 


operated by self- shaft, through spiral bevel 


universal. 


oil pressure gauge on instrument ball joint. 


REAR AXLE—Full floating type, with entire weight 
i Wheels driven by 
detachable shafts mounted on large double row 
Differential mounted on 
Propeller shaft on double 


of car carried on the housing. 


annular ball bearings. 


Air regulator on : 
8 tapered roller bearings. 


operating on rear wheel drums. 


for wear. 


ammeter and automatic cireuit 


WHEELS- —Wood, 


automatically lub- 
ricated universal joint and fully enclosed propeller 
gears in rear axle, 
Propeller shaft housing connected directly to rear 
end of transmission by large ball joint enclosing 
Both torque and drive taken through 


and single row annular ball bearings. 
type driving gears, fully adjustable and extremely 


Fully adjustable 


FRONT AXLE—Drop forged 
double heat treated, with integral yokes, drop 
forged steeering knuckles and 
Taper roller bearings for front wheels. 


I-beam section, 


artillery type, 
flanges, 12 spokes, de mountable rims. 





ICATIONS FOR NINETEEN-NINETEEN 


TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear type, 
three speeds forward and reverse. 
interlocking 


STEERING GEAR—Semi-irreversible, split nut 
and worm type, with large adjustable ball thrust 
bearing to take up wear. Steering wheel, with 
horn button in center. Spark and throttle levers 
on top of wheel. 

FRAME—Reinforced, pressed steel, channel section, 
with exceptionally deep and stiff side members. 
Four heavy cross members. Integral gasoline tank 
supports, 

SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptie type; rear, full floating 
cantilever type, exceptionally long and easy riding. 


Special heat- 
hand control, 


TOP—Open models, special type, clamping directly 
to windshield when extended. Made of special 
waterproof fabric. Inside operating curtains, full 
wing dust cover, clamp type top holders. Closed 
models, stationary type with door windows 
adjustable to any position. 


Spiral bevel 


: quiet, : Age 
current supplied by Delco generator and storage : WINDSHIELD—Open models, rain vision, venti- 
Automatie spark advance with manual BRAKES—Service brake, external contracting type; lating type, slanting design giving exceptional 
control by lever on top of steering wheel. emergency brakes, internal expanding type, both range of vision in all directions. Adjustable 


friction stops to hold glass in any position. Closed 
models, three piece, storm proof, ventilating type. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT—Double bulb electric 


headlights, electric tail lamp, combination electric 


tie rod yokes. instrument board and trouble lamp, speedometer, 
motor driven electric horn, tire carrier with extra 

demountable rim, jack, pump, tire repair kit 

with large hub ; ’ , 
8 complete set of tools. Orders for special jobs not 


cages and readily accessible, operated by noiseless engagement and positive in action. Ball bearing accepted and no allowance will be made for any 
adjustable push rods. Sixty actual brake horse- release collar, fully adjustable for wear.  Lubri- TIRES—Models  H-Six-44-45-46-47, 383x4 inch. part of standard equipment omitted by customer's 
power. cated by two grease cups located outside the case. Models H-Six 49-50, 34x4'6 inch. order. 


Catalog containing complete information and prices may be obtained from any Buick dealer or direct from the factory. 
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The Buick Valve-in-Head 


HE Buick Valve-in-Head motor is auto- 

matically lubricated throughout. The 
lubrication of the main bearings, wrist pin 
bearings, connecting rod bearings and pistons 
is a combination splash and pump system, with 
an oil pressure gauge on the dash and a gauge 
on the crankcase. 

The rocker arm shafts on top of the motor 
are fitted with oil cups, from which the oil 
passes into the center of the hollow shafts. 
These hollow shafts contain felt fibres, which 
are constantly saturated with oil, the outer 
edge of each hollow shaft being fitted with 
oil wicks. 

Through these wicks the oil passes by cap- 
illary attraction from the fibre in the hollow 
shaft to the cups into which the push rods fit, 
lubricating them. One filling of the oil cups is 
sufficient for an ordinary season’s driving. 

The oil pump is self-thawing and so con- 
structed that should there be any water in 
the oil in cold weather, causing the pump to 
freeze up, the self-thawing apparatus of the 
Buick oil pump will automatically thaw it 
out quickly, eliminating the possibility of in- 
jury to the pump. 

_A removable dust proof cover 
over the top of the motor keeps 
the entire valve mechanism always 
clean and free from moisture, 
dust and foreign matter of every 
description. 

Surplus power and economy is 
the logical result of the superior- 
ity of the Valve in-Head design, 
which is very easily explained. 
There are two principal points ~*~ 
to be considered. t 

The first is that all gasoline 
engines are heat engines, i. e., 
they are operated from the heat 
generated as a result of the ex- 
plosions, rather than by the ex- 
plosions themselves. In other 
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words, it is the expansion of the heated gases 
trying to escape that furnishes the power to 
push the pistons downward and turn the crank- 
shaft of the motor by means of the connecting 
rods, which connect the pistons with the shaft. 

The second point is that the more perfectly 
the cylinders are cleaned out, or scavenged, of 
the gases generated by the previous explosions, 
the purer the incoming charges of gasoline will 
be andthe more perfectly they will burn. And 
the more perfectly they burn, the greater the 
amount of heat they will develop from a given 
amount of gasoline and air. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor the valves are 
located in the tops of the cylinders, right above 
the pistons, with the spark plugs opening right 
into the cylinders also. This means a small, 
simple, compact combustion chamber with 
the smallest possible water jacketed space. 
In the L-head and T-head motors the valves 
are located in pockets at the side, necessitat- 
ing a complicated explosion chamber with a 
materially increased water jacketed space to 
absorb heat and power. 

The heat generated can escape in two ways 
from a motor. It can be used as power by 





The Automatically Lubricated Rocker Arm 





Motor, Automatically Lu 
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being directed downward against the piston, 
or it can escape through the thin cylinder walls 
by absorption through the water jackets. 
It is impossible to use all of this heat because 
the motor must be kept at a certain tempera- 
ture by the water in order to prevent damage 
to the cylinders and pistons. But it is quite 
obvious that the Valve-in-Head motor, because 
of its greatly reduced water jacketed space, 
will radiate a much smaller amount of the 
heat through the water jackets and will use the 
heat saved for power against the pistons which 
operate the crankshaft. 

Then, because the valves are located in a 
straight line above the pistons, the dead exhaust 
gases are quickly and easily expelled through 
the large valves at the conclusion of the work- 
ing stroke, instead of being forced. around 
corners and downward through a much larger 
chamber, as in the L-head and T-head types. 
And the combustion during each working 
stroke is much more perfect in the Buick motor 
because the incoming charges are purer and the 
electric spark has a shorter distance to travel 
in the brief instant of time that it must do its 
work in igniting the mixture. In the L-head 
and T-head types, the spark 
~? must not only travel across the 
' cylinders, but across the side 

pockets as well, at a time when 
the reciprocating parts are all 
moving at an extremely high 
rate of speed. 

The net result of these char- 
acteristics of design is to give 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
more perfect combustion than 
other types of motors, a quicker 
ignition of the chargeand a small- 
er loss of heat through the water 
jackets. 

The sum of these advantages 
is more power and less gasoline 
consumption. 
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The Buick Cooling System 
HE Buick cooling system is 
one of the most essential points 

in connection with the economical operation 

of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, which 
boasts less water jacketed space than either 
the L-head or T-head types. 

The cooling system on Buick cars consists of 
the motor water jackets, a cellular radiator of 
Buick design and manufacture, a fan to draw 
air through the radiator cells and a centrifugal 
pump to force the water through the system. 


Buick Cooling System 


When the cylinder castings are made in the 
Buick foundry, the greatest care is exercised to 
see that the cylinder walls are of uniform thick- 
ness, to insure even cooling throughout. 

The radiators are made from pure copper, on 
account of its facility for radiating heat. Auto- 
matic machines crimp the copper strips into 
square cells, with a bead molded in every cell 
along the thinnest surface exposed to the air, 
which increases the effective cooling surface 
immensely. The core is formed by soldering 
these cells together. 

The fans are heavily reinforced and are 
mounted on an adjustable fan bracket, so that 
the fan belt can be adjusted instantly by turn- 
ing a thumbscrew. 

The efficiency of the cooling system is care- 
fully worked out in the engineering department 
to exactly fit it to the motor’s needs. Not only 
are fans, pumps and radiators tested and 
checked by means of scientific instruments, but 
they receive many other tests in actual service 
under varying conditions. 


The Dry Plate Disc Clutch 


{ee exclusive patented features of the 
Buick disc clutch minimize the effort and 
skill necessary in gear shifting, and at the same 
time provide a clutch that is absolutely smooth 
and positive in operation. Under this patented 
construction, the heavy rotating parts of the 
clutch are carried by the flywheel and only the 
very light parts are carried bythe transmission, 
which accounts for the transmission gears not 
spinning after the clutch is disengaged, thus 
preventing the clashing of gears in shifting 
from one speed to another. 

This clutch would have been efficient if the 
friction area had been reduced by half; but 
with its ten friction surfaces it is 
extremely gentle and positive in en- ¢ 
gagement and will wear for an in- 
definite length of time. 

The clutch is formed by alternate 
dises, connected with the flywheel 
and the transmission respectively, 
the faces of the discs being covered 
with the finest quality of asbestos 
material. 

The adjustment of 


this clutch 


ee 
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is simplicity itself, being controlled by an ad- the universal joint at the rear of DN Ks 
justing nut on the clutch release rod. the case being automatically lub- 
Being a dry plate clutch, it is not necessary — ricated from the same source, the , 


to put any oil in the clutch case at any time. 

The only lubrication required by the Buick 
clutch is provided by two grease cups, which 
are located in a convenient place so they may 
be turned down occasionally as required. 

The slightest pressure of the foot will dis- 
engage this smooth acting Buick clutch, which 
makes it especially popular with women drivers 
and those who drive much in congested traffic. 


Buick Dry Plate Disc Clutch 


The Buick Transmission 


HE sliding gear type of transmission is 

used on Buick cars because of its strength, 
convenience and quietness of operation. Three 
forward speeds are provided, so that the motor 
speed with relation to the speed of the rear 
wheels may be instantly adjusted to meet any 
conditions that may be encountered, such as 
putting the car in motion, driving in deep sand, 
heavy mud, on steep grades or ordinary roads. 

The change from one speed to another may 
be effected quickly and noiselessly by simply 
throwing out the clutch with the foot and 
slightly moving the lever. 

This transmission has one reverse speed, 
with a greater reduction than any of the for- 
ward speeds, which gives the car tremendous 
power in reverse if the occasion should ever 
arise to use it. All gears run in a bath of oil, 





Buick Hydraulic Pressed Steel Frame 
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oil from the transmission case entering the 
universal joint through the rear bearing. 

Next to design, the two principal factors 
governing the quality and durability of a 
transmission are the accuracy of the machining 
operations and the heat treatment of the gears. 

Buick gears are cut from drop forged blanks 
on wonderful automatic machines, the counter- 
shafts and main shafts are ground to exact 





Buick Transmission 


sizes to fit the gears and bearings, and the 
gears heat treated so that the wearing surfaces 
of the teeth are hard to resist wear while the 
inner portions are made tough to withstand 
sudden strains and hard pulls without breaking. 


The Buick Frame 


HE frame is regarded by Buick engineers as 

an exceedingly important unit. As its 
name implies, it is the framework around which 
the entire car is constructed and a great deal 
of study has been expended upon it to secure 
rigidity and strength without excess weight. 

The two main side members are of heavy 
hydraulic pressed steel, channel section, the 
channels gradually widening from the front to a 
point slightly forward of the center, where the 
strain is greatest, and then tapering off gently 
to the rear, where there is an offset to accom- 
modate the rear axle and give the maximum 
road clearance and a low-hung body. 

The flanges at the top and bottom of these 
channels make it almost impossible to bend the 
frame sideways, and the extreme depth of the 
channels at the vital points guarantee against 
sagging even under extraordinary abuse. 

Each side member is made of a single piece of 
metal, and the two are held rigidly together by 
four stout cross members, also of channel sec- 
tion pressed steel. The cross members are 
riveted to the side members with steel rivets, 
which are heated and driven firmly home with 
pneumatic hammers. In addition to being 
fastened to the tops and bottoms of the side 
members, they are still further reinforced by 
triangular steel plates, which are flanged to rest 
tightly against the frame. 

Additional strength is given to the forward 
end by the motor support, which is bolted to 
the frame at the rear of the motor, 
so while there is no excess weight 
at any point, the frame is built 
to withstand shocks and strains 
of every description. 

The entire Buick mechanism is 
therefore supported and held in 
alignment in this cradle of steel, 
which effectually guards against 
danger of weaving or distortion at 
any point. 
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ON Zee: The Spring Suspension 
“ae HE function of the spring 
Fon suspension is two-fold. 

* Properly designed springs give comfort to the 
occupants of the car, which is their first duty, 
but they also add greatly to the life of the car by 
protecting the various mechanical parts against 
shocks and jars, which is no less important. 

Two types of springs have been developed for 

Buick cars—the semi-elliptic for the front end 
and the cantilever type, purely Buick in design, 
for the rear. 

Briefly, the semi-elliptic type is used on the 

front of the car because it has been found to be 
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Another big feature of the full floating axle 
is its ready accessibility should repairs be nec- 
essary, as the entire rear driving apparatus can 
be removed in whole or in part in a few minutes 
and the work be done conveniently and with 
speed. 

The differentials in Buick rear axles are of 
advanced design, made with particular refer- 
ence to strength and quiet operation. The 
driving pinion and the large master gear are 
fitted with teeth of the spiral bevel type, and 
the whole differential is mounted on a strong 
carrier firmly secured to the housing. All the 
gears, in addition to being made to an accuracy 


Special Buick Cantilever Rear Spring 


ideally suited to absorb the shocks peculiar to 
front-end work. The number, length, width 
and thickness of the spring leaves has been 
determined upon after exhaustive laboratory 
and road tests. This is a delicate job, because 
if the front springs are too flexible they will 
strike the bumpers on rough roads and the car 
will be difficult to steer. If too stiff and im- 
properly suspended they will transmit the 
constantly recurring road shocks to the frame 
and thence to the motor itself. 

The cantilever rear springs have been de- 
veloped in the same scientific manner and 
derive their really wonderful ease of action 
chiefly from their design. The biggest features 
of Buick rear springs is the fact that they 
gauge their resistance according to-the load or 
the shock, lightly oscillating over cobblestones or 
similar surfaces and offering a gradually increas- 
ing resistance the farther the spring is deflected 
from normal. A glance at the illustration will 
show how this power multiplies, which is directly 


Buick Full:Floating Rear Axle 


opposite to the action of other types, whose 
resistance decreases as the load increases. 


The Rear Axle 


UICK rear axles are of the full floating type, 

which means that the full weight of the car 
is supported on the sturdy axle housing, rather 
than on the “‘live’’ axle shafts which turn the 
rear wheels. This relieves the propelling mech- 
anism from all save driving strains, which is 
important from the standpoints of safety to the 
car occupants and of undue wear on the 
mechanism. The torque is taken up by two 
stout reach rods. 





of half a thousandth of an inch, are given a 
special heat treatment. 

The drive shafts are of special alloy steel, 
heat treated, and the housing is made of pressed 
steel with detachable covers, and reinforced 
with a truss rod. 

The bearings throughout are of the best anti- 
friction types, both ball and tapered roller 
bearings being used where experience has 
proved most desirable. 

Powerful but extremely easy acting brakes of 
both internal expanding and external contract- 
ing type operate on large steel brake drums 
very securely bolted to both rear wheels. 


The Front Axle 


HE Buick front axle is a single piece of fine 
steel, forged in the Buick drop forge plant. 
In form it is what is termed ‘“‘I-beam,”’ like the 
great girders that are used in constructing 
modern bridges and buildings. A cross section 
of this axle resembles the shape of the capital I, 
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could possibly be placed on them in service. 

All raw material is carefully analyzed in the 
chemical laboratory before it is permitted to be 
put in the stock bins at the factory. The 
structure of the steel is made still finer and 
better by the heating and the ponderous blows 
of the drop forge hammers, which force the 
particles of steel closer together and make the 
structure uniform throughout. The steering 
spindles are drop forged and tested in a similar 
manner. The substantial hub, with its two 


Buick Drop Forged Front Axie 


sets of tapered roller bearings, is firmly attached 
to the integral yokes by a stout kingbolt, fitted 
with a large grease cup conveniently located. 


The Buick Steering Gear 


sduae Buick steering gear has been designed 
to combine the attributes of safety and ease 
of operation. It is of the semi-irreversible 
type, the principal advantages of which are 
entire relief from road shocks being trans- 
mitted through the steering mechanism, and 
ability to follow the tracks in mud or sand 
without wearisome maneuvering and without 
the danger of jumping the ruts. So while the 
easy handling of the Buick steering mechanism 
will be appreciated by city users, it will be 
most enthusiastically endorsed by those who 
travel country roads to any extent. 

The big, strong steering gear housing is 
bolted to the left side of the car frame, and 
contains the principal part of the mechanism. 
The steering wheel is of large diameter, the 
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Buick Semi-Irreversible Steering Gear <6) 


but much thicker in the body, the flanges on 
the top and bottom adding greatly to its 
strength without increasing the weight to any 
extent. 

This is the strongest type of front axle that 
has yet been devised, and owing to the way itis 
shaped it represents the lowest point in the road 
clearance of the Buick car. In this way, any 
obstruction would strike the front axle first. 

It is practically impossible to break a Buick 
front axle, even on the testing machines in the 
Buick engineering laboratory. Samples are 
taken from each lot of axles manufactured and 
placed on great machines that twist them into 





motion of the wheel being transmitted by 
means of a steel tube carrying a double 
threaded worm, or screw, engaging with two 
half nuts which slide up and down in guides in 
the housing, operating a steering yoke con- 
nected with an arm. The arm, in turn, oper- 
ates a fore and aft rod connecting with the 
steering cross rod, directly behind the drop 
forged front axle. This connects the steering 
gear with both front wheels, through the 
medium of a series of carefully manufactured, 
drop forged steering connections. 

As a result of this design, the factor of safety 
in Buick steering gears is very high. 
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| Baar Ne BUSINESS accepts no apologies nor excuses. 
The man who must depend upon his motor car for routine 
or emergency calls prides himself on his punctuality and 
demands absolute reliability of his car. 


Buick Valve-in-Head cars possess many distinctive features 
that will recommend them to the serious consideration of 
the professional or business man, but none of these features 
will be more highly prized by them than the unfailing 


efficiency of Buick mechanical equipment. 


BuIcK MoToR CoMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES -:- -:- DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




































HE motor car has revolutionized farm life. It is no longer a tedious 


nor irksome task to make the trips that keep the farmer and his 
family in touch with business and friends, because these trips now take 
minutes instead of hours. The farmer measures distance in a different 
way, now that fifteen miles has become thirty minutes’ drive. 


Power for hilly roads as well as level ones— 
stability that withstands the shocks of ruts 
and holes—mechanism that requires but little 
care from time to time—comfort and con- 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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venience at any hour of the day or night— 
these are the features that the Buick Valve- 
in-Head cars offer to the farmer, and the 
features that the farmer demands in his car. 
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“THE COLONEL AND THE HORSE THIEF”—By Rex Beach 
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The Colonel and 


HOSE marks on my arm? Oh! I got ’em 
playing horse-thief. Yes, playin’. I 


wasn’t a real one, you know—Well, I 
s’pose it was sort of a queer game. Came near 
bein’ my last, too, and if Black Hawk hadn’t 
been the best horse in Texas the old Colonel 
would’ve killed me sure. 

That was way back in the sixties, when I 
was as wild a lad as ever straddled a pony. 

You see five of us had gone over into the 
Crow Nation to race horses with the Indians. 

You know how an Indian loves to run 
horses? Well, the Crows had a good deal of 
money then, and our scheme was to go over 
there, get up a big race, back our horses with 
all we had, and take down the wealth. 

You see, as soon as the money was up and 
the horses started, every Indian would be 
watchin’ the race and yellin’ at the nags, then, 
in the confusion, our boys was to grab the whole 
pot, Indians’ money and ours too, and we’d 
make our get away across the river back into 
Texas. 

We figured that we could get a few minutes 
start of °em, and, with the horses we had under 
us, there wasn’t much danger of their gettin’ 
in range before we crossed back to where they 
couldn’t follow us. 

Well, sir! I never see anything work out 
like that scheme did. Them Crows was dead 
anxious to run their ponies and seemed skeered 
that we wouldn’t let ’em get all their money 
up. 

As we was eatin’ supper the night before 
the race, Donnelly says: ‘Boys, I’m sore 
that we didn’t have more coin. If we’d 
worked ’em right they’d a’ give us odds. We 
could ’a’ got five to three anyhow, and maybe 
more.” 

They’d ribbed’ it up for me to ride Martin’s 
mare, Black Hawk, while a little feller named 
Hollis rode his own horse. 

Donnelly’s part was to stay in the saddle 
and keep the other horses close to Barrett and 
Martin. They was to stick next to the money, 
and one of ’em do the bearin’ off of the booty 
while the other made the protection play. 

We rode out from camp the next mornin’ to 
where we'd staked out a mile track on the 
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—‘*The crowd was swarmin’ after’em like a nest of angry hornets, 
while Donnelly, with his reins between his teeth, was blazin’ 
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prairie and it seemed as if the whole Crow 
Nation was there, and nary a white but us five. 

They’d entered two pretty good-lookin’ 
horses and had their jockeys stripped down to 
breech-clouts, while Hollis and me wore our 
whole outfits on our backs, as we didn’t 
exactly figger on dressin’ after the race, least- 
ways, not on that side of the river. 

Just before we lined up, Jim says: ‘Now 
you—all ride like—, and when you git to the 
far turn we'll let the guns loose and stampede 
the crowd. Then jest leave the track and make 
a break fer the river, everybody for himself, 
We'll all meet at them cottonwoods on the 
other side, so we can stand ’em off if they try 
to swim across after us.” 

That would have been a sure enough hot 
race if we had run it out, for we all four got as 
pretty a start as I ever see and went down the 
line all together with a-bangin’ of hoofs and 
Indian yells ringin’ in our ears. 

I had begun to work Black Hawk out of the 
bunch to get a clear start across the prairie at 
the turn, when I heard the guns begin snappin’ 
like pop-corn. 

“They've started a’ready,” yelled Hollis, 
and we turned the rearin’ horses toward the 
river, three miles away, leavin’ them two sav- 
ages tearin’ down the track like mad. 

I glanced back as I turned, but, instead of 
seein’ the boys in the midst of a decent retreat, 
the crowd was swarmin’ after ’em like a nest 
of angry hornets, while Donnelly, with his 
reins between his teeth, was blazin’ away at 
three reds who were at Barrett’s heels as he 
ran for his horse. Martin was lashin’ his 
jumpin’ cayuse away from the mob which 
sputtered and spit angry shots after him. Bucks 
were runnin’ here and there and hastily mount- 
in’ their ponies—while an angry roar came to 
me, punctuated by the poppin’ of the guns. 

Hollis and I reached the river and swam it 
half a mile ahead of the others and their 
yellin’ bunch of trailers, so we were able to 
protect ’em in their crossin’. 








away at three reds who were at Barrett’s heels—’’ 
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I could see from their actions that Bennett 
and Martin was both hurt and I judged the 
deal hadn’t panned out exactly according to 
specifications. 

The Crows didn’t attempt to cross in the 
teeth of our fire, however, being satisfied with 
what they'd done, and the horses safely 
brought our three comrades drippin’ up the 
bank to where we lay takin’ pot-shots at every 
bunch of feathers that approached the oppo- 
site bank. 

We got Barrett’s arm into a sling, and, as 
Martin’s hurt wasn’t serious, we lost no time 
in gettin’ away. 

“They simply beat us to it,’ complained 
Barrett, as we rode south. “You all had jest 
started when young Long Hair grabs the sack 
and ducks through the crowd, and the whole 
bunch turns loose on us at once. We wasn’t 
expectin’ anything so early in the game, and 
they winged me the first clatter. 

“They got me, too, before I saw what was 
up,” added Martin; “‘but I tore out of there 
like a jack-rabbit. It was all done so cussed 
quick that the first thing I knew I’d straddled 
my horse and was makin’ tracks. Who’d a 
thought them durned Indians was dishonest 
enough fer a trick like that?” 

Then Donnelly spoke up and says: ‘Boys, 
as fur as the coin goes, we’re out an injured; 
we jest made a ‘Mexican-stand-off’—lost our 
money, but saved our lives—and mighty 
lucky at that, from appearances. What I 
want to know now is, how we’re all goin’ to 
get home, clean across the State of Texas, 
without a dollar in the outfit, and no assets 
but our guns and the nags.” 

“We've got to eat, and so’s the horses.” 
says Hollis, “but no rancher is goin” to wel- 
come with open arms as disreputable an outfit 
as we are. Two men shot up, and the rest 
without beddin’, grub, money, or explanations. 
Them’s what we need—explanations. I don’t 
exactly see how we’re goin’ to explain our fix 
to the honest hay-diggers, either. Everybody’ll 
think some sheriff is after us, and two to one 
they'll put some officer on our trail, and we'll 
have more trouble. I believe I’ve had all I 
want for a while.” 
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“T’ll tell you how we'll work it,” I says. 
“One of us’ll be the sheriff of Guadalupe 
County, back home, with three deputies, 
bringin’ back a prisoner that we’ve chased 
across the state. We'll ride up to a ranch an’ 
demand lodgin’ for ourselves and prisoner in 
the name of the State of Texas and say that 
we'll pay with vouchers on the county in the 
morning.” 

“Your plan’s all right, kid,’ says Bennett 
to me. “You be the terrible desperado that 
I’m bringin’ home after a bloody fight, where 
you wounded Martin and me, and ’most 
escaped. You'll 
haveev’ryrancher’s 
wife givin’ you 
flowers and weepin’ 
over youryouthand 
kissin’ you good 
bye. Inthemornin’, 
when we're ready to 
go and l’mabout to 
fix up the vouchers 
for our host, you 
break away andride 
like the devil. We'll 
all tear off a few 
shots and foller ina 
hurry, leavin’ the 
farmer hopin’ that 
the villain is recap- 
tured and the girls 
tearfully prayin’ 
that the galluntand 
misguided youth 
escapes.” 

It seemed to be 
about our only 
resort, as the coun 
try was full of bad 
men, and we were 
liable to get turned 
down cold if we 
didn’t have some 
story, so we decided 
to try it on. 

We rode up to a 
ranch *bout dark, 
that night, me be- 
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One night we came to the best lookin’ place 
we'd seen, and, in answer to Jim’s summons, 
out walked an old man, followed by two of the 
prettiest girls I ever saw. 

““Glad to be of assistance to you, Mr. Sheriff,” 
he said. “My name is Purdy, sir! Colonel 
Purdy, as you may have heard. In the Mexi- 
can War, special mention three times for dis- 
tinguished conduct. These are my daughters, 
sir! Annabel and Marie.” As we went in, 
he continued: “You say you had a hard time 
gettin’ your prisoner? He looks young for a 
criminal. What’s he wanted for?” 





“The old man had a nigger move my chair up to the foot of the table and bring mea plate 
of coarse grub after they all finished eatin’. 


grin like idiots and invent a new crime for me.’’ 


Jim and the boys would all 
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Every time I’d catch the eye of one of the 
girls and kind of grin and look enticin’ she’d 
shiver and tell Jim that the marks of my 
depravity stood out on my face like warts on 
a toad. 

Jim and the boys would all grin like idiots 
and invent a new crime for me. On the square, 
if ’'d worked nights from the age of three I 
couldn’t have done half they blamed me for. 

They put it to the old man so strong that 
when he turned in he chained me to Sam, the 
cross-eyed nigger that stood behind me at 
supper, and made us sleep on the floor. 

IT told Sam that I 
cut a man’s throat 
once because he 
snored, and that 
nigger never closed 
an eye all night. 

After breakfast, 
when it came time 
to leave, Donnelly 
untied my feet and 
led me outinto the 
yard, where the 
girls were hangin’ 
around the Colonel 
and Jim, who was 
preparin’ to settle 
up. 

As werode up the 
evening before, I 
had noticed that we 
turned in from the 
road through a 
lane, and that the 
fence was too high 
to jump, so, when 
I threw my leg over 
Black Hawk, I hit 
Donnelly a swat in 
the neck, and, as he 
did a stage-fall, I 
swept through the 
gate and down the 
lane. 

The old man cut 
the halter off one 
of his Mexican war- 





tween the others, 
with my hands tied 
behind me, and Jim called the owner out. 

“T want a night’s lodgin’ fer my deputies and 
- prisoner,” he says. ‘‘I’mthesheriff of Guadalupe 
County, and I'll fix up the bill in the mornin’.”’ 

“Come in! Come in!” the feller says, callin’ 
a man for the horses. ‘Glad to accommodate 
you. Who’s your prisoner?” 

“That’s Texas Charlie that robbed the Bank 
of Euclid single-handed,”’ answers Jim. “He 
give us a long run clean across the State, but 
we got him jest as he was gettin’ over into the 
Indian Territory. Fought like a tiger.” 

It worked fine. The feller, whose name was 
Morgan, give us a good layout for the night 
and a bully breakfast next morning. 

That desperado game was simply great. The 
other fellers attended to the horses, and I just 
sat around lookin’ vicious, and had my grub 
brought to me, while the women acted sorrow- 
ful and fed me pie and watermelon pickles. 

When we was ready to leave next morning, 
Jim says: “Now, Mr. Morgan, I’ll fix up them 
vouchers with you,” and givin’ me the wink, I 
let out a yell, and jabbin’ the spurs into Black 
Hawk, we cleared the fence and was off like a 
puff of dust, with the rest of ’°em shootin’ and 
screamin’ after me like mad. 

Say! It was lovely—and when the boys 
overtook me, out of sight of the house, Morgan 
would have been astonished to see the sheriff, 
his posse, and the terrible desperado doubled 
up in their saddles laughin’ fit to bust. 

Well, sir! We never had a hitch in the pro- 
ceedings for five days, and I was gettin’ to feel 
a sort of pride in my record as a bank-robber, 
forger, horse-thief, and murderer, accordin’ to 
the way Bennett presented it. He certainly 
was the boss har of the range. 

He had a story framed up that painted me 
as the bloodiest young tough the Lone Star 
had ever produced, and it never failed to get 
me all the attention there was in the house. 


Somehow, when I saw those girls blushin’ 
and bowin’ behind their father, I didn’t care 
to have my crimes made out any blacker’n 
necessary and I tried to give Jim the high-sign 
to let me off easy—just make it forgery or 
arson—but he was lookin’ at the ladies, and 
evidently believin’ in the strength of a good 
impression, he said: ‘Well, yes! He’s young 
but they never was a old man with half his 
crimes. He’s wanted for a good many things 
in different places, but I went after him for 
horse-stealin’ and murder. Killed a rancher 
and his little daughter, then set fire to the 
house and ran off a bunch o’ stock.” 

“Come to observe him closely, he has a 
depraved face,’ says he. ‘He looks the 
thorough criminal in every feature, dead to 
every decent impulse, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, and he’s desperate, too. One of the 
worst I ever see. We had an awful fight with 





him up here on the line of the Territory. He 
shot Martin and me before we got him. Ye 


see, I wanted to take him alive, and so I took 
chances on gettin’ hurt.” 

The old man insisted on havin’ my feet 
bound together and me fastened to a chair, 
and said: “Yes, yes, I know you can watch 
him, but you’re in my house now, and I feel 
a share of the responsibility upon me. I’ve 
had experience with desperate characters and 
I’m going to be sure that this young reprobate 
don’t escape his just punishment.” 

At supper, Jim with his arm in a new sling, 
sat between the two girls who cooed over him 
and took turns feedin’ him till it made me sick. 

The old man had a nigger move my chair 
up to the foot of the table and bring me a plate 
of coarse grub after they all finished eatin’. 

I ate everything I could reach, which wasn’t 
much, and when I asked for the butter he 
glared at me and said: ‘“‘Butter’s too good for 
horse-thieves; eat what’s before you.” 


whoops, and broke 
through the house 
on the run, appearin’ at the front door with 
his shot-gun just as I checked up to make the 
turn onto the main road. 

As I swung around, doubled over the horse’s 
neck, he let drive with his old blunderbuss, 
and I caught two buckshot in my right arm 
where you see them marks. 

I heard him howl, “Come on, boys! We’ll 
get him yet,” and over my shoulder, I 
saw him jump one of his loose horses standin’ 
in the yard and come tearin’ down the lane, 
ahead of the befuddled sheriff and posse, his 
white hair streamin’ and the shot-gun wavin’ 
aloft, as though chargin’ an army of greasers at 
the head of a regiment. 

He certainly kept good horses, too, for in 
five minutes we’d left the posse behind, and 
I saw him madly urgin’ his horse into range, 
reloadin’ as he came. 

As I threw the quirt into the mare with my 
good arm, I allowed I’d had about all the horse- 
stealin’ I wanted for a while. 

The old devil finally saw he was losin’ ground 
in spite of his best efforts, and let me have both 
barrels. I heard the shot patter on the hard 
road behind me, and hoped he’d quit and go 
home, but I’m blamed if he didn’t chase me five 
miles further before turnin’ back, in hopes I’d 
cast a shoe or something would happen to me. 

I believe I was on the only horse in Texas 
that could have outrun the Colonel and his 
that mornin’. 

About noon I stopped at a blacksmith’s 
shop, half dead with pain, and had my arm 
dressed. 

As the posse rode up to me, sittin’ in the sun 
by the lathered flanks of my horse and nursin’ 
my arm, Jim yells out: “Here he is! Sur- 
round him, boys! You’re our prisoner!” 

“No! I’m blamed if Iam,” I says. “You'll 
have to get another desperado. After this, 
I’m the sheriff!’ 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales 


HERE are six Buick six-cylinder 

models for the nineteen-nine- 

teen season, including three 
open and three closed types. Funda- 
mentally, these cars embrace the same 
broad engineering principles as their 
predecessors, to which have been added 
a number of improvements as a result 
of the past year’s experience and re- 
search. 

Some of these improvements are 
quite simple, such as rearranging the 
position of grease cups to make them 
more accessible, while others alter 
certain minor features of the chassis 
design in order to secure the desired 
result. The object of the changes in 
all cases is to add to the convenience 
and long life of the cars. 

Improvements have been made in 
the Valve-in-Head motor, chief of 
which is the automatic lubrication of 
the valve mechanism properly pro- 
tected from dust and cutting sand. This 
means that the valve mechanism re- 
quires attention only once or twice in 
a season and long life insured to all 
the working parts. 

The oil circulating pump has been 
so improv ed that it can be successfully 
operated in the most severe climates. 
A positive oil level gauge of new type 
has been placed on the crankcase and 
a dash pressure gauge informs the 
driver at all times in reference to the 
proper lubrication of the motor. The 
front breather tube has been changed 
to an extension combination oil filler 
and breather with screen, making it 
easy to fill the crankcase without the 
aid of a funnel, which will be appreci- 
ated by every owner. 


Further Improvements 

N this manner, the entire chassis 

has been gone over and improve- 
ments have been made in the clutch, 
transmission, rear axle, springs, steer- 
ing gear and so on, even down to the 
muffler. 

For example, the rear springs are 
of the improved cantilever type, but 
have been lengthened, with the result 
that the body has been lowered 114 
inches and still better riding see: 
obtained without changing the type of 
spring suspension. 

The purchaser of a nineteen-nineteen 
Buick car will perhaps not delve into 
the why and the wherefore of these 
various changes. He will, at any event, 
be conscious of them when operating 
or caring for his car. He will appreci- 
ate the fadded convenience that is his 
sach time he purchases a new Buick 
car, and its growth in longevity and 
accessibility from year to year. 

The open models all have new tops 
of attractive design and_ substantial 
material, with plate g glass windows in the 
back curtains, held firmly in place by 
nickel plated frames. The flat side 
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curtain pockets are located overhead 
between the bows, giving more head 
room and a much neater appearance. 
The side curtains themselves have 
large celluloid windows and are all 
properly marked to assist the driver 
in placing them in position quickly. 
Instead of being rolled up, the curtains 
he flat in the curtain pockets when 
not in use. 

The bodies have been improved in 
many ways, including new type instru- 
ment board and fittings, door hinges, 
upholstery springs and seat cushions. 


The Closed Models 
HE closed bodies have been im- 
proved also. The Model H-Six- 
46 Coupe has full frame doors with 
patented mechanical devices by which 
the plate glass door windows are 
raised and lowered, combination hinges 
and door stops anda waterproof baggage 
compartment beneath the rear deck. 

The same new type of doors, patented 
window raisers and combination hinges 
are used on the Model H-Six-47 and 
H-Six-50 Sedans, as well as the new 
bumpers and dovetails. The front 
seats are full width, and properly 
designed to give more convenient en- 
trance and exit to and from the rear 
compartment. Improved auxiliary 
seats have been designed for the extra 
passengers in the Model H-Six-50 
Sedan, permitting the occupants to 
face forward, also affording a great deal 
more comfort than is usual in seats of 
this type. The interiors of these closed 
bodies maintain the same high standard 
set by the previous Buick closed models, 
plus the advantages secured by the 
body changes described. 

In reviewing the various improve- 
ments, it will be noted that each and 
every one of them has a purpose that 
fits in exactly with the spirit behind 
the modern motor car. 


The Importance of Details 

T is quite obvious, that the more 

dependable the motor car becomes 
and the less of the owner’s attention 
it requires while in service, the greater 
will be its value as a business asset. 

This is just as true of so simple a 
matter as adjusting the side curtains 
or raising the windows of a closed car 
as it is of the more important opera- 
tions of starting, lubricating, etc., 
although in a somewhat lesser degree. 
If the lubrication of the motor is not 
practically automatic throughout, the 
driver will frequently fail to give it the 
proper attention, when it will prove 
inefficient and unreliable, resulting in 
his car being in the repair shop for sev- 
eral days when he needs it most. 

Time is time, and it has an intrinsic 
value everywhere—on the road, in 
the garage or in the repair shop. The 





busier a man becomes, the more essen- 
tial his car is to him, 


because there is 
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no substitute for a good, reliable motor 
car as a means of saving time. 

So the discussion of each and every 
part of the car, even down to the little 
details, has a great deal of interest and 
meaning to the discriminating buyer, 
and it is for this reason that some of 
the minor changes in Buick nineteen- 
nineteen cars have been covered here. 
As the old saying goes, ‘“Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.”’ 

There is a branch of the engineering 
staff at the Buick Motor Company 
whose sole duty it is to attend to what 
might be termed “‘trifles.””. Their influ- 
ence reaches out to every department 
in the Buick factory and to every part 
in the Buick car, and concerns not only 
the design of the parts themselves but 
the materials and methods used in 
building them. Sometimes a slight 
change in one or another of these feat- 
ures will effect a marked improvement 
in a certain part, and such changes are 
worked out as painstakingly by these 
men as are the more fundamental feat- 
ures handled by the chief engineer and 
his assistants. When they have estab- 
lished the desirability of such improve- 
ments to their own satisfaction, they 
make their recommendations to the 
proper heads of departments where 
they are finally passed on. 


Logically Developed 

HE big underlying principles of 

design were settled upon by 
Buick designers nearly twenty years 
ago, and consistently throughout the 
intervening space of time their effort 
has been to build around these prin- 
ciples constructively, to make Buick 
‘ars more serviceable in the saving 
of time, in convenience of operation and 
in general efficiency. 

The Buick cars for nineteen-nine- 
teen are conspicuous for their power 
and performance, as Buick cars have 
been for many years. They are econo- 
mical, not merely in their consumption 
of gasoline and oil, but in everything 
else that enters into upkeep cost. They 
are thoroughly dependable, every unit 
being built according to princ iples that 
have been thoroughly proven in every 
conceivable kind of service. They are 
easy to operate under all conditions, 
giving the most satisfactory results 
with the mmimum amount of effort. 
Their development in the details that 
go to make up complete motoring 
satisfaction is nothing short of remark- 
able, and gives them no small share of 
their utility for busmess purposes. 

It is not the Buick policy to attempt 
anything radical, and in this sense the 
nineteen-nineteen cars are not new 
models. At the same time, they logi- 
cally follow the Buick idea of progres- 
sive development and in consequence 
are the most efficient and satisfactory 
cars ever marketed by this Company. 
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HE conditions for making high grade 

aluminum, brass and bronze castings are 

somewhat different from those en- 
countered in casting iron and semi-steel, and 
for this reason the Buick Motor Company has 
built an entirely separate foundry, suitably 
equipped for this class of work. 

The aluminum, brass and bronze foundry is 
naturally somewhat smaller than the other 
building, but compares favorably with it in 
point of convenience and efficiency. 

The raw material is handled at the rear of 
the building, but instead of preparing the 
metal on the spot, it is purchased according to 
the engineering department’s specifications and 
thoroughly tested in the metallurgical and 
chemical laboratories before going into the 
stock bins. For example, in order 
to secure aluminum castings with 
the right degree of strength as 
well as lightness, it is essential 
that the raw material contain an 
accurate percentage of pure cop- 
per, so each shipment of alum- 
inum is carefully analyzed on 
arrival to see that it is up to spe- 
cifications. The same rule applies 
to brass and bronze, which are 
used in making bushings and 
other parts. 

Outside the stock room doors 
is a line of electric furnaces, 
which are used in this work on 
account of their perfect control 
and their freedom from gases and 
fumes which might affect the 
quality of the finished castings. 
The current which generates the 
heat is supplied with great 
regularity through a series of 
switches, and electric pyrometers 
tell the operators accurately 
when the metal is the right tem- 
perature to pour. 

This is important because it 
must be heated to acertain degree 
before it wil flow properly, and 
if it is heated too much it is liable to injury. 

Each of these furnaces has a steady output of 
fifteen hundred pounds of pouring metal every 
two hours, and this output may be increased 
when occasion demands. At the side of the 
furnace is an ingenious tilting device, consisting 
of a series of cog wheels and levers, by means of 
which one man can easily pour off the contents 
of the furnace to supply the molders. 


HILE the metal is being melted, the cores 
are prepared. A special grade of sand is 
required for core making, as the cores are used 
to make holes or hollow spaces in the interior of 
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This great molding machine is used for making molds for the larger 

Buick castings, such as crankcases. It is here shown with a crankcase 

pattern instalied. The entire machine is operated by compressed air, 

including the handiing of the metal pattern, shaking down the sand 

and turning over the mold when finished. The other half of the mold 
is prepared at the other end of the floor and brought 


down by the electric crane, 


of pouring metal every two hours. 
which makes it easy to control and free from gases and fumes. 
ture at which the metal is poured is of first importance, and is controiled by 


electric pyrometers. One man can draw off the metal with 
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the finished castings and must be removed when 
the casting has cooled. Therefore, the core 
sand must be held together by some substance, 
known as core compound, which bakes hard at 
low temperatures and disintegrates at the high 
temperature of the melted metal. Thus when 
the core is placed in the mold after baking in 
the core ovens, it is firm and retains the shape 
of the hole or hollow space required until the 
wall of metal has hardened sufficiently. By this 
time the core compound has turned to ashes 
and vapor, the vapor escaping through vents 
provided. A sharp blow will then suffice to 
shake the core to pieces and the core sand is 
shaken out through the holes. 

The first operation in core making, then, is to 
screen the sand and the next to mix it with the 





Each of these electric furnaces has a steady output of fifteen hundred pounds 
The heat is generated entirely by electricity, 


the aid of the patented tilting device. 


right amount of core compound. The mixture is 
then taken to the core making benches, where 
it is carefully molded to the required shape by 
the core makers, inspected and placed on racks. 
In this condition the cores are quite fragile and 
they are wheeled with care to the core baking 
ovens where they are baked at low temperature 
for several hours until they are hard. After 
being again inspected for defects they are 
delivered as required to the molders to be 
incorporated in the molds. 

The next point of interest is the arrangement 
of the molding and pouring floor. This depart- 
ment is long and fairly narrow and is entirely 
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this squeezing machine. 
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luminum, Brass ana Bronze Foundry 


covered by a traveling crane. The operator 
of this electric crane sets the pace for the 
entire department. 

At either end of the track are the molders, 
the pouring being done in the center, directly 
behind the row of electric furnaces. The crane 
operator goes first to the sand pile, lifts a 
supply of molding sand with his grab bucket 
and deposits it beside the molders. Ready to 
the molders’ hands are the wooden frames in 
which the molds are made. These frames are 
made in two sections, with detachable bottoms. 
The molders stand before automatic molding 
machines, which are operated by means of 
levers. 

The platform of the molding machine carries 
the metal pattern, around which the workmen 
place the molding frame and then 
put in the facing sand. The 
facing sand is unusually fine, to 
give the exterior of the casting a 
smooth surface, and is followed 
by the molding sand until the 
frame is filled, when the auto- 
matic shaker is set in operation 
and forces the sand into every 
nook and corner of the frame and 
closely about the pattern. More 
sand is added and shaken down 
until the frame is filled, when it 
is leveled off and the bottom 
board placed over it. Then the 
hinged platform of the machine 
is turned over by the compressed 
air, leaving the lower half of the 
mold right side up, the metal 
pattern loosened by a compressed 
air vibrator and lifted out, when 
the mold is lifted by the electric 
crane and carried to the proper 
place on the molding floor. 

The electric crane then pro- 
ceeds to the other end of the line, 
where the top half of the mold 
has been prepared in a similar 
manner. Lifting the top half 
carefully, the crane returns to the 
molding floor and by the time it arrives the 
cores have been placed in position, when the 
top half is carefully lowered and fastened in 
place. 

The mold is now complete. Pots of molten 


‘ metal are waiting for it and the pouring is done. 


The molds remain in position until the metal 
has cooled, when hooks from the crane are 
fastened to the casting, if it is a big one, and the 
casting whisked to the far end of the room and 
placed on a conveyer of the endless belt type, 
which elevates it to the cleaning floor above. 

The crane then returns to the mold, the sides 
of the mold are removed and the bottom, con- 
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The smaller molds for brass and bronze castings are prepared on 

Like the larger machine, it is operated en- 

tirely by compressed air, the sand being pressed into piace instead of 

shaken down. Xt wili be noted from the pattern shown that a number 

of smalier parts are molded and cast simu/taneousiy. A compressed 
air vibrator loosens the pattern so it can be removed 


without disturbing the sand. 
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taining the molding sand, is lifted 
by means of hooks and carried by 


it is emptied and “‘tempered”’ for 


the crane to the sand pile, where pa 


use again. 8 — 
EVIEWING the operations in es: 
this department, it will be 

noted that laborious hand work 

and heavy lifting are entirely elim- 

inated, the only time the material 

is handled by the men being when 

the molds are filled with sand and 

when the metal is poured. This ‘} 

not only makes for satisfied work- 

men but enables the operations to 

be performed in the quickest and 

most eflicient manner. The crane 

travels about with great speed, is 

aiways on time and handles its 

heavy loads with ease. 

The smaller molds are prepared 
just off this big department, con- 
venient to the pouring floor. These 
molds are made in much the same 
way, but with the aid of a squeez- 
ing machine to force the sand in 
place. These squeezing machines are operated 
by compressed air, and like the larger automatic 
molding machines, are equipped with com- 
pressed air vibrators to loosen the metal patterns 
so they can be removed without disturbing 
the molding sand. The cores are then put in 


Here isthe pacemaker for the Buick molding floor, in his electric monorail 
crane, Everybody has to keep up with him, yet he makes it possible for 
themtodoso. He brings the molding sand tothe machines, brings the two 
halves of the molds together, carries the moidsto the pouring floor, removes 
the castings to the conveyer and returns the mold frames to the workmen. 


An essential part of nearly every mold is the core. 
leave holes or hollow places in metal castings, as they are made of sand 
mixed with a compound that bakes hard at low temperatures and burns up at 
So after the cores are carefully molded, 
they are placed on racks like the one here shown and baked until hard enough 


the temperature of the molten metal. 
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to serve their purpose 


saws that saw off the “gates.” These gates 
are solid pieces of metal formed by the holes in 
the molds through which the molten metal is 
poured, and these holes are always filled com- 
pletely to insure that sufficient metal has been 
put in the molds to entirely fill them. 


ae be 


The picture shows a finished mold in transit 


and the two halves placed together, as in the 
case of the larger molds. 

The conveyer that takes the castings to the 
cleaning room brings them up with the cores 
still inside and places them on the floor, where 
they are passed along to the cleaners. These 
men are equipped with pneumatic hammers, 
which strike sharp, repeated blows on the sides 
of the castings and cause the cores to fall to 
pieces. The larger cores are held 
together by wires bent to the 
proper shape, and when the core 
sand is shaken out it is mixed 
with a certain amount of these 
wires. On the cleaning floor is a 
chute into which the core sand is 
put. This chute opens into a 
machine which breaks the sand 
up still further and passes it over 
magnetic rollers to which the 
wires adhere. The wires are then 
dropped automatically into re- 
ceivers on the floor below, while 
the core sand is diverted in to 
the tempering department to be 
screened for use again. 


HE exteriors and interiors of 

the castings are now entirely 
free from sand, and arriving at 
the other end of the cleaning floor 
they are sorted out and put into 
chutes leading to the first floor 
again. Here they are put on band 


Any rough places that may be found on the 
castings are now removed by the chippers, who 
are armed with pneumatic cold chisels. This 
work is necessarily done rather roughly, and 
when finished is gone over by the filers and 
scrapers, who smooth it down and pass the 
castings along to the grinders. 

The grinders operate large emery wheels, and 
with them go over the castings and grind the 





Some of the smailer bronze castin,;s are placed inthis rotary sand blasting machine 
to give the surfaces a smoother finish. The sand is blown in by compressed air and 
as the cylinder rotates the excess sand drops out through the small holes. 





Cores make it possible to 
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surfaces down in order to give 
them the required smoothness and 
finish. 

The castings are now ready for 
the finalinspection, which consists 
of a critical comparison with the 
engineering department blue 
prints and checking with a series 
of specially designed instruments 
and gauges. 
castings as crankcases or others 
that contain oils or other liquids, 
this inspection also includes a test 
This 
test is performed with a solution 
of gasoline and Prussian blue, and 
on account of the penetrating 
power of gasoline it carries the 
Prussian blue into every minute 
pore of the casting. If there should 
be a leak, no matter how small, it 
can be detected after the solution 
has remained in the casting for a 
short time by a blue stain on the 
outside of the casting where the 
mixture is seeping through. 


In the case of such 


for sand holes or other leaks. 


HE inspection throughout the entire foun- 
dry is of the same painstaking character. 
The different kinds of sand are inspected before 
being taken to the molding and core making 
departments. The temperature of the metal is 
checked before the pouring is done to guard 


0m. 


When the big castings are hard, they are placed on this endless-chain type 
conveyer which takes them to the cleaning floor above. 
conveyer system is followed outcompletely in the Buickfoundries, and after 
the castings are thoroughly cleaned they are placed in chutes which take 
them by gravity to the floor below for the final operations. Needless hand- 


The mechanical 


ling is thus done away with 


against defective castings from that source. 
The cores are inspected before and after 
baking, to see that they are the right size and 
hardness and are not chipped or damaged in 
any way. 

The final inspection is a sort of resume of all 
the previous inspections, and is in turn followed 
by an inspection when the castings are finally 
delivered to the machining departments. 

Final inspection over, the cast- 
ings are sent tothe shipping room 
and from there to the shipping 
platform. When enough castings 
of any one kind have accumu- 
lated, they are put in freight cars 
and taken to the proper manu- 
facturing departments to be used 
in the manufacture of units for 
Buick cars. 

It should be remembered that 
castings form the basis for a very 
considerable amount of the finer 
work that entersinto the makeup 
of a motor car, and viewed in 
this ight the making of suitable 
castings is Just as important as 
any other step in automobile 
building. This is one reason that 
the Buick Motor Company 
operates its own foundries, 
where every stage of the foundry 
work is under the control of the 
engineering and manufacturing 
heads. 
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The Buick Valvein-Head 


UICK Valve-u 
work is not | 
features give t 


Rome was not built 
the product of nea 
every part, from U 
fittings. No part is 


The various units ol 
to operate in smoot 
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to detail. And it is} 
received by the Bu 
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sd cars are built for broad service. Their unusual capacity for 
by the ordinary bugbears of motoring, and unique chassis 
pxceptional ability on roads of every kind. 


? day, nor were Buick cars developed in a single season. They are 
lwenty years spent in bringing out the possibilities for service in 
|lve-in-Head motor to the arrangement of the body interiors and 
small to receive studious attention. 


icars are constructed, not merely to work perfectly in themselves, but 
jiarmony with all the other units. 


»mplishment, whether in art or in mechanics, is its completeness as 
\rupulous attention to detail that is responsible for the faithful service 
wner, no matter what the nature of his motoring needs may be. 
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: roe : . {r. David E. Heineman, Wayne County Food Administrator and prominent 
) vy. y spe I C eas Mr. Davi : 5 : 5 sas 
David J. Levy, M. D., baby Se ae aca chose the Buick Coup Detroit attorney, uses a Buick Coupe for wartime activity 








Mr. R. B, Alling, manager of the Detroit Edison Shop, finds the Buick Coupe 


Mr. Fred Allison, Superintendent of the Ford ideal inthis business 


Motor Company, drives his Buick Coupe 


Mrs. H. R. Gra. 
ham uses the 
Buick Coupe for 
her personal car. : 
She is the wife 
of the secretary 
and treasurer of 
Owen & Gra- : 
ham,motortruck 
dealers 


jae 





Miss Meyers, of 322 Calvert Avenue, is here shown at the wheel of the 
family car, a Buick five-passenger Sedan 


5 





eck 
Mr. J. P. Scallen, Attorney, of Grosse Pointe, drives a Buick Coupe 
between residence, office and courthouse 








Miss Chesterfield, sister of A. P. Chesterfield, D. D. S., finds the Buick 


Coupe just as convenient to drive as the doctor does 


Mr. Wm. Kettle, manager of the Hartwick Lumber and Coal Co., also 
picked the Buick Coupe for business use 


summer and winter for general use : ss i 
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Mr. Fred G. Christian, president and general manager of the Acme Foundry, has Mr. F. C. Blanchard, vice president of the Detroit Lubricator Co., uses a Buick 
a Buick Coupe as a business auxiliary Sedan and driver for business and family service 








Mr. Harry Stone, men’s furnishings, finds the Big Sedan best adapted to his needs Mr. John A. Heavenrich, men’s fur-  - 
nishings, uses the five-passenger 
Buick Sedan for all purposes 








Mrs. J. C. Witliff, wife of the candy manufac- 
turer, has a Buick Coupe which she 
drives with ease 


Mr. G. A. Harrison, manager of the 
Jefferson Theatre, drives his own 
Buick Coupe in all weathers 


: pee Mr. W. P. Ternes manages several coal yards of 
A ge the Ternes Coal and Lumber Co., with the aid of 
; his Buick Coupe 


Mr. J. T. Sinclair, one of Detroit’s biggest coal distributors, also drives his own Mr. Wm. F. Rohrbeck, retired, looks after his interests in a Buick seven- 
t Buick Coupe passenger Sedan 
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The Steering Gear 


HE Buick steering gear is of the semi- 
irreversible type, and has been designed 
and constructed to enable the driver to 
handle the car in the most efficient manner and 
with the least physical effort. Special features 
of this steering gear make it capable of absorb- 
ing the incessant road shocks without trans- 
mitting them to the mechanism in the steering 
gear housing or to the hand steering wheel. 

In order to keep these parts working with 
the same easy smoothness as when new, they 
should be well lubricated at all times. To 
properly clean the various parts it is best to 
take them apart. 

By referring to the sketch it will be noted 
that the connecting drag link (A) fastens toa 
pitman arm ball (B) at one end and a third 
arm ball (C) at the other, and is held in place 
with a socket plug (D), in each end of the rod, 
with ball seats and springs so placed as to 
receive the road shocks. 

Take out the cotter pins at either end of the 
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rod and the plugs, springs and ball seats can 
then be removed. Clean them thoroughly, 
replace and pack in a good grade of cup grease. 

The steering knuckle (E) should be tight 
on the pivoting king bolt (F). The square 
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head set screw (G) may be shifte done way or 
the other to obtain equal throw of the front 
wheels, making sure the tires do not strike 
the frame on either side. 

To adjust the steering gear so that the car 
responds instantly to the slightest motion of 
the steering wheel, first loosen the adjusting 
screw clamp (H) and then the clamp bolt (I) in 
the steering gear housing, and turn to the right 
until all but one-half inch lost motion isremoved 
from the hand steeringwheel. Then tighten the 
clamp bolts and replace the drag link. 

When the various parts are disassembled 
for cleaning they can be easily inspected to see 
that they are in good condition, and if any of 
them should be worn from lack of sufficient 
lubrication or from long, hard use, the wear 
should be taken up by adjustment or new 
parts obtained. 

These simple adjustments are easily made, 
and by giving the attention when necessary, 
the Buick steering mechanism can be kept at 
top-notch efficiency all the time. 
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BUICK PERFORMANCE TESTED I} 


Buick the Best Seller 


N R. JOHN E. SADLER is the Buick 
| dealer at Anderson, S. C., and recently 
wrote the following letter to Mr. C. C. Cod- 
dington, the Buick distributor at Charlotte, 
N. C.: “As my present contract is drawing 
to a close and I am about to enter into a new 
contract with you, I wish to thank the Buick 
Motor Co. for the many courtesies shown me 
during the past year. 

“In my nine years in the automobile business 
I have never dealt with a more reliable and 
efficient company in every department than 
your company has been. 

“T assure you it has been a great pleasure 
for me to sell cars under your organization, 
and certainly appreciate all the courtesies 
extended to me through the past season. 

“T consider the Buick car the greatest car 
on the market and certainly the best seller.’ 


Seven Years Old—Runs Perfectly 


INCE you last heard from us” (six years ago), 

writes Miss Mabel Bertschi, of Glenwood, 
Washington, “we have toured back to Illinois, 
Missouri, etc.—again—this time being accom- 
panied by a friend and family. We 
have toured Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Wyoming and Nebraska, besides the 
eleven states of our first trip six 
years ago. 

“We still have the same old X ‘17’ 
in which we have made all of our 
tours, and can truthfully say that it 
runs as perfectly as it did when we 
bought it, nearly seven years ago, in 
Iowa. We are very proud of ‘Old 
Betsy’ and would not take two new 
cars for her. Whenever we start 
any place we may be sure of getting 
there safely and on time. Nothing 
ever goes wrong with her. 

“We get the Buick Bulletin regu- 
larly every month and take great 
interest in reading it, especially 
the personal contributions of the 
readers.” 


Not a Minute’s Trouble 
N R. E. H. DIXON, of Wheeling, 

rl W. Va., writes as follows: “I 
have been a regular reader of the 
Buick Bulletin for the past two years 
and find it very interesting. 

“Tam the owner of a Model C-36 
Buick Roadster and from my expe- 





rience in motoring in the past three years, will 
say that there is no car on the market that can 
come near it in anything near its price class. 
It has never given me a minute’s trouble and 
my total expense in repairs has been 75 cents. 
The first two seasons I averaged over eighteen 
miles per gallon of gasoline and almost as 
much last year. All trips have been over big 
hills and some through the mountains.”’ 


, Has Him Guessing 


N R. J. W. HARGREAVES, of New Haven, 

Conn., local representative for Reckitt’s 
(U. S. A.) Ltd., wrote under date of May 5th: 
“The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
of the Buick Bulletin, received by ‘him regu- 
larly since he became a Buick user fifteen 
months ago. I take pleasure and satisfaction 
in the contents, particularly the instructive 
articles and pointers on Car Care, etc., which 
are cut out and filed for reference in case of 
slight troubles. I drive a Model Four-34 and 
like many others think it’s a wonder. On the 
hills it can’t be beaten. I might add that it 
is very economical on gasoline, and as for oil, 
it has me guessing, it needs so little.”’ 





“Hi, Mister! If he gits ya, kin I have yer fish pole?’ 


VARIOUS WAYS 


At Remarkable Performance 


R. GEORGE R. GARD, councilman of 
Ord, Nebraska, is a Buick enthusiast of 
the first water. In a recent letter he writes: 
“Thinking perhaps you would be interested 
in the performance of my Model D-Six-45 
that I bought last summer, will say that I have 
just completed a tour of 1337 miles and the 
car did this on exactly three pints of lubricat- 
ing oil. I thought perhaps I had made a mis- 
take, but after checking up the stops and fills 
I found this to be correct. You may use this 
letter as a boost for your car, as I call it a 
remarkable performance.” 


Buick Saved the Day 


Ves urgent business recently made it neces- 
sary for Mr. E. Ankney, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, to be in Ann Arbor, Mich., at a certain 
time. The train schedules did not show any 
train that he could take to make it possible to 
keep his appointment, so the Buick dealer in 
New Philadelphia, Mr. F. S. Hertzig, consented 
to drive him the entire distance, something 
over 300 miles. They left in a Buick six at 
5:30 P. M. and ate supper in Ashland at 8 
o’clock. Four hours later they were 
in Toledo and two hours after that 
arrived in Ann Arbor, having covered 
over three hundred miles in less than 
nine hours, at an average speed of 33 
miles an hour, including several 
detours made necessary by road 
repairs. 





Yours for Buicks 


R. H. J. PHILLIPS, a merchant 

of Ridgetop, Tenn., writes: 
“T have a Buick Model D-Six-45 
that I bought a year ago last 
October and it has given me entire 
satisfaction. This car has cost so 
little to keep up that I do not miss 
the cost. 

“T have run it 4500 miles and have 
never had tire trouble of any kind. 
I get from 17 to 19 miles per galton 
of gasoline and about 900 miles to 
the gallon of lubricating oil. 

“I have never had to buy even 
a bolt or a screw for my car. I 
have had this car over some roads 
that were really too rough for a 
two-horse wagon and have had 
it up to 57 miles per hour. Yours 
for Buicks.”’ 
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“ Give ’em thunder ”—literally— 
is the motto of the owner of this 
Buick Sedan. For he is no less 
than Monsieur Schneider, pro- 
prietor of the Creusot factory in 
Paris, makers of the “Papa 
Creusots” and other French guns 
that are at this moment giving 
the Huns artificial thunder and 
lightning along the Western 
front. M. Schneider, on account 
of his knowledge of fine manu- 
q facturing, is an excellent judge 
of motor car values 





T. K. Hays has been the Buick dealer 
in Bloomington, Illinois, since Jan- 
uary,1914. He is a good dealer, both 
from the standpoint of business done 
and the manner in which he does it. 
In fact, the volume of his business 
has been built up on his reputation 
; for service and the reputation of the 
. Buick car, which is the whole story as 
: far as the owner is concerned. No 

better business plan could be adopted 













Mr. Paul J. Killeen has just 
finished his second year as a 
Buick dealer in Galesburg, 
Illinois, with an increase in 
sales of 300 per cent over the 
first year. He attributes his 
success to the ever increasing 
prestige of the Buick line, 
backed by prompt and intel- 
ligent attention on the part 
of his service department 





This efficient, capable looking service car strikes the key- 
note of the Buick dealer organization in Baltimore, the 
Auto Outing Company. The car was built to save time and 
labor in taking care of Buick cars throughout the Baltimore 
territory, as a part of their well-organized service depart- 
ment. They rightly consider the emergency service call of 
as much importance to the owner as the routine shop work, 
such as inspection and overhauling 














This picture shows the first load of 
cotton hauled to Montgomery. Ala.,via 
motor truck, also a truck with a phe- 
nomenal service record, also the 
owner, W. L. Ingram, of Snowdoun, 
Ala., who has the best of reasons for 
“looking pleasant” For four years 
the Buick Model S served him as a 
touring car,was made into a truck in 
1910, and has been in constant service 
ever since at a cost for repairs of 
less than twenty-five dollars 














In the new building of the Marr Auto Supply 
Company, Iola, Kansas, the sales and service 
departments have been worked out admirably in 
a@ compact space, Separate entrances for each 
have been provided, with a side drive for the 
shop and wide plate glass windows for display 
purposes. Mr. George J. Marr is the proprietor 
of this modern establishment 
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Notes on Gooc 


HE subject of good 

roadsisone that has 

been recognized as 
of prime importancesince 
the days of the Roman 
Empire, when the Cae 
sars demonstrated that 
it was an essential in the 
growth of civilization. 
But for some unaccount- 
able reason it was rather 
neglectedin America for 
a long period of years 
before the advent of the 
motorcar. Thelight that 
was shed on the condi- 
tion of American roads 
by the automobile gave 
road building a new im- 
petus in this country and 
awakened people to the 
great commercial possi- 
bilities that lay in their 
undeveloped highways. 
The result is that in the 
past decade a vast net- 
workof excellent roads 
has spread itself over the 
United States, connecting the big centers with 
each other and with the outlying districts de- 
pendent upon them. The motor car has been 
called upon to pioneer this great work, and 
for this reason may be aptly termed the 
father of good roads in America. The follow- 
ing letter is from Mr. Harry Locke, a field 
engineer of Los Angeles, who has compiled 
many maps and road routes of various kinds 
with the aid of his Buick car. 

“For a number of years,” he writes, “I have 
been engaged in a practical Good Roads 
missionary work, mapping routes through the 
southern and southwestern states with a view 
of co-operating in securing a greater amount 
of construction by first developing an increased 
travel over the present ones. The best roads 
are always where traffic is the heaviest. There 
is no necessity for good roads where no 
one goes, hence travel is a condition pre- 
cedent to any extended highway construction. 

“In this work I have traveled over two 
hundred thousand miles by auto in sixteen 
states. Naturally this has given me some 
knowledge of the comparative value of many 
makes of automobiles. The public seems to 
have a similar opinion, for wherever I go the 
first question asked is, ‘What car do you drive?’ 
Tires, odometers and other technical equip- 
ment are also subjects of inquiry, but the make 
of car that stands up under a constant every- 
day grind is of primary interest. With the 
satisfied air of a father at the christening of his 
first son with his own name, I proudly reply, 
‘A little Buick.’ 

“While others seem 
greatly interested, I 
know I am, for the suc- 
cess of the work largely 
depends on my car. It 
falls to my lot to travel 
about all of the bad roads 
and some of the good 
ones so that strangers 
may be guided where the 
best conditions exist. 
That information cannot 
be gained without ac- 
tually motoring over all 
of them. There is no 
conceivable road condi- 
tion that I do not en- 
counter, so the car that 
will stand up for me will 
goanywhere. The Little 
Buick certainly must be 
well built throughout, for 
it has never faltered. 
During the latter part of 
1917 it rambled to all 
corners of Texas, over 
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Mount Rainier, in Rainier National Park, from Riese Camp 





HE following table is 


interesting 


because it shows the extent to which 
the business concerns of the country 
utilize the motor car to speed up the 
transaction of business of every descrip- 
tion. The variety of the concerns in this 


list is especially noteworthy. 


The names given represent 25 business 
concerns who recently purchased 39 Buick 
cars from the Howard Automobile Com- 
pany, Buick distributors for California: 


American Can Co. 

Pacific Coast Paper Co. . . 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
Joseph Brothers Co. 
California Iron Yards 

W.S. Worden . 

Shattuck Edinger Co. 
Consolidated Sales Co. 

J. G. Johnson Co. 


Coast Valley Gas & Electric Co. 


Ajax Tire Co, 2% 
Baldwin & Howell 
National Lead Co. 
Union Lumber Co. 
J.S. Guerin Co. 

Cluff & Co. , 
Ogden Packing Comme 
John Finn Metal W orks 
V. Mocci & Co... 
Overseas Shipping Co. 
White Bros. & Crum 
C. B. Jennings & Co. 


Crowley Launch & Tugboat Co. 


Doane Motor Truck Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. . 





5 cars 
3 cars 
3 cars 
3 cars 
2 cars 
2 cars 
2 cars 
2 cars 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
car 
ear 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 
1 car 








On the Banks of the Yuba River (California) 








August 
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into Louisiana and across 
| Arkansas to Memphis, 
' thence up to St. Louis, 
| across Missouri to 

Kansas City and south 
through Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Dallas, 
Texas. An inspection at 
the Dallas Buick agency 
showed everything work- 
ing fine, so the eight 
hundred odd miles to 
Denver, was reeled off 
next, and then fifteen 
hundred more to Califor- 
nia via New Mexico and 
Arizona. The last thou- 
sand miles from Albu- 
querque to Los Angeles 
was made in three and 
one-half days. Much of 
that road was bad then, 
but the Buick was good 
all the time. 

“Everyone knows that 
in continuous travel be- 
tween such widely sepa- 
rated places, weather and 
road conditions are not ideal all the time, but 
I have never had trouble with my car and am 
using it in transcontinental travel in 1918. 

“T am getting the greatest tire milage of my 
experience, and although they are good ones 
the car deserves part of the credit. My Buick 
is comfortable, easy to handle, produces good 
gas mileage, never boils, has plenty of power, 
uses very little oil, responds when put against 
severe tests and has never cost a moment’s 
delay on my long journeys. I expected all of 
those virtues when I bought it and have not 
been disappointed. In fact I purchased it with- 
out having ridden in one of the same model, 
but the Buick name has stood for the best in 
motors and workmanship and [ preferred not to 
rely on my own slight knowledge of mechanics 
when selecting a machine for hard service. 


HE following letter was recently received 

by the Champlain Motor Company, Buick 
dealers at Burlington, Vt., from Mr. W. A. 
Davison, of that city: 

“T have just returned from a trip to Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, and want to tell you how 
splendidly the Little Six Buick conducted itself. 

“There were four adults, whose combined 
weight would be over 700 pounds, and then 
there were four heavy dress suit cases and other 
paraphernalia such as robes, blankets and over- 
coats, so that in all it was no light load. 

“We went by way of Rutland, Fair Haven, 
Whitehall, Glenns Falls, Saratoga Springs, 
Schenectady and Albany, and then down the 
west side of the Hudson through the Catskills to 
Newark, Asbury Park 
and Atlantic City; thence 
back through the Berk- 
shires, touching Great 
Barrington, Lenox, Pitts- 
field and North Adams, 
where we climbed the 
Mohawk Trail, then 
around by way of Ben- 
nington up through Man- 
chester and back to 
Burlington, a total of 
1068 miles. 

“We averaged a little 
better than 18 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, and on 
the run from Albany to 
Paterson, N. J., we made 
a little better than 23 
miles to the gallon. Never 
once on the trip did we 
stop for engine trouble. 

“Everyone on the trip 
was delighted with 
the car. It was a 
delightful trip from every 
standpoint.” 
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HE motor car, like the farmers’ associations, pays big dividends 
because through its progressiveness it widens the farmer’s possi- 
bilities and makes him more efficient in every branch of his work. 


The associations keep him in 
touch with the latest and 
most practical farming meth- 
ods. The motor car takes up 
the work where they leave off, 
by keeping him in close touch 
with the very individuals to 
whom he sells his produce 
and from whom he buys his 
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supplies. A large percen- 
tage of the automobiles owned 
by farmers are Buicks, be- 
cause a farmer is as particu- 
lar about ‘his car as he is 
about his livestock. He 
knows it is not good business 
judgment to buy either unless 


it is thoroughbred. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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HREE or four cars from different states, side by side in the trafhe, 


was a sight to cause comment a few years ago. 


But it is the 


mark of a new era in transportation. Today it goes almost unnoticed. 


The growth in the stability of 
the motor car has brought 
with it an expansion of its 
utility, and interstate trans- 
portation via motor is the 
logical sequel. To the Buick 
owner, a cross-country trip is 
faced with the same confi- 
dence as the morning run to 
the office. For his car serves 


EVERYBODY KAows || 
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him in whatever capacity he 
may wish, and under any con- 
ditions a motor car could be 
expected to deal with. It 
has power and speed, con- 
venience and comfort, but to 
him its greatest assets are its 
capacity for continuous, de- 
pendable service and for 
conserving valuable time. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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In this Number— 


“A Deal in Ostriches”—by H. G. Wells 
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Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying, 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


George Arnold. 
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‘Tt all happened in a minute. 
among the first to arrive, and there 
was this heathen over his gods, and 
two sailors and the man who had 
charge of the birds laughing fit to split.’” 


A Deal in Ostriches 


ALKING of the prices of birds, I’ve 
seen an.ostrich that cost three hundred 
pounds,” said the taxidermist, recalling 
his youth of travel. ‘“Three hundred pounds!” 

He looked at me over his spectacles. ‘I’ve 
seen another that was refused at four.” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t any fancy points. 
They was just plain ostriches. A little off 
color, too—owing to dietary. And _ there 
wasn’t any particular restriction of the demand 
either. You’d have thought five ostriches 
would have ruled cheap on an East Indiaman. 
But the point was, one of ’em had swallowed 
a diamond. 

“The chap it got it off was Sir Mohini Padishah, 
a tremendous swell, a Piccadilly swell, you 
might say, up to the neck of him, and then an 
ugly black head and a whopping turban, with 


fit to split. 


by ..G. Wells 


this diamond in it. The blessed bird pecked 
suddenly and had it, and when the chap made 
a fuss it realized it had done wrong, I suppose, 
and went and mixed itself with the others to 
preserve its ‘incog.’ Jt all happened in a min- 
ute. I was among the first to arrive, and there 
was this heathen over his gods, and two sailors 
and the man who had charge of the birds laughing 
It was a rummy way of losing a 
jewel, come to think of it. The man in charge 
hadn’t been about just at the moment, so that 
he didn’t know which bird it was. Clean 
lost, you see. I didn’t feel half sorry, to tell 
you the truth. The beggar had been swag- 
gering over his blessed diamond ever since he 
came aboard. 

‘“*A thing like that goes from stem to stern of 
a ship in no time. Every one was talking about 


it. Padishah went below to hide his feelings. 
At dinner—he pigged at a table by himself, 
him and two other Hindoos—the captain kind 
of jeered at him aboutit, and he got very excited. 
He turned around and talked into my ear. 
He would not buy the birds; he would have 
his diamond. He demanded his rights as a 
British subject. His diamond must be found. 
He was firm about that. He would appeal 
to the House of Lords. The man in charge of 
the birds was one of those wooden-headed 
chaps you can’t get a new idea into anyhow. 
He refused any proposal to interfere with the 
birds by way of medicine. His instructions 
were to feed them so-and-so and treat them 
so-and-so, and it was as much as his place was 
worth not to feed them so-and-so, and treat 
them so-and-so. -adishah had wanted a 
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stomach-pump,—though you can’t do that 
to a bird, you know. ‘The Padishah was full 
of bad law, like most of these blessed Bengalis, 
and talked of having a lien on the birds, and so 
forth. But an old boy, who said his son was 
a London barrister, argued that what a bird 
swallowed became ipso facto part of the bird, 
and that Padishah’s only remedy lay in an 
action for damages, and even then it might 
be possible to show contributory negligence. 
He hadn’t any right of way about an ostrich 
that didn’t belong to him. That upset Padi- 
shah extremely, the more so as most of us 
expressed an opinion that that was the most 
reasonable view. There wasn’t any lawyer 
on board to settle the matter, so we all talked 
pretty free. At last, after Aden, it appears 
that he came ’round to the general opinion, 
and went privately to the man in charge and 
made an offer for all five ostriches. 

“The next morning there was a fine shindy 
at breakfast. The man hadn’t any authority 
to deal with the birds, and nothing on earth 
would induce him to sell; but it seems he told 
Padishah that an Eurasian named Potter had 
already made him an offer, and on that Padi- 
shah denounced Potter before us all. But I 
think the most of us thought it rather smart of 
Potter, and I know that when Potter said that 
he’d wired at Aden to London to buy the birds, 
and would have an answer at Suez, I cursed 
pretty richly at a lost opportunity. 

“At Suez, Padishah gave way to tears— 
actual wet tears—when Potter became the 
owner of the birds, and offered him two hun- 
dred and fifty right off for the five, being more 
than two hundred per cent on what Potter 
had given. Potter said he’d be hanged if he 
parted with a feather of them—that he meant to 
kill them off one by one, and find the diamond; 
but afterwards, thinking it over, he relented a 
little. He was a gambling hound, was this 
Potter, a little queer at cards, and this kind of 
prize-packet business must have suited him 
down to the ground. Anyhow, he offered, 
for a lark, to sell the birds separately to sepa- 
rate people by auction at a starting price of 
eighty pounds for a bird. But one of them, 
he said, he meant to keep for luck. 

“You must understand this diamond was a 
valuable one—a little Jew chap, a diamond 
merchant, who was with us, had put it at 
three or four thousand when Padishah had 
shown it to him—and this idea of an ostrich 
gamble caught on. Now, it happened that 
I’d been having a few talks on general sub- 
jects with the man who looked after these 
ostriches, and quite incidentally he’d said 
one of the birds was ailing, and he fancied 
it had indigestion. It had one feather in its 
tail almost all white, by which I knew it, and 
so when, next day, the auction started with it, 
I capped Padishah’s eighty-five by ninety. I 
fancy I was a bit too sure and eager with my bid 
and some of the others spotted the fact that I 
was in the know. And Padishah went for that 
particular bird like an irresponsible lunatic. At 
last the Jew diamond merchant got it for 175 
pounds and Padishah said 180, just after the 
hammer came down—so Potter declared. At 
any rate, the Jew merchant secured it, and there 
and then he got a gun and shot it. Potter made 
a Hades of a fuss because he said it would injure 
the sale of the other three, and Padishah, of 
course, behaved like an idiot, but all of us 
were very much excited. I can tell you I was 
precious glad that that dissection was over, 
and no diamond turned up—precious glad. 
I’d gone to one-forty on that particular bird 
myself. 

“The little Jew was like most Jews—he 
didn’t make any great fuss over bad luck; 
but Potter declined to go on with the auction 
until it was understood that the goods could 
not be delivered until the sale was over. The 
little Jew wanted to argue that the case was 
exceptional, and as the discussion ran pretty 
even, the thing was postponed until the next 
morning. We had a lively dinner-table that 
evening, I can tell you, but in the end Potter 
got his way, since it would stand to reason he 
would be safer if he stuck to all the birds, and 
that he ought to have some consideration for 
his sportsman-like behavior. And the old 
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gentleman whose son was a lawyer said he’d 
been thinking the thing over and that it was 
very doubtful if, when a bird had been opened 
and the diamond recovered, it ought not to be 
handed back to the proper owner. I remember 
I suggested it came under the laws of the 
treasure-trove—which was really the truth 
of the matter. There was a hot argument, 
and we settled it. It was certainly foolish to 
kill the bird on board the ship. Then the old 
gentleman, going at large through his legal talk, 
tried to make out the sale was a lottery and 
illegal, and appealed to the captain; but Potter 
said he sold the birds as ostriches. He didn’t 
want to sell any diamonds, he said, and didn’t 
offer that as an inducement. The three birds 
he put up, to the best 
of his belief and knowl- 
edge, did nof contain 
a diamond. It was 
in the one he kept— 
so he hoped, 

“Prices ruled high 
next day all the same. 
The fact that now 
there were iowr 
chances instead of 
five of course caused 
a rise. The blessed 
birds averaged 227, 
and, oddly enough, 
this Padishah didn’t 
secure one of “em 
—not one. He 
made too much 
shindy, and 
whenhe ought to 
have been bid- 
ding he was talk- 
ing about liens, 
and, besides, 
Potter was a bit 








down on him. One fell to a quiet little officer 
chap, another to the little Jew, and the third 
was syndicated by the engineers. And then 
Potter seemed suddenly sorry for having sold 
them, said he’d flung away a clear thousand 
pounds, and that very likely he’d draw a blank, 
and that he always had been a fool, but when 
I went and had a bit of a talk to him, with the 
idea of getting him to hedge on his last chance, 
I found he’d already sold the bird he’d reserved 
to a political chap on board, a chap who’d been 
studying Indian morals and social questions 
in his vacation. The last was the three hun- 
dred pound bird. Well, they landed three of 
the blessed creatures at Brindisi—-though the 
old gentleman said it was a breach of the Cus- 
toms regulations—and Potter and Padishah 
landed too. The Hindoo seemed half mad as 
he saw his blessed diamond going this way 


September 


and that, so to speak. He kept on saying 
he’d get an injunction—he had injunction on 
the brain—and giving his name and address 
to the chaps who’d bought the birds, so that 
they'd know where to send the diamond. 
None of them wanted his name and address, 
and none of them would give their own. It 
was a fine row I can tell you—on the platform. 
They all went off by > 

different trains. I came 




































‘*A week or so after landing I 
was down Regent Street doing 
a bit of shopping, and who 
should I see armin arm and 
having a purple time of it but 
Padishah and Potter.’’ 


on to Southampton, and there 
I saw the last of the birds, as 
I came ashore; it was the one 
the engineers bought, and it was standing up 
near the bridge, in a kind of crate, and looking 
as leggy and silly a setting for a valuable 
diamond as ever you saw—if it was a setting 
for a valuable diamond. 

“How did it end? Well—there’s one more 
thing that may throw light on it. A week 
or so after landing I was down Regent Street 
doing a bit of shopping, and who should I see 
arm-in-arm and having a purple time of it but 
Padishah and Potter. It quite stunned me 
for a moment and then— 

““Yes—I thought just what you are thinking. 
You see there’s no doubt about the fact that 
the diamond was real, and Padishah is still 
an eminent Hindoo—you can see his name in 
the papers very frequently. But—whether the 
bird swallowed the diamond is quite another 
matter,—quite another matter.” 
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By E. T. STRON 


DISCUSSION of economy is 
almost without exception a dis- 
cussion of quality—plus a little 

arithmetic. For example, a piece of 
material that will wear, under certain 
conditions, for one year, is not as eco- 
nomical to buy and use as another piece 
of material at twice the price that will 
wear for three years or more under the 
same conditions. 

So, in discussing the economy of a 
motor car, or the comparative economy 
of several makes of motor cars, we 
must take into consideration not only 
the consumption of gasoline, oil, tires 
and other obvious expenses, but we 
must also consider the quality of the 
cars themselves. For upon their qual- 
ity depends their continued economy 
in these as in all other respects. 

For several years past, the Buick 
Motor Company has been running a 
series of articles in the Buick Bulletin 
dealing in detail with the manufacture 
of Buick cars. In the course of this 
period practically every unit of the 
ears has been covered, and in the sim- 
plest manner possible, avoiding tech- 
nical terms, the design, material, work- 
manship and method of handling even 
the smallest details in building Buick 
cars have been described. 


HE object of these articles is to let 

the buyers of Buick cars know in 
advance of their purchase just what 
they are getting. Unfor tunately, it 
is not possible for the purchaser of a 
motorcar toexamineit critically enough 
on the salesroom floor, or to observe it 
during a_ so-called “demonstration,” 
and accurately determine its quality. 
Even an expert engineer is not able to do 
that, because a motor car is made up of 
numerous parts whose external appear- 
ance give no assurance of their ability 
to render efficient and economical ser- 
vice. You cannot thumb them like a 
piece of woolen goods or test them as 
you would a piece of lumber. 

Yet each and every one of these parts 
has a very distinct bearing on the ser- 
viceability, and therefore on the econ- 
omy, of the car. 

The relationship of serviceability to 
economy is extremely close, and_ it 
applies with equal force to all the parts 
that enter into an automobile. 

Each part of a motor car has a cer- 
tain function to perform, and its work 
inust be done under extraordinary 
conditions as well as ordinary ones. 
The driver of a car who is confronted 
by a difficult stretch of road, a steep 
incline or any of the obstacles encount- 
ered in miscellaneous driving, likes to 
feel, not merely that his motor has the 
power to carry him through, but that 
all the other parts of his car will respond 
to the extra stresses imposed upon them. 

And that is only one phase of ser- 
viceability. The other phase, dealing 
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as it does with the ordinary conditions 
of service, is of even more importance 
to the average driver. It concerns 
wear—long life—and demands _ that 
the parts be so designed and built as to 
make them capable of standing up for 
an indefinite period under the incessant 
wear and tear of every day use. Many 
of these parts are constantly moving. 
Others lie dormant until called upon. 
But in either case there is a problem 
of design and manufacture to be solved 
in order to insure the serviceability 
that makes for economical operation. 


TIS for this reason that the sduick 
Motor Company is constantly striving 
to interest its owners and future owners 
in the quality of automobile parts and 
units, no matter how small. For Buick 
business will increase just In propor- 
tion to the number of motorists who 
become familiar with Buick designing 
and manufacturing methods. 
_ The motor car has achieved its 
immense popularity through its ability 
to economize. It saves for its owner the 
most valuable thing in the world—time. 
And this is only another way of saying 
that it makes him able to do more work 
and to accomplish more results in a 
day than he could without it. The 
expense of purchasing and operating a 
motor car is dwarfed in comparison to 
the service itrenders to the business man. 
At the same time, the more econom- 
ically the owner can run his car, both 
time and expense being considered, the 
more efficient the car will prove to him. 
So the Buick Motor Company and its 
dealers are interested in seeing that 
every Buick owner gets the utmost 
serviceability from his Buick car at 
as low a cost in time and money as 
possible. And in taking up this subject, 
the question of parts isimportant, both 
in connection with in-built service and 
theservice that isrendered by the dealer. 
Buick parts may be obtained in every 
locality in the country on short notice, 
and these service parts are made under 
exactly the same specifications and 
manufacturing conditions as the parts 
in new cars. This means that the 
owner will receive as much service from 
them, when correctly installed by a 
Buick dealer, as if they had been 
installed at the factory. 


Y THE use of a proper amount of 

discretion it is possible for the Buick 
owner to reduce the cost of his service 
even beyond the point guaranteed. 


Let us take as an example a Buick 
owner whose car hasbeen in an accident. 
First he should see to it that each and 
every part is inspected to see whether 
any new parts are really necessary. 
It should not be assumed that because 
they have been in an accident they are 
unfit for service. 

Right here it should be noted that 
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the Buick Motor Company does not 
recommend that any chances should be 
taken to save the cost of new parts. 
At the same time we can see no reason 
why a Buick owner should pay for new 
parts when the old ones will serve as well. 

Should the body have been dented, 
the owner would hardly invest in a new 
body. The dent is easily hammered 
out so that it cannot be detected even 
by close scrutiny. The same applies 
to fenders, dust aprons and_ other 
sheet metal parts. 

If the front axle should be _ bent, 
it does not follow that a new axle is 
needed. Anybody who is familiar with 
the construction of Buick axles knows 
that they are one-piece drop forgings 
of such quality that they can be twisted 
and bent in any direction without harm 
and can be straightened out so they 
are as good as new. ‘This general rule 
applies to all the numerous forgings 
used in building Buick cars. 


Buick radiators are so built that if a 
hole is punched in any part of them, a 
small section can be removed and 
replaced with a few new cells, giving 
the same circulation and satisfaction as 
before. Sometimes it happens that the 
spring clips are not kept tight and a 
spring leaf will be broken in going overan 
unusual bump or rut. Before orderi ing 
a new one, learn from your nearest 
repair man whether or not it can be 
welded so as to make a strong joint. 


TMWESE are all points that the Buick 
4 owner should bear in mind when acci- 
dents occur. If he leaves his car with 
the dealer with instructions to replace 
all such parts with new ones, those 
instructions will be followed, because 
the dealer has no choice in the matter. 

But it should be remembered that 
the Company and the dealer are inter- 
ested in his welfare as an owner. Fur- 
ther, they are mighty jealous of the 
Buick car’s reputation, longestablished, 
for economy in everything that per- 
tains to motoring service. 

This reputation is founded primarily 
on the fact that ali of the parts used in 
making Buick cars are of such quality 
as to insure long serviceability. That 
is where the sciences of engineering 
and of manufacturing meet. When all 
the parts are of high qualily and cor- 
rectly made with reference to each 
other, the result can be notnins short 
of uniform performance over a long 
period of time. Parts that are Wide 
to withstand the constant jarring and 
straining of every day driving are not 
easily injured, and should not be dis- 
carded without first being sure that 
they are unfit for further service. 

A dented part does not neeeaseiyy 

eall for a new part. A bent one does 
not always mean a useless one, and as 
far as the owner is concerned, a dollar 
saved is a dollar earned. 
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MONG the thousands of manufac- 
turing operations required to build 
Buick cars, there is perhaps none 

of greater importance than that of drop 
forging. 

Drop forging is the modern develop- 
ment of the old method of forging 
Damascine swords and armor. But the 
element of luck has been replaced by 
scientific accuracy, and the swing of the 
sledge has given way to the giant blows 
of the steam drop hammers. 

The purpose of forging is to refine the 
steel structure uniformly throughout, by 
hammering it when heated. The steel 
is then soft and yielding, and the 
repeated blows of the great hammers force 
the atoms of steel closer and closer together, 
giving a fine, even grain to the part and mak- 
ing it exceedingly tough. 

Suitable alloys are added to the raw mate- 
rials, according to the nature of the work 
required of the parts. These alloys are 
decided upon by the engineers, and all the 
material is carefully analyzed upon arrival at 
the factory to see that it is up to specifications 
in every respect. 


The Dies 


N order to prevent a waste of labor and 

material, the forgings are made in dies. These 
dies are made in two parts, the upper half being 
carried by the hammer and the lower half in the 
base. The steel to be forged is placed upon the 
lower half of the die and the upper half comes 
down with tremendous force, not only improv- 
ing the structure of the steel, but roughly 
forming it into shape. 

Blue prints of the forgings required are 
prepared by the Buick engineers and are then 
turned over to the die making department of 
the drop forge plant. The blocks from which 
the dies are made are also alloy steel forgings, 
in order that they may retain their shape under 
the constant bombardment of the hammers. 

The first operation in making the dies is to 
place them on a drilling machine and bore the 
holes in the sides and ends by which they are 
held in place on the machines used in making 
them. From the drilling machines they go to 





The targer dies are cut on this row of machines because their size will 

not permit of their being cut on the automatic die cutter. 

forthe dies are marked out on the faces of the blocks from metal tem: 

plates. The cutting is done by acorps of specially trained die makers, as 

the work requires the utmost accuracy and exceptional skill. All dies 
are critically checked against the blue prints by inspectors. 
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The first step in the manufacture of drop forgings is to make the dies. 
the one shown, are used for the dies because of the tremendous blows required to make the forgings. 
This gives a solid foundation that prevents the dies from being distorted in use. 
blocks for the extremely accurate work of die making, they are placed in this monster planer and faced off 
on alisides. This planer has been specially designed and built for die work, and is capable of working on 
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Blocks of alloy steel, similar to 


In order to prepare the 


two blocks at once makinga cutin each one-half inch wide and one-eighth inch in thickness. 


the planers, which are of unusually heavy 
construction because of the work they have to 
do. Each of these planers is capable of working 





The smaller dies are fashioned on this automatic 

die cutting machine. The master pattern is placed 

at the top, as shown, while the steel block is held 

below in front of the tool which duplicates the 
master pattern 


on two blocks at a time, making a cut in each 
one-half inch wide and one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. When the faces of the blocks have been 
smoothed on the planers, they are removed and 


The patterns 


the patterns of the finished dies are marked out 
on them from metal templates. The work from 
this point requires the greatest skill, and only 
specially trained mechanics are capable of 
doing it. 

One of the machines used on this work is a 
mechanical triumph of the highest order, and 
is known as an automatic die cutting machine. 
At the top of the machine is placed what is 
termed a master die, which has been accurately 
made and checked. This die serves as a pattern 
for duplication. There are two arms on the 
machine, one fitted with a slender steel finger 
and the other, acting in harmony with the first, 
fitted with a special cutter. When the machine 
is set in motion, the steel finger begins to move 
over the master die, searching out every little 
crevice and turn and depression, while the 
cutter on the arm below it bores into a blank 
block held firmly in front of it and reproduces 
the master die. 

In addition to the die itself, which is cut in 
the center of the block, two preliminary dies, 
known as an “edger” and a “‘fuller,’”’ are cut on 
either side of the main die. The purpose of 
these will be understood when it is explained 
that the forgings are made from bars of steel, 
and these preliminary dies are employed to 
roughly shape the bars before placing them in 
the die for forging. 

When the machine work on the dies is fin- 
ished, they are inspected with the greatest 
care, and in the case of more complicated dies are 
then smoothed up and finished with hand tools. 
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In the case of dies for some of the big forgings, such as front axles, it is 

customary to make them in sections or to make a die for just half the 

part, so that one half can be forged first and then the other. For exam: 

ple, the dies here shown are for a Buick front axle. Both ends being 

alike, the practice is to forge one end ata time, the die being made 
long enough to overlap in the center. 
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The alloy steel for making Buick forgings comes into the steel yard 
at the rear of the forge piant in the form of long bars of the proper 
After being analyzed in the chemical and metaliurgical 
taboratories it is placed in the stock bins until needed. At that timeitis 
brought to these immense shears, cut to the proper lensth and loaded 
on metal racks for transportation via electric trucks to the forges. 


diameter. 


The Material 


HE material used in making Buick forgings 

is brought to the rear of the forge plant in 
freight cars and is unloaded and handled by an 
immense electric magnet on a traveling crane. 
This crane is operated entirely by one man, who 
moves it rapidly backward and forward, drops 
the magnet into a carload of bars and picks 
them up like so many matches. The magnet 
itself can be moved sideways in either direc- 
tion, so that the load can be dropped or picked 
up at any spot desired. 

The bars are then sorted out and placed in 
racks, properly marked, and after passing the 
tests conducted in the chemical and metallurgi- 
cal laboratories are released for production. 

Beside the stock racks is a big mechanical 
shears, which is used to cut the bars to length. 
The bars are passed between the blades and 
against a guide, when the upper blade descends 
and nips the tough metal off with one motion. 

Workmen pile the short lengths onto metal 
racks, and when the load is ready it is removed 
by the same type of electric elevating floor 
trucks described in the story on the foundry. 
These trucks carry the bars to the furnaces, 
which are located beside the hammers where 
the bars are forged. From the racks they are 
lifted with long tongs and heated in the fur- 
naces until the right temperature is reached, 
when they are removed in the same manner and 
placed under the hammers. 


The Hammers 


WO types of hammers are used in the Buick 

forge plant—immense steam hammers for 
the larger forgings and friction lift hammers for 
the smaller forgings. The control of even the 
biggest hammers is perfect, and the force of the 
blow as well as the time it is to be struck are 
entirely governed by the operator. 

The concussion of the great battery of 
hammers is terrific, and in order to get a suit- 
able foundation for each hammer it is necessary 
to dig a pit into the ground and fill it with a 
concrete cube from twenty to twenty-five feet 
each way. On this cube is a hardwood “cush- 
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ion,’ formed by bolting hardwood timbers 
together. The top of the cushion is covered 
with thick felt, on which is mounted the 


hammer, with its rigid metal base. 


Drop Forging 

HE operation of forging is most 

easily explained by taking a 
concrete example, such as the 
front axle. The heated bar is 
taken from the furnace and placed 
on the left side of the die and 
“rolled” under successive blows of 
the hammer. It is then moved 
and struck again to form the long 
part of the yoke (both ends). Then 
it is placed in the center of the die 
and hammered to a rough impres- 
sion of the axle. Next it is lifted 
out and placed at the front end 
of the die to form the short end of 
the yoke (both ends). The follow- 





the bar of alloy steel. 
at the left side of the die. 
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ing blows are struck at the right side of the die, 
to bend it to the proper shape to put in the fin- 
ishing die. The rough axle is then re-heated 
and placed in the finishing die, which is carried 
by another hammer beside the first one. After 
coming from the finishing die there is a ragged 
edge all the way around the axle. This raw 
edge of thin metal is called “‘flash,’’ and while 
the axle is still hot it is placed in a machine 
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An excess of metal is necessarily used in making forg: 

ings, in order to insure the proper filling of the dies. 

The excess metal forms a thin, ragged edge around 

the forging, called ‘‘flash,’’ and is trimmed off in 
these trimming machines. 


with a cutter the shape of the axle, and this 
cutter trims the flash off neatly all around. 
Back into the finishing die goes the axle again 
to be restruck, in order to guard against the 
possibility of distortion to the axle due to the 
trimming of the flash. The axle is again heated 
and put in a machine called a “‘bulldozer.’? The 
purpose of this operation is to press down the 
surface of the spring pads, which are somewhat 
raised after the forging operation. When the axle 
comes from the bulldozer the spring pads’ are 
correctly formed, with a concave surface to 
receive the springs. The axle is now formed to 
shape, as far as the forging plant is concerned, 
and when a number have accumulated they are 








This picture shows the progress of a Buick axle forging. First, 
Second, the bar after being ‘‘rolled’’ 
Third, struck to form the long part 
of theyoke. Fourth and fifth, bent slightly and the small part 
of the yoke formed. Sixth, one half forged, with flash still 
on it. Seventh, completed forging ready for heat treatment. 
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Two types of hammers are usedin making Buick forgings. The immense 

steam hammers have been shown recently in this magazine. Here is 

a row of the smaller hammers, of the friction lift type, used for the 

production of smaller forgings. 

stream of live steam is played on both forging and dies, to remove 
the scale and keep the surfaces perfectly clean. 


While the forging is being done, a 


taken by the electric floor trucks to the heat 
treating ovens. It will not be necessary to 
describe the heat treating operations here, as 
that is another story. Suffice it to say that the 
heat treatment of forgings is especially adapted 
to the sort of work each particular part must 
do, and plays no unimportant role in still 
further improving the structure of the alloy 
steel after it is drop forged. When the heat 
treatment is over the axles are taken to the 
pickling vats, which are filled with acid. Into 
this acid the axles are placed and remain there 
until all the scale (rough patches of thin metal 
resulting from the heat and the hammering) 
isremoved. The last operation is to straighten 
the axles on special machines. 

In general, the forging of the various parts is 
similar to that just described, but of course in 
the case of the simpler forgings fewer operations 
are required. In other cases, ingenuity and 
invention have made it possible to make the 
more complex forgings with the minimum 
number of operations. A notable instance is 
the Buick six-cylinder crankshaft, with its 
nine bearing surfaces and its six throws pro- 
jecting from the center at different angles. 
Ordinarily, such a shaft is forged flat and is 
then re-heated and bent to shape. But in the 
Buick forge plant this shaft is forged to shape 
in one heat and one trip through the hammers. 


The Progressive System 


HE progressive system of manufacture is 

employed in the drop forge plant, as in all 
other Buick manufacturing departments. The 
conditions peculiar to forging have necessitated 
the development of an individual system for the 
forge plant, because it is imperative that the 
parts and materials move through in batches, 
instead of in a steady stream. For example, 
the shears must be adjusted for cutting the 
bars to suitable length for, say, connecting rod 
dies. The proper hammer must be equipped 
with connecting rod dies. A heat treating oven 
must be prepared for the peculiar heat treat- 
ment that is given to connecting rods. So the 
drop forge plant operates sufficiently in advance 
of the general production to lay its work out 
in this manner, and instead of the endless belt 
or continuous gravity conveyers employed in 
other Buick departments, the elec- 
tric elevating floor trucks are used. 

The scrap is handled in the same 
way, being deposited in the yard 
at the rear, where it is loaded into 
freight cars by the electric crane. 

The outstanding features of the 
Buick forge plant are the efficiency 
of its manufacturing system and 
the individual treatment of each 
type of forging. The specifications 
for every operation, from the mak- 
ing of the dies to the heat treat- 
ment of the forgings, are carefully 
figured out by the engineers and 
the forge plant experts, and it is 
this co-operation over a long period 
of years that has made the high 
quality of Buick forgings possible. 
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She Buick Valve-in-Head 


The big requirement in the busy man’s car is the same 
as in any other class of business equipment— ability 
to produce good results consistently, day after day 


Buick cars, with their automatic 
and perfectly co-ordinated part 
es bined with simplicity and ease | 


The mechanical excellence thi 
years spent in developing Buic! 
able refinements, each of which: 
and to the saving of time. 





The busy man has no patience 
not dependable according to hi 
are constructed in such a manne 


but in every factor that enters 1 
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- Quick and sure transportation between the various 
| branches of a business, or between one place of busi- 
ness and another, expands the executive’s effectiveness. 





ay lubricated Valve-in-Head motors 
‘give extreme serviceability com- no 
operation. 





ij has grown out of nearly twenty 
iears 1s supplemented by innumer- 
intributes its share to convenience 


ith any time-saving device that is 
:deas of dependability. Buick cars 
vas to save time, not in speed alone, 
10 the everyday use of a motor car. 
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“I am now operating a Buick Model E-Six-44 Roadster. Until this summer I did not realize how necessary 
My work is such that it 
necessitates my running around continually, and I find that it would be absolutely out of the question for 
me to carry on my business properly without the use of a car.”—T. H. Hanrahan, President, Buffalo Freight 


and valuable an automobile is in order for me to properly carry on my business. 


Terminal & Warehouse Co., Buffalo. 


“The Buick car which I purchased from you last fall has been in constant service 

in connection with my business, and this amounts to a considerable mileage. I 

have come to depend entirely upon it for that purpose.”—Allen Kendall, President, 
Kendall Foundry Co., Buffalo. 
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“ds sales representative, I have operated almost exclusively in the territory of 
western New York, covering very remote places, many of which, if made in any other 
way, would mean the tying up of one day to a customer. With the car, I have 
covered as many as ten customers in a single day, all in different towns. I use a 
Buick Model E-Six-45 and find it very essential in my business.”—A. V. Sendall, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. (Fibre Boxes). 
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“I now have the milk of thirty cows, which 1 
take each day to Wheat’s Condensed Milk Co., 
who have a large Government order. You may 
be interested to know that I sold one horse and 
use my Buick Model E-Six-45 instead. I don’t 
know how I could get along with the old horse 
idea—it’s too slow.”—Glyn Joslyn, Akron, N. Y. 


i 





“TL represent the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis, and cover the 
western part of New York State. I use a Buick Model E-Six-44 Roadster for 
this work entirely, and find with the use of an automobile I am able to 
properly take care of my business in this large territory, which would not 
be possible for one man to do using trains and driving a livery horse between 
small towns in the old fashioned way.”—Jos. Bellanca, Buffalo. 





“My Buick automobile has proved such a valuable asset to my 
business that I wish to thank you for urging me to purchase one 
of these machines at the time I decided to buy an automobile. 
I do not know how I could get along without it.’—Chas. F. Joyce, 
President, The Chas. F. Joyce Co., Inc. (Insurance). 
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7 When Better 
Automobiles are Built 
Buick will Build 
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“We own two Buick cars, kept in use 
constantly in our wholesale and retail 
departments. Weare thinking seriously 
of putting on a thirdcar. The factories 
in this district with which we do busi- 
ness are scattered a great deal and not 
handy to car lines, and we do not 
know what we would do without the 
use of automobiles in our business.” — 
T. Sullivan, T. Sullivan & Co., Buffalo 
(Hardwood Lumber). 
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“Trely upon my Buick car wholly 
in my business. It has never failed 
me.”—Charles F. Rossow, Charles 
Rossow Contracting Co., Buffalo. 


“I enclose a picture of my Buick Model E- 
Six-45, loaded with cans of milk ready to 
start for thecondensery. I believe the auto 
the most important machine on the farm. 
Uncertain weather in farm work makes 
every hour count, and on several occasions 
I have gone to town for implement parts 

4 and got back inthe field in notime. Auto- 

j mobiles will be as common as plows or 

: binders with every farmer in the near 

future, for they all contribute to his sue- 

cess in doing the most work in the least pos- 

sible time.” —Melvin Mitchell, Akron, N. Y. 



















“ Being engaged in the canning business, our three Buick 
cars are called upon for severe service. They play a large 
part in keeping our business up to the high standard which 
is expected.” —D. C. Pierce, President, Hamburg Canning 

Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 
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“My Buick car is one of the strongest assets in my business. 
I thoroughly appreciate its reliability.”»—E. D. Williams, 


President and Treasurer, The Williams Tent and Awning : : hoe 
Co., Inc., Buffalo my business. I use it constantly and under all weather con- 


ditions.”—John H. Kam, John Kam Malting Co., Buffalo. 


My Buick car has certainly proved a most valuable asset to 
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Adjusting the Front Wheels 
Le, features which have a great deal to 


do with easy steering and long tire 

mileage on the front tires, are the amount 
of camber and of “‘toe-in’’ given the front 
wheels. 

To explain the difference, camber means 
inclining the front wheels at a slight angle to 
the front axle from top to bottom, as shown in 
the cut (C and D) Toe-in means inclining the 
front wheels at an angle to the frame from rear 
to front (A and B). 

Both of these adjustments are carefully 
made at the factory and ordinarily will require 
but little attention on the-part of the driver. 
The camber is taken care of by the correct 
making and mounting of the steering spindles 
and the toe-in is adjusted by the steering cross 
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rod. As a rule, any variation in the adjust- 
ments is the result of an accident. Many 
drivers, in drawing up to the curb, uncon- 
sciously allow the right front wheel to strike the 
curb occasionally, in some instances hard 
enough to slightly bend the steering knuckle. 
The result is that both of these adjustments are 
thrown out. 

If, on checking them up on your car, you 
find that the camber is too great or too small, 
you should make certain that the spindles are 
straight. The camber is checked by measuring 
the two distances (C) and (D) on your car to 
see that (C) measures approximately 175 
inches greater than (D). A slight variation will 
be permissible. 

The toe-in is checked by measuring the 
distances shown at (A) and (B). (A) should be 
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about 3g inch greater than (B). This adjust- 
ment is easily made by moving the adjustments 
on the steering cross rod in or out, as may be 
necessary, until the proper amount of toe-in 
is secured. 

The best and most accurate method ol 
checking these two adjustments is to jack up 
tne front wheels and spin them, holding some- 
thing against the outer edge of the rims to see 
that they run true. After this is done, the 
measurements should be taken as described. In 
the illustrations the measurements for the 
camber are from the inside of one wheel felloe 
to the other at diametrically opposed points 
top and bottom and the measurements for the 
toe-in are taken at diametrically opposed 
points front and rear, but they may be made 
from the rims if that is more convenient. 
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Does the Work of Three 


PURCHASED a Buick Model D-34,” 

writes Mr. Reginald M. Shaw, “from E. A. 
Metcalf, your dealer at Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, in January, 1917, and have used it 
continuously, winter excepted, as representative 
of Swift and Company, covering Grand, 
Moffat amd Routtcounties, reaching points 100 
miles from the railroad. In this time I have 
driven 15,000 miles without being out a cent 
for engine repairs other than grinding valves. 
My car enables me to cover a field that could 
not be handled otherwise with less than three 
men.” 

It should be explained that Mr. Shaw is an 
extremely large man, both in height and weight. 
[t was necessary to have a special top built for 
his car to give added headroom, with a special 
windshield and a change in the tilt of the 
steering column. His territory embraces the 
most mountainous part of Colorado. 


from a Woman Driver 

HE following letter from Miss Blanche 

Burchardt, of Nellie, Ohio, will be of par- 
ticular interest to women drivers: ‘I take all 
the care of the car and do all the driving and 
can say I do it all with pleasure. We have large 
hills to travel over, but the Buick Four does 
not know what a hill is. It just walks right 
up on high, and the nearer to the top the faster 
the Buick travels. 

“Last July we took a trip of one hundred 
and sixty miles in one day and I was not even 
tired from the driving. 

“IT have watched the Buick cars and find 
they do not go to garages very often, as they 
are strong and well built. After working 
all day, can take the Buick out for a long ride 
and come home feeling rested and ready for 
work again. 

“We have been getting the Buick Bulletin 
and I enjoy reading it and also find many help- 


ful things in it that make il easy in caring for 
the machine. So will say there is no better 
car on the road than the Buick.” 

‘The car referred to is a Buick four-evlinder 
Roadster. 

Senator Observes Tough Test 

ENATOR Charles B. Selly. of Alinont. 
J Michigan, writes the following account of 
his trip in a Buick Six over unimproved roads 
in Northern Michigan: 

**As the guest of the Eastern Michigan Pike 
Association it was my privilege to make a nine 
day trip with the Association from Detroit to 
the Soo and return by automobile, going en 
route via the Dixie Highway, along the shore 
line of Lake Huron and returning via ‘Over the 
Top’ route through central Michigan—a 
distance of over 1000 miles. 

“The road was not improved all the way, and 
to say that the Buick made its way over and 
through the deep, sandy, winding roads through 
the Jack Pine sections of northern Michigan, 
with the ease and gracefulness of a ship in 
peaceful waters, is but a fair comparison. 

“This test under my personal observation 
will be an ever convincing argument of the 
merit of the Buick Six.” 


Remarkable Service 

HAVE a 1918 Model E-Six-45 Buick Six,” 

writes Mr. T. B. Meeks, President of the 
Texas Short Line Railway, Grand Saline. 
Texas. “I have driven it over all kinds of 
roads and in all kinds of weather, and the 
service I have gotten is remarkable. 

“T am driving on the original tires and am 
now going on ten thousand miles, and have 
averaged from 20 to 22 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. 

“Previously I have driven three different 
makes of cars and can truthfully say that the 
Buick surpasses them all in efficiency and 
economy.” 
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Claims the Best Buick 

I1A\V EE just received my April copy of the 

Bulletin,” writes Mr. L. J. Mitchell, proprie- 
tor of the Mitchell Clothing Co., Cassville. 
Mo.. “and in looking through it I see where 
several parties have been writing you as to 
how far they have driven their Buick cars 

“IT notice that most of them say they have 
driven them from five to ten thousand miles 
without any trouble. I claim that is pretty 
good, but here’s one that beats them all 

“T have a Buick Six-45 and it has been 
driven close to thirty thousand miles and never 
has given me a minute’s trouble. She is stil) 
using four of the original spark plugs, and 
believe me, any time you step on that starter 
she will tell you all about it. 

“You may publish this if you so desire. but 
I just wanted you to know that five thousand 
miles wasn’t in it.”’ 


Continued Hard Usage 


Y Buick Six has been driven about 
14,000 miles,” writes Mr. J. ©. Adams 
of Grand Saline, Texas. ‘‘For service and 
economy in upkeep I do not hesitate to praise 
the Buick highly. I drive it back and forth to 
my farm daily and I find it saves time and 
makes it easier for me to attend to my business. 
i do not believe any other car than a Buick 
could stand the hard usage | have put my cas 
to.” 


Indispensable for Farm Use 


AM in the dairy and farming business here 

and do not see how I could get along with- 
out my Buick Six.’ This from Mr. W. R. 
Callier, of Grand Saline, Texas. “In cases of 
emergency I deliver milk in my car. I make 
two or three trips to my farm daily, carrying 
hands, and if I didn’t have my car I could not 
get the help to makemycrops. In fact, my car 
is in use almost day and night.” 
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HE United States Mail has the right of 

way over practically everything in this 
country. The postal authorities take advan- 
tage of every improvement in transportation 
facilities to cut down the time required in 
getting the mail from one point to another. 

The accompanying pictures show three 
Buick cars, equipped with trailers, which are 
used in handling mail between Roswell and 
Carrizozo, New Mexico. 


Buick cars are eminently adapted to the continuous service required of the physician’s motor car 
and for that reason have become extremely popular with the members of the medical profession. 


The following practitioners, all of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, own and drive Buick cars: 


Adams, Dr. C. M. 
Anderson, Dr. Wm. 
Andrews, Dr. H. E. 
Barach, Dr. J. H. 
Barnhart, Dr. H. A. 
Bauman, Dr. H. F. 
Bedford, Dr. B. 
Beersv bre HE: 
Bicking, Dr. C. A. 
Blacklock, Dr. 
Blackburne irae ke: 
Bradin, Dr. Frank R. 
Brown, Dr. J. A. 
Brow) Geer Vie Lee 
Brown, Dr. S. S. 
Buechler, Dr. J. H. 
Bulger, Dr. A. E. 
Burkett, Dr. J. W. 
Butiwwre Gao: 
Cadwalder, Dr. J. S. 
Caldwell, Dr. H. E. 
Campbell, Dr. W. M. 
GarroleebOrek, Bs 
Cathcart, Dr. W. B. 
Cavanaugh, Dr. N. J. 
Chalfant, Dr. S. A. 
Christy, Dr. Daniel 
Clarkes rages las 
Clark Drs Elesks: 
@larks Drea 
Cochran, Dr. T. R. 
Colcord, Dr. A. W. 
Comerrer, Dr. J. A. 
Conti, Dr. G. 
Cowan, Dr. V. W. 
Connelly, Dr. W. J. 
Crawford, Dr. H. C. 
Crawiord, Dr. H. P. 
CGrawiords Dr. J. os 
Crawford, Dr. W. F. 
Cunningham, Dr. D. W. 
Davis, Dr. E. 

Davis, Dr. D. M. 
Wave Ore. WwW. 
Demar, Dr. W. R. 
Dickinson, Dr. B. M. 





Dippel, Dr. G. W. 
Douglas, Dr. J. A. 
Bihott. Dre Ge be 
Evans, Dr. Thos. 
Ertzman, Dr. R. L. 
Ewing, Dr. A. E. 
Feldstein, Dr. George 
Fenellosa, Dr. S. K. 
Ferree, Dr. R. B. 
Hite Dros aS 
Fischer, Dr. H. F. 
Hattie DraG- Ge. 
Gangloff, Dr. C. L. 
Gantt, Dr. A. G. 
Gearhart, Dr. D. C. 
George, Dr. S. 
Gilliford, Dr. R. H. 
Gould, Dr. J. E. 
Grimley, Dr. R. C. 
Grossman, Dr. W. J. 
Guckert, Dr. C. S. 
IBEWL IDEs WY Ge 
Haines, Dr. A. S. 
Hall, Dr. W. W. 
Hill, Dr. John 
Hinchman, Dr. R. S. 
Hocking, Dr. W. C. 
Hopkins, Dr. A. J. 
Houston, Dr. A. F. 
[shui 1Dye, (5 Wy 
Humphrey, Dr. George 
Hand, Dr. E. M. 
Jackson, Dr. C. 
Johnston, Dr. F. D. 


Johnston, Dr. George C. 


Johnston, Dr. J. E. 
Jennings, Dr. S. D. 
Kelly, Dr. Frank 
Kendall, Dr. E. E. 
Kennedy, Dr. A. M. 
Kerr, Dr. Harry 
Bere DrJ..C. 
Keyser, Dr. C. F. 
Keyser, Dr. H. R. 
Pine aka. Vs 
orse heirs ky. 


Kneedler, Dr. G. C. 
Kocher, Dr. Q. S. 
LaRoss, Dr. W. A. 
Laughlin, Dr. J. P. 
Leidenroth, Dr. C. F. 
Lichtenfels, Dr. F. V. 
Lowrie, Dr. Robert 
Lowrie, Dr. W. J. 
Purung, Dr-G.- Ww. 
Mallison, Dr. E. C. 
Markel’ Dro Jia Ge 
Marks, Dr. O. L. 
Marshall, Dr. A. N. 
Marshall, Dr. Watson 
Mathewson, Dr. F. W. 
Meanor, Dr. H. H. 
Mechling, Dr. C. C. 
Mehl, Dr. O. H. 
Miller, Dr. L. O. 
Moyer, Dr. I. J. 
Morrow, Dr. N. L. 
Morrow, Dr. H. W. 
McAboy, Dr. C. B. 
McCausland, Dr. W. S. 
McCorkle, Dr. S. C. 
McCready, Dr. W. A. 
McCullough, Dr. A. W. 
McGarvey, Dr. S. C. 
McGeary, Dr. W. J. 
McGosgney, Dr. Samuel 
McKee, Dr. Karl 
McKee, Dr. M. M. 
McLallan, Dr. James I. 
Nealon, Dr. W. A. 
Neely, Dr. Frank 

Orr Dir Ce A. 
Osterloh@ Dro Ga: 
Patterson, Dr. H. B. 
Pershing, Dr. F. S. 
Peterson, Dr. A. A. 
Petricw Ter Geeks. 
Poole, Dr. R. E. 
Powers, Dr. H. K. 
(Revalien, WOpes S12 
Rankin, Dr. C. A. 
Ramsey, Dr. H. E. 





Redmond, Dr. M. S. 
Reed, Dr. M. L. 
Rodgers, Dr. W. H. 
Ruben, Dr. J. A. 
Ryall, Dr. T. M. 
Salling Dress. . 
Sankey, Dr. T. M. 
Scatchard, Dr. E. H. 
Schaeffer, Dr. C. N. 
Seegman, Dr. H. 
Segal, Dr. H. M. 
Shaw, Dr. W. P. 
Sherrill, Dr. A. W. 
Silver, Dr. David 
Simonton, Dr. T. G. 
Smit heel (es Ele 
Sneeden, Dr. A. R. 
Snyder, Dr. W. J. 
Speer, Dr. F. B. 
Stanton, Dr. C. C. 
Steim> Dr. GJ: 
Stewart, Dr. C. R. 
Stiffey, Dr. W. E. 
Sunseri, Dr. F. 
Stybra Drv Jan; 
Stybr, Dr. Jos. 
Swandler, Dr. D. C. 
Swindler, Dr. C. M. 
Taylor, Dr. M. C. 
Tomlinson, Dr. W. T 
Traviskis, Dr. A. R. 
Truter, Dr. C. W. 
Tucker, Dr. George F. 
Walker, Dr. D. E. 
Walker, Dr. W. E. 
Wallace, Dr. J. F. 
Wallace, Dr. W. C. 
Walter, Dr. Paul L. 
Walters, Dr. D. E. 
Watson, Dr. W. S. 
Werder, Dr. X. O. 
Wetherton, Dr. G. E. 
Witehead, Dr. J. B. 
Williams, Dr. J. A. 
Wood, Dr. W. H. 
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Buick cars reach India already acclimated and ready 
for business. We have reliable information on this 
point from Messrs. Rowe & Co., Ltd., Buick dealers in 
Rangoon, Burma, who find these cars well adapted to 
the peculiar motoring conditions of that country. It 
should also be noted that even at so great a distance 
from the Buick factory, the Buick service organization 
is extremely well equipped and housed. 


This Valve-in-Head aeroplane has never seen any ser- 
vice on the Western Front, but it did have a share in 
helping the Third Liberty Loan to go over the top in 
Cleburne, Texas. Incidentally, it won the first prize 
in the parade. The aeroplane was built and driven 


by Mr. L. R. Coleman, Buick dealer. 


os 


The modern proverb says that yesterday’s newspaper is a hard thing to find, 
but with the aid of the Buick Delivery Car Miss Frances Edminson finds thou- 
sands of them every day. She drives this car for the Salvage Department of 
the Red Cross in San Francisco, collecting all kinds of salvage material to be 
converted into money for the great cause. A similar car is operated under 
the direction of Mrs. Spreckles, for the Committee for aiding Civil and Mili- 
tary Belgium and France J 


Just to prove that the sun never sets on Buick 
owners and dealers, we present the establish- 


ment of Howard Motor and Cycle Co., Ltd., of 





Brisbane, Australia. While the American + 2 
Buick clan is asleep, these gentlemen in the This is a strictly business picture, showing Cope’s Garage in the background, and six travel- 
antipodes are busy selling Buick cars and giv- ing representatives of business houses in the foreground—all Buick equipped. The concerns 
ing service through their exceptionally large represented are: Foster Lumber Company, National Biscuit Company, Ridenour-Baker 

» and well equipped organization. Grocery Co., Challenge Company, Henkle & Joyce Hardware Company, Blish-Mize-Silliman 


Hardware Company. Some of these cars are driven 500 miles every week, on business. The 
picture was taken in Norton, Kansas. » 
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Every Business Man has some outside affairs that he must 
attend to personally and promptly — meetings, appointments, investi- 
gations and the like. He employs his motor car to shorten the time 
required to make his numerous trips, because he realizes that delays 
en route eat up time that he now uses to commercial advantage. 


In selecting motor cars for such service, a vast number of business 

men have found that Buick cars, in addition to their remarkable 

power, convenience and comfort, are designed and built to com- 
bine unlimited performance with uninterrupted use. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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At the County Ff air, the farmer pays the same close attention 
to the motor car exhibits as he does to the farming implements. For 
the motor car is indispensable to the modern farmer, particularly in 
these times when scarce labor makes every single minute precious. 







him to make certain trips, regard- _ have power and speed, strength 
less of conditions. Yet he cannot and endurance. That is why 
always pick his roads, but must Buick cars for years have been 
take them as he finds them. chosen by the majority of farmers. 
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Business makes it necessary for So the farmer’s motor car must | 
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Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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In this issue—COonservation of Gasoline—Page 5 
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Like Gray ghosts ona sea ot gray There inthe doubtful mists they wait, 
Ghe great gray fleet atanchor rides, Tense forthe visionthey may see 
Proud conqueror of the nervoustides, Of: grim and ghostly foes when free, 


















































































































































Whose broken rollers slosh away, — They may atlast unloosetheirgreat 
Defeated.from its sides. Red voice of Victory. 
Clement Wood. y = 
————=\ : \ 
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An Express Messenger’s Story 
By 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Itlustrated by Philip Lyford 


URING one spring of the early seventies 
Bill Knapp ran a hotel at the crossing 
of the Deadwood and Big Horn trails 
through Custer Valley. The hotel was of logs, 
two-storied, with partitions of sheeting to insure 
a certain privacy of sight, if not of sound; had 
three beds and a number of bunks, and boasted 


of a woman cook—one of the first in the hills. ° 


One evening Bill sat, chair-tilted against the 
logs of the hotel, waiting for the stage. By- 
and-by it drew in. 

“T got you a tenderfoot,” the driver 
remarked casually. 

The tenderfoot wore a light check suit 
and a flannel shirt whose collar was much too 
large for him. Billy took this all in while 
passing. 

“Can I get a shake-down here for tonight?” 
the tenderfoot inquired in a high, piping voice. 

“You kin,’ replied Billy shortly, and began 
to howl for Charley. 

The stranger picked up a small hand-satchel 
and followed Charley into the building. When, 
a little later, he reappeared for supper, he 
carried the hand-bag with him and placed it 
under the bench which flanked the table. After- 
ward he deposited it next to his hand while 
enjoying a pipe outside. Naturally all this 
did not escape Billy. 

The two men sat opposite each other and 
ate supper, which was served by the red- 
cheeked girl. 

Billy ate expansively and earnestly. Toward 
the close of the meal Charley slipped into 
place beside him. Charley was out of humor, 
and found the meat cold. 


He deposited the handbag next 
to his hand while enjoying a pipe 
outside. Naturally all this did 
not escape Billy. 


“Nell,” he cried, “‘this yere ain’t fitten for 
a hog to eat!” 

The girl did not mind, nor did Billy. It was 
the country’s mode of speech. The stranger 
dropped his knife. 

“T don’t wonder yo’ don’t like it, then!” said 
he, with a funny little flare of anger. 

“Meanin’ what?” shouted Charlie threaten- 
ingly. 

‘You shore mustn’t speak to a lady that 
way,” replied the stranger firmly, in his piping 
voice. 

Billy caught the point, and exploded in a 
mighty guffaw. 

“Bully fer you!’ he cried, slapping his 
knee. “Struck pyrites (he pronounced it “‘pie 
rights’’) fer shore that trip, Charley.” 

The girl, too, laughed, but quietly. She was 
a little touched. 

In the face of Billy’s approval the old man 
fell silent. 

About midnight the four inmates of the 
frontier hotel were awakened by a tremendous 
racket outside. The stranger arose, fully 
clothed, from his bunk, and peered through 
the narrow, open window. A dozen horses 
were standing grouped, in charge of a single 
mounted man, indistinguishable in the dark. 
Out of the open door a broad band of light 
streamed from the saloon, whence came the 
noise of voices and of boots tramping about. 


“Tt is Black Hank,” said Billy, at his elbow. 
“Black Hank and his outfit. He hitches to 
this yere snubbin’ post occasional.”’ 

Black Hank, in the Hills, would have trans- 
lated to Jesse James further south. 

The stranger turned, suddenly energetic. 

“Don’t you make no fight?” he asked. 

“Fight! said Billy, wondering. “Fight! 
Co’se not. Hank ain’t plunderin’ me none. He 
jest ambles along and helps himself, and leaves 
th’ dust fer it every shot. I jest lays low and 
lets him operate. I never has no dealin’s with 
him, understan’. He jest nat’rally waltzes in 
an’ plants his grub hooks on what he needs. | 
doesn’t know anything about it. I’m dead 
asleep.” 

He bestowed a shadowy wink upon the 
stranger. 

Below, the outlaws moved here and there. 

“Billy!” shouted a commanding voice, 
“Billy Knapp!” 

The hotelkeeper looked perplexed. 

“Now what’s he tollin’ for me?” he asked 
of the man by his side. 

“Billy! shouted the voice again, “come 
down here, you siwash. I want to palaver with 
you.” 

“All right, Hank,” replied Billy. 

He went to his ‘room’? and buckled on a 
heavy belt, then descended the steep stairs. 

The bar-room was lighted and filled with 


‘< 
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men. Some of them were eating and drinking; 
others were strapping provisions into portable 
form. Against the corner of the bar a tall 
figure of a man leaned, smoking—a man lithe, 
active and muscular, with a keen, dark face 
and black eyebrows which met over his nose. 
Billy walked directly to this man. 

“What is it?” he inquired shortly. “This 
yere ain’t in th’ agreement.” 

“I know that,” replied the stranger. 

“Then leave yore dust and vamoose.”’ 

“My dust is there,” said Black Hank, plac- 
ing his hand on a buckskin bag at his side, “‘and 
you’re paid, Billy Knapp. I want to ask you a 
question. Standing Rock has sent fifty thou- 
sand dollars to Buck Tail. The messenger went 
through here today. Have you seen 
him?” 

““‘Nary messenger,’ 
in relief. ‘Stage goes empty. 

Charley had crept down the stairs 
and into the room. 

“What ’n blazes you doin’ yere, 
you ranikaboo ijit?” asked Billy 
truculently. 

“That thar stage ain’t what 
you calls empty,” observed Charley, 
unmoved. 

A light broke on Billy’s mind. 
He remembered the valise which 
the stranger had so carefully 
guarded, and, though his common 
sense told him that an inoffensive 
non-combatant, such as his guest, 
would hardly be chosen as express 
messenger, still the bare possibility 
remained. 

“Yo’re right,’? he assented care- 
lessly, “that is—one_ tenderfoot, 
who knows as much of ridin’ express 
as a pig does of war.” 

“I notices he’s almighty particular 
"bout that thar carpet bag of his’n,” 
insisted Charley. 

The man against the counter had 
lost nothing of the scene. Billy’s 
denial, his hesitation, his half-truth, 
all looked suspicious to him. With 
one swift, round sweep of the arm 
he had Billy covered. Billy’s arms 
shot over his head without the 
necessity of a command. 

“Now,” said Black Hank angrily, 
in a low tone, “I want to know 
why you tried the monkey game.” 

Billy, wary and unafraid, replied 
that he had tried no game, that he 
had forgotten the tenderfoot for a 
moment, and that he did not believe 
the latter would prove to be the 
sought-for express messenger. 

One of the men, at a signal from 
his leader, relieved Billy’s belt of 
considerable weight. Then the latter 
was permitted to sit on a cracker box. Two 
more mounted the little stairs. In a moment 
they returned to report that the upper story 
contained no human beings, strange or other- 
wise, except the girl, but that there remained 
a small trunk. Under further orders they 
dragged the trunk down into the bar-room. 
It was broken open and found to contain 
clothes of the plainsman’s cut, material and 
state of wear, a neatly folded Mexican saddle, 
showing use, and a rawhide quirt. 

“Tenderfoot?” said Black Hank contemptu- 
ously. 

The outlaws had already scattered outside 
to look for the trail. In this they were unsuc- 
cessful, reporting, indeed, that not the faintest 
sign indicated escape in any direction. 

Billy knew his man. The tightening of Black 
Hank’s close-knit brows meant but one thing. 
One does not gain chieftainship of any kind 
in the West without propping ascendancy with 
acts of ruthless decision. Billy leaped from his 
cracker box with the suddenness of the 
puma and seized Black Hank firmly about 
the waist. 

It was a gallant attempt, but unsuccessful. 
In a moment Billy was pinioned to the floor 
and Black Hank was rubbing his abraded fore- 
arm. After that, the only question was whether 
it should be rope or bullet. 


> replied Billy, 
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Now, when Billy had gone down stairs, the 
stranger had wasted no more time at the win- 
dow. He had in his possession fifty thousand 
dollars in greenbacks which he was to deliver 
as soon as possible to the Buck Tail Agency 
in Wyoming. The necessary change of stage 
lines had forced him to stay over night at 
Billy Knapp’s hotel. 

The messenger seized his bag and softly ran 
along through the canvas-partitioned room 
wherein Billy slept, to a narrow window which 
he had already noticed gave out almost directly 
into the pine woods. The window was of oiled 
paper, and its catch baffled him. He knew it 
should slide back, but it refused to slide for 
him. He did not dare to break the paper be- 
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The huddled figure on the floor reminded them of 
what might happen. They obeyed. 


cause of the crackling noise. A voice at his 
shoulder startled him. 

“T’ll show you,” whispered the red-cheeked 
girl. 

“There you are!” she whispered, showing 
him the open window. 

“Thank you,’ he stammered painfully. 

“That’s all right,” she said heartily, ‘tI owe 
you that for calling old whiskers off his bronc. 

The messenger, trembling with self-con- 
sciousness, climbed hastily through the open 
window, ran the broad loop of the satchel up 
his arms, and, instead of dropping to the ground, 
as the girl had expected, swung himself lightly 
into the branches of a rather large scrub oak 
that grew near. 

Two men mounted the stairway. They 
examined the rooms of the upper story hastily 
but carefully, paying scant attention to her, 
and departed swearing. 

At the window she knelt, clasping her hands 
and placing her head between her bare arms. 
Suddenly she raised her head. A voice next 
her ear had addressed her. 

“Here, outside,” came the low, guarded 
voice. “In the tree.” 

“What you doin’ there? 
vamoosed.” 

“It was safest here,” explained the stranger. 
“T left no trail.” 


Thought you’d 
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“But, ma’am, I took the liberty of speakin’ 
to you because you seem to be in trouble. Of 
course I ain’t got no right to ask, an’ if you 
don’t care to tell me—” 

“They’re goin’ to kill Billy!’ broke in Nell, 
with a sob. 

“What for?” 

“T don’t jest rightly make out. They’re after 
some one, and they thinks Billy’s cachin’ him. 
I reckon it’s you. Billy ain’t cachin’ nothin’; 
but they thinks he is.” 

“It’s me they’s after, all right. Now you 
knows where I am, why don’t you tell them and 
save Billy?” 

The girl started, but her keen Western mind 
saw the difficulty at once. 

“They thinks Billy pertects you 
rz jest the same.” 
oF atta “TI got a job on hand,” said he, 
| he: which same I oughta put through 
“ty without givin’ attention on anythin’ 
else. As a usual play, folks don’t 
care for me, and I don’t care much 
for folks. Women especially. They 
drives me plumb tired. 

But, you treated me white 
tonight! 

The girl heard a faint scramble, 
then the soft pat of someone land- 
ing on his feet. 

The men below stairs, after some 
discussion, had decided on bullet. 

In order not to delay matters the 
execution was fixed for the present 
time and place. Billy stood with 
his back to the logs of his own 
hotel, his hands and feet bound, but 
his eyes uncovered. He had never 
lost his nerve. In the short respite 
during preparation he told his oppo- 
nents what he thought of them. 

Black Hank distributed three men 
to do the business. There were no 
heroics. The execution of this man 
was necessary to him, not because 
he was particularly angry over the 
escape of the messenger—he 
expected to capture that individual 
in due time—but in order to pre- 
serve his authority over his men. 
He was in the act of moving back 
to give the shooters room when he 
heard the door open and shut. 

He turned. Before the door stood 
a small, consumptive-looking man 
in a light check suit. The tender- 
foot carried two short-barreled 
Colt’s revolvers, one of which he 
presented directly at Black Hank. 

“Hands up!” he commanded 
Sharply. 

Hank was directly covered, so he 
obeyed. The newcomer’s eyes had 
a strangely restless quality. Of the 
other dozen inmates of the room, eleven were 
firmly convinced that the weapon and eye 
not directed at their leader were personally 
concerned with themselves. The twelfth 
thought he saw his chance. To the bewildered 
onlookers there seemed to be a flash and a 
bang instantaneous. One of the stranger’s 
weapons still pointed at Black Hank’s breast; 
the second, at each of the others. Only 
the twelfth man, he who had seen his chance, 
had collapsed forward to the floor. No one 
could assure himself positively that he had 
discerned the slightest motion on the part of 
the stranger. 

“Now,” said the latter sharply, ‘fone at a 
time, gentlemen. Drop your gun!’’ This last 
to Black Hank. ‘‘Muzzle down. Drop it! 
Correct.” 

One of the men in the back of the room 
stirred slightly on the ball of his foot. 

“Steady there!’ said the stranger. The man 
stiffened. 

“Next gent,’? went on the little man, subtly 
indicating another. 

One after another the pistols clashed to 
the floor. Not for an instant could a single 
inmate of the apartment, armed or unarmed, 
flatter himself that his slightest motion was 
overlooked. They were like tigers on the 
crouch, ready to [Continued on page twelve] 
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ASOLINE has come to be one of 

the great necessities of war, just 

as it is of ordinary business. 

And the federal authorities, in order to 

conserve the supply of gasoline as much 

as possible, asked the owners of motor 

ears to refrain from driving their cars 
on Sundays. 

The idea behind this request is to 
conserve gasoline without interfering 
in any way with the use of motor cars 
for business, as physicians and others 
who must use their cars on Sundays are 
exempt. A most commendable spirit 
has been shown by motor car owners In 
this respect, and very few violations 
have been reported. 

But the conservation of gasoline 
should not be confined to Sundays. By 
observing certain rules and precautions, 
it is possible for the drivers of cars to 
save a considerable amount of gasoline 
during the week without depriving 
themselves of the use of their cars. 

Economy in gasoline consumption 
naturally starts with the design of the 
motor in the car. You can’t get econ- 
omy froma wasteful motor. The Buick 
owner, however, is well fortified in this 
respect because during the develop- 
ment of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
the strictest attention has been paid to 
economy. It is true that the Buick 
motor has always been noted for its 
power, but power alone may be secured 
by increasing the size or the number of 
the cylinders on almost any motor. The 
suecess of the Buick motor is largely 
attributable to the fact that it develops 
the maximum of power from a given 
quantity of gasoline. That is true 
economy and is made possible by several 
unique features of design, chief of which 
is the fact that the Buick motor has 
less water jacketed space than any 
other type of motor. 


TMHEN comes the question of driving 

—of operating the motor in such a 
manner as to secure the maximum 
mileage from every gallon of gasoline. 
Simple as this may seem, and is, the 
fact still remains that not all drivers 
get the best efficiency possible from 
their motors. For this reason it is 
quite important that the dealer should, 
when turning a new car over to the 
purchaser, be sure that he is familiar 
with all the driving adjustments and 
the conditions under which they should 
and should not be used. 

Great progress has been made in the 
past few years in.carburetion and in- 
take manifold construction, and it is 
an actual fact that the Buick car of 
today has a far better gasoline mileage 
on low grade gasoline than the cars of 
seven or eight years ago achieved on 
high test gasoline. 

In addition to improvements in the 
carburetor itself, the old choker wire 
that was then pulled out while crankmg 








the car has been extended to the dash 
and the choker has been developed into 
a dash adjustment for the carburetor, 
to meet any driving conditions that 
may be encountered. Naturally, a 
little practice in the use of this dash 
adjustment is necessary to get the best 
results, just as it is necessary to have 
some practice to shift gears smoothly 
and noiselessly. In order to thoroughly 
explain the simple functions of this 
dash adjustment, a special article has 
been prepared for this issue of the Buick 
Bulletin and will be found on page 12. 


EXT comes the manipulation of the 

spark lever. Probably every driver 
knows the principle under which the 
spark is regulated to the speed of the 
motor, but many of them fail to apply 
their knowledge in all cases. The spark 
in the motor should take place at the 
completion of the compression stroke 
on the upward travel of the piston, so 
that the charge may be ignited at the 
instant the piston is starting on its 
downward travel. This, however, is a 
rule to which there is the usual excep- 
tion. When the motor is traveling at 
a good rate of speed the spark should 
take place slightly before the piston 
reaches the top of its stroke, because a 
certain instant of time is required for 
the charge to ignite and expand, and 
the finished driver will take advantage 
of this instant by advancing his spark 
lever to the point where he secures the 
most power and efficiency from the 
gasoline. 

But the advantage gained from the 
advanced spark at high speeds is not 
only lost at low speed, but actually 
operates to the disadvantage of both 
motor and mileage. This disadvantage 
is usually signalled to the driver by a 
“spark knock,” which is caused by the 
premature ignition of the charge. The 
upcoming piston is met by the force of 
the expanding gases and must resist 
them until it can pass its highest pomt 
and start on the downward travel. 
Indeed, if it were not for the weight of 
the flywheel and the momentum of the 
car, the piston would be forced back 
down again. <A good driver will not 
wait for the spark knock to notify him. 
As soon as he slows the motor down he 
will retard the spark sufficiently to 
take care of the reduced motor speed. 


eee question of letting the motor 
idle when standing still has been 
brought up many times. The answer 
must be left to the judgment of the 
individual operator. The Buick motor 
when turning over slowly without a 
load burns very little gasoline—much 
less in a few minutes of idling than 
would be required to start the motor 
by operating the choker and drawing in 
arich, heavy charge. The hand throttle 
on the steering wheel quadrant is 


adjusted, when the car leaves the fac- 
tory, so that the motor turns over quite 
slowly with the throttle closed. If 
your motor seems to idle too fast, the 
hand throttle should be adjusted by 
means of the set screw on the carbu- 
retor throttle valve lever. 

In starting the motor, the driver 
should naturally be governed by 
weather conditions and the temperature 
of themotor itself. In cold weather, with 
a cold motor, it is of course necessary 
to use the choker, but not so liberally 
as to flood the cylinders with raw gaso- 
line. With a warm motor it is not 
necessary to use the choker at all in 
starting. 

In stopping the motor when you 
expect to start it again shortly, it is 
well to open the throttle wide, without 
touching the choker, and draw in a 
full charge of vaporized mixture with 
the last two or three revolutions of the 
motor for use in starting again. If you 
are putting the car away for the night, 
or for a considerable length of time, it 
is best not to do this, because as soon 
as the motor gets cold the mixture will 
condense and you will have to use the 
choker when you wish to start again. 


TUDY the use of the throttle, and 

avoid opening it suddenly while the 
motor is running. This practice 1s 
wasteful, because it introduces a larger 
charge of mixture than the motor can 
accommodate at that speed. Gradu- 
ally opening the throttle permits the 
motor to accelerate normally and con- 
‘verts all the gasoline into power. This 
explains why one driver can drive a 
ear up a hill in high gear, while another 
driver with the same car will fail to 
make the same hill on high. The first 
driver increases his speed gradually, 
while the second attempts to rush the 
hill, chokes his motor with an over-rich 
mixture and must then shift to second 
to work off the excess fuel. To illus- 
trate this point to your own satisfac- 
tion, open the throttle suddenly when 
the motor is idling, then close it and 
see how the motor picks up speed 
working off the extra charge. 

The Buick owner who puts these sug- 
gestions into practice, in connection 
with those offered in the article on page 
12 above referred to, will bring about 
results that will be eminently satisfac- 
tory to him. In the first place, he will 
be feeding the fuel to his motor so 
scientifically that the motor will have 
a chance to digest it thoroughly, which 
makes for excellent performance over 
a much longer period of time than 
otherwise. 

Secondly, and more important under 
present conditions, he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is 
effecting a real economy in fuel at a 
time when fuel should be conserved by 
every patriotic citizen. 


= Pat 
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HE discovery of steel was 

followed by a tremendous 

revolution in manufacture, 
and the more modern discovery 
of heat treatment has had an effect 
that is almost as far-reaching, par- 
ticularly where strength, resistance 
to wear and lightness are impor- 
tant factors. It is literally true 
that without heat treatment the 
modern automobile could never 
have been brought to its present 
high state of efficiency. 

Plain carbon steel of good quality 
has the properties of strength, 
ductility and resistance to shock. 
By the scientific use of heat treat- 
ment these properties can be greatly 
improved, and in recent years alloy 
steels have been developed, which, 
after heat treatment, give results 
vastly superior to those of the best heat 
treated carbon steels. Thus, by making 
certain parts of stronger and tougher 
steel, it is possible to increase their dura- 
bility and at the same time decrease their 
weight. 

The whole theory of heat treating 
hinges around the fact that every kind 
of steel has what is termed a “critical 
point”’—i. e., a point to which it may be 
heated without changing its structure, 
but when it is heated somewhat beyond 
this point and cooled, its structure 
becomes much improved and _ refined, 
with a corresponding improvement. in 
its utility for special purposes. 

At the Buick plant there are heat treat- 
ing departments in connection with 
different factories, so arranged as to per- 
form the heat treating operations at the 
proper stage of manufacturing without 
interfering with the system of progres- 
sive manufacture. Each of these depart- 
ments is organized and equipped to give 
the exact heat treatment required by 
the particular parts handled there, as 
specified by the Buick engineers. 


HE upbuilding of the steel structure 

naturally starts with the raw material. 
For example, a large percentage of the heat 
treated parts entering into the makeup of Buick 
cars is made from drop forgings. The drop 
forgings, in turn, are made from bar stock, built 
to Buick specifications at some of the large steel 
mills. Now, just any bar stock at all cannot be 
used for any and all forgings. The work the fin- 
ished part is to do must be taken into considera- 
tion by the engineers so that the bar stock may 
be ordered with the right percentage of carbon 
or special alloy to give the required quality of 
toughness, hardness, etc., after heat treatment. 
Thus the specifications for crankshaft stock 
are entirely different from those for trans- 
mission gear stock, because the crankshaft 
must have toughness as its principal character- 
istic, while transmission gears must have 





Narrow lead baths for tempering parts. The pile of material at the right 
is powdered charcoal, used to prevent dross from forming on the surface. 





This automatic recording thermo-electric pyrometer records the tem= 
perature in each heat treating oven every eleven minutes. 
readings may be obtained at any time. 

partments are equipped with these scientific instruments. 





extremely hard teeth to resist the wear of con- 
stant service. 

The bar stock is made from castings, or 
ingots. These ingots are heated and passed 
between large rollers while hot, and as they 
are rolled and elongated by this action the 
coarse grained structure existing at the casting 
temperature is refined, blow holes are welded 
up, thus giving the material aclose-knit charac- 
ter of great uniformity. The temperature 
at which the rolling is finished is just above the 
critical point, so that the bar stock when ready 
for shipment not only contains the correct 
percentage of carbon or alloy, but its structure 
is very much improved. 

When the bar stock is received at the 
Buick factory it is tested in the chemical 
and physical laboratories, in order to make 


Special 
All Buick heat treating de: 


engineering department’s specifi- 


physical defects. 


article. All forgings are made 


stock, 


that follow. 


critical point of the metal, but 
experience and research have 
shown the engineers how this treat- 
ment can be varied in its appli- 
cation to suit the conditions that. 
each of the parts must encounter 
in service. For example, the principal 
requirement in the drive shafts in the 
rear axle is toughness—i. e., the structure: 
of the steel should be uniform through- 
out and not too hard. 

On the other hand, a differential gear 
should not be uniform throughout. The 
teeth should be extremely hard, to resist 
wear, while the interior structure should 
be very tough. After the gears have been 
forged and machined they are case 
hardened. This operation consists of 
placing the gears in sealed tubes contain- 
ing a material capable, when heated, of 
imparting a high percentage of carbon to 
the outer part of the gears. The com- 
bination of an extremely hard surface 
with a soft, tough core assures Buick 
owners of differential gears that are 
exactly made for the service required of 
them. 


ARBONIZING steel is quite a study 
all in itself. The carbonizing com- 
pound is placed in tubes or boxes and 
the parts to be carbonized are then 


After carbonizing, Buick camshafts are treated in this specially packed In the compound In such a Man- 
designed lead bath at the rate of one every four minutes. 


ner that there is sufficient compound on 
all sides of them to permit of their 
absorbing the carbon freely. The boxes or 
tubes are then carefully sealed with fire clay so 
that none of the gases can escape. In some 
cases it is desired to carbonize only a portion 
of each part. This is done by copper plating 
the parts all over and then scraping the copper 
off the portions to be carbonized. The carbon 
will not penetrate the copper but will be ab- 
sorbed where the copper is scraped off. This 
method is followed in such parts as bearing 
races, where it is desirable to have an extremely 
hard face backed by less brittle material. 

In the case of many heat treated parts that 
require machining operations to complete 
them, the practice is to machine them before 
heat treatment, while the material is still soft 
enough to machine readily. In this event the 


~ heating, instead of being done in furnaces, is 


Another type of lead baths. These low, flat baths are used 
for hardening certain parts in lead. 


certain that it conforms to the: 
cations and is entirely free from 


Buick drop forging methods. 
have been described in a previous. 


from carefully manufactured bar 
to make sure that the 
forged blanks contain the right 
material to secure the best results. 
from the heat treating operations. 


As stated above, the science of 
heat treating centers about the 
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done in great pots of heated lead, 
which insures the proper penetration 
of the heat to every part of the 
metal, but absolutely prevents the 
formation of scale on the outside of 
the part. 


HE furnaces in which the heat 

treatment is done are of the first 
importance, and throughout the 
Buick heat treating departments 
the furnaces have been especially 
designed for the work they have to 
do. Some of these furnaces are of 
great size, while others are much 
smaller. But in all of them, the first 
requisite is to see that the heat is 
distributed evenly to the very center 
of the parts being treated. This is 
what is termed a soaking heat and 
is continued for a number of hours in 
order that the structure of the 
metal in the finished parts will be 
perfectly uniform. 





Parts to be carbonized are placed in these carbonizing furnaces, 
after which they are allowed to cool in the pipes or boxes. 


Each Buick furnace is fitted with thermo- 
electric pyrometers, which tell accurately just 
what the temperature in any furnace is at any 
given time or over a period of time. These 
pyrometers are of the most improved type, 
with recording attachments, so that the men in 
charge of the work can go to the pyrometer at 
the end of the day or at any time during the day 
and tell just the degree of heat that has been 
applied to every part treated during that day, 
and the length of time the heat has been applied. 
This is a very essential part of heat treatment, 
because in order to get uniformly good results 
from heat treatment it is necessary to keep the 
heat just above the critical point for a sufficient 
length of time to insure that the parts have 
been correctly heated throughout. 

After heating, comes the quenching opera- 
tion, which must also be suited to each individ- 
ual part. Some parts are quenched in water, 
while others that might be warped from the 
hardening strains, are quenched more slowly 
in a special grade of oil. 


HE last phase of heat treating is the ““draw- 

ing’ operation, in which the 
parts are heated at a very low 
temperature. Drawing is a sort 
of annealing process, to replace 
some of the hardness resulting 
from the quenching operation 
with a certain degree of tough- 
ness. In the case of gears with 
extremely hard teeth, the heat is 
kept just high enough to toughen 
and remove strains without hav- 
ing any appreciable effect on the 
hardness of the teeth. 


The inspection system followed 
throughout the heat treating 
departments is most thorough. 
Such parts as are heat treated 
but not case hardened are tested 
with the Brinell testing machine. 
This machine contains a hard 
steel ball which is pressed against 
the part to be tested. A uniform 
pressure is maintained and by 


surfaces. 
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Buick camshafts are packed in long malleable iron tubes, 
surrounded by carbonizing material to case harden the 
The ends of the tubes are sealed with fire clay. 


measuring the depth of the depression made 
by the ball, it is possible to tell whether the 
part is too hard, too soft or just right. Some 
case hardened parts are tested with the sclero- 
scope, which tests the hardness of the part 
by measuring the height to which a diamond 
pointed steel ball will rebound when dropped 
from a certain height on the part. 


In addition to these tests, samples are taken 
from each lot of heat treated parts and sent to 
the laboratories, where they are tested on ma- 
chines which check their physical properties. 
Other parts are broken and the fractures exam- 
ined under the microscope to see that the steel 
structure is up to the specified standard. 
Chemical tests are also made to check up the 
percentage of carbon or alloy in the steels. 
Copies of these reports are sent to the heads of 
the respective heat treating departments in 
order that they may be fully informed at all 
times of the results of their work. 

Some parts are given a double heat treatment 
in order to give them exceptional strength or 
long wearing qualities. 





Rolling mill for rolling the taper on Buick driving axle 
shafts, instead of machining the taper. 
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HERE are also some castings 

entering into the construction of 
Buick cars that are annealed in the 
heat treating department. This prac- 
tice is followed in order to avoid the 
possibility of warping, which might 
sometimes result from strains caused 
by the outside of the castings cooling 
quicker than the inside. This is one 
reason why Buick pistons fit per- 
fectly for an unlimited length of time. 
By annealing the pistons before the 
machine work is done, the strains 
are done away with, and when the 
pistons are machined they will stay 
perfectly round. For the same 
reason, Buick piston rings are 
thoroughly seasoned before grinding. 

The method of handling material 
in the heat treating departments is 
very much the same as in other 
Buick departments. The quenching 
vats are conveniently located beside 


Different types of baths—cyaniding, oil tempering, tempering 
in nitrate and heat treating in lead. 


the furnaces and lead pots, so that the parts 
may be quenched as soon as ready without loss 
of time or rehandling. Suitable racks and con- 
tainers are provided for handling the parts in 
quantity, both to and from the furnaces, 
electric floor trucks being used to transport 
them. Carbonizing material is mixed and 
sround at a central point and placed in chain 
bucket conveyors that deliver it to the work- 
men ready for use. 

Every one of the hundreds of drop forgings 
used in Buick cars is thoroughly heat treated 
before use, and the high standard set for the 
various heat treating operations is constantly 
maintained by close co-operation between the 
engineers and the heat treating experts. 


ITH heat treating equipment and 
methods such as are found in all Buick 
heat treating departments, great uniformity 
in the quality of the finished parts is assured. 
And because heat treating raises the elastic 
limit (working load) of the steel to a really 
wonderful degree, it is possible by the use of 
heat treating to actually reduce the w eight of 
hundreds of working parts at 
the same time that their strength 
is being increased. A series of 
exhaustive tests in the engineer- 
ing department determines the 
maximum strain that a given 
part will encounter in service, 
to which is added a liberal mar- 
sin for safety’s sake. A part 
that is not overloaded should 
wear for an indefinite length of 
time, because as long as the 
critical point is not reached it 
may be subjected to strain mil- 
lions of times without injury. 
So, in addition to the tests 
given in the manufacturing de- 
partments, a certain percentage 
of each lot of heat treated parts 
is tested in the engineering 
laboratories, to see that produc- 
tion is running uniformly in 
accordance with specifications. 
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Seven-Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 
Price $1,885.00 


Three-Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 
Price $1,595.00 


Five-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-47, Price $2,195.00 
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Five-Passenger Open Model H-Six-45 
Price $1595.00 
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Four-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-46 
s body types, com- Price $2,085 
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Seven-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50, Price $2,585.00 
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Fire Chief’s Buick Roadster fitted with large and small chemical tanks, © 
Ottumwa, Iowa. This car has served for nine months without trouble of 
any kind. It was equipped by the Davis Auto Co., Buick dealers. 










J. W. Calhoun lives in Ottumwa, and operates the Eldon Telephone Co., at Eldon, 
la. “Iuse my Buick every day going to and from Eldon and Ottumwa and in 
running the telephone lines. It gives the most efficient service of any car I ever had.” 





C. E. Fahrney, Manager of the Ottumwa Railway and Light Co., writes: 
‘This car was purchased eight months ago, to be used as a Manager's business 
car. We are very well pleased with it.” 











“In purchasing walnut logs for the Government I drive some 15,000 miles a 
P f é : s 

season. I consider the Buick the best car for business purposes and uninter- 
rupted service I could own.” —Alva Garrett, Keokuk, Iowa. 






> 


Horace A. Brown, Superintendent of the Ottumwa Water 
Works: “We purchased this car in the spring of 1917 and 
have used it continuously. We believe it to be the best car 


on the market regardless of price, for uses such as ours.” 











“T use my E-49 Buick in my undertaking business and find it reliable at all times.” J. Laie ale 3 Ee) Dain Mfg. Co., of Ottumwa, Towa: 
: aa -« Clomicites Kieokal lowe This is the third Buick I have owned. I believe I am safe in 
? : saying that the Buick is the best business car onthe market.” 








“The farm which I operate is six miles from the city, and the drug business in the 
city. They have been thoroughly managed by use of the Buick, which has proven 
to be a good investment.”—W, H. Mynard, Ottumwa, Towa. 


W. J. Sutton, plumbing contractor, Keokuk, Iowa: “My car is in use every 
day for business purposes. It is particularly useful in transferring men 
and materials from one job to another.” 
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This party of early Buick owners came to Flint in June, 1909, and each 
drove his own car through to his home in . . Woodstock, Ill. 
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The first Buick car in this picture was driven from the factory to Woodstock. 
Ill., in 1904, and covered 200,000 miles in the livery business of C. Beardsly 
& Son. Nos. 2 and 3 are : — 
1906 models, owned by C. ee, sb. 
F’. Thorne and Fred Welt- : : 

zien, respectively. 





Mr. Harry Locke, of Los Angeles, makes good roads maps with the aid of his 


Buick car. This picture of the inseparable pair was taken in the petrified 
forest of Arizona during one of Mr. Locke’s long trips. 









Mrs. George Rockwell and her daughter, Frances, operate two farms 
in the vicinity of Galesburg, Ill., by the use of their Buick Sedan. 
The car has been driven more than 12,000 miles and they are highly 
pleased with it. 


Pe 


Mr. A. B. Shetter, of Middletown, Ohio, is an energetic Buick dealer and 
the proud proprietor of this modern sales and service establishment. Mr. 
Shetter puts most of the emphasis on the service. 





This car was driven from the factory to Ringwood, Ill, in May, 
1907, and delivered to the owner, Mr. John Carry, by the 
Suick dealers at Woodstock, Messrs. Schuett and Schaaf. 
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family of Skidmore, Missouri, are bankers and farmers. By the use oy their five 
Buick cars they are able to manage an extensive banking business as well as a farm of 1800 acres. 
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if Motorists in Shawnee, Oklahoma, have no trouble in This picture was contributed by Mr. N. C. Tuxbury, of Cape Colony, South Africa, 
locating the Buick dealer. The Broadway Garage and was taken during a 3000-mile trip throug the country. Note the long stretch 
has 100 feet front and 190 feet on the side street. 


os good, level highway, 

















Adjusting the Carburetor 

HE standard adjustment of the carbu- 

retor which will give the maximum mileage 

with the best all around driving, is as fol- 

lows: The gasoline needle valve at the bottom 

of carburetor (3) should be open approximately 

one full turn, and the end of the air adjusting 

screw (5) just above the float bowl, should 

stand flush with the end of the ratchet spring 
(4). To get this result, adjust as follows: 

Turn the gasoline needle valve on bottom 
of carburetor (3) to the right until it stops, and 
then turn back to the left one complete turn. 
Make sure that the air adjusting screw (5) 
is flush with the end of the ratchet spring (4). 

With dash adjustment (6) turned to “Hot,” 
start and run motor until the intake manifold 
feels warm. 

Retard the spark and close the throttle on 
steering wheel gradually until the motor idles. 
If motor tends to stop when the throttle is 
closed, either the throttle idling screw 
(7) is not screwed in far enough, or the 
air adjusting screw (5) must be screwed 
in farther. 

To get a good idle of the motor, 
adjust throttle idling screw (7), and also 
adjust air adjusting screw (5) as loosely 
as possible without making the motor 
miss or run rough. 

To test the above adjustment, the 
motor should accelerate from an idle 
as follows: 

With advanced spark it should accel- 
erate without a back fire on both hot 
and cold air. 

With retarded spark it should accel- 
erate on hot air without a back fire, but 
should back fire when accelerated on 
cold air. 

These accelerations should be tried 
several times to make sure of the ad- 
justment. 

If the motor does not back fire with 
retarded spark and cold air, the car- 
buretor is set too rich and this can be 


1 and 2—Air intakes. 
spring. 5S—Air adjusting screw. 
‘*Hot.’’ Dotted lines indicate positions for ‘‘Cold’’ and ‘‘Choke.’’ 
7—Throttle idling screw. 
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In the September issue of the Buick Bulletin, 
on page 12, an article was written on the sub: 
ject of ‘‘Adjusting the Front Wheels.’’ 


In giving directions for checking the toe-in, an 
error was made by stating that (A) should be 
about *%%" greater than (B), and in reality this 
should be(B) should be about *%" greaterthan(A). 





remedied by turning the needle valve (3) to 
the right and at the same time tightening the 
air adjusting screw (5) to keep the idle until 
above conditions are met. 

On the other hand, if the motor back fires on 
advanced spark and cold air, the carburetor is 
too lean and may be made richer to meet the 
above conditions by turning the needle valve 
(3) to the left and loosening the air adjusting 
screw (5) to keep the idle. 

The carburetor should be checked frequently 
to see if the above conditions are being obtained 
and the temperature of the air entering the 









adjustment is turn to 
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make an extremely rich mixture. 


car in lrim 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 






3—Needle valve. 4—Air adjusting screw 
6—Dash adjustment turned to 


&—Side view of dash adjustment. 
9—When dash adjustment is turned to ‘‘Hot,’’ hot air from the 
exhaust manifold enters the carburetor here. 
**Cold,’’ the valve raises to cover the hot air 
port and this cold air port admits cold air to the carburetor. 
When the dash adjustment is turned to ‘‘Choke’’ both these ports 
are closed, leaving only a small opening to admit air enough to 


10—When dash 
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carburetor should be regulated to give the 
desired results while driving. 

In starting the motor, turn the dash adjust- 
ment (6) to “Choke” until the motor starts, and 


then turn it immediately to “Hot.” It should 
be left at ““Hot”’ only long enou gh for the motor 
to become well warmed up, when the dash 
adjustment should be turned to “Cold” and 
left in that position. These directions apply 
to normal temperatures and weather condi- 
tions, and the driver will soon learn to handle 
the dash adjustment to take care of colder 
temperatures. For example, on a very cold 
winter day it may be necessary to drive with 
the dash adjustment turned somewhere between 
“Hot” and ‘‘Cold”’ all the time, the exact posi- 
tion to be determined by finding out where the 
most satisfactory perform ance of the motor is 
secured. The adjustment should be kept as 
near ‘‘Cold’”’ as good performance permits. 

When the dash adjustment is turned to 
“Choke,” both the hot and cold air 
inlets are shut off and only enough air 

-enters to make a combustible mixture 
at a low temperature. This mixture 
is entirely too rich for driving. 

When the dash adjustment is turned 
to “Hot,” the carburetor is fed with 
hot air from the chamber around the 
exhaust manifold, entering at points (1) 
and (2). This gives a satisfactory mix- 
ture while the car is warming up. 

When the dash adjustment is turned 
to “Cold,” the carburetor draws its air 
from the outside, and if the carburetor 
itself is properly adjusted gives the 
right mixture for ordinary driving 
temperatures. 

Turning the dash adjustment to a 
position somewhere between “‘Hot”’ and 
“Cold,” on cold days, may be done 
in such a manner as to feed the air to 
the carburetor at about the same tem- 
perature as the outside air in warm 
weather, thus assuring a mixture that 
affords both performance and economy. 
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BILLY’S TENDERFOOT 


Continued from page four 


spring the moment the man’s guard lowered. 
It did not lower. The huddled figure on the 
floor reminded them of what might happen. 
They obeyed. 

“Step back!’? commanded the stranger next. 
In a moment he had them standing in a row 
against the wall, rigid, upright, their hands over 
their heads. Then, for the first time, the stranger 
moved from his position by the door. 

“Call her,”’ he said to Billy—‘‘the girl.” 

Billy raised his voice. “Nell! O, Nell!’ 

In a moment she appeared in the doorway 
at the foot of the stairs, without hesitation or 
fear. 

“Would you just as soon, ma’am, if it ain’t 
troublin’ you too much, just sort of naturally 
untie Billy?’ requested the stranger. 

She did so. The hotelkeeper stretched his 
arms. ; 

“‘Now pick up them guns, please.” 

The two set about it. 

““Where’s that infernal old reprobate?” 
howled Billy suddenly, looking for Charley. 

The patriarch had quietly slipped away. 

“You can drop them arms,” advised the 
stranger, lowering the muzzles of his weapons. 

The stranger suddenly picked up one of 
the Colt’s single-action revolvers which lay 
on the floor, and holding the trigger back 
against the guard, exploded the six charges 
by hitting the hammer smartly with the palm 
of his hand. In the thrusting motion of this 
discharge he evidently had design, for the first 


six wine glasses on Billy’s bar were shivered. 
It was wonderful work, rattling fire, quicker 
than a self-cooker oven. 

The stranger dropped the smoking Colts 
and quietly reproduced his own short-barreled 
arms from his side pockets. Billy broke the 
spell at last. 

“That’s shootin’! he observed with a sigh. 

“The fifty thousand is outside,” said the 


UNITED 
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American Library Association 
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United War Work Campaign 


November 11-18, 1918 


$170,500,000 


For the Boys Here and Over There 














stranger. “Do you want ’em?” ‘There was 
no reply. 

‘‘T aims to pull out on one of these here 
broncs of yours,”’ said he. “‘Billy, he’s all right. 
He doesn’t know nothin’ about me.” 

He collected the six-shooters from the floor. 

“T just takes these with me for a spell,” he 
remarked. ‘You finds them, if you looks hard, 
along on th’ trail—likewise your broncs.” 

He backed toward the door. 

‘I’m layin’ for the man that sticks his head 
outen that door,” he warned. 

“Stranger,” called Black Hank, as he neared 
the door. 

The little man paused. 

“Might I ask your name?” 

“My name is Alfred,” replied the latter. 

Black Hank looked chagrined. 

“‘T’ve heard tell of you,’’ he remarked. 

The stranger’s eye ran over the room and 
encountered that of the girl. 
himself and blushed. 

“Good night,” he said hastily, and dis- 
appeared. A moment later the beat of hoofs 
became audible as he led the bunch of horses 
away. 

For an instant no one spoke. Then Billy: 
‘Hank, I means to stand pat with you; but 
you let that kid alone or I plugs you!’ Billy 
was the only man armed. 

“Kid!” grunted Hank. ‘“‘Alfred a kid! I’ve 
heard tell of him.’ 

“What have you heard?” inquired the girl. 

““He’s the plumb best scout on the southern 
trail and the best pistol shot in the West,’” 
replied Black Hank. 





He shrank into | 
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ARGE business institutions throughout duction of munitions, they manufacture a withaspecial compartment at the rear for 
4 the country have found the motor car _ broad line of products that are useful both carrying a complete line of samples. Sixty 
indispensable for the use of their selling inmanufacture and agriculture. Sothereis of these cars are already in use, and the 
forces, particularly where their goods are no section of the country which they can number is being increased as fast as they 
marketed through a large number of deal- afford to leave unworked. can get the various territories organized 
ers over a wide territory. After many years of experiment with var- properly. The only change necessary is 

The Du Pont Company is a notable ex- ious methods, they have equipped their altering the rear deck of the car to accom- 
ample. In addition to their extensive pro- selling forces with Buick Roadsters, fitted modate the box. 





This Model 17 Buick covered 40,000 miles in ios work up to 1913, when it was 

sold to another livery concern which used it three years more. It has been used 

since by the Shefficld Farms Co., Inc., of Hobart, N. Y., to haul this skimmed milk 
tractor —w eight 9,400 pounds. 


When the Delco-Light salesman calls at a farmhouse, he is ready to demonstrate 

how that house can be lighted through the medium of Delco-Light. All that is 

necessary is to start the Delco outfit going, without removing it from the car, 
give the desired demonstration and, w hen. finished, drive on to the next house. 
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The Kaiser has more enemies in more countries than 

any man that ever lived. This picture shows the 

Shanghai Volunteer Corps in a patriotic demonstra- 

tion in Shanghai, escorting a tank mounted on a 

Buick chassis by the Shanghai Buick dealers, Messrs. 
H. S. Honigsberg & Co. 


Women Buick owners the country over are using their cars 

to excellent advantage in patriotic work of all kinds. Mrs. 

T. F. Birmingham, of Galesburg, Ill., drove her Buick coupe 

every day last winter, spring and summer in the interest of 
Red Cross work. 


Mr. J. C. Hitchman, of Santo Domingo, 

sends this picture of a Buick car in the 

recent Red Cross parade there. Mr. 

Hitchman, in addition to being the 

Buick dealer, is president of the Bank 
of Santo Domingo. 


FOR x 
HUMANITY 


CAVILEZ ATION Ve \ 


This car was decorated and driven by the Muswellbrook Branch Red Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Northrup carried away first prize with their decorated Buick car in the 
Cross Society for the Red Cross Day competition at Muswellbrook, Fourth of July parade at Woodward, Okla., and then donated the moncy to the Red Cross. 
New South Wales, Australia. It took first prize, as well as the only other Mr. Northrup represented Uncle Sam, Miss Merle Hudson posed as the Goddess of Liberty 


car prizes offered—reverse race and musical chairs. The car is owned 
by the Buick dealers there, Messrs. Rennie and Stewart. 





Lord and Lady Buxter and the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, Here are two more Buick Valve-in-Head tanks, built by the Leyman-Buick Co., of Cincin- 





and Mr. Leo Fuller dressed as George Washin 


October 


Corporal Walter J. Baker gets the Buick 

Bulletin “ Over There.” “After I finish with 

it,” he writes, “I turn it over to other ardent 

Buick lovers and they too appreciate it very 

much. Keep turning them out.” Corporal 

Baker is with the 2nd Construction B. L. 
Co., at London. 


eton. 





South Africa, use this Buick car continuously. The picture was submitted nati, to help inthe sale of Liberty Bonds in that city. Mr. Leyman is chairman of Team U, 


by Messrs. G. North & Son, Buick dealers. 


which raised $6,000,000 in the last drive. 
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Farm Life Today is vastly different than it was twenty years ago. 
The change is due in no small measure to the motor car, which has 
made the farmer and his family active forces in every community, 
instead of being practically isolated for weeks at a time. 

The sound construction and high quality of 
Buick cars fit them for the hardest kind of 
all-around service. That is why Buick cars 
have been used in overwhelming numbers 
inrural communities for nearly twenty years. 


The farmer’s car must serve in every capac- 
ity. It must be ready for use at any season, 
powerful enough to carry a heavy load of 
supplies if need be and good enough to act 
as the family turnout. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 





——S 


VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK. 


You Can Make Your Schedule —with a Buick! 


You can catch your train or catch your man. You can lay your plans for 
the busiest of days with the care-free assurance that you can carry them 
out, no matter if they require your presence in a dozen parts of the city. 
Nearly twenty years of development have given Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars a tremendous asset from a business standpoint — the fac- 
ulty of performing under all conditions with clocklike consistency. 


ee 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


-Winter-Hebb Complete Printing Service Detroit 
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In this issue—“ EMPTY HOUSE” — by Owen Oliver 
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Keep the Home-fires Burning 


Keep the Home-fires burning, There’s a Silver lining 

While your hearts are yearning, Through the dark cloud shining, 
Though your lads are far away Turn the dark cloud inside out, 
They dream of Home; Till the boys come Home. 
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E had not been particularly fond of the 
H house when they lived in it and he could 

not make out why he had asked for the 
key. It was just a fancy that came into his 
head when he saw it standing empty. The 
agent happened to live right opposite and he 
had acted on the impulse. 

The house had been vacant for a good while, 
itseemed. The grass had grown over the path 
and there was moss in the corner of the steps. 
The key grated in the lock and would not move 
at first. 

It was always a troublesome door to open. 
Vi used to rush up-stairs like a hurricane to 
unlatch it before he could turn the key. The 
key generally turned when she was at the far 
end of the passage, but, of course, he pretended 
that it had not. It was so good to hear her 
laugh at him and to see the sparkles in her eyes. 
She wore short dresses then and her hair was 
down her back. Her hair had been up these 
five years—five? No, it must be seven; there 
was a big-eyed baby Vi now. Thank God. 
Vi’s eyes still sparkled, and she still rushed at 
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him like a whirlwind when he went to her house. 
Her way had never altered—never altered from 
the time she was a wee, toddling thing. 

Ah! The key had turned at last. 

The hall looked smaller than he remembered 
it— 

He wondered how there had been room to 
move in it. Here was where the little oak 
table stood—the little carved table they 
thought an extravagance then. He always 
liked that table, but, of course, it would not do 
for the big hall of the big house that he lived in 
now. He must ask what had become of the 
table; he had not seen it for years. He always 





kept matches in the right-hand drawer. Bert 
and Alan used to steal them. They were only 
little fellows then. Such little fellows! And 


now they would soon be men. Bert was going 
to Oxford next month, and Alan was taller 
than his father. They had done very well at 
school. They were good boys—good boys! 
What dreadful little pickles they were then. 
He could almost fancy that he saw them. 

The empty house was empty no more as he 
looked around. 

Two small imps were peeping round the top 
of the basement-stairs; a keen, brown-eyed 
face, and a good humored, blue-eyed one. 
Two eager voices were in his ears: “Can't 
we have a penny for fireworks tonight, dad, 
‘cause we didn’t have one yesterday, and I 
went up four places in Latin last week.’’— 
‘An’ I’ve got to ‘bonus’ an’ that’s very good 
for me—”’ ‘‘We could get better ones if you 
gave us a penny each. Mamma said perhaps 
you would if we didn’t bother till you'd got 
your coat off—Well, you’ve got one arm out—” 
















He used to tell them that they were a pair of 
young nuisances, but he never meant it. He 
hoped they always understood that. 

Pat—pat—pat! on the kitchen stairs. ““May 
on’y go see Dada! Dada!’—*‘All right, Milly 
let her come.” 

A round little figure pushed the boys out of 
the way, and ran at him with a screaming 
laugh. ‘‘Want a penny, dada. May, too’— 
‘Have you been bad or very bad today, Miss 
Pig?”’—‘‘None_ bad!’’—“Oh!”’ cried both of 
the boys at once—‘‘What does mamma say. 
I wonder?—No, no, boys! No tales—well, 
I'll see. You'll send me to the workhouse 
soon. You won’t get any pennies then—and 
where is Dolly?” 

Dolly would be in the drawing-room reading. 
She ought to be practicing, of course, but she 
preferred a book. She was too absorbed to 
look until he bent down and kissed her. She 
had a quick smile for him then. She always 
had a smile for her father, even when she was 
a baby. She used to cry after him before she 
could walk. She could say “‘dada’’ when she 
was barely five months old, and she could say 
one hundred and seventy-three words when 
she was seventeen months. He made a list of 
them—he laughed softly at himself for remem- 
bering such a trivial thing. 

Her baby was very like Dolly used to be, 
very like; only not quite so pretty to his mind. 
Dolly was his first child—the first child is the 
wonder of wonders always—still a child to 
him, though she was a woman and a mother. 
But he was back in the old drawing-room, and 
Dolly was back at fifteen years—and Bert had 
snatched her book and was dodging her round 
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the ottoman—his own voice sounded young in 
the ears of his memory. 

‘“Come, come, boys!’ his young voice said. 
‘What will your mother say if she finds you’ve 
been in the drawing-room in those dirty boots? 
Give them another wipe then. What is that 
down in the garden?—A roman shield, eh? 
It looks to me like the copper-lid—eh, Milly? 
Dinner? All right. You can take Miss 
Maisie—”’ 

But May held to his big leg, and began rub- 
bing one fistin hereyes. ‘Oh, very well! She 
can stay if she’s very good—Come on, piglet. 
What! Carry a big girl like you! Only ‘little 
big,’ eh? Up you come, then! Now, boys, get 
those lessons done while I have dinner. Ye-es. 
You can do them at the other end of the 
dining-table, if you’re very still and quiet. 
Fireworks? We'll see about them when the 
lessons are finished. I dare say Vi will get 
them for you. She'll pass for thirteen. 
Now for that ‘quiet dinner’ motherand I were 
to have.” 

Somehow he never did have a quiet dinner in 
those days. The children were so young— 
He was younger then. Ah! He shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. People must grow 
older; and he was not really old. Just old 
enough to have come to his full powers and 
earned success 

His time was precious nowa- 
days. He could only spare a 
few moments for a look round 
the house. It was an absurd 
fancy—a ridiculous fancy! 

He started at the sound of 
his footsteps in the empty 
house as he began to climb the 
stairs. 

The boys used to slide 
down the banisters; and the 
girls! 

This was the boys’ room— 

How pleased they were to 
have a room for themselves, 
when they moved here. He 
let them choose their own 
pictures out of those degrad- 
ed from the former dining- 
room. He had expected that they would select 
the gaudy ones, for which he had no other use; 
but their taste was unfortunately good. They 
persuaded their motherto buy plaster figures for 
the mantleshelf from aman who called—Queen 
Victoria and an Italian flower-girl. The 
flower-girl lost an eye when Alan first had a 
catapult; and Bert lent Queen Victoria to May 
for a doll, when she had measles—it never went 
back! What young scamps they were! But 
they had grown up fine fellows—fine, manly 
fellows! 

The green shelf that he put up for their toys 
was still there, but it had been repainted. 

He had meant it to be pale blue, not green; 
but it is easy to confuse colors by gas-light, 
especially when you have two little boys to 
help you. The stain was still in the boards 
where Alan upset the paint-pot. 

He stood a long time looking down where 
their bed had been— 

Most mornings he came in to stop a pillow- 
fight; or settle whose clothes were whose, they 
were so much of a size. Most evenings he came 
down from the study ‘to adjust a difference 
concerning the sharing of the bed or the clothes, 
or to give them drinks of water, or fetch them 
biscuits, or tell them that they really must be 
quiet. They made a great deal of noise—but 
they were only little fellows. He always tried 
to allow for that. 

He used to come in the last thing at night to 
see that the gas was turned off, and that the 
windows would not rattle. The boys were 
inclined to doubt whether the lions were safe in 
the Zoo, if they heard a noise in the night; and 
then, of course, they shouted for their father; 
it was always in the cold weather that they 
disturbed his slumbers. He felt very cross 
sometimes, he remembered; but he didn’t give 
himself away by showing it. No one has any 
right to lose his temper with a child—Besides, 
they were frightened. And they were only 
little chaps. Such little chaps. 

This was the nursery 
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He always had to go in twice to bid May 
good-night; sometimes three or four times. 
“T shan’t have any peace till you are grown-up, 
monkey!” he used to tell her. Now his baby 
was quite a big girl. 

How the years had flown! 

The elder girls’ room was next to the 
nursery— 

What bonny girls they were; and how they 
loved romping and fun! ‘They used to make 
faces at him around their door, and he would 
lie in wait with the long dusting-broom. Once 
Violet was in an ambush up the stairs with a 
pillow. She missed him and hit the gas-globe. 
He told his wife that 
hehadbrokenit. It \ 
was his fault, of | 

| 

















course, for encour- 
aging them toromp. 

Sometimes he i 
would put a booby- I 
trap on the bath- Mi 
room door to catch | 
them in the morn- 
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Dolly had done up YK 
herhairand putona 
last season’s dress of 

her mother’s. Violet | 
had borrowed his |; 
overcoat and hat ‘Ye 
anda cigar to stick 
in her mouth, 


ings. He rose earlier than the rest to write. He 
worked very hard in those days. There was 
need of hard work with so many mouths to fill. 
Thank Heaven he was still a busy man, but 
the need had passed. Work does not often 
bring its full reward, but it brings something— 
He was no longer a poor man, thank Heaven! 
He did not care very much for money, himself, 
but had always wished to leave a little for the 
children, when his time came—But his time 
was not up yet. No, no! Not yet 

This was his room, and his wife’s— 

She had a busy life then, but it had been an 
easy one these last few years. The reward of 
a man’s labors comes first to his wife and 
children. He would not wish it otherwise—he 
did not wish for an easy life ever, he thought. 
There was always work for a man. 

In this room he used to lie awake, and wonder 
how to make both ends meet. One—two— 
three—the hours struck so quickly one after 
another, he seemed scarcely asleep before the 
morning came—and May’s “‘tap, tap, tap,”’ at 
the door. When he let her in she would 
scramble into his place before he was back in 
bed. He would pretend to be very cross, and 
she would laugh! The baby laugh was missing 
from the house these many years. How she 
would laugh when the crocodile was eating her! 
The crocodile that was made of legs and bed 
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clothes! They were equally useful for making a 
camel, with a hump that vanished just as she 
was sitting down. 

There was no sleep for him after May 
arrived. Her restless feet made a wonderful 
draught in the bed on cold mornings, and her 
tongue never ceased prattling. If he fell into a 
doze, she would beg for a story. “In a minute” 
he would protest sleepily, but she used to put 
her chubby arms around his neck, and kiss 
him with a soft, wet mouth—‘‘You’s a dear 
dada. Now tell May ’tory.”—She was a big 
girl now, a big girl. 

He went and looked thoughtfully out of the 
window. 

Only Alan and May would be left at home, 
now Bert was going to the “Varsity.” Alan 
would be going in a year or two; she would not 
stop long after him. Her impudent beauty 
caught men’s eyes already. And when his 
baby went— 

The street lamp, that was just lit, flickered 
unsteadily. There must be a mist on the 
window. No, it was on his spectacles. Well, 
well! He would go up to the old study, and 
congratulate himself on the improvement that 
he had made in that respect. 

The study was right at the top of the 
house—one of the attics. It was too 
hot in summer, and too cold in winter; 
but his work had prospered there. 

He remembered how he made the 
carpet for it, by cutting the last pieces 
out of an old one. Nothing was left of 
the furnishings of the room except the 
tall nest of drawers that his wife had 
given him. They were too good for 
the other things, they said then. Now 
she wanted to turn them out of his 
study because they were not good 
enough for the rest of the furniture, 
but he held to them. He was not given, 
as some are, to friendship with inani- 
mate things, but he could not look up- 
on these just as furniture. Sheaves 
of his writings had passed through 
them, the writings that were part of 
himself; that had changed as he had 
changed. Or was it as the children 
changed? There was always so much 
of the children in his stories. When 
there were no longer any children they would 
be an old man’s writings—an old man’s 
writings. No, No! His heart would never be 
quite old while he had the memories. He would 
never lose these. They were with him now. 

He turned to sit in the old chair; and found 
that the room was empty. The dusk was 
creeping over it and the corners were full of 
shadows. It was a room of shadows and 
corners, a room to think jin— 

He had sat there so often in the twilight 
thinking; thinking of the stories that he made; 
thinking of his own! Facing the things that a 
man has to face; no one can help him with some 
of them—no one. 

It was here that he sat and faced his darkest 
hour. He had not liked to think of it ever 
since; he wiped his forehead as he thought of 
it now. 

The daylight grew into twilight; the shadow 
of the window-frame came creeping toward him 
along the floor; the twilight deepened into 
darkness. There were whispering thoughts— 
evil thoughts—in the room. He could not 
escape them. He got up and lit the gas, to take 
refuge in light, and they whispered to him still. 
His thoughts went back to the depths. God 
forbid that we should follow them and pry into 
his memories. We all have our dark hours— 
all! 

Suddenly the door burst open and the girls 
pushed one another into the room. They could 
hardly speak for laughing. He could hardly 
speak. He passed it off for laughter, too. Dolly 
had done her hair up and put on a last season’s 
dress of her mother’s. Violet had borrowed 
his overcoat and hat and a cigar to stick in 
her mouth. They spoilt the cigar, he remem- 
bered, and he had to have the hat ironed. 
He thought that they saved him. People see 
what children owe to their fathers. They do 
not see what their fathers owe to them. 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


N discussing prices, it is too often 

the custom to pass them by with 

a wave of the hand and a vague 
reference to ‘‘supply and demand,” or 
“on account of the war,’ or some other 
such general remark that is not at all 
enlightening. 


Broadly speaking, the two factors 
that largely determine the price of a 
manufactured product are the cost of 
materials and the quantities in which 
the product is built. Particularly do 
these two main items apply to the 
prices of motor cars. 


During the great war the material 
resources of the world were drawn upon 
as never before, and this caused such a 
shortage of the materials needed in 
building automobiles that it was neces- 
sary for all automobile manufacturers 
to curtail their outputs. In addition, 
the Government found that the motor 
‘ar companies could be of invaluable 
service in the production of war mate- 
rials and enlisted them wherever possi- 
ble in this work, with the result that 
the close of the war found most of the 
automobile factories working on from 
seventy-five to one hundred per cent 
war basis. 


HIS vast amount of war work 

naturally brought about a shortage 
of motor car materials and reduced the 
output—the two big factors governing 
the prices of manufactured products. 


The war is now over, as far as the 
actual fighting is concerned. But war 
conditions are not yet over, as far as 
manufacturing conditions are con- 
cerned. 


The whole world is still trembling on 
the brink of the new era of peace and 
prosperity which we all feel the future 
holds in store, but the readjustment 
which is essential before we can benefit 
by that new era is just beginning. The 
great industrial war machine that has 
been absorbing the interest and the 
efforts of the whole civilized world has 
got to be slowed down, stopped, turned 
around and started in the opposite 
direction. Until it gams new momen- 
tum in the proper direction, the cost of 
things will not come down to a normal 
footing. 


HE Government, in removing all 

restrictions on the output of passen- 
ger cars, does not relieve the situation to 
any appreciable extent. The signing 
of the armistice and the removal of 
restrictions do not of themselves make 
any provision for immediately increased 
quantities of materials. These mate- 
rials have got to be manufactured 


first, in quantities and according to 
such specifications as the requirements 
of the various motor car companies 


demand. And the material situation 
is really a part of the great mdustrial 
machine above referred to, which has 
got to be organized to meet the needs 
of the industrial world. 


O far as the automobile industry is 

concerned, it must await the settling 
of this big, vital question of material 
before it can proceed intelligently. The 
manufacturing organizations have been 
held together more or less successfully, 
and because of their large production 
facilities they have been able to handle 
all the war contracts and at the same 
time turn out a certain quantity of 
motor cars throughout the period of 
the war. 


But the material situation is still 
unsettled, and until it is settled and the 
managements of the various companies 
have had time to go into and analyze 
the situation thoroughly, get a concrete 
basis on which to let contracts for 
their future requirements, it will be 
impossible to revise prices with any 
degree of intelligence. When the mate- 
rial situation has been cleared up, it 
will call for certain readjustments. But 
at this writing it is doubtful if any 
manufacturer is able to look into the 
future far enough to properly establish 
his prices. Further, it is not possible 
to say right now whether some of them 
will be reduced, others increased, or 
whether some or all of them will remain 
as they are. 


HE Buick policy in respect to price 

has always been uniform and fair. 
No Buick model was ever built “around 
a price.” The various models have 
always been designed and built first, 
the cost of building ascertained and 
then a fair selling price established. 


No attempt has been made to take 
advantage of any peculiar or extraor- 
dinary conditions, no matter how plaus- 
iblea reason such conditions might lend 
to an increased price. When America 
entered the great world war, it will be 
remembered that no change was made 
in the price of any Buick model during 
the remainder of that season. The 
1918 season began on July 1, 1917, 
yet Buick cars went on the market at 
certain prices and these prices were 
not increased any time during the next 
twelve months. Why? Because at the 
beginning of the season the Buick 
Motor Company had let its contracts 
for enough material to build its entire 
year’s output and it was not necessary 
for them to advance the prices to pur- 
chasers of Buick cars. 


The prices of the current Buick 
Valve-in-Head models are based on 
conditions as they existed during the 
past summer and fall, mcluding the 
prices of raw materials and the Govern- 





ment restrictions as to output of cars. 
And as far as all practical manufactur- 
ing considerations go, these conditions 
have changed but little to date. The 
uncertainty referred to earlier in this 
article still exists, and the coming of 
peace has not brought with it, as yet, 
any stabilizing of the material situation 
on which we can base an increased out- 
put or can. figure definitely changed 
prices. We knew much better where 
we stood previously, when the Govern- 
ment definitely restricted our output 
and gave us priority on the material 
required to build that output. 


UICK current prices are honest 

prices, based on the cost of produc- 
tion. Like all other Buick prices, they 
were established after the most careful 
consideration and after full information 
regarding material and other costs had 
been secured. It is impossible to 
arrive at just prices without making 
such an analysis, and this practice is 
in conformity with good business meth- 
ods everywhere. A fair price can only 
be based on the conditions under which 
a product is manufactured. At present, 
and for some time past, the conditions 
in all industries have been abnormal 
and will remain so until something 
like an industrial balance has been 
reached. 


Buick cars at present prices are excel- 
lent values, and compared with other 
standard articles of commerce are sur- 
prisingly low in price. The Buick car 
of today is the best motor car ever 
turned out by the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, and the high cost of good mate- 
rials has not brought with it the 
slightest departure from Buick stand- 
ards of excellence that have built up 
Buick reputation to its present high 
standing. 


HAT would be manifestly unfair 

to the purchaser of a Buick car, 
who expects—and is entitled to receive 
an automobile built as well as the 
long experience of the Buick Motor 
Company has taught it how to build 
that automobile. 








It would be equally unfair to the 
purchaser of a Buick car to ask him to 
pay a price that would allow the Buick 
Motor Company more than a fair 
margin of profit. This has not been 
done in the past, during the war or at 
any other time. It will not be done in 
the future. 

It is by following this principle of 
justness and fairness that the Buick 
Motor Company has achieved such 
high esteem among motor car buyers, 
and the continuation of this esteem will 
be assured only by adhering to this 
principle. 


HE Buick Motor Company is_ not 

merely one of the world’s largest and 

best equipped motor car factories. It 
is the world’s successful builder of Valve-in- 
Head motors and motor cars. Nearly twenty 
years have elapsed since the first Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor was built. Since that time the 
experience gained in developing this type of 
motor has reflected itself in the rapidly grow- 
ing business and in the resultant growth of the 
factory itself. 

When, in 1917, this country entered the 
great world war, there followed a vast mobiliza- 
tion of industrial resources, and both expe- 
rience and equipment were taken into con- 
sideration in order that speed and efficiency 
might be attained in the mammoth produc- 
tion that was necessary in all branches. 

It was therefore quite natural that when 
the question of building Liberty motors came 
up, the Buick Motor Company should be 
selected to build them, this being the field 
in which it could render the most effective 
service. 

The Liberty motor is a Valve-in-Head 
motor, designed especially for aeroplane ser- 
vice by some of the world’s leading motor 
designers. These designers applied themselves 
with great sincerity to the work, 
because it was to be the greatest 
of all the contributions of the motor 
industry of America to the cause 
of democracy. It possesses many 
characteristics of design that make 
it admirably suited to the purpose. 
Lightness, strength and extreme 
power are the outstanding features 
of this motor,and these results are 
secured by the liberal use of drop 
forgings, heat treated alloy steels 
and intelligent application of the 
Valve-in-Head principle of design. 

The Buick Motor Company is 
admirably laid out for building such 
motors, because it has its own im- 
mense drop forge plant and heat 
treating departments, tool making 
departments, highly organized lab- 
oratories for chemical, physical and 
metallurgical work, and has had 
nearly twenty years’ experience de- 
voted exclusively to designing and 
building Valve-in-Head motors and 
cars. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Buick Motor Com- 
pany was turned into a Liberty 
motor plant over night. The 
Liberty motor was larger than any 
motor ever turned out by Buick. 
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It had twelve cylinders instead of six and was 
proportionately large in every part. New 
tools, dies, jigs and fixtures had to be made 
and installed and each department of the huge 
motor plant arranged to take care of Liberty 
motors. 

This work was done in a very short space 
of time, and the flexibility of the Buick factory 
was never better illustrated than in this accom- 
plishment. It can all be explained by a brief 
description of the plan of organization of the 
factory, which in its way is quite remarkable. 

The Buick factory is more than a mile in 
length, and varies in width from two to four 
city blocks. But in spite of its great size it 
is not at all unwieldy, as it would have been 
if it had grown in a haphazard manner by 
simply adding new buildings from time to 
time as one department and another outgrew 
its maximum capacity. This method has 
never been followed, and the expansion of the 
factory has been governed by a principle that 
has been adhered to as rigidly as the Valve- 
in-Head principle of motor design. 

Each department is a separate factory in 
itself, occupying a single building or a group 
of buildings all centralized. For example, the 
motor department is in a specially designed 
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building covering seven and one-half acres of 
ground, and nothing but motors and motor 
parts are built there. The iron and semi-steel 
foundry—one of the most modern foundries 
in the country, by the way—occupies a specially 
constructed building. The brass and aluminum 
foundry has a separate building. The axle 
factory has several buildings. And so on. 
The three assembly plants are in the center 
of the Buick factory, so that the finished units 
progress towards them, as completed. The 
progressive system of manufacture is also 
followed in each individual department, from 
the handling of the raw material as received 
until the unit is finished, each man or group 
of men having certain duties to perform. The 
re-handling of parts and materials is elimi- 
nated in practically all cases. Wherever pos- 
sible, when one operation is completed the 
part is placed on a mechanical conveyer and 
carried to the next operation, and where this 
is not feasible the parts are piled on racks and 
carried away periodically by electric floor 
trucks. Motor cylinder blocks move on 
gravity conveyers from one operation to an- 
other. Motor assembly is accomplished on an 
endless chain. Other materials move from 
one floor to another on endless belt conveyers 
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or slide to the floor below in chutes. Heavy 
parts are handled by overhead monorail 
electric conveyers, or locally by hydraulic and 
pneumatic jacks. 

An enormous tonnage of material is handled 
daily in this great factory, and in order to 
handle it economically and at the same time 
expeditiously, the various factories are con- 
nected by a network of railroad tracks and 
sidings. The Buick Motor Company owns a 
number of box cars which are operated ex- 
clusively on this private system by railroad 
crews and engines, the entire time of which is 
devoted to this work. Supplementing this 
heavier traffic system is a fleet of motor trucks, 
both heavy and light, to handle materials that 
cannot wait for the regular schedules. For 
the main traffic system moves on as regular a 
schedule as is followed on any railroad system. 

The organization is not unlike that of a city. 
It has its own telephone and telegraph ex- 
changes, as large as will be found in many of the 
smaller cities. Its power plant furnishes steam 
heat, electric light and compressed air. It has 
numerous retail stores and restaurants. It has 
a fully equipped hospital, with ambulance 
and attending physicians and nurses. Its 
personal service department looks after the 
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interests of employes, transferring them from 
one department to another where their ability 
will be more in evidence; sees that employes 
get proper legal advice when they need it, and 
renders much other personal service, even 
going to the extent of supplying the employes 
with coal during last winter. 

Some of these departments may not appear 
to have a direct bearing on the manufacture 
of Buick cars, but they have a very practical 
effect in the long run in building up conditions 
and loyalty among the employes that make 
for the best possible kind of workmanship. 

This is a sort of verbal birdseye view of the 
factory that was largely turned over to the 
Government for the manufacture of Liberty 
Motors and other war products. This war work 
is now being brought to a conclusion, and as 
rapidly as conditions permit, the same flexi- 
bility that enabled the Buick Motor Com- 
pany to get into production so quickly on war 
work is being exercised to readjust the factory 
for the manufacture of Buick cars only. 

In the years gone by, it has been impossible 
at any time to build enough Buick cars to 
supply the public demand. This condition 


has been increased during the war almost to 
the point of a Buick famine, because the pro- 
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duction from a number of causes has been cur- 
tailed to an extremely low point. Many thou- 
sands of people who would have bought Buick 
cars during the past year or so if they could 
have secured them are still anxious to buy 
new Buicks. So no time will be lost in bringing 
the entire factory up to its full production 
capacity at the earliest possible moment. 

The new Buick models for the nineteen- 
nineteen season have already been announced 
—three open and three closed types—and 
these are the cars that will be manufactured 
in constantly increasing quantities from now 
until the end of the season. There are many 
new features that recommend themselves 
very favorably to motor car buyers, and in 
comfort, convenience and performance these 
cars are equal to what the most ardent Buick 
enthusiast would have expected of the Buick 
Motor Company this season. 

Increased production will not be achieved, 
however, at the expense of quality. The Buick 
business has been built up on quality that 
has been uniform always, and this quality 
is the guaranty of increased Buick business 
in the future. 

The policy has been to build the best pos- 
sible motor car for a reasonable price, and the 
entire organization has been devel- 
oped on that basis. The large 
quantity of Government work done 
by the Company during the war 
has made it possible to hold the 
organization together to a great 
extent, and the high quality of the 
work involved has not permitted 
any retrogression in the workman- 
ship. A limitednumber of Buick 
cars has also been built through- 
out the period of the war, to 
keep the production line-up as 
nearly intact as possible. 

We therefore enter the after- 
the-war era practically where we 
left off. The war has been a diver- 
sion of activity—not a closing down 
with its attending evils. The Buick 
factory today is at its highest point 
of efficiency. Some new buildings 
are in the course of construction, 
as required by the plans for future 
expansion, and the Buick Motor 
Company will be one of the first 
motor car companies ready to take 
care of the demands of both 
owners and dealers for high-grade, 
dependable automobiles in quan- 
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fl Ree purchaser of a Buick closed 
model for nineteen-nineteen 
has the same latitude in selection as 
the purchaser of an open type, 
with the added advantages result- 
ing from the closed design. 


The corresponding car to the 
five passenger open model is the 
striking Model H-Six-47. This 
very complete closed car for five 
persons has four doors, permitting 
the same ease of entrance and exit 
as in the open car, while its weather- 
tight body and unusual ventilation 
facilities make it equally service- 
able in hot or cold weather. 


It would be difficult to design a 
car that would be capable of cover- 
ing a wider range of motoring 
use, and for this reason it has 
proven to be extremely popular in 
cases where one car must serve a 
variety of purposes. 

The interior is finished in an 
excellent grade of durable, gray 
automobile cloth, with carpet, 
shades and trimmings to match, 
and proper ventilation is secured 
by adjusting the three-piece wind- 
shield and turning the patented 
handles by which the door win- 
dows are raised and lowered. 
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Seven-Passenger 
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lee. Model H-Six-50 is a big, 


roomy closed car in which 


utility, comfort and convenience 
vie with each other for recognition. 
The good taste of the lines, finish 
3 ~ : ee and interior fittings are perfectly 
; ; : = a matched by the smooth and faith- 
yy | ful performance of the powerful 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 





Longer wheelbase—larger body 
—extra passenger capacity—con- 
stitute the principal difference 
between this car and the five pas- 
senger Model H-Six-47. 


Following the latest practice in 
closed car design, the front seat 
extends clear across the body, and 
four large doors make entrance 
and exit easy from either side of 
the car to both front and rear 
compartments. 

The rear compartment seats five 
—three on the wide rear seat and 
two on the comfortable folding 
chairs that telescope into the rear 
of the front seat. 
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Vi a NYS * P The interior is lined and uphol- 


stered in fine gray automobile 
cloth, with silk shades, carpet and 
trimmings of the same shade, and 
two corner dome lights furnish 


illumination. 





}d Model, H-Six-50 
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Lieutenant Colonel R. H. Abbott, president and general manager of the Abbott Light and Power Company, of Petersburg, Illinois, writes: 

“Qur company serves a number of small towns that have grain elevators and small coal mines and I use my car to supervise the operation of 

these different motor installations. I consider that it would be impossible for me to properly look after my business without a car. Since the 
war has been declared I have been using it for the inspection and mustering of troops.” 


; 














) Mr. Chas. Seely, of Waupun, Wisconsin, writes: “As it stands in the pic- 
| ture, this car makes a trip four times daily. Each trip covers ten miles. 
The car has been in service a year with no expense except for tires.” 





“I use a model E-Six-46 Buick car constanily, in buying grain. We 

' also use two D-5ix-45’s and one E-Four-35 Buick at our seed corn plant. 

My son uses a D-Six-44 Buick at the elevator part of the business and 

my son-in-law uses an E-Four-35 Buick at the other elevator and coal 

station. We could not maintain the various plants without the use of our 

automobiles.” —H. S. Houghton, President, H. S. Houghton and Son, 
Petersburg, Illinois. 





C. C. Thompson is the Buick distributor in Suffolk, Virginia. He 

has constructed a very modern establishment to measure up to 

his conception of the Buick car, as explained in his slogan: 

“The Buick is not the best because I handle it—I handle it be- 
cause it is the best.” 





“I find my Buick Model E-Six-44 a great advantage 
in covering my territory, for the reason that I can 
make five and six towns a day, while traveling by 
rail I make but two and three. I am well pleased 
with the Buick.” W. H. Droege, Illinois Represen- 
tative, Kokomo Steel and Wire Company. 
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The Pioneer Fruit Company of California use anum- 

ber of Buick cars at their various packing plants. 

This photograph shows four Buicks in use at the 
Lodi plani. 
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Hon. E. E. Jones, Mayor of Bloomington, Illinois, writes as follows: “1 have run my Buick car 12,000 miles since July 1, 1916, and it has given 
splendid service—is economical on gasoline and a satisfactory car in all particulars. It has style, quality and durability. These combined in 
one car make it ideal. The Buick does its own talking.” 
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Dr. A. D. Shaffer, of Bloomington, Illinois, relies wholly on his Buick 

car in taking care of his practice. He writes: “The Buick Coupe has 

proven to be a practical and serviceable car for me, and is in service 
every day of the year.” 


“I am very much pleased with my Buick car,” writes Mrs. E. M. Plackett, 
proprietor of the Plackett Coal Company, of Bloomington, Illinois. 
“Having driven other cars before owning a Buick, I find it an especi- 
ally easy car to handle. The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The longer I run the car, the more of a Buick booster I feel myself to be.” 
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The Sperry Flour Company, of San Francisco, operate ten flour 
mills in various Washington and California cities. Their sales- 
: : os men use motor cars, sixteen of which are Buicks. During 1917 
Mr. F. M. Barry, Assistant General Manager of the these sixteen Roadsters covered 149,385 miles. Mr. C. F. dhs 
Pacific Steamship Company, of San Francisco, Traffic Mer., says, Our salesmen eliminate train service ars ly 
writes as follows: “Our Buick Car isin practically and make far better time in traveling from place to place. 

: constant use in San Francisco and is a wonderful 
time saver in getting between our offices and piers 
and various shipping offices—in fact, wherever the 
business of the company takes the writer. We find 
the car more convenient than the railroad for visit- 
ing nearby agencies and wharves located on Mon- 
terey Bay, also in visiting and inspecting our offices 
and terminals in southern California. We find this 
saves us much time and expense over the method 

of using either steamer or rail.” 








The Swinson-Buick Agency, of Pratt, Kansas, have 

been Buick dealers for many years, and have grown 

from a small establishment to the fine modern 
organization portrayed in this picture. 
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Preparing Car for Cold Weather Use 
HERE are two important points to consider 
in driving an automobile during cold wea- 
ther, in climates where the temperature 

drops to the freezing point or below. The first 

is the use of an anti-freeze solution in the cool- 
ing system, and the second is the lubrication. 

The simplest form of anti-freeze solution 
and the one in most general use is a mixture 
of alcohol and water in the proper proportions. 
These proportions must be varied according 
to the temperature, as follows: For tempera- 
tures ranging from the freezing point to zero, 
mix 1 gallon of alcohol with three gallons of 
water. This makes sufficient solution to fill 
the entire cooling system. When the tempera- 
ture falls below zero, 11% gallons of alcohol 
and 21% gallons of water should be used. 

At the time the anti-freeze solution is placed 
in the water system, the drain cock at the bot- 
tom of the radiator should be opened, all water 
drained out and the system thoroughly flushed 
with clean water until it runs out clear. 

As alcohol boils at a considerably lower tem- 
perature than water, the evaporation of the 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE 


Continued from page four 





The children! It was they who turnished the 
house when the furniture was shabby and spare. 
It was they who gave relish to the food when 
the larder was scanty. It was they who filled 
the mind, and left no room for the lumber and 
cobwebs; they who filled the heart and left no 
room for the empty ache; they who made the 
labor easy and the reward worth having; they 
who heartened the sacrifices that were nearest 
to a prayer! 

The children! It was they who had bright- 
ened his goings and his comings. They 
clustered around him and clambered upon him 
as he went down the stairs. They smiled at 
him and rushed after him from the doorways. 
They waved at him from the windows as he 
passed through the gate. They followed him 
into the road for another kiss as he left the 
empty house. He was not a man who prayed 
often; but his lips moved silently in a prayer— 

“You find the house much as you left it, 
Sir Albert?” said the agent deferentially, when 
he handed back the key. 

“Times have changed for the better with you 
since then!” 

He smiled his pleasant smile. He had a good 
manner, everyone said. It was kindly, like 
the man. 

“Yes, times have changed,”’ he agreed. 

He glanced over his shoulder as he spoke and 
smiled again. Time changes; but memory 
knows no changing. There were memories 
still at the gloomy windows, and it seemed to 
him that he was smiling at his babies. He 
looked back to them once more before he 
turned the corner, and found that he was smil- 
ing still. 

God, to whom all things are possible, would 
know the reward, he thought, for his years of 
strenuous life—the life that had been his 
prayer. When time had done with its foolish 
fleeting and houses were leveled with the dust, 
the memories unchanged and unchanging 
would still be with him—the memories of his 
children when they were children! 








Helps Owner Manage Three Farms 
TAKE a great deal of pleasure,” writes Mr. 
J. P. Van Duzee, of the Judson - Orchard 

Farm, Cairo, Georgia, ‘in giving you a brief 

history: of our Buick Model D-Six-45. 







alcohol will be much greater than that of the 
water. This makes it necessary to add alcohol 
to the mixture from time to time, the safe 
practice being to add enough alcohol to fill 
the radiator to the proper level, instead of 
adding water. 

Regarding cold weather lubrication: There 
are three points that require different atten- 
ion than in warm weather—the crankcase 
reservoir, the transmission and the rear axle. 

At the beginning of the cold season, it is 
advisable to drain the oil from the crankcase, 
flush out and refill with fresh oil of good quality. 
Every 500 miles during the severely cold 
weather this operation should be repeated. 


The reason for this is that the grade of gaso- 


line now being furnished is much lower test 
than was marketed several years ago, and as a 
result the less volatile elements condense 
much quicker and run down the cylinder walls 
into the crankcase, eventually destroying the 
lubricating qualities of the motor oil. Naturally 
this condensation takes place more freely 
while the motor is cold and during the warm- 
ing up of the motor. The same thing occurs 


“IT live on a farmtwomiles from Cairo and, 
besides running the home farm of 400 acres, I 
have two other farms, or pecan orchards, to 
manage, one three miles the other side of 
Cairo, and one a mile north of town. I go from 
one to the other nearly every day and the 
round trip is something like twelve miles. You 
see, without a reliable car this would berather a 
hard trip to make, in view of the fact that my 
trips must be made in a hurry and a delay 
would cost money. 


“T have driven our present car twenty-two 
months and she has never failed to go when we 
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Three Passenger Open Model, H-Six-44. $1595 
Five Passenger Open Model, H-Six-45 1595 
Four Passenger Closed Model, H-Six-46 2085 
Five Passenger Closed Model, H-Six-47 2195 
Seven Passenger Open Model, H-Six-49 1885 
Seven Passenger Closed Model, H-Six-50 2585 
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are ready. Before getting the Buick I drove 
several other makes and found that a great 
part of my time was spent in getting the car 
ready to go and then more or less trouble on the 
road keeping her going. Whenever we get ready 
to go.to Atlanta, 300 miles north, or Jackson- 
ville, 200 miles east, or any other place, we feel 
that all we have to do is get in and the car will 
take us there. 


“This car has been driven about 12,000 miles 
and has never been in the shop for repairs. One 
of the original tires is still in use and we just 
discarded another a few days ago. Our car 
needs painting and will need a new top this 
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during the warm weather, but not to such a 
great extent as when it is cold. 


The thick lubricants in the transmission 
and rear axle should be thinned out with motor 
oil at the beginning of cold weather, in order 
to give the best results. There is a tendency 
on the part of these thick lubricants to adhere 
to the transmission and rear axle housings 
when they become congealed by the cold, 
and this tendency is overcome by adding some 
fluid motor oil to these lubricants. The correct 
proportions are, one-half heavy lubricant and 
one-half motor oil. It is quite necessary that 
both the transmission and rear axle should 
have this attention at the beginning of cold 
weather, because if it gets cold enough it may 
happen that all of the lubricant in both of these 
units will stick to the walls of the housings in a 
compact mass, leaving the gears to revolve 
in the center practically without lubrication. 
Even if this extreme case should not occur, 
thinning out the lubricant will greatly facilitate 
the easy shifting of gears in cold weather and 
will insure the smooth operation of both units 
by supplying the proper lubrication to them. 
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winter (due to extreme heat in this section) and 
we are going to have it done rather than buy a 
new car, as I am sure that a new car would have 
nothing on ours. 

“My business is such that it would be impos- 
sible to get over the ground without a car and 
the car that I drive must be one that will go 
whenever it is necessary. 

“Words fail to express my appreciation of the 
Buick, but you may rest assured that I will bea 
strong booster for your car.” 


Secures Business Efficiency 


M® D. P. SCUDDER, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Consolidated Sales 
Company, of San Francisco, wrote under date 
of August 21st: 

“At the present time we have four cars in 
use. Three of these are Buicks and we 
shortly expect delivery of a fifth car, which will 
be a Buick. We have chosen Buick automo- 
biles because we find they are always on the 
job, have an abundance of reserve power and 
because tire and fuel expense are reduced to a 
minimum. 

“The automobile permits our representatives 
to close business with from six to fifteen differ- 
ent organizations in a day, where it would be 
impossible to call on more than three or four 
at the most without its use. Our machines are 
distributed from the State of Washington to 
the California-Mexico border and we are frank 
to state that without them it would be 
practically impossible for us to operate. 

“Our Buicks are daily and consistently cover- 
ing the highways of the Pacific coast, perform- 
ing a service that might be measured in dollars 
and cents but is better measured in the term 
‘efficiency,’ that new-found virtue we are all 
endeavoring to cultivate.” 


No Chance for Improvement 
R. S. P. CARPENDER, of Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, wrote the following 
letter from Kirtland, Ohio, on August 20th: 
“‘T have traveled 7,180 miles and havenever 
laid up for one hour during the ten months I 


have had my Buick Model E-Six-45. I have 
not spent one dollar on it for repairs. It has 


always been ready to go when I was and I have 
found it satisfactory in every respect. I am 
wondering how the Buick people are going to 
find any chance to improve on this model. 

“T am well pleased with the car and have 
never seen a Buick owner who took care of his 
car that was not perfectly satisfied.” 


EVERYBODY KNOWS VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 
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VERY product that receives 

the endorsement of hundreds 
4 of thousands of people and 
builds up a widespread reputation 
for its manufacturer, has certain 
distinguishing characteristics that 
set it apart and make it of particu- 
lar value to its users. 

The predominating characteris- 
tic of Buick cars, and the one that 
more than all others has given the 
name Buick its prestige in motor- 
ing circles is the Valve-in-Head 
motor. 

The interest of the motorist logically centers 
about the motor in his car, because the 
motor is the source of power and locomo- 
tion, and its gasoline consumption is a fixed 
item of expense. 


Therefore, the principle of motor design that 
combines the greatest power with the lowest 
consumption of gasoline is the most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the owner. It 
means motoring efficiency in its truest sense. 
And the type of motor which gives this effi- 
ciency is the Valve-in-Head type. 

For nearly twenty years the Buick Motor 
Company has concentrated on the develop- 
ment of the Valve-in-Head motor, and as 
a result the Buick motor combines all the 
possibilities of this type in a remarkable 
manner. 


There are definite scientific reasons why the 
Valve-in-Head motor possesses marked advan- 
tages over other types of design. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 


it is first necessary to get one fact: firmly 
fixed in mind, namely — that they are all 
heat engines. In other words, they derive 


their power by converting the 
fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of 
the heated gases resulting from 
each explosion in the cylinders 
that supplies the impulses nec- 
essary to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is 
concerned, a gallon of gasoline 
represents so many heat units, 
and the greater the percentage 
of these heat units that can be 
converted into actual working 
power, the greater the effi- 
ciency — or economy — of the 
motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this 
principle is known as_ thermal 
efficiency. 





Valve-in-Head 
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Sectional views of Buick Valve-in-Head motor and automatically 


lubricated rocker arm 


Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in 
such a manner as to allow the excess heat to 
escape through the cylinder walls into the 
water, which in turn is cooled by the radiator 
on the front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls and 
combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible . 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 


To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 








T-Head 


L-Head 


Because of its design, the Valve:in-Head motor has less water jacketed space than 
any other type of motor, which means that less heat is wasted through radiation 


and greater fuel economy results 
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chamber, where the heat is great- 
est, and in consequence it is nec- 
essary to water jacket the valve 
chambers as well as the tops and 
sides of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a 
large pocket on the side of each 
cylinder in which the valves are 
located. And this pocket is of 
necessity water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, 
a pocket on each side of the 
cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust 

These pockets also are water 


there is 


ralve. 
jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it fol- 
lows that the Valve-in-Head type affords 
the absolute minimum of water jacketed 
space that is possible to be secured for any 
given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline assomany heat 
units, it is quite apparent that the less of these 
heat units that are wasted through the water 
jacketed surfaces, the more of them will be left 
in the form of actual, useable power directed 
against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is 
much more perfect in the Buick 
motor because the incoming 
charges are purer and the elec- 
tric spark has a shorter distance 
to travel in the brief instant of 
lime that it must do its work 
in igniting the mixture. 

The net results of these main 
characteristics of design are to 
give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion 
than other types of motors, a 
quicker ignition of the charge 
and a smaller loss of heat 
through the water jackets. The 
sum of these advantages is 
more power with less gasoline 
consumption. 
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“I live in town so my children can go to school, and because of the 
scarcity of labor, farm my own place 20 miles away. I can get up 
early and get there in time for a good day’s work and get home in 
time for supper. I consider my Buick Model E-Six-45 essential. 





Frank Stivers, Blue Mound, IIl. 


It is my second Buick.” 
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Mr. H. Schaumburg, Sr., of Milford, Ill., is the owner of this Model 
E-Six-46 Buick—his third Buick car. He says he would be lost 
without his car and says it is the most essential piece of 
machinery on his farm 





Dr. J. F. Stanford, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, owns and drives this 1912 Buick Model M-35, which has been 
driven over 50.000 miles over rough and hilly roads and still giving good service. Dr. Stanford 
says his repair bill has been only seven dollars 
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“I consider my Buick Model D-Six-45 a very valuable asset in my business 
as a farmer. It is useful to make quick trips to town for repairs when I 
break machinery, and that is a common thing.”—Chas. Crawford, 
Macon, Illinois 
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“My Buick Model E-Six-45 is always considered first in delivering produce. 
I hauled strawberries 18 miles to market on a light wagon behind the 
car. I also have a big orchard 45 miles from here and could not do with- 
out the car in the many trips it is necessary for me to make 
there.”—Martin Miller, Blue Mound, Illinois 
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“I haul cream, potatoes, crated hogs and other produce to town, and haul 
back anything from bran and shorts to lumber. My first car was a Buick 
Model 17, my present one a Model D-Six-45.”—Lou Briggs, Stonington, Ill. 
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“My business is farming and stock buying. The latter calls for a great deal 

of driving and I consider my Buick Model D-Six-45 a valuable asset for 

this reason, as well as for the many uses I put it to for the ben 
farming.” —Elbie Baughman, Blue Mound, Illinois 
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VERY day — everywhere — busy men plan to achieve the greatest 

results possible in the all-too-brief time at their disposal. And 

so the motor car has grown to be an indispensable factor in making 
outside calls and keeping outside appointments. 


The make of car used in this ser- Buick Valve-in-Head cars have 
vice is vital, insofar as it guaran- long been firmly established in 
tees dependable transportation business circles, where businesslike 
under all conditions of road, performance is necessarily com- 
weather and service. bined with clean-cut appearance. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 








HE farmer’s motor car knows no holiday—no Saturday even- 
ings off. No matter what the season of the year may be, nor what 
the hour of the day or night, it must always be ready for service. 


That is another way of say- 
ing that it must be abso- 
lutely reliable, because it 
is the connecting link be- 
tween the farm and the 
outside world. 


Power, speed, convenience, 
appearance—are all features 
that the farmer can see and 





VALVE-LN-HEAD MEANS BUICK. 


prove for himself in a very 
short time. But reliability 
is something that must be 
guaranteed by long use. 


That is why so many 
farmers own Buick cars. 
They are guided entirely 
by their own experience 
and that of their neighbors. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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While Soldiers Fight — \) 


<1 h 


She knits—this Mother—for her: soldier son, She sleeps, by ‘loving labor lulled to rest, 

And while her nimble fingers swiftly run Her tired head drooped forward on her breast, 
Her thoughts keep pace: And dreams of when ay) 
: She prays the garment, knit with fondest care, Her son, with steady eye and bronzéd cheek, nat 
| Will make his cold night vigils “Over There” His duty being done, returns to seek Ald 
Less hard to face. Her arms again. af 


She waits, and waiting plays the woman’s part— 
With deed and word to cheer her hero’s heart. 
While soldiers fight, 
Ten million noble women such as she 
Back every blow they strike for Liberty 
’ With woman’s might. 
—VWallace George. 
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Wadgery 
was generally shrivelled with heat, but he 
alwavs had roses in his garden, on his 
‘ Growing 


barren 


‘Tawase a 


country, 


window-sill, or in his button-hole. 
flowers under difficulties 
was his recreation. That 
was why he was called 
Old Roses. It was not 
otherwise inapt, for there 
was something antique 
about him, though he 
wasn’t old; a flavor, an 
old-fashioned repose and 






















self-possession. He held 
a position with the 
Government and kept 


mostly to himself, though 
when not travelling he 
always went down to 
O’Fallen’s Hotel once a 
day and talked 
to Vic, the bar- 
ede a One ato 
chance visitors. 
He never drank 
with anyone, nor 
asked anyone to 
drink; and, 
strange to say, 
no one resented 
this. As Vic said, 
“He was differ- 
eitic eT ky 
Merritt, the so- 
licitor, who was 
hail-fellow with 
squatter, home- 
stead lessee, 
cockatoo-farmer 
and shearer, 
called him ‘‘a 
lively old buffer.” It was he, indeed, who 
gave him the name of Old Roses. Dicky 
sometimes went over to Long Neck Billa- 
bong, where Old Roses lived, for a reel, as 
he put it, and he always carried away a deep 
impression of the Inspector’s qualities. ‘“‘Had 
his day,” said Dicky in O’Fallen’s sitting-room 
one night, “in marble halls, or I’m a Jack. 
Run neck and neck with almighty swells once. 
Might live here for a thousand years and he’d 
still be the nonsuch of the back-blocks.” 

Victoria Dowling, the barmaid, lifted her 
chin slightly from her hands, as she leaned 
through the opening between the bar and the 
sitting-room, and said: “Mr. Merritt, Old 
Roses is a gentleman; and a gentleman is a 
gentleman till he—’ 

“Till he humps his bluey into the Never, 
Never Land, Vic? But what do you know 
about gentlemen, anyway? You were born five 
miles from the Jumping Sandhills, my dear!” 

“Oh,” was the quiet reply, “a woman—the 
commonest woman—knows a gentleman by 
instinct. It isn’t what they do, it’s what they 
don’t do; and Old Roses doesn’t do lots of 
things.” 


> 
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“Right you are, Victoria, right you ale 
again! You do the Jumping Sandhills credit. 
Old Roses has the root of the matter in him 
and there you have it!” 


Dicky had a profound admiration for Vic. 
She had brains, was perfectly fearless, no man 
had ever taken a liberty with her, and every- 
one in the Wadgery country who visited 
O’Fallen’s had a wholesome respect for her 
opinion. 

About this time news came that the Gov- 
ernor, Lord Malice, would pass through 
Wadgery on his tour up the back-blocks. A 
great function was necessary. It was arranged. 
Then came the question of the address of wel- 
come to be delivered at the banquet. Dicky 
Merritt and the local doctor were proposed as 
composers, but they both declared they’d only 
“make rot of it,” and suggested Old Roses. 

They went to lay the thing before him. They 
found him in his garden. He greeted them, 
smiling in his quiet, enigmatical way, and 
listened. While Dicky spoke, a flush slowly 
passed over him, and then immediately left 
him pale; but he stood perfectly still, his hand 
leaning against a sandal tree, and the coldness 
of his face warmed up again slowly. His head 
having been bent attentively as he listened, 
they did not see anything unusual. 

After a moment of silence and inscrutable 
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‘‘WhenI got free, I knew; I waited.”’ 
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deliberation, he answered that he would do as 
they wished. Dicky hinted that he would 
require some information about Lord Malice’s 
past career and his family’s history, but he 
assured them that he did not need it; and his 
eyes idled somewhatironically with Dicky’s face. 

When the two had gone, Old Roses sat in 
his room, a handful of letters, a photograph, 
and a couple of decorations spread 
out before him; his fingers resting 
on them, and his look engaged with 
a very far horizon. 

The Governor came. He was 
met outside the township by the 
citizens and es- 
corted in—a 
dusty and nu- 
merous caval- 
cade,  Dhey 
passed the In- 
spector’s house. 
The garden was 
blooming, and 
on the roof a flag 
WRe Shae teva lence 
Struck by the 
singular charac- 
ter of the place, 
Lord Malice 
asked who lived 
there, and pro- 
posed stopping 
for a moment to 
make the ac- 
quaintance of its 
owner, adding, 
with some slight 
sarcasm, that if 
the officers of 
the Government 
were too busy 
to pay their respects to their Governor, their 
Governor must pay his respects to them. But 
Old Roses was not in the garden nor the house, 
and they left without seeing him. 

The night came. Old Roses entered the 
dining-room quietly with the crowd, far in the 
Governor’s wake. According to his request, 
he was given a seat in a distant corner, where 
he was quite inconspicuous. Most of the men 
present were in evening dress. He wore a 
plain tweed suit, but carried a handsome rose 
in his button-hole, and appeared to be much 
interested in Lord Malice. The early proceed- 
ings were cordial, for the Governor and his 
suite made themselves most agreeable, and talk 
flowed amiably. After a time there 
rattle of knives and forks, and the Chairman 
rose. The doorways of the room were filled by 
the women-servants of the hotel. Chief among 
them was Vic, who kept her eyes mostly on 
Old Roses. She knew that he was to read the 
address and speak, and she was more interested 
in him than in Lord Malice and suite. Her 
admiration of him was great. He had always 
treated her as a lady, and it had done her good. 
He looked earnestly into her brown eyes, and— 


Was a 
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“And I call upon Mr. Adam Sherwood to 
speak to the health of His Excellency, Lord 
Malice.” 

In his modest corner Old Roses stretched to 
his feet. The Governor glanced over carelessly. 
He only saw a figure in gray, with a rose at 
button-hole. The Chairman whispered that it 
was the owner of the house and garden which 
had interested His Excellency that afternoon. 
His Excellency looked a little closer, but saw 
only a rim of iron-gray hair above the paper 
held before Old Roses’ face. 

Then a voice came from behind the paper: 
“Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, and gen- 
tlemen—”’ 

At the first word the Governor started, and 
his eyes flashed search- 
ingly, curiously, at the 
paper that walled the 
face and at the iron- 
gray hair. It had a 
peculiarly penetrating 
quality. A few in the 
room—and particularly 
Vic—were struck by 
something in the voice 
—that it resembled 
another. She soon 
found the trail. Her 
eyes also fastened on 
the paper. Then she 
moved and went to 
another door. Here 
she could see behind 
the paper, at an angle. 
Her eyes ran from the 
screened face to that of 
the Governor. His 
Excellency had dropped 
the lower part of his 
face in his hand, and 
he was listening intent- 
ly. Vie noticed that 
his eyes were painfully 
grave and concerned. 
She also noticed other 
things. 

The speaker referred 
intimately, and with 
peculiar knowledge of 
the family history of 
Lord Malice, to certain 
more or less_ private 
matters which did not 
concern the public, to 





the antiquity of the 
name, and the high 
duty devolving upon 


one who bore the Earl- 
dom of Malice. He 
dwelt upon the personal 
character of His Excel- 
lency’s antecedents, 
and praised their honor- 
able services to the 
country. He referred 
to the death of Lord 
Malice’s eldest brother 
in Burmah. Then, with 
acute incisiveness, he drew a picture of what a 
person in so exalted a position as a Governor 
should be and should not be. His voice assur- 
edly had at this point a fine edge of scorn. 
The aides-de-camp were nervous, the Chair- 
man apprehensive, the Committee ill at ease. 
But the Governor now was perfectly still, 
though, as Vic Dowling thought, rather pinched 
and old looking. His fingers toyed with a 
wine glass, but his eyes never wavered from 
that paper nor the gray hair. 

Presently the voice of the speaker changed. 


“But,” said he, “in Lord Malice we have— 
the perfect Governor; aman of blameless and 
enviable life, and possessed abundantly of dis- 
creetness, judgment, administrative ability and 
power; the absolute type of English nobility 
and British character.” 


Then he dropped the paper from before his 
face, and his eyes met those of the Governor, 
and stayed. During the rest of the speech— 
delivered in a fine-tempered voice—he sat as 
in a dream, yet his eyes intently upon the other, 
who now seemed to recite rather than read. 
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He thrilled all by the pleasant resonance of his 
tones, and sent the blood aching delightfully 
through Vic Dowling’s veins. 

When he sat down there was immense 
applause. The Governor rose in reply. He 
spoke in a low voice, but anyone listening out- 


_ side would have said that Old Roses was still 


speaking. By this resemblance the girl, Vic, 
had trailed to others. It was now apparent to 
many. 


The last words of the Governor’s reply were 
delivered in a very convincing tone, asjhis eyes 
hung on Old Roses’ face. ‘“‘And, as I am 


indebted to you, gentlemen, for the feelings 
of loyalty to the Throne which prompted this 
reception and the address just delivered, so 





am I indebted to Mr.—Adam Sherwood for 
his admirable language and the unusual sin- 
cerity of his speaking; and to both you and 
him for most notable kindness.” Immediately 
after the Governor’s speech Old Roses stole 
out; but as he passed through the door where 
Vic stood, his hand brushed against hers. 
Feeling its touch, he grasped it eagerly for an 
instant, as though he was glad of the friendli- 
ness in her eyes. 

It was just before dawn of the morning that 
the Governor knocked at the door of the house 
by Long Neck Billabong. The door opened 
almost at once, and he entered without a word. 


He and Old Roses stood face to face. His 
face was drawn and worn, the other’s cold and 
calm. 


“Tom, Tom,” Lord Malice said, “we thought 
you were dead—”’ 

“That is, Edward, having left me to my fate 
in Burmah—you were only a half mile away 
with a column of stout soldiers and hillmen— 
you waited till my death was reported, and 
seemed assured, and then came on to England 


The Governor passed out from the pale light 
of the camp into the gray morning. 
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for two things: to take the title, just vacant by 
our father’s death, and to marry my intended 
wife, who appeared to have little care which 
brother it was.’ You got both. I was long a 
prisoner. When I got free, I knew; I waited. 
[ was waiting till you had a child. Twelve 
years have gone; you have no child. But I 
shall spare you yet awhile. If your wife should 
die, or you should yet have a child, I shall 
return.” 


The Governor lifted his head wearily from 
the table where he now sat. ‘‘Tom,” he said 
in a low, heavy voice, “I was always something 
of a scoundrel, but I’ve repented of that thing 
every day of my life since. It has been knives 
—knives all the way—I am glad—I can’t tell 
you how glad—that you 
are alive.” 

He stretched out his 
hand with a motion of 
great relief. “‘I was 
afraid you were going 
to speak tonight—to 
tell all, even though I 
was your brother. You 
spared me for the sake 
—” “For the sake of 
our name,” the other 
interjected stonily. 


“You will not wipe 
the thing out, Tom?” 
asked the other anx- 
iously. 

Tom Hallwood dried 
the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“It can never be 
wiped out. For you 
shook all my faith in 
my old world. That’s 
the worst thing that 
can happen a man. I 
only believe in the very 
common people now— 
those who are not put 
upon their honor. One 
doesn’t expect it of 
them, and, unlikely as 
it is, one isn’t often 
deceived in them . . 

I think we’d better 
talk no more about it.” 


“You mean I had 
better go, Tom.” 


“T think so. I am 
going to marry soon.” 
The other started 
nervously. “You 
needn’t be so shocked. 
I’ll come back one 
day, but not till your 
wife dies, or you have 
a.childs asi lesaigea 

The Governor rose 
to his feet and went to 
the door. ‘Whom do 
you intend marrying?” 
he asked in a voice far 
from regal or vice-regal; only humbled and 
disturbed. The reply was instant and keen, 
*““A barmaid.” 


The other’s hand dropped from the door. 
But Old Roses, passing over, opened it, and, 
mutely waiting for the other to pass through, 
said: 

“I do not doubt but that there will be issue. 
Good-day, my Lord!’ 

The Governor passed out from the pale light 
of the lamp into the gray and morning. He 
turned at a point where the house would be 
lost to view, and saw the other still standing 
there. The voice of Old Roses kept ringing in 
his ears sardonically. He knew that his 
punishment must go on and on. 


And it did. Old Roses married Victoria 
Dowling from the Jumping Sandhills, and there 
was comely issue, and that issue is now at 
Eton; for Esau came into his birthright, as he 
hinted he would, at his own time. But he and 
his wife have a way of being indifferent to the 
gay, astonished world. And, uncommon as it 





may seem, he has not tired of her. 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


HE present situation with refer- 

ence to motor cars is In some 

respects quite similar to the gen- 
eral conditions affecting other articles 
of everyday life—and practically all 
of them have been affected. 

Without doubt, America is the great- 
est sugar consuming nation in the 
world. Yet Americans for many 
months have been compelled to get 
along on reduced sugar rations and no 
doubt will have to continue to do so 
for some time to come. There simply 
has not been enough to go around, and 
temporary conservation was the only 
answer to the problem. 





Wool has been scarce, or rather the 
overwhelming demand for wool made it 
so. The result was that wool sold at a 
premium and all-wool material was 
hard to get. 


Numerous other examples might be 
cited, but in all of them the same basic 
conditions exist—restricted production 
or overwhelming demand. Four years 
of war had upset the manufacturmg 
facilities of our Allies to such an extent 
that America had to help them out as 
well as to take care of her own greatly 
increased needs. 

There is not enough steel being pro- 
duced at present to take care of the 
world’s needs in full. And inasmuch 
as there is no substitute for steel in the 
manufacture of good motor cars, it 
follows that only a limited number of 
motor cars can be built for the time 
being. 


NDER the conditions that have 

steadily developed during the past 
several months, the shortage of Buick 
ears has become greater and greater. 
At the same time, the need for depend- 
able automobiles in business has _be- 
come more pressing than ever because 
a greatly increased volume of business 
is being done by a lessened number of 
men. 

Therefore, the plam duty of the 
motor car manufacturers—and_ their 
dealers—is to see that such motor cars 
as it is possible to build under existing 
conditions are distributed where they 
are most needed, and for the present 
owners of motor cars to make the best 
use of the cars they now have. 





Many Buick owners are in the habit 
of purchasing new Buick cars each 
season, in order that they may have 
the benefit of any improvements that 
have been made. But at present it is 
impossible to supply them with new 
cars, and dealers all over the country 
have been forced to ask thousands of 
people to wait an indefinite length of 
time for their new Buick cars. 

To the man who already owns a 
Buick, this necessity should not work 
any hardship. As far as actual service 


is concerned, an extra season or two 
need not make any great difference, 
and he is really fortunate to own a 
good, serviceable automobile at such a 
time. 


HERE has never been any change 

in Buick standards. It is true that 
constant improvements in design, both 
of body and mechanism, are being 
made, so that each succeeding Buick 
model surpasses its predecessor in 
many important respects. But there 
is no difference in the quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship in the old and 
the new Buick Valve-in-Head cars and 
with proper care they will give good 
service over a period of years. 

Serviceability has always been the 
outstanding feature of Buick cars, as is 
well known to vast numbers of motor- 
ists who have long been members of the 
Buick family. It is this serviceability, 
principally, that has caused them to 
buy Buick cars year after year to serve 
them in an infinite variety of business 
pursuits and under every variety of 
motoring conditions. 

For nine years, it has been impossible 
for the Buick Motor Company to build 
enough cars to supply the demand that 
has resulted from the satisfaction of 
Buick owners as a class, in spite of the 
fact that during that period many acres 
of floor space and great quantities of 
modern machinery have been added to 
the factory. 


HEN the conditions brought about 

by the great war developed, the 
shortage became acute and was made 
still more so by the fact that a consid- 
erable portion of the Buick factory was 
turned over to the Government for the 
manufacture of Liberty motors, shells, 
stampings and various other war mate- 
rials. Engineers, machinery and me- 
chanics were immediately enlisted in 
the new work, and the story of their 
achievements in the manufacture of 
some truly wondrous mechanisms for 
war purposes—when at last that story 
shall be made public—will always be 
a glorious chapter in Buick history 





As far as the Liberty motor is con- 
cerned, the factory was already well 
organized for its manufacture. One 
of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in preparing for the manufacture of 
this motor among motors was to find 
mechanics of sufficiently high calibre 
to perform the thousands of extremely 
accurate operations necessary to make 
it all that it should be. 

At the Buick factory were thousands 
of such workmen, thoroughly trained 
by years of experience in buildmg Buick 
Valve-in-Head motors and working 
under the supervision of executives and 
engineers who were highly specialized 
in internal combustion engine produc- 


tion. Whole departments of the fac- 
tory were turned over bodily to this 
work—personnel, equipment, every- 
thing. They worked in their own way, 
subject only to results as determined 
by the Government experts who check- 
ed the finished product. In this man- 
ner it was possible to apply Buick 
methods of building to the Liberty 
motor—methods that had been devel- 
oped by long study and painstaking 
research. Many of these methods were 
absolutely unique. 

As an illustration, the Buick drop 
forge experts, by followmg the same 
general method as that employed in 
forging Buick crankshafts, were able 
to forge the Liberty motor crankshaft, 
with its twelve “throws,” in one trip 
through the hammers and without the 
necessity for subsequent bending. As 
far as we know, no other forge plant in 
the country has been able to duplicate 
this feat. 

The enormous size of the Buick 
factory, coupled with such manufac- 
turing methods as this, made it possible 
to insure quantity production in a 
surprisingly short time, and to keep 
that production constantly on the 
increase. 


UT from this time forth there will 

no doubt be a tapering off of war 
work, and as conditions become more 
nearly normal it will be possible to 
resume the plans for still greater pro- 
duction of Buick cars that were inter- 
rupted by the great struggle. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that all this will take time—consider- 
able time. The materials that have 
been so largely drawn upon by the war 
are, in the main, the very materials 
that are most needed in time of peace, 
and until things have had an oppor- 
tunity to readjust themselves it will be 
impossible for the Buick Motor Com- 
pany to get its output up to the peak of 
production. 

The future in all lmes seems very 
bright, and in the busy period that is 
just commencing the motor car will 
surely play an even more important 
and useful part than it has in the past. 

The Buick Motor Company assures 
its owners and dealers that the resump- 
tion of quantity production of Buick 
cars will be accomplished as soon as is 
practicable without impairing the qual- 
ity of the cars. The situation will im- 
prove constantly. In the meantime 
it will be necessary to ask many who 
wish to purchase new Buicks to be as 
patient as the occasion requires and the 
dealers to see that such new cars as it 
is possible to give them are placed m 
the hands of owners who are in the 
ereatest need of them from a business 
standpoint. 














ancl low it is Built 


Six studs are tightly pressed into the holes in the front release plate, 

after which they are taken to this electric welding machine and the 

outer ends welded in place. The other ends of the studs are threaded 
for the nuts that hold the whole assembly together 


HERE are four main points of superiority in the Buick 
clutch that recommend it particularly to the motor car 
owner: 


1. Extreme smoothness of operation. 
2. Instant response to a light pressure on the foot pedal. 
3. Easy gear shifting, due to the heavy rotating parts being 


carried by the flywheel. 


4. Positive action over long periods of time, due to the 
quality and size of the friction surfaces. 

These points are partly accounted for by patented features 
of design, and partly by the unusual care and accuracy exercised 
in manufacture. The entire clutch is built in the Buick factory, 
where all operations are under the control of Buick engineers 
and manufacturing experts. 


HE basis for the clutch is the hub, or spider, around which the 

clutch is built. Thishub consists of a steel casting, made in 
the Buick foundry, which is first pickled in acid to remove the scale 
and then shot blasted to smooth it up for the machining opera- 
tions. From the hub radiate six extensions, equally spaced, 
upon which are carried the driven discs of the clutch, five in 
number. Studs fastened to the rear of the flywheel carry the five 
driving discs, the whole being held together by a heavy spring 
tension. Upon relieving the spring tension by pressing down on 
the clutch pedal, the discs are no longer incontact with each 
other, so that the driving discs are free to revolve with the fly- 
wheel while the driven discs attached to the clutch hub remain station- 
ary. The hub, in turn, connects with the clutch gear that oper- 
ates the transmission gears, so that when the clutch is thrown out the 
power ceases to flow to the entire transmission system of the car. 


At either end of the clutch are the release plates, while at the 
rear is the clutch spring cup plate which maintains the pressure of 
the spring, holding the discs together. 


The first operations on the plates and discs are done in the sheet 
metal department. Large drawing presses are fitted with “blanking” dies 
upon which the special sheet metal material for the plates is laid. 
The upper halves of the dies descend upon the sheet metal, form it 
to shape and trim off the outer edges. 


The plates are then placed in gravity conveyers that carry them 
along to the next machine, where the various holes in the plates are 
cut in a single operation. For example, there are 26 holes in the 
spring cup plate, 18 holes in the front release plate and 18 holes in 
the rear release plate. 


The discs go through a somewhat similar operation, except that 
they are flat and it is not necessary to do any drawing work on them. 
The clutch driving discs are fitted with holes that match the outside 
diameter of the studs on the flywheel accurately, and the inside dia- 
meters of the clutch driven discs have flanged slots that must match the 
machined extensions on the clutch hub. This work is all done by the 
use of dies and broaches, without machining, 
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This patented riveting machine rivets the heat:proof asbestos facing to Buick clutch 
plates very much afterthe manner of the eyeleting machines used in putting eyelets in 
shoes. 


The rivets are of copper and sink deep into the material, giving ample room 
for possible wear 





This is the Buick method of hardening the tips of the wings on the clutch hub without 
altering the steel structure of the hub itself. The hubs revolve on the horizontal rod, 


the ends of the wings just dipping into the bath of heated cyanide 


The clutch spring cup is a splendid example of the possibilities of 
sheet metal drawing and is made complete from a flat sheet in five 
operations. 


LL this material is then sent to the clutch department proper, as 

required for production. Here the holes in the spring cup 

plate are reamed for the studs and the clutch release plates are faced 
off true to fit against the bearings. 


The front release plate carries the studs on which the driving plates 
are mounted, the studs being pressed into place tightly in the holes 
and then electrically welded on the outside. Great care is taken 
during this operation to see that the studs are at exact right angles 
to the plate, sixty degrees apart, so that the clutch plates will slide 
smoothly on the studs. 

The spring cups are also electrically riveted on the spring cup plates. 

The asbestos heat proof material with which the clutch plates are 
faced comes to the factory in the form of rings already cut to size, and 
after the discs have been straightened by hand to insure perfectly 
flat, even surfaces the asbestos material is riveted to the discs on a 
specially designed riveting machine. After the riveting operation 
the discs are run through a powerful rolling machine to remove any 
irregularities in the surface of the asbestos material. 


Each of the driven discs is fitted with welded reinforcements where 
the slots fit over the clutch hub, and these slots are broached 
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out and the reinforcements 
machined off to make them 
smooth and uniform. 

The steel clutch hub has a 
splined hole in the center to fit 
the splined end of the clutch 
gear. The hole is first drilled 
out and reamed and then the 
splines are cut in on an ex- 
tremely accurate broaching 
machine. The hub is then 
placed in a machine that turns 
the outside diameter of the 
hub and faces off the six wings 
in one operation. The hub is 
then counter bored perfectly 
concentric with the spline. 


HEN completed, the 

clutch hub is sent to the 
heat treating department for 
a special hardening operation 
in cyanide. It is necessary 
for the extensions, or wings, 
of the hub to be hard to resist 
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OO much emphasis cannot 

be laid upon the smooth- 
ness and efficiency of this Buick 
clutch. Avery light pressure 
on the clutch pedal is  suffi- 
cient to disengage it, so that 
in crowded traffic or whereve 
much shifting of gears is nec- 
essary the clutch can be oper- 
ated repeatedly without tiring 
the foot of either men or 
women drivers. And for the 
reason that the clutch is so 
easily disengaged, the Buick 
driver should not cultivate 
the practice of driving with 
his foot on the clutch pedal. 
The clutch pedal is quickly 
and conveniently reached when 
necessary, and at other times 
the clutch should be left to per- 
form its functions without the 
handicap of relieving a large 
portion of the spring tension. 


Two grease cups supply all 


wear, while the core should The component parts of the Buick clutch come to this assembling table, where they are the lubrication required by 
remain soft and tough. This is @ssembled on specially designed apparatus that holds the parts in place and depresses the Buick clutch. There 1s 


accomplished by placing sev- 
eral hubs on a revolving rod 


that permits the outer ends of the wings to just dip in the hot cyanide 
as they revolve, raising them to a sufficiently high temperature to 
sive them great hardness when quenched, while the body of the hub 


remains cool enough so that the steel 
structure is not altered. This is in 
line with the laws that govern heat 
treating practice, because heating 
will not alter the structure of steel 
until the ‘critical point” in tempera- 
ture has been passed. 









the clutch springs until the nuts and lock washers are all firmly screwed down 


no oil carried in theclutch case, 
because it is a dry dise clutch. 


The only adjustment ever required is made by moving the lock 
nut and the adjusting nut on the clutch release rod, and this need 
not be done unless the clutch, after long use, shows signs of slipping. 


There is an unusually large friction area in the Buick dise clutch 


—about twice as much as is actually required to carry the load 
and for this reason the wear in normal use is very slight indeed. 
This large area is also one.of the big reasons for the ease and posi- 
tiveness of engagement for which this clutch is remarkable. 


HE Buick Motor Company takes ad- 

vantage of every possible means to 
provide its owners with highly developed 
mechanism throughout the Buick car, 
from the standpoint of ease and conven- 
ience of operation as well as long life 
and good performance. 


A large part of the work done in the 
engineering department is in the nature 
of research and experimenting to develop 
the various mechanical units to the very 
highest possible state of efficiency. 


In this way, no detail of the cars is 
slighted, but all are improved from season 
to season as experience dictates. The ex- 
perimental work in the engineering de- 
partment on clutches finally evolved the 
patented construction which has been 


described above and which gives the 
Buick clutch marked superiority in all 
the qualities that go to make up a good 
clutch. It is not surpassed by any clutch 
on the market, in point of design, per- 
formance and correct manufacture. 


The last step in building the Buick clutch is to put tt in this powerful machine in such a manner that the full 
‘tension of the clutch spring is exerted against the discs, holding them firmly together. As the machine 
revolves,the surfaces of the discs are polished against each otheruntilthey areallabsolutely smooth and true 


The clutch is now ready to assemble, and 
this is accomplished on a specially designed 
stand. The alternate driving and driven ay c | 
discs are put in place on the proper studs and hee : mer 
wings, the heavy spring inserted and held down 
by means of a special device while the nuts are 
applied to the ends of the studs projecting 
through the spring cup plate. 





ae 4 
In spite of all the precautions that have been Sos 2... 

taken so far, the clutch surfaces are not yet oo ! A. 7 
smooth enough to pass the rigid inspection 6. ra 
that is to follow, and a most ingenious method : j 

of smoothing them has been devised. The oe Oe se Oy di fe : gia 
clutch is placed in a machine and hooked up esimagsteagi 
as if it were in a car, the surfaces of the discs 
being firmly held together by the heavy spring. 
The machine is then set in operation and the 
clutch made to slip by the tremendous power 
exerted against it. At the end of this opera- 
tion a little pile of asbestos and steel may be 
seen on the machine below the clutch. This 
material has been literally ground off the 
pebbled surface of the asbestos lining, smooth- 
ing it to a perfectly flat surface and giving the 
full benefit of the friction area of the clutch. 


The next step is the final inspection, after 
which the clutch is placed in a conveyer and 
taken to the point where the finished motors 
are being carried on overhead cranes to the 
block test. Here it is installed on the rear of 
the flywheel by simply bolting it to the clutch 
studs with which the flywheel is furnished. 


The finished Buick clutch is fastened to the flywheel of the motor by three stout bolts on the flywheel. 
The clutch gear of the transmission fits into the splined center of the clutch hub, connecting the clutch 
with the transmission system 














The Buick Three-Passenger Open Model H-Six:44 


| ~CHOOSE YOUR CAR- 


Value is a comparative thing, re 
| purchase price of an article and 


OR the man or woman who requires a car of limited passenger 

capacity, the Buick Motor Company builds two body types—an open 
and a closed model. Both cars possess a service value that is very high. 

The three- passenger Open Model H-Six-44 is a splendid example of 4 !) 
the Roadster type, suitable for miscellaneous use. One wide seat extend- 
img across the body gives plenty of room and comfort for three adults, bs 
and the snug-fitting side curtains, when in place, convert this roadster 
into a semi-closed car. 











The Buick Four-Passenger Closed Model H-Six:46 


'O FIT YOUR NEEDS 


isenting the balance between the 
le service it 1s expected to render 


IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 





HE four-passenger Closed Model H-Six-46, while built on the 

same chassis and powered with the same Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
as the open car, has a wider range of service on account of its 
closed body. 

No extremes of heat or cold handicap the owner of this efficient 
closed car, because the easily adjusted windshield and door windows 
may be instantly regulated to suit the comfort of the occupants. In 
addition the closed car is equally appropriate for business or social use. 











| 
| 
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Mr. I’'rank T, Pemberton is a stock raiser in Iowa Falls, Iowa. “[ just want to tell 
you how I appreciate the service rendered by the Buick Six I purchased about three 
years ago,” he writes. “I have driven it between thirty-five and forty thousand 
miles with a very light repair bill. I find it is much easier on tires than any other 
car I have driven. On good roads it will average from 20 to 22 miles on a gallon 


of gasoline. TI have never had the car in a position where it did not seem to have 
an abundance of power and speed. I use a spring wagon trailer with an attach- 





Allen Brothers, Buick dealers 
in Elkader, lowa, have the larg- 
est and most complete garage 
in northeastern Iowa. The build- 
ing is 60 x 125 feet, equipped 
with fine showroom, shop, paint 
shop, electric elevator,turn table, 
etc. Allen Brothers have been 
successful Buick dealers since 
1910, and attribute much of their 
success to the powerful and con- 
sistent performance of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor 


“All you have to do is keep her in trim. 

away she goes.” That’s what Mr. J. S. Fo: 
He ought to know, because he has had fi 
his son is still driving, a Model D-Six-45, Model E-Six-46 and the latest a Model H- 
Six-44 which he drove home from the factory, 1145 miles “without a puncture and 
without having a wrench out of the tool kit.” Mr. Fox is 73 years old and says 





his principal occupation is riding in Buicks. 
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Move your big toe just a little more, and 
x, of Salina, Kansas, says about the Buick. 
ve of them—a Model 10, Model 27, which 





ment and its guaranteed capacity is a ton. My attachment \will also couple any 
common wagon tongue, and in this manner I can haul one and one-half tons where 
the roads are good. I have built a complete set of farm buildings this season, 
hauling almost all my lumber, tile, brick and cement in this manner, or can take 
to town a load of hogs or grain and return with ground feed, coal or whatever 


is needed. Today I cannot detect but that it drives with the same efficiency as 
when new,” 


“After having tried out several 
makes of cars to stand up under 
the terrific test of driving 24 
hours a day in testing Standard 
Four tires, we have settled upon 
the Buick. The two cars in this 
picture, a Buick 36 and a Buick 
59, are running 24 hours a day. 
The 55 up to the present has 
passed the 60.000 mile mark and 
was a second-hand car when we 
started running it.” Standard 


Four Tire Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 





“T hope to live to own six more,” he adds. 
Pp 
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“I am pleased to advise you 
that we areusing three of your 
Buick cars—D-35 Light Deliv- 
ery, C-37 Touring Car and 
Big 4 truck with hearse body 
mounted, each of which is 
giving the very best of service. 
If I were inneed of more cars 
I assure you they would be 
Buicks.”—Fred Hermann, 
Stockton, Illinois. 


“My daughter and myself have 
driven our E-46 Buick four thou- 
sand miles with excellent results. 
Consider this machine a valuable 
asset to our business.” John P. 
Cook, Fairbury, Illinois. 
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“T have found my Buick Six Sedan 

admirably adapted to my business, 

both as a summer and a winter 

car. It has more than filled my 

expectations in every particular.” 

Dr. J. A. Moore, Bloomington, 
} Illinois. 





“The Buick car I bought six years ago has given me entire satisfaction. My business 
is that of traveling salesman and [ am going all the time. My Buick always takes 
me there and back. When I buy another automobile, if I ever have to, it will be 
the Buick.”—P. M. Pope, Richmond, Kentucky. 





pais Ur. R. C. Baldwin, President 
of the Bloomington, {llinois, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
writes: “The writer was in- 
duced to buy a Buick car be- 
cause of its advantages in 
saving time, and we have 
found that the use of the car 
has resulted in more business 
and enabled us to handle our 
business with better satisfac- 
tion. This is the fourth 
Buick car that we have own- 
ed, and this demonstrates our 
regard for the Buick.” 


Here’s a picture of the garage and salesrooms of the Franklin Auto Supply Company, of 
Franklin, Tennessee. This concern maintains a splendid service organization that insures 
complete satisfaction to every Buick owner in Franklin. 
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The Storage Battery and Its Care 


HE storage battery consists of three 
hard rubber cells in which are placed 
alternately positive and negative lead 
plates in a solution of sulphuric acid and water, 
called electrolyte. Through chemical action 
between the plates and the solution, electrical 
energy from the generator is stored in the 
battery and is used for cranking the motor and 
to supply current to the lamps when the motor 
isnotrunning. The battery is always directly 
connected to the generator and serves to con- 
trol the voltage of the electrical system within 
safe operating limits. 

When fully charged, the battery will show 
from 1.275 to 1.300 with the hydrometer 
syringe. When discharged it will read 1.150 
or under. 

Keep the battery charged. Take hydrom- 
eter readings frequently. If you find the 
specific gravity falling gradually, drive your 
car for longer periods between starts and use 
your lights less. The generator output is 
adjusted at the factory within limits that 
have proven generally satisfactory. But in 
the event that special conditions arise where 
the charging rate is not sufficient, have an 
expert electrical man increase the charging 
rate of the generator by adjusting the position 
of the third brush. 

If you have forgotten to turn off your lights 
or ignition switch, or if for any other cause 
your battery has become completely dis- 
charged, have it removed from the car and 
recharged at a reliable battery service station. 

Keep your battery filled with pure distilled 
water to the level shown in the cut and never 
let the level of the electrolyte fall below the 
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tops of the plates; otherwise the plates may 
become badly damaged. When filling U. S. L. 
batteries, keep your finger over the vent hole, as 
directed in the more detailed instructions 
supplied with your car. This will prevent 





























ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
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spilling the solution and weakening the bat- 
tery action. 

Keep your battery properly charged and 
there is little danger of freezing. The elec- 
trolyte freezes at the following temperatures: 

1.300 specific gravity, 90° below zero 
1.215 specific gravity, 40° below zero 
1.180 specific gravity, zero 

1.150 specific gravity, 12° above zero 

Never add water to your battery in winter 
without running the motor to charge it imme- 
diately. This will mix the water with the 
electrolyte and prevent the danger of freezing 
and bursting one or more cells. 

Ifyou plan to lay your car up for the winter, 
the storage battery will require special care 
if you want it to be in good condition when it 
is to be used again. The best way is to store 
it with a reliable service station. If it is to be 
left in the car, disconnect the wiring to prevent 
the possibility of leakage in the circuit, clean 
the battery thoroughly to prevent leakage on 
account of dirt, charge the battery once each 
month and watch the level of the electrolyte. 
Also be sure that at no time is the temperature 
low enough to freeze the battery. 

In general, observe the following rules: 

Keep the battery charged. 

Keep the plates covered with solution. 

Keep the battery clean and all connections 
tight and clean. 

Do not attempt to run your car without 
having the battery connected with the gener- 
ator. 

Read your instruction book and ask the 
nearest U. S. L. station for a copy of their 
booklet, “The Mystery of the Black Box,” 
which contains interesting and instructive data 
on the storage battery. 
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Owners Highly Pleased with Buick Serviceability 


Low Operating Cost 

LETTER dated November 5th from 

W. H. Neihok, superintendent of the 
Champlain Realty Company, of Rochester, 
Vermont, encloses an interesting table covering 
the cost of operating his Buick Model E-Six-44 
7,200 miles. The table includes $201.68 for 
extra equipment and for a complete set of cord 
tires which have not yet been put in service. 
There is also a charge of $31.50 for storage and 
washing and $120.87 for gasoline and oil. 
The total is $370.08, making the average cost 
per mile 5.14 cents. Mr. Neihok averaged 
15.9 miles per gallon of gasoline and 738 miles 
per gallon of lubricating oil. 

He says: ‘Two of the tires that originally 
came with the car are still in use. The four 
Goodyear cord tires I have just purchased | 
figure will put the car in better condition as to 
tires than when I first started using it.” 


Al Necessity on the Farm 
REGARD my Buick Model 35 a real neces- 
sity in dispatching the work on my farm.” 

This is the statement of Mr. H. J. Hess, breeder 
of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Waterloo, Iowa. 
‘For business and utility,’ he continues, “I 
consider the Buick in a class by itself. In 
these trying days when farmers are all short of 
help, one can make the necessary trip to town 
and about the farm in a few minutes, conveying 
articles and doing errands that otherwise would 
consume a great length of time. 

‘For instance, just today I conveyed from 
town a crate of window sash, an article of fur- 
niture, the necessary groceries and some articles 
of hardware, all in a few minutes, when other- 
wise it would have taken the best part of the 
day.” 


Three Passenger Open Model, H-Six-44 $1595 
Five Passenger Open Model, H-Six-45 1595 
Four Passenger Closed Model, H-Six-46 
Five Passenger Closed Model. H-Six-47 
Seven Passenger Open Model, H-Six-49 
Seven Passenger Closed Model, H-Six-50 


Buick Motor Company 


Flint, Michigan 





All that Could be Desired 
HAS. S. JAMES, M. D., of Centerville, 
Iowa, sums up his four-passenger Buick 

Coupe, as follows: 

“T have found it very satisfactory. 

“Capacity, ample. 

‘““Mechanically—correct. 

“In service—all that could be desired in con- 
tinued daily winter, spring and summer use. 
_ “In appearance and appointment—‘nifty’ 
In every respect.” 





Will Certainly Buy Another 


HAVE been reading the Buick Bulletin,” 

writes Mr. M.N. Harvey, of Beloit, Kansas, 
‘and notice several people who seem to think 
they have had good service from a Buick at 
10,000 miles. I bought a Buick D-Six-45 on 
August 1, 1917, and have driven it 26,387 
miles to date (October 28). I have driven this 
car in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota, and have never found 
a road that it would not travel with ease when 
weather conditions were at all decent. I get 
from 10,000 to 14,000 miles from tires and 
average about 1714 miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line. I find from actual figures that it costs 
me less to drive this Buick than it did to drive 
two different makes of popular priced light cars 
which I formerly used; besides I can make 
much faster time with far greater ease. The 
car seems to run as well as ever at this time, 
but if it ever does wear out I certainly will buy 
another, as the Buick is good enough for me.” 


Five Thousand Pounds Overland 


R. CHARLES LATSCH, of Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin, runs the City Bus Line. 
“T have a bus body,” he writes, ‘‘which carries 
27 passengers, mounted on a four cylinder, 
1500 pound Bnick C-4 truck chassis. The 
body weighs 3,000 pounds and I often carry 
from 6,500 to 7,000 pounds, including body, 
passengers and baggage, which is an overload 
of at least 5,000 pounds. I have never expe- 
rienced any trouble. This bus is in constant 
use and renders excellent service. , 
“T also use a C-37 Buick for my business, 
which proves very satisfactory, and I cannot 
say too much for the Buick.” 
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ITH the advent of the automobile it 

soon became necessary to have some 

standardized method of measuring the 
power of a gasoline engine and expressing the 
result in terms that would convey an intelligible 
meaning. 

The standard settled upon was the arbi- 
trarily fixed unit horse-power which was al- 
ready in use for expressing the power of steam 
and other engines. As applied to motors, 
one horse-power is the power required to lift 
33,000 pounds one foot in one minute. 

But because of the peculiar mechanical 
laws governing its performance, the power of 
an internal combustion engine varies at 
different motor speeds, rising sharply as the 
motor speed is increased until a certain number 
of revolutions per minute have been attained 
and then falling off immediately after the 
maximum has been reached. 

So for this reason, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted what was 
formerly known as the A. L. A. M. rating, 
namely, 22X%%. D is the cylinder bore in 
inches, N the number of cylinders, and 2.5 a 
constant, based on the average view of eminent 
engineers as to a fair, conservative rating for a 
four-cycle motor at one thousand feet per 
minute piston speed. 

Upon analysis, it will be seen that this 
method of computing horse-power will of 
necessity be quite inaccurate in many cases. 
For one thing, it does not take into considera- 
tion the stroke of the motor, the size of the 
valves, the valve timing nor many other fea- 
tures of design that have a great bearing on the 
actual power that a motor will develop. Or 
rather, to put it in another way, it places all 
motors on the same plane as far as these im- 
portant items are concerned. 


Further, this arbitrary formula tells practi- 
cally nothing that the motor car owner wishes 
to know on the vital subject of performance. 
Actual testing against the electric dynamom- 
eter tells a great deal more to the experienced 
engineer, because from it he can make up a 
chart showing the power curve of the motor, 
illustrating its power at the different speeds 
in the ‘‘usable” speed area. For example, two 
motors might show the same maximum and 
minimum power at high and low speeds on the 
chart, yet the difference in the power curves 
throughout the intermediate speeds may show 
a difference in favor of one motor of several 
horse-power, which would give that motor an 
immense advantage in hill climbing, heavy 
pulling and ordinary driving performance. 

This is really where the fine points of design 
come into play, both in performance and econo- 
my. The Buick Valve-in-Head motor, as 


any Buick owner will gladly attest, has a 
power curve that adapts it admirably to mis- 
cellaneous driving and gives it exceptional 
pulling power over a wide range of motor 
speeds. 

The development of this motor has been 
going steadily on for nearly twenty years, and 
no phase of design has been neglected in the 
effort to improve it in every way possible. It 
is the consistency with which this work has 
been carried out, improving every detail of 
design in every possible way, that has made 
the Buick motor what it is today. But back 
of all these things is the Valve-in-Head princi- 
ple of design, which, more than any other 
individual feature, explains the power and 
economy of the Buick motor. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat en- 
gines. In other words, they derive their power 
by converting the fuel used in operating them 
into heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
gases resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 

So, asfar as the motor is concerned, a gallon of 
sasoline represents so many heat units, and the 
greater the percentage of these heat units that 
can be converted into actual working power, 
the greater the efficilency—or economy—of the 
motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 
power, because unless some nieans of cooling 
the motor is used the heat soon becomes so 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such a 
manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 








Valve-in-Head L-Head T-Head 


The Valve-in-Head motor has less water jack=- 

eted space thanany other type of motor, which 

means that less heat is wasted through radia=- 
tion and greater fuel economy results 
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It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. And this pocket is of necessity 
water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves lo- 
cated in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the abso- 
lute minimum of water jacketed space that is 
possible to be secured for any given size of 
cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases. 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the in- 
coming charges are purer and the electric spark 
has a shorter distance to travel in the brief 
instant of time that it must do its work in 
igniting the mixture. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 











This Model D:4 Buick Light Delivery is owned by Philip Ginsberg, of Monon: 
gahela, Pennsylvania, who has fitted it up as a traveling hotel and is now 


touring the continent with his family. 


From Dallas to Denver 


R. A. P. JOHNSTON, Manager of the 

Southern Implement Company, Dallas, 
‘Texas, writes the following account of his 
recent trip to Denver in his Model E-Six-49 
Buick: 

“Our party consisted of my wife, my two 
children and myself, and we carried a complete 
camping equipment. The car was heavily 
loaded, weighing in the neighborhood of forty- 
five or forty-six hundred pounds. I am frank 
to say that could we have anticipated the con- 
dition of the roads and the road trouble which 
we encountered on this trip, we would have 
been mighty glad to have stayed at home. 

“T cannot conceive of any more difficult test 
to which a car could be put than the trip made 
at that particular time. The roads from here 
to Amarillo were in worse shape than for many 
years on account of the prolonged drouth. We 
struck some mud going up, and it took us 
seven days to make the trip through to Denver, 
which is normally made in four or five days. 

“We spent several weeks in the mountains, 
pulling every conceivable kind of a road, and 
made miles and miles in intermediate and low. 

“We had our hardest roads on the return 
trip. We ran for four days in rain and mud, 
pulling over two hundred miles with chains. 
We bogged down three times on account of not 
having traction enough, but the minute we 
could get a firm foundation under the rear 
wheels we came out a-flying. In spite of our 
heavy load, we had ample power to pull any- 
thing we encountered. It was only when our 
differential dragged on account of the ruts 
that we got stuck. 

“Owing to bad roads we had considerable 
lire trouble, but had absolutely no engine 
trouble. The only expense to the car on the 
entire trip of 2,480 miles was a new fan belt 
and one brake lining which burned out on 
account of my carelessness. 

“On the return trip, owing to delay caused 
by bad weather and roads, I was very anxious 
to get home and we did not spare the car. The 
roads got better as we came into our own State 
and the last three days we drove 180, 215 and 
254 miles respectively. The last day’s drive 


from Roscoe to Dallas was made via Brecken- 
ridge and Mineral Wells and over some of the 
roughest roads in the State. 


There is hardly a touring convenience 
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lacking in this car. 


“T expected any time to break a spring, but 
am glad to say that the car came through in 
fine shape without any breakage whatever, 
and apparently it is in as good mechanical 
condition as when we started. 

“In spite of the fact that we pulled at least 
one hundred miles of mountain roads on low 
and intermediate and over two hundred miles 
of mud—adobe at that—and in spite of our 
heavy load, we averaged a little better than 
thirteen miles per gallon of gas for the entire 
trip. 

“If you ever have a prospective customer 
who is in doubt about the car having sufficient 
power to meet all emergencies, send him to 
me.”’ 


From Flint to Los Angeles 


\ R.F.M.SCOTT writes from Los Angeles: 
“The Buick Six which I drove out here 
is a wonder and came through everything in 
fine shape. I came over the ‘Old Trails 
Route,” which you may or may not know is 
the worst lot of assembled ruts, chuck holes, 
rocks and mud of any road known to auto 
drivers. I struck cloudbursts all through 
New Mexico and Arizona, and at its best this 
route through Arizona is not fit to drive a 
decent pair of oxen over, to say nothing of a car. 

“In the mud near Kingman, Arizona, I left 
over twenty cars of high and low degree mired, 
and so far as I know they may be there yet. 
But the ‘Lil’ ol Buick’ simply plowed through 
with never a miss and I got here last week 
(the last week in August). 

“T took the car to the Buick service station 
and told them to go over it carefully and put 
in order anything and everything that needed 
it. When I went down they presented me 
with a bill of $2.25 for time spent in examina- 
tion only, and reported there was not even a 
nut or a screw loose. 3,509 miles is quite a 
trip, even over good roads, but to me that 
distance over the kind I struck and not loosen 
even a nut is sure some test of acar. Over the 
Mojave desert I ran 167 miles on 9 gallons of 
gas, or a fraction better than 18% miles 
to the gallon. In climbing hills—well, all I 
can say is I never knew there were any hills— 
she simply sailed up them like a bird. There 
is nothing one cannot do with this car that can 
be dore by any car—and I can do it better.” 
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Roomy berths divided by a curtain, a couch for daytime 
comfort, complete kitchen conveniences, including stove, and ample storage 
space for all kinds of luggage, make this car a modet of its kind. 


Ohio to West Virginia 


G. HORTON, M. D., of Columbus, Ohio, 

is the owner of a Buick Model E-Six-45 

Touring Car, and sends the following account 
of a trip he made in it last summer: 

“On July 12, 1918, my family and a guest 
(five adults), with baggage, drove from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Charleston, West Virginia. The 
speedometer readings at start and finish were, 
respectively, 4,395 and 4,605, making a total 
run of 210 miles; which distance was also con- 
firmed by the total of the trip readings between 
the larger cities. 

“The gas tank was filled on starting and not 
again until Charleston was reached. In filling 
at Charleston, no more gasoline could possibly 
be put in than had been used, making a definite 
test. The amount put in at Charleston on 
refilling was 101% gallons, giving an average for 
the trip of just twenty miles to the gallon. 


“My daughter, Mildred, drove the first 170 
miles over roads that were excellent practically 
all of the way. I drove the last forty miles 
over mountain roads that were good except 
that quite frequently there were cross ruts, 
rocky steps, small stream fords or mud-holes, 
necessitating a slowing down to second and first 
speeds. We emerged from one mud-hole with 
mud on both running boards. 


“The return trip was made over another 
route with much less desirable driving roads, 
and the average mileage fell a little below nine- 
teen miles to the gallon. 


“The service requirements for the round trip 
of a little over 400 miles consisted in tightening 
two taps on the top, putting in oil, water and 
gasoline once each, turning a few grease cups 
and washing the car at Charleston. Neither 
engine nor tires was touched.” 


The Ideal Car for Business 


Me H. Ru. -BLACK, represents” (G,a 5: 
Christensen Company, flour manufac- 
turers, with headquarters at Lake Mills, Wis- 
consin. He writes: “I cover the greater part 
of the State of Wisconsin and find my Buick 
E-Six-45 enables me to make better time than 
if I had to wait for trains. It has given me 
excellent satisfaction; economical on gas and 
oil, easy on tires. It makes the ideal car for 
business.” 
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Modern business demands modern equipment—and 
what time-saving machinery has done for industry in 
eeneral, the motor car has done for the individual. 





The man who has outside busi- 
ness to transact likes to do it as 
efficiently as if he were behind 
his own desk. The right motor 
car makes this possible for him. 


Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars 


are built, not only to afford the 
maximum of comfort and con- 
venience, but to give such freedom 
from unnecessary delays that the 
owner’s time may be utilized to 
the utmost production advantage. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Lverywhere 
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The Farmer needs 
a car that he can use 


Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars are bought 
every day in the year, by farmers in large 


numbers. Each year 
same degree of usefulness and their popularity grows as farmers 


dependability that he exacts learn more fully the possibilities 
from any of his other equipment. _ that lie in a really good motor car 
It is a really big factor in his forincreasing their revenues as well 


success. as for adding to their daily comfort. 


if necessary, with the 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is dying in the night; The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 


Ring in redress to all mankind. 
—From Tennyson’s “In Memoriam’ 
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MUST get rid of it,’’said the man 
in the corner of the carriage, ab- 
ruptly breaking the silence. 

Mr. Hinchcliff looked up, hearing im- 
perfectly. He had been lost in the rapt 
contemplation of the college cap tied 
by a string to his portmanteau handles 
—the outward and visible sign of his 
newly-gained pedagogic position—in the 
rapt appreciation of the college cap and 
the pleasant anticipations it excited. 
For Mr. Hinchcliff had just matriculated 
at London University, and was going to 
be junior assistant at the Holmwood 
Grammar School—a very enviable posi- 
tion. He stared across the carriage at 
his fellow-traveler. 

“Why not give it away?” said this 
person. “Give it away! Why not?” 

He was a tall, dark, sunburned man 
with a pale face. His arms were folded 
tightly, and his feet were on the seat in 
front of him. He was pulling at a lank, 
black mustache. He stared hard at his toes. 

“Why not?” he said. 

Mr. Hincheliff coughed. 

The stranger lifted his eyes—they were 
curious, dark-gray eyes—and stared blankly 
at Mr. Hinchceliff for the best part of a minute, 





perhaps. His expression grew to interest. 
“Yes,” he said slowly. “Why not? And 
end it.” 


“T don’t quite follow you, I’m afraid,” 
said Mr. Hincheliff, with another cough. 

“You don’t quite follow me?” said the 
stranger, quite mechanically, his singular eyes 
wandering from Mr. Hinchceliff to the bag with 
its ostentatiously displayed cap, and back to 
Mr. Hincheliff’s downy face. 

“You’re so abrupt, you know,” 
Mr. Hinchceliff. 


apologized 





“Why shouldn’t I?” said the stranger, 
following his thoughts. ‘““You are a student?” 
he said, addressing Mr. Hincheliff. 

“T am—by correspondence—of the London 
University,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, with irrepres- 
sible pride, and feeling nervously at his tie. 

“In pursuit of knowledge,” said the stranger, 
and suddenly took his feet off the seat, put 
his fist on his knees, and stared at Mr. Hinch- 
cliff as though he had never seen a student 
before. ‘Yes,’ he said, and flung out an 
index finger. Then he rose, took a bag from 
the hat-rack, and unlocked it. Quite silently 
he drew out something round and wrapped in 
a quantity of silver-paper, and unfolded this 
carefully. He held it out toward Mr. Hinch- 
cliff—a small, very smooth, golden-yellow 
fruit. 


A STRANGE STORY BY 
H. G. WELLS 


Mr. Hinchcliff’s eyes and mouth were 
open. He did not offer to take this object 
if he was intended to take it. 

“That,’”? said this fantastic stranger, 
speaking very slowly, “is the Apple of the 
Tree of Knowledge. Look at it—small and 
bright and wonderful—Knowledge—and I 
am going to give it to you.” 

Mr. Hincheliff’s mind worked painfully 
for a minute, and then the sufficient explana- 
tion, ‘Mad!’ flashed across his brain, and 
illuminated the whole situation. One hum- 
ored madmen. He put his head a little on 
one side. 

“The Apple of the Tree of Knowledge, eh!” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, regarding it with a finely 
assumed air of interest, and then looking at the 
interlocutor. ‘But don’t you want to eat it 
yourself? And besides—how did you come 
by it?” 

“Tt never fades. I have had it now three 
months. And it is ever bright and smooth 
and ripe and desirable, as you see it.” He laid 
his hand on his knee and regarded the fruit 
musingly. Then he began to wrap it again in 

the papers, as though he had abandoned 

his intention of giving it away. 
“But how did you come by it?” said Mr. 

Hinchcliff, who had his argumentative side. 





‘And how do you know that it ts the 
Fruit of the Tree?”’ 
“T bought this fruit,’ said the stranger, 


“three months ago—for a drink of water and a 
crust of bread. The man who gave it to me, 
because I kept the life in him, was an Armen- 
ian. Armenia! that wonderful country, the 
first of all countries, where the ark of the Flood 
remains to this day, buried in the glaciers of 
Mount Ararat. This man, I say, fleeing with 
others from the Kurds who had come upon 
them, went up into desolate places among the 
mountains—places beyond the common know!l- 
edge of men. And, fleeing from imminent 
pursuit, they came to a slope high among the 
mountain-peaks, green with a grass, like knife- 
blades, that cut and slashed most pitilessly at 
anyone who went into it. The Kurds were 
close behind, and there was nothing for it but to 
plunge in, and the worst of it was that the paths 
they made through it at the price of their blood 
served for the Kurds to follow. Every one of 
the fugitives was killed save this Armenian 
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and another. He heard the screams and cries 
of his friends, and the swish of the grass about 
those who were pursuing them—it was tall 
grass rising overhead. And then a shouting 
and answers, and when presently he paused, 
everything was still. He pushed out again, 
not understanding, cut and bleeding, until he 
came out on a steep slope of rocks below a 
precipice, and then he saw the grass was all on 
fire, and the smoke of it rose like a veil be- 
tween him and his enemies.”’ 

The stranger paused. “Yes?” 
Hinchceliff. ‘‘Yes?’’ 

“There he was, all torn and bloody from the 
knife-blades of the grass, the rocks blazing 
under the afternoon sun, the sky molten brass, 
and the smoke of the fire driving toward him. 
He dared not stay there. Death he did not 
mind, but torture! Far away beyond the 
smoke he heard shouts and cries. Women 
screaming. So he went clambering up a 
gorge in the rocks—everywhere were bushes 
with dry branches that stuck out like thorns 
among the leaves—until he clambered over 
the brow of a ridge that hid him. And then 
he met his companion, a shepherd, who had 
also escaped. And, counting cold and famine 
and thirst as nothing against the Kurds, they 
went on into the heights, and among the snow 
and ice. They wandered three whole days. 

‘The third day came the vision. I suppose 
hungry men often do see visions, but then 
there is this fruit.” He lifted the wrapped 
globe in his hand. ‘“‘And I have heard it, too, 
from other mountaineers who have known 
something of the legend. It was in the even- 
ing time, when the stars were increasing, that 
they came down a slope of polished rock into a 
huge, dark valley all set about with strange, 
contorted trees, and in these trees hung little 
globes like glow-worm spheres, strange, round, 
yellow lights. 

‘Suddenly this valley was lit far away, many 
miles away, far down it, with a golden light 
marching slowly athwart it, that made the 
stunted trees against it black as night, and 
turned the slopes all about them and their 
figures to the likeness of fiery gold. And at 
the vision they, knowing the legends of the 
mountains, instantly knew that it was Eden 
they saw, or the sentinel of Eden, and they 
fell upon their faces like men struck dead. 

‘When they dared to look again, the valley 
was dark for a space, and then the light came 
again—returning, a burning amber. 

“At that the shepherd sprang to his feet, 
and with a shout began to run down toward 
the light; but the other man was too fearful 
to follow him. He stood stunned, amazed and 
terrified, watching hiscompanion recede toward 
the marching glare. And hardly had the shep- 
herd set out when there came a noise like 
thunder, the beating of invisible wings hurry- 
ing up the valley, and a great and terrible 
fear; and at that the man who gave me the 
fruit turned—if he might still escape. And 
hurrying headlong up the slope again, with 
that tumult sweeping after him, he stumbled 
against one of these stunted bushes, and a 
ripe fruit came off it into his hand. This fruit. 
Forthwith the wings and the thunder rolled 
about him. He fell and fainted, and when he 
came to his senses he was back among the 
blackened ruins of his own village, and I and 
the others were attending to the wounded. 
A vision? But the golden fruit of the tree was 
still clutched in his hand. There were others 
there who knew the legend, knew what that 
strange fruit might be.” He paused. ‘And, 
this 1s it,” he said. 

It was a most extraordinary story to be told 
in a third-class carriage on a Sussex railway. It 
was as if the real was a mere veil to the fantastic, 
and here was the fantastic poking through. 
“Is it?” was all Mr. Hinchcliff could say. 

“The legend,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘tells that 
those thickets of dwarfed trees growing about 
the garden sprang from the apple that Adam 
carried in his hand when he and Eve were 
driven forth. He felt something in his hand, 
saw the half-eaten apple, and flung it petulantly 
aside. And there they grow, in that desolate 
valley, girdled round with the everlasting 
snows; and there the fiery swords keep ward 
against the Judgment Day.” 


said Mr. 
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“But I thought these things were—’ Mr. 
Hinchcliff paused—‘‘fables, parables rather. 
Do you mean to tell me that there in Armenia 


The stranger answered the unfinished ques- 
tion with the fruit in his open hand. 

“But you don’t know,” said Mr. Hinchceliff, 
“that that its the fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. The man may have had—a sort .of 
mirage, say. Suppose—” 

“Look at it,” said the stranger. 

It was certainly a strange-looking globe, 
not really an apple, Mr. Hinchcliff saw, and a 
curious glowing golden color, almost as though 
light itself was wrought into its substance. As 
he looked at it he began to see more vividly 
the desolate valley among the mountains, 
the guarding swords of fire, the strange 




















“‘No!l’' shouted the stranger and made a snatch 
for it as if to take it back. 


antiquities of the story he had just heard. 
He rubbed a knuckle into his eye. “‘But—” 
said he. 

“It has kept like that, smooth and full, 
three months. Longer than that it is now by 
some days. No drying, no withering, no 
decay.” 

“And you yourself,’ said Mr. Hinchcliff, 
“really believe that—” 

“Is the Forbidden Fruit.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness of 
the man’s manner and his perfect sanity. 
“The Fruit of Knowledge,” he said. 

“Suppose it was?” said Mr. Hinchceliff, after 
a pause, still st&ring at it. “But after all,” 
said Mr. Hinchceliff, “it’s not my kind of 
knowledge—not the sort of knowledge. I 
mean, Adam and Eve have eaten it already.” 

“We inherit their sins—not their knowl- 
edge,” said the stranger. ‘‘That would make 
it all clear and bright again. We should see 
into everything, through everything, into the 
deepest meaning of everything—” 

“Why don’t you eat it, then?” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, with an inspiration. 

“T took it intending to eat it,’ said the 
stranger. “Man has fallen. Merely to eat 
again could scarcely—” 

“Knowledge is power,” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 

“But is it happiness? I am older than you— 
more than twice as old. Time after time I have 
held this in my hand, and my heart has failed 
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me at the thought of all that one might know, 
that terrible lucidity. Suppose suddenly all 
the world became pitilessly clear?” 

‘That, I think, would be a great advantage.” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, ‘‘on the whole.” 

‘Suppose you saw into the hearts and minds 
of every one about you, into their most secret 
recesses—people you love, whose love you 
valued?” 

“You’d soon find out the humbugs,” said 
Mr. Hinchceliff, greatly struck by the idea. 

“And worse—to know yourself, bare of your 
most intimate illusions. To see yourself in 
your place. All that your lusts and weaknesses 
prevented your doing. No merciful perspec- 
tive.” 

“That might be an excellent thing too. 
“Know thyself,’ you know.” 

“You are young,”’ said the stranger. 

“If you don’t care to eat it, and it bothers 
you, why don’t you throw it away?” 

“There again, perhaps, you will not under- 
stand me. To me, how could one throw away 
a thing like that, glowing, wonderful? Once 
one has it, one is bound. But, on the other 
hand, to give it away! To give it away to some 
one who thirsted after knowledge; who found 
no terror in the thought of that clear percep- 
tion—” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff thought- 
fully, “it might be some sort of poisonous 
Fivonibeae 

And then his eye caught something motion- 
less, the end of a white board black-lettered 
outside the carriage-window. ‘—MWOOD,” 
he saw. He started convulsively. “‘Gracious!’’ 
said Mr. Hinchcliff. ““Holmwood!’—and 
the practical present blotted out the mystic 
realizations that had been stealing upon him. 

In another moment he was opening the 
carriage-door, portmanteau in hand. The 
guard was already fluttering his green flag. 
Mr. Hinchceliff jumped out. ‘‘Here!’’ said a 
voice behind him, and he saw the dark eyes 
of the stranger shining and the golden fruit, 
bright and bare, held out of the open carriage- 
door. He took it instinctively; the train was 
already moving. 

“No!” shouted the stranger, and made a 
snatch at it as if to take it back. 

“Stand away,’’ cried a country porter, 
thrusting forward to close the door. The 
stranger shouted something Mr. Hincheliff 
did not catch, head and arm thrust excitedly 
out of the window, and then the shadow of the 
bridge fell on him, and in a trice he was hid- 
den. Mr. Hinchcliff stood astonished, staring 
at the end of the last wagon receding round the 
bend, and with the wonderful fruit in his hand. 
For the fraction of a minute his mind was con- 
fused and then he became aware that two or 
three people on the platform were regarding 
him with interest. Was henotthe new grammar 
school master making his debut? It occurred 
to him that, so far as they could tell, the fruit 
might very well be the naive refreshment of 
an orange. He flushed at the thought, and 
thrust the fruit into his side pocket, where it 
bulged undesirably. But there was no help 
for it, so he went toward them, awkwardly 
concealing his sense of awkwardness, to ask 
the way to. the grammar school, and the 
means of getting his portmanteau and the 
two tin boxes which lay up the platform 
thither. Of all the odd and fantastic yarns 
to tell a fellow! 

His luggage could be taken on a truck for 
sixpence, he found, and he could precede it on 
foot. He fancied an ironical note in the voices. 
He was painfully aware of his contour. 

The curious earnestness of the man in the 
train, and the glamour of the story he told, 
had, for a time, diverted the current of Mr. 
Hinchcliff’s thoughts. It drove like a mist 
before his immediate concerns. Fires that 
went to and fro! But the preoccupation of his 
new position, and the impression he was to 
produce upon Holmwood generally, and the 
school people in particular, returned upon 
him with reinvigorating power before he left 
the station and cleared his mental atmosphere. 
But it is extraordinary what an inconvenient 
thing the addition of a soft and rather brightly- 
golden fruit, not three inches in diameter, 
may prove to a [Continued on page twelve] 





















































Nineteen-nineteen 





By E. T. STRONG—General Sales 


N this issue of the Buick Bulletin 

we announce the revised prices 

of the various [Buick models for 
the balance of the nineteen-nineteen 
season. 


The conditions since the close of 
the war have been utterly without 
precedent, as far as the motor car 
industry is concerned—indeed, as far 
as practically all business men are con- 
cerned. 


Chaos has reigned in the material 
market and an undercurrent of uncer- 
tainty has affected every move of mar- 
kets and money—the two great barom- 
eters of trade. 


There was lacking that feeling of 
confidence which is so essential to 
inaugurating definite plans for the 
future, and for many weeks practically 
all industry was literally feeling its way 
and doing everything possible to ex- 
pedite the change in conditions that 
was known to be inevitable, sooner or 
later. 

There is an immutable law of busi- 
ness that says that nothing can stand 
still. It must move either forward or 
backward. Conditions are either favor- 
able or unfavorable, and to either of 
these factors all business is extremely 
sensitive. 


The Material Situation 


OW, the key to this business jam 

was the producer of raw material, 
and until he was free to pursue his way 
down the stream of commerce without 
being blocked by numerous obstruc- 
tions, the manufacturers depending 
upon him could not hope to make any 
real progress. 

This condition was analyzed some- 
what fully in the November issue of 
the Buick Bulletin, and in that article 
the statement was made that until the 
material situation was cleared up and 
contracts for future material require- 
ments were let, no motor car manu- 
facturer could revise his prices intelli- 
gently. 

It was also stated that there was no 
means of knowing at that time just 
what the outcome would be—whether 
the revision would be up or down, or 
whether the prices of some or all 
models would remain stationary. 

The problem was extremely com- 
plex and required a vast amount of 
labor and investigation to settle it 
properly. In view of the situation as 
it stood only sixty days ago it has been 
settled with remarkable speed. The 
Buick Motor Company is one of the 
largest buyers of raw materials in the 
country and has naturally built up a 
prestige among the producers of such 
material. Many of these producers 
have been supplying the Buick Motor 
Company with material for nearly 
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twenty years, and on a constantly 
increasing scale each season as the de- 
mand for Buick cars increased. There- 
fore, realizing that it was for the good 
of all concerned to get down to a stable 
working basis at the earliest possible 
moment, they have given their fullest 
co-operation in bringing that result 
about. 


Contracts Secured 


HE last few weeks have seen a 

great clearing up of the material 
situation, and the producers of raw 
materials are to be congratulated upon 
the speed with which they have worked. 
The Buick Motor Company has been 
able to secure contracts with responsi- 
ble sources of supply for its material 
requirements for the balance of the 
season and is now in position to make 
an intelligent revision of prices that 
will not be changed between now and 
the end of the season, at least. 


This announcement will be received 
with enthusiasm by dealers and buyers 
alike, because while Buick prices have 
remained remarkably stable during the 
entire war, it was inevitable that they 
should in some degree have been af- 
fected. 

Buick prices were not changed at all 
betweeen the time that America entered 
the world war and the end of that 
season. Neither was any deviation 
made during the following year from the 
prices established at the beginning of 
the 1918 season. 

When the 1919 season came on, new 
models had been designed and new pro- 
duction started. But the question of 
material grew worse and worse as the 
Government’s demands for material 
became constantly greater, until it was 
as impossible to establish permanent 
prices as it was to say how many cars 
material could be secured for during 
the months to come. 


Prices Revised 


OW the uncertainty has been 

removed and our course for the 
remainder of the season has been clearly 
mapped out. The prices for the dif- 
ferent Buick Valve-in-Head models 
follow: 


Model H-Six-44, $1495. 
Model H-Six-45, $1495. 
Model H-Six-46, $1985. 
Model H-Six-47, $2195. 
Model H-Six-49, $1785. 
Model H-Six-50, $2585. 

It will be noted that on four of the 

models the prices have been reduced, 


and that on two of them the prices 
remain as previously established. 
This result is really more favorable 


than we expected when our article in 
the November Bulletin was written. 
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The Future 


N° great international upheaval 
of long duration, such as_ the 
great war, can take place without 
leaving some after effects that will be 
more or less permanent. In this par- 
ticular case, the material resources of 
the world have been drawn upon most 
widely—not merely the materials for 
the actual munitions of war, but 
practically everything that is used or 
consumed by human beings. And at 
the same time, a considerable portion 
of the civilized world has been, for the 
present, rendered incapable of produc- 
ing its share of these materials, even 
for home consumption. 

When we think of the conditions 
that exist im other parts of the world, 
we immediately realize the overwhelm- 
ing demands that are going to be made 
upon America in the way of materials, 
for years to come. 

This is the aftermath of the great 
world war and it is going to be felt in 
America for along time, not as an evil, 
but as a changed condition. The 
effect that it will have, not merely on 
the prices of motor cars but of every- 
thing else, remains for the future to 
disclose. It should certainly be a 
tremendous stimulus to American 
industry, from top to bottom, but we 
should hesitate to say that it will 
increase the buying power of a dollar. 


Conditions Stabilized 


N view of the uncertainty of the 

past few months, it is very gratify- 
ing to the Buick Motor Company to 
be able to announce the present schedule 
of prices, because it means more than 
simply the announcement of a new 
price schedule: it means that condi- 
tions have been stabilized. 

The purchaser of a Buick car can 
make his investment, as always, with 
the utmost confidence that he is getting 
an excellent motor car value, as well 
as an excellent motor car. Each of 
the six cars in the present Buick line 
is built with the same exactness as the 
Buick cars of the past have been built, 
with the addition of some improve- 
ments in design that give added con- 
venience and added efficiency, making 
these cars still more desirable to operate 
and to own. 

Buick cars have always been in a 
class by themselves, serviceability, per- 
formance and economy considered, and 
their purchase is really an mvestment 
in so much transportation to be used 
at any time and in any manner to suit 
the needs of the owner. From every 
standpoint, the six cars in the Buick 
nineteen-nineteen line are the finest 


automobiles that have ever borne the 
Buick nameplate, and in actual dollar- 
for-dollar value they cannot be dupli- 
cated. 
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HE enormity of the Buick axle factory 

can be best expressed by the statement 

that it is made up of eight modern fac- 
tory buildings, with a total floor space of 
448,200 square feet. Its efficiency as an axle 
building plant is of the same high standard 
as the other Buick factory 
units, being laid out and con- 
ducted according to the most 
approved methods of manu- 
facture. 

Both front and rear axles 
for Buick cars are built in this 
plant, which is equipped with 
big drop forge hammers, heat 
treating departments and 
special machinery of all kinds 
needed in building axles from 
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would not endanger the safety of the occu- 


pants of the car. In addition, this construc- 


tion affords the utmost accessibility to all 
working parts for adjustment and care. 

The pressed steel housing is electrically 
welded together and comes to the grinding 



















same time is turned for the rough bearing and 
thread space. Then the bearing space is 
finish turned and the end threaded. Two 
tubes are then placed in a milling machine at 
once and the keyways cut in. The tubes are 
then inspected. A load of finished tubes is then 
placed on one of the electric 
floor trucks and taken to the 
department where they are 
assembled to the housings. 
One tube is placed at either 
end of the housing, the whole 
put in a_ horizontal power 
press under a pressure of ten 
tons, and this enormous pres- 
sure is maintained while the 
rivet holes are continued on 
through the housing and four 
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Wherever possible, the machines that work on Buick axles are arrangedin ‘gangs’’ to perform one operation after another without removing the parts from 
This illustration shows a gang of seven big drilling machines. 


the jigs. 


the raw materials. The factory buildings are 
flanked by railroad tracks, permitting the box 
ears to be drawn up alongside the covered 
platforms and unloaded. In this manner, the 
raw materials and parts for the axles are 
brought directly from the freight cars to the 
various stock bins, which are located at inter- 
vals on the side of each building next to the 
railroad tracks, the material thus being ready 
for each separate department as the axles 
progress from one operation to the other. 


O get a comprehensive idea of the various 
operations connected with the manufacture 
of both front and rear axles, one would 
have to spend the better part of a day in 


This horizontal power press puts ten tons of 

pressure against the axle housing and tubes, 

holding them firmly together while the first 
rivets are hammered home. 


following the progress of the axles from 
one operation to the next. So in this 
article, the rear axle only will be con- 
sidered, and those operations selected 
that will give a correct conception of the 
skill and care that is exercised in every 
detail of Buick rear axle building. 

To begin with, the Buick rear axle is 
what is known as the full floating type 
and is remarkable for its strength, smooth 
operation and double factor of safety. Not 
only is the steel housing of great strength and 
reinforced by a truss rod, but in use it sup- 
ports the weight of the car and leaves the 
“live” axles free to the work of propelling the 
car. In this manner, an accident that would 
completely ruin one or both driving axles 


department direct from the welding machines. 
Here it is ground and polished until the exterior 
is smooth and ready for painting. It is then 
taken to the straightening bench and trued up, 
after which it is inspected. The drain hole 
is next drilled and tapped in one operation, 
and then the oil shedders are pressed into 
either end to prevent oil from finding its way 
through the tubes and onto the brake bands. 
The shedders are then welded to the housing. 


|B the meantime the main tubes have been 
prepared. ‘These tubes resemble a trumpet 
in form, one being placed on either side of the 


stout rivets hammered in place. Removed 
from the press, the assembly then goes to 
the riveting department where the twenty 
remaining rivets are pneumatically ham- 
mered in place. 

The housing is now placed on a gravity 
conveyer and rolls to a power press, where the 
housing is straightened and inspected. The 
tubes are then calked at the bell ends, to 
prevent the lubricant from leaking out. The 
holes for the housing cap are then drilled, 
also the holes for the bumper brackets, and 
the housing is ready for inspection. 





Here is another gang of boring and reaming machines. Note the specially designed cutters that make pos: 
sibie the combination of two or more operations, and the guides that hold the toolsin perfect alignment. 


housing. The first operation is to bore the 
rough tubes for the drive shaft. The small end 
is then faced off and the bell is rounded. 
Next, the 14 rivet holes are drilled in the tube 
and the burrs from the drilling removed from 
the inside of the tube. Then the outside 
diameter of the tube is turned down accurately 
to accommodate the spring seat, and at the 


In this manner we have a housing that is 
stronger than a steel casting would be, much 
lighter in weight and perfectly true in dimen- 
sions, to insure correct alignment of the 
internal mechanism. 

The differential carrier that supports the 
differential in place in the rear axle would be 
a complicated piece of work if each operation 





This powerful machine cuts the splines on & 

Buick axle shafts by means of a very in=- 

genous spiralcutter. After setting, it is 

not necessary to remove the shaft - 
until finished, 


were done separately. After the faces 
have been milled and the holes all 
drilled in one operation on a multiple 
spindle drilling machine, the carrier is 
put on a jig that moves ona stationary 
track. The jig holds the carrier in 
exactly the right position and makes it 
possible for six machines to operate 
on the carrier without once being re- 
moved from the jig. The first machine 
does the rough boring, the next the 
finish boring, the next countersinks 
hole and the next three cut the threads 


for the adjusting nuts. After this the os 


carrier is put into an automatic wash- 
ing machine, containing a_ boiling 
solution of washing compound, and is 
carried through on rollers. It is then 
carefully inspected, the adjusting nuts put in 
place and the carrier sent to the assembly 
department. 

The nickel steel drive shafts are forged in the 
Buick drop forge plant, heat treated and put 
through a rolling mill that rolls the taper 
on the ends of the shafts. They are then 
brought to the axle plant, turned to the proper 
dimensions and the splines cut on the inner 
ends by a specially designed machine with a 
spiral cutter. An interesting feature of this 
department is the gravity conveyer that has 
been developed to carry the shafts from one 
machine to another until finished. When one 
workman is through with a shaft, he simply 
puts it into the conveyer and it is carried 
along to the next man. 


HE assembly of the many parts that go to 

make up Buickrear axlesis accomplished on 
a track that divides three ways, in order to 
permit three lines of workmen 
to operate at the same time. 
The assembly stands are 
mounted on wheels and move 
along the track as the work pro- 
gresses. Each workman or pair 
of workmen has certain duties to 
perform, and when these duties 
are finished the stand with the 
partly completed axle is pushed 
on to the next operation, a few 
feet away. The axle does not 
leave the track until it is finished 
complete. It is then lifted from 
the stand by a pneumatic jack 
and placed on a testing machine 
before being finally inspected. 
At this point the three tracks 
merge into one again, and on 
this one track the string of 
finished axles proceeds to the 
shipping room and is consigned 
to the car assembly plant. 

The story of building differ- 
entials, bevel gears and driving 
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These endless belt conveyers handle four kinds of parts made 
on the two rows of machines, keeping them separated by 


dropping them into separate containers. 


pinions is a long one and will not be covered 
in this issue of the magazine. But for the in- 
formation of those owners who would like to 
become more familiar with the mechanism of 
the rear axle, the following directions for ad- 
justing the rear axle are given: 


In order that the spiral bevel ring gear and 
pinion may operate correctly, the rear axle must 
be in perfect alignment, i. e., the differential 
axis must be in the same plane as the pinion 
axis. If there is any variation at all, the 
pinion axis must not be above the gear axis, as 
that would throw the contact or load on the 
heel of the teeth. 


Where single row ball bearings are used in 
rear axles, they may have a little angular move- 
ment, but must not have any radial play. By 
angular movement is meant a slight rock, an 
action we get in a ball joint. By radial move- 
If the 


ment we mean straight up and down. 





A section of the Buick rear axle assembly department, showing the 
track system, pneumatic jacks and partly assembled axles. 
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Al section of the row of gravity conveyers 
that carry Buick axle shafts from one 
machine to another until all machining 
operations are completed. 


bearings are laid on a surface plate 
and you can move the cone straight 
over against the outer race and notice 
much play that way, the bearings 
should not be used. Also see that 
the balls are not damaged. 

If bearings of the roller type are 
used, make sure that neither the rollers 
nor the cups are pitted. 

In mounting the ring gear on the 
differential, inspect the ring gear seat 
of differential case to determine 
whether it runs true with the bearing 
hubs. If it runs out more than .002”, 
| have it faced off in a lathe to make 

it run true. When riveting the ring 
gear on case, make certain that it is 
riveted tight. The ring gear should 
not run out more than .008”’’, using the 
bearing hubs of the differentials as centers. 

When driving pinion on shaft, see to it that 
it does not ride the key, also that it is driven 
on tight. Pinion must not run out more than 
.004” on shaft. 


HE best way to get an adjustment of the 

pinion and the spiral bevel gears is as fol- 
lows: Roll the pinion around the ring gear by 
hand and note the position which the pinion 
takes at the large or small end, whether it 
sticks out or runs in. Assemble them in the 
axle as near as you can in that position, allow- 
ing from .005” to .008” backlash between them. 
Place the axle under the car and at the same 
time paint the gear teeth with a thin coat of 
white lead. After this is done, jack up the 
rear wheels, start the motor and put the trans- 
mission into high gear, putting on the brakes. 
The brakes should be equalized so as to give 
an even load on both wheels. This will wipe 
the paint off the teeth and will 
indicate how the teeth are mak- 
ing contact. The contact should 
be just a trifle heavier on the toe 
of the teeth than it is on the 
heel. (The heel is the large end 
and the toe the small end.) 

If the load comes on the flank 
of the teeth, the pinion is too far 
toward the axle. Pull the pinion 
out until the contact comes to 
the full working depth of the 
gear teeth without leaving the 
lowest point of contact. 

Do not allow too much back- 
lash between the ring gear and 
pinion. To correct, move the 
ring gear toward the pinion, but 
make sure there is backlash. 

Contact on the toe is not bad, 
although it should not be centered 
> there too much. Never have a 
>: heavy contact on the heel. To 
correct, move ring gear away 
from the p sion. 











Seven-Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 
Price $1785 


Three-Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 
Price $1495 
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Five-Passenger Open Model H-Six-45 
Price $1495 
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Seven-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50, Price $2585 
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“Any old port in a storm and any old repair in a pinch,” seems 
to be the motto of a prominent Nevada cattleman by the name of 
Smith. Mr. Smith is an enthusiastic Buick owner and was recently 
using his Buick car for the purpose of getting horses for a round- 
up, when he bumped into a corral gate and injured the radiator. 
It was impossible to have it repaired properly until his return to 
the city, so he looked around for something to make a temporary 
repair. A milk can was soon located, the radiator removed, a 
hole cut in the bottom of the can and a pipe soldered on to con- 
nect with the hose from the cylinders. A longer hose was run 
through a hole in the top of the can and connected with the 
other hose connection, and the can was then firmly wired in place. 
Mr. Smith says that he experienced no difficulty from overheat- 
ing on the return trip, although the car was operated in this 
manner for several days. While the Buick Motor Company would 
hardly recommend the general use of milk cans in lieu of radi- 
ators, it must certainly compliment Mr. Smith on his mgenuity 
in meeting emergencies. 


Mr. Arthur E. Brenneman, of Carlock, Illinois, is tax col- 
lector for White Oak Township, McLean County, Illinois. 
In speaking recently of his Buick car, he said: “I have 
driven my Buick Model E-Six-44 5100 miles without a 
bit of trouble. I consider this car the most essential piece of 
machinery I own, as it saves me fifty per cent of my time.” 


The Twentieth Century Garage is a large and modern 
establishment in South Bend, Indiana, devoted exclu- 
sively to Buick sales and service. Mr. W. H. Nichols is 
the proprietor and adopted this policy in August, 1910. 
He says: “Our reason for sticking to Buick only is that we 
firmly believe we cannot give our customers more value 
for the money than they get in a Buick automobile.” 
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This picture of a camouflaged tank was contributed by Mr. W. P. Viles, of 

Burlington, Shanghai. The tank appeared in the Red Cross parade in Shang- 

hai and was mounted on a Buick car. The Buick Valve-in-Head motor, on 

account of its power and ability to give perfect service at low speeds, experi- 

enced no difficulty in propelling the heavy load. Mr. Viles adds that the 
Buick is the leading car in Shanghai. 


Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars are known the wide world over; and it’s a short 

road that has no Buick service station. Here’s the Buick home in Perth, Aus- 

tralia, and a very fine home it is. Messrs. Dalgety and Company are the pro- 

prietors, and they are as prompt and polite about rendering Buick service as 

they are to sell Buick cars; and, as their fine building indicates, ‘they are 
he well equipped to do both. 
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A The value of a Buick contract to a motor car dealer is well illustrated by these two 

: ae pictures of Fahler’s Garage, of Mendota, Illinois. In 1907, Martin Fahler took on the 

: Buick line in Mendota, his place of business being in the building on the left. The 

: = : picture on the right shows his establishment in 1918—a fireproof structure of two 

2. age stories and basement, with a complete stock of Buick parts and a service depart- 

<9 : ment of nine capable men. Mr. Fahler attributes his success largely to the big 
demand for Buick cars because of their well-known efficiency and stability. 


The former owner of this Buick 


4 ~, Roadster fell in love with a later 
™. Buick model and bought it. The 


Roadster was then sold to the 
Streets and Engineering Depart- 
ment of the city of Springfield 
(Massachusetts) and hooked up 
with a three-ton traction unit 
and bottom dump trailer. It has 
been in this service two years, 
hauling 7000 pounds of crushed 
rock per trip without difficulty. 
Buick passenger cars are not 
built with the idea of converting 
them into heavy duty trucks, but 
they are built with an unusual 
amount of stability and reserve 
power, which is well illustrated 
by the work this car is able to 
perform so regularly. 





The Johnson City Buick Company, of Johnson City, Tennessee, is enter- 
ing on its sixth year as Buick representative in that territory. The 
successful business enjoyed by the proprietors during that period has 
enabled them to build this new garage and salesroom as a monument to 
a combination that cannot be beaten—a good dealer and a good car. 


Miss Pauline Rose, of Galena, 
Ohio, says she would rather be 
first in the tonneau than second 
in the driving compartment. So 
she has left the wheel to her 
sister, Mildred. Both these young 
ladies are extremely proud of the 
family car, a Buick Model E- 
Six-45, and this pride is shared 
by the rest of the family. In 
speaking of the car, their 
mother, Mrs. James Rose, said: 
“This car, as it stands, has been 
driven 3300 miles and is per- 
fectly satisfactory in every 
detail; not even a tire has been 
removed from its rim.” 





There are not many towns the size of Blandinsville, Illinois, that can_boast of a better garage than the West 
Side Garage, of that place, owned by Mr. M. G. Davis and his son R. L. Davis. This is their third year with 
the Buick line and their record during that time is a very enviable one; a large factor in their success has been 
the prompt and efficient service given their customers. They recently built an addition sixty by sixty feet on the 
‘ South Side of the garage to be used by the service department. They employ four mechanics 

| ’ ‘x! and carry in stock a complete line of Buick parts. 




















































































The Care of Springs 


HE extraordinary amount of work that 
is thrown upon the spring suspension 
of an automobile is entirely out of 
proportion to the slight care that is generally 
given it. The shocks of cobblestones, ruts and 
“thank-you-ma’ams,” multiplied thousands 
of times by momentum and repeated inces- 
santly throughout every mile of travel, must 
all be met by the springs, cushioned and 
transmitted to the car occupants and mechan- 
ism in the form of harmless undulations. 

The proper care of springs is a very simple 
matter, and the slight effort involved will be 
repaid many times by the added comfort 
derived, to say nothing of the added protec- 
tion to all the working parts of the car. 

When Buick cars leave the factory, the 
springs are all properly lubricated, and partic- 
ular attention is given to the 
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“set” is of course made in manufacture. As a 
result of the elongation, the spring clips (see 
illustration) will naturally loosen a trifle, and 
for this reason they are fastened in place with 
hexagon bolts and nuts so they may be tight- 
ened. 


It is essential to the life of the springs that 
the spring clips be kept tight at all times, in 
order that the spring leaves may be held 
tightly together. The reason for this is that 
if the leaves are not held firmly in place there 
is a possibility of one or more of them break- 
ing if an unusually severe bump is encountered. 
Spring leaves do not break on the descent, but 
always on the rebound; and it is during this 
phase of their action that the leaves must 
hold together in order to divide up the 
shock. So the clips should be watched 
frequently during the first few hundred 
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miles, and after that at longer intervals. 
Once or twice a season it is advisable to 
jack the car up in such a manner that all the 
weight is supported by the jack and the frame. 
Then loosen the spring clips and spread the 
leaves apart, and with a thin, flat instrument, 
such as a hack saw blade, liberally smear the 
surfaces of the leaves with a mixture of flake 
graphite and motor oil. This is an excellent 
spring lubricant and will permit the leaves to 
slide over each other with very little friction, 
thus giving the same smoothness of action as 
when the car was new. The leaves are all 
lubricated at the factory before assembling, 
but in time the lubricant will be forced out 

by the spring action and by water, mud, ete. 
The spring shackle bolts are fitted with 
grease cups (see illustration). These grease 
cups should always be kept filled and turned 
down. Remember that the 





springs in manufacture to see 
that every leaf and shackle and 
bolt is built to give smooth 
action and long wear. 


Some extra attention should 
be given to the springs during 
the breaking in process, just 
as itis advisable to let the motor 
wear in carefully until it “finds 
itself?’ —say during the first five 
hundred or one thousand miles. 

The weight of the car and 
passengers upon the springs will 
soon cause the springs to take 
what is known as a permanent 
set—that is, the slight elonga- 
tion which is natural to steel 
will take place and the springs 
will lower a small fraction of 
an inch. Allowance for this 








Numbers1, 2, 3 and 4—Spring Clips 
5,6 and 7—Grease Cups 
8 and 9—Shackle Bolts 
10 and 11—U-Bolts 





shackles are in an exposed pos- 
ition and that mud and water 
are constantly being splashed 
on them while driving or when 
the car is washed. Like any- 
thing else made of steel, they 
will rust or wear if not kept 
well greased, but a few minutes 
every week will suffice to keep 
them properly lubricated. 

Keep the large U-bolts that 
hold the springs in the center 
tight. The same general rule 
applies to them as to the spring 
clips, particularly during the 
first few hundred miles of use. 

The illustration shows the 
rear cantilever spring, but the 
same care should be given to 
the front springs. 
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sensitive youth on his best appearance. In 
the pocket of his black jacket it bulged dread- 
fully, spoiled the lines altogether. He passed 
a little old lady in black, and he felt her eye 
drop upon the excrescence at once. He was 
wearing one glove and carrying the other, 
together with his stick,so that to bear the 
fruit openly was impossible. In one place, 
where the road into the town seemed suitably 
secluded, he took his encumbrance out of his 
pocket and tried it in his hat. It was just too 
large, the hat wobbled ludicrously, and just 
as he was taking it out again, a butcher’s 
boy came driving round the corner. 


““Confound it!’ said Mr. Hinchceliff. 


He would have eaten the thing, and attained 
omniscience there and then, but it would seem 
so silly to go into the town sucking a juicy 
fruit—and it certainly felt juicy. If one of the 
boys should come by, it might do him a serious 
injury with his discipline so to be seen. And 
the juice might make his face sticky and get 
upon his cuffs—or it might be an acid juice 
as potent as lemon, and take all the color out 
of his clothes. 

Then round a bend in the lane came two 
pleasant, sunlit, girlish figures. They were 
walking slowly toward the town and chatter- 
ing—at any moment they might look round 
and see a hot-faced young man behind them 
carrying a kind of phosphorescent yellow 
tomato! They would be sure to laugh. 

“Hang!” said Mr. Hinchceliff, and with a 
swift jerk sent the encumbrance flying over 
the stone wall of an orchard that there abutted 
on the road. As it vanished, he felt a faint 
twinge of loss that lasted scarcely a moment. 
He adjusted the stick and glove in his hand, 





and walked on, erect and self-conscious, to 
pass the girls. 

But in the darkness of the night Mr. Hinch- 
cliff had a dream, and saw the valley, and the 
flaming swords, and the contorted trees, and 
knew that it really was the Apple of the Tree 
of Knowledge that he had thrown regardlessly 
away. And he woke very unhappy. 

In the morning his regret had passed, but 
afterward it returned and troubled him; never, 
however, when he was happy or busily occu- 
pied. At last, one moonlight night about eleven, 
when all Holmwood was quiet, his regrets 
returned with redoubled force, and therewith 
an impulse to adventure. He slipped out of 
the house and over the playground wall, 
went through the silent town to Station Lane, 
and climbed into the orchard where he had 
thrown the fruit. But nothing was to be found 
of it there among the dewy grass and the faint 
intangible globes of dandelion down. 





































When Better Valve-in-Head 
Motors are Built 


Buick Will Build Them 
























Would Be Handicapped Without 
Them 


HE California Stevedore and _ Ballast 
Company, of San Francisco, writes as 

follows: ‘‘We use three Buick motor cars in 
our business, each making a mileage of from 
twenty to sixty miles each day, taking in a 
territory from the Presidio on the north to 
Hunter’s Point on the south, in San Francisco; 
also between San Francisco and Port Costa. 

“It would be impossible for our superintend- 
ents and foremen to cover this territory and 
give proper attention to the various vessels 
loading and discharging without motor vehi- 
cles. 

“At times we handle as many as twenty 
vessels at one time, most of which are along 
the waterfront of San Francisco, while others 
are at Oakland, San Pablo, Point Orient, 
Crockett and Port Costa, so you can readily 
see what a handicap we would be under were 
we to trust to rail service to cover this terri- 
tory.” 


Nine Thousand Miles on First Tires 


R. EDWARD FLUG, of Kenosha, Wis- 

consin, is a very enthusiastic Buick 
owner. “I bought a Model D-Six-45 in June, 
1917,’ he writes, ‘“‘and have since driven it 
about 9,000 miles, averaging from 18 to 20 
miles per gallon of gasoline and am still running 
on the original tires. 

“Driven under all weather conditions and 
over roads practically impassable for the aver- 
age car, my Buick has yet to give me a mo- 
ment’s trouble. 

“T am always ready to let my sentiments 
in the matter be known, whether to a pros- 
pective owner or in discussing the relative 
merits of cars, as I am for the Buick first, last 
and all the time.” 
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HERE is a point, 

and quite an im- | 

portant point, in 
connection with the 
everyday use of a motor 
car, that motorists gen- 
erally should take into 
consideration when buy- 
ing a motor car. That 
point is how well the 
motor car in question is 
adapted to the individual needs of the pur- 
chaser from the standpoint of performance. 

To illustrate. A man who uses his car 
entirely or largely within the limits of a big 
city must use it within certain well-defined 
speed limits in order to comply with the ordi- 
nances and the driving conditions encountered. 
In traffic he must throttle down to five or 
seven miles an hour, drive from ten to fifteen 
miles an hour through the business district 
and from fifteen to twenty miles an hour in 
the outlying districts. To give him good ser- 
vice, his motor car must perform economically 
and efficiently within those speed limits, and 
have sufficient reserve power to accelerate 
smoothly and quickly at low speeds. 

On the other hand, a farmer or any other 
owner whose driving is done mostly in the 
country encounters entirely different condi- 
tions, as the major part of his driving is done 
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at speeds in excess of twenty miles an hour. 
In some states the speed in the country is con- 
fined by law to twenty-five miles an hour, 
with an allowance of five miles an hour for 
variation in speedometers, thus giving a maxi- 
mum of thirty miles an hour. In other states 
the law is less specific, merely stating that 
drivers must drive with ‘‘due caution,” so 
that the matter is left entirely to the driver’s 
judgment and a smooth stretch of road with 
no obstructions may cause him to speed up 
to fifty or sixty miles an hour, if his car will 
go that fast. 

These two cases represent the extremes, but 
they are sufficient to illustrate the point that a 
motor car for miscellaneous city and country 
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driving must perform well at all speeds from 
five to sixty miles per hour. 

This presents a problem for the designing 
engineers that is extremely difficult of solu- 


tion. It is purely a question of motor design 
and manufacture. 

Power and flexibility in the motor give the 
desired result, particularly if power and flexi- 
bility can be combined with economical opera- 
tion. This combination in the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor is an accomplished fact, and 
is responsible for the performance that puts 
Buick cars in a class by themsélves from a 
mechanical standpoint. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat en- 
gines. In other words, they derive their power 
by converting the fuel used in operating them 
into heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 

eases resulting from each ex- 

plosion in the cylinders that ¢£ 
supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is con- 
cerned, a gallon of gasoline repre- 
sents so many heat units, and the 

' greater the percentage of these 

' heat units that can be converted 

| into actual working power, the 

. greater the efficiency—or econo- 
my—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this princi- 
ple is known as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracti- 
cable to use all of the heat 
generated in such a motor for 
power, because unless some 
means of cooling the motor is 
used the heat soon becomes so } 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder } 
' castings, water passages are cast 

j around the cylinders in such a 

“ov manner as to allow the excess 

heat to escape through the cylin- 
der walls into the water, which in turn is 
cooled by the radiator on the front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will ke, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
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chamber, where the heat 
is greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is necessary 
to water jacket the valve 

) chambers as well as the 
tops and sides of the 
cylinders. 

In the L-head motor 
there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylin- 
der in which the valves 

are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
»ach side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves lo- 
cated in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 


line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the in- 
coming charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 
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Makes Long Southern Trip 
N R. J. C. BRYANT, of Shawnee, Okla- 


homa, wrote the following letter under 
date of October 10, 1918: “I am writing to 
let you know how much I appreciate the Buick 
car. I have a little Four and it has been out 
three years and has not been cared for at all. 

“T started from Shawnee the last day of 
June and drove it over five thousand miles. 
The repairs on the car were forty-five cents. 

“The route I took was to Oklahoma City, 
then through Norman, Sulphur, Denison, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Texarkana, Shreveport, 
Athens, Pine Bluff, Little Rock and through 
Dow, the Ircn Mountain, to Gerdon and back 
through the mountain. We traveled all day 
and by night we were only 35 miles from where 
we started, yet we traveled almost 300 miles. 
We came through Center Point, Horatio, 
Idabel, Fort Townsend, Ada, Purcell and then 
back to Shawnee, after which we went to 
Wichita, Kansas, by way of Oklahoma City 
and Guthrie. 

““We saw many other cars of different makes 
.on the roadside, but saw only one Buick. I 
-wanted to know what could be the trouble, so 
stopped and the driver informed me that his 
batteries had run down and he had lost his 
crank. So you see it was no fault of the car, 
and I will say to anyone buying a car, that 
they will make no mistake in buying a Buick.” 





From Mansfield to Tampa 


HE following letter from Mr. Harter Tobias 

was written from Florida, whither he has 
driven in his Buick Model E-Six-50, starting 
from Mansfield, Ohio, early in December: 

“When we left Mansfield the sun was shin- 
ing, as it has every day since we left. In 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee we found the 
roads fine and everything was easy sailing, but 
when we reached Alabama the roads were poor. 
In Alabama, Georgia and Florida the roads 
have been almost impassable. 

“In Alabama and Georgia the roads were 
mud axle deep and in Florida nothing but sand 
axle deep. There is only one track and you 
must follow the track or stop for good. At one 
place in Alabama I took a picture where there 
were three cars stuck at one time, but the Buick 
made them all look sick. At a bad place in 
Georgia there was a fellow stationed with a 
mule team pulling out machines. Several 
were stuck when we went through. He 
stopped us and said we could never make it, 
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but you should have heard 
those ‘six’ hit them off. He 
told us there were 150 ma- 
chines stuck in that place in 
15 days, and the only reason 
we got through was because 
we had a Buick. 

“We traveled through 
orange and grape fruit groves 
today and it was certainly a 
wonderful sight. We are on 
good roads now and expect 
to make Tampa tomorrow. 

“P.S. My Buick has never 
given me any trouble.” 


Tennessee to Ohio and Return 


“T HAVE been intending for a long time,” 
writes Mr. E. E. French, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, “to write you about the qualities 
par excellence of my Buick Light Four, and 
give you what to my mind, is one of the strong- 
est talking points of the Buick and one which 
you do not stress as much as you could—and 
that is the small consumption of gasoline. 

“In 1917 I drove from Nashville, Tennessee, 
to Fayette, Ohio, via Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Bryan and back via Wauseon, 
Lima, Dayton, Cincinnati, Georgetown, Louis- 
ville and Nashville—a distance of 1106 miles 
and used only 38 gallons of gasoline, or an 
average of 29 1/9 miles per gallon. Going up 
I made 553 miles on 18 gallons, or an average of 
30.6 miles per gallon. Two months ago I made 
two trips to Lebanon, Tennessee, from Nash- 
ville. The first trip totaled 63 miles and I used 
2 gallons of gasoline—the second trip totaled 
62 miles and the car consumed 2 gallons of 
gasoline. Total number of miles, 125, total 




















amount of gasoline, 4 gallons, average per 
gallon 3114 miles. I had four people besides 
myself in the car on these trips. 

“Now, there may be other cars that can 
beat this record, but I haven’t heard of them. 

“T bought my car January 10, 1917, and 
have been to no expense except for tires and 
am still using one of the original tires—total 
mileage to date, 7700. The Buick is the car for 
dependability and economy. 

“P. S.—Have witnesses to these records.”’ 


A Winter Tour of 7000 Miles 


R..J. H. CATHER, proprietor of the 
C °C Ranch, Kremmling, Colorado, 
writes under date of September 4th: ‘The 
car I purchased from you last November, 
Model E-Six-45, has given perfect satisfaction. 
I made a tour of 7,000 miles. I never was 
stuck or had a break-down and haven’t spent 
a dollar for repairs outside of one set of new 
brake linings. ; 

“We left Colorado in November and drove 
into Wisconsin, got caught in a snow storm 
and drove 400 miles in snow. ‘Then we struck 
mud as we went south. We spent the winter 
in southwestern Missouri and the Ozark 
mountains. In the spring we returned to 
Colorado and have used it in the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the extent of 2,000 miles. To all ap- 
pearances, it runs as good as the day I got it. 

“Sunday, September 1, I left Colorado 
Springs at 2:30 p.m. and drove to Brecken- 
ridge, crossing the Continental, a distance of 
about 106 miles, reaching Breckenridge at 
7:45 p.m. I never stopped the car and never 
shifted to low gear. JI am getting good mileage, 
both on the gas and the tires. My car has 
never given me a minute’s trouble and when I 
buy another one, I want one just like it.” 
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Not so many years ago, when a ploughshare or other piece of 
farming machinery was broken, it meant a long delay while a slow trip 
was made to town for repairs. Today the farmer puts the part in his 
car, speeds to the blacksmith’s and is back in no time, ready for business. 


This is one of a hundred reasons 
why modern farming is next to 
impossible without a motor car. 
And because the farmer must 
have a car that is highly ser- 
viceable, Buick cars have 
gained a prestige among farm- 


ers that is growing rapidly. 






EVERYBODY KNOWS |b 
VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 





Buick cars are comfortable—con- 
venient— economical — good to 
look at. But to the man who 
demands performance under all 
conditions, their biggest and best 
feature is the fine Buick mech- 
anism, including the powerful 


Buick Valve -in- Head motor. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 




















Revised Prices 


The assurance of material for quantity | 
production of Buick cars enables the 





Buick Motor Company to establish the 
following prices on the various Buick 
models, effective January first, 1919. 
These prices will not be changed during 


f 
our present dealers’ selling agreements. : 
Three Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 . $1495 
Five Passenger Open Model H-Six-45 . . 1495 | 
Four Passenger Closed Model H-Six-46 . 1985 : 
Five Passenger Closed Model H-Six-47 . . 2195 : 
Seven Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 . 1785 : 
| Seven Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50 . . 2585 
f. 0. b. factory 





Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities °.° Dealers Everywhere 
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The Song of the Marchers 


We’re marching on with Freemen now, We’re joining up with Freemen in 
Across the plains of France. The ever winning fight, 
Upon our blended Banners For endless days of Freedom 
See the Sun of Freedom glance; That are now at last in sight, 
And we of many races now, And in this Holy Conflict we 
All carry but one lance — Are doubly armed with Right — 


As we go marching on, As we go marching on. 


(Composed and copyrighted 1917, by Chas. J. North) 
(all rights reserved) 
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supply man. 

“Is that all?” said Sam Grosbeck sar- 
castically. “Honestly, since I opened up 
here, I haven’t done enough business to keep 
a chicken alive. I come here to Riverbank 
—open up a swell little ground-floor gallery, 
and I advertise, and I 
might as well be running 
a morgue. How much 
business do you think 
I’ve done this week? 
Three school girls, one 
grandma, and one group 
of funeral flowers.” 

“Oh, things will pick 
up,” said the salesman 
hopefully. 

“Not in this town of 
Riverbank,”’ said Sam 
Grosbeck. “‘The trouble 
feetoat it is. nota 
human town. I’m 
going to go to some town 
where there’s a little 
bit of vanity, anyway. 
You take that twenty 
by thirty camera, for 
instance. I thought 
that would make a hit. 
I’ve been here six 
months, and if I didn’t 
take a show-case pho- 
tograph of my girl, 
Myrt Margus, once in 
a while, I’'d forget how 
to use that big camera.” 

The salesman walked 
over to one of the 
show-case photographs 
and studied it. 

“Good work!”’ hesaid 
appreciatively. ‘““Nice 
looker, Sam. Going to 
marry her soon?” 

“Yes, in a thousand 
years. Why—” he 
stopped and gazed 
through his show-win- 
dow, where a man was 
looking at the photo- 
graphs on exhibition. 
“Now, there’s an 
example. That’s aman 
by the name of Rotherhite, and he’s a big 
man in town. He’s chairman of the Bessemer 
Library Board. Wouldn’t that bunch of white 
hair and white whiskers make a lovely twenty 
by thirty sepia, full-face. I don’t believe 
you could drag that old Rotherhite into this 
studio with a double team of—”’ 

Mr. William J. Rotherhite moved away from 
the show-window and let his hand trifle with 
the latch of the door. Hestepped into the studio. 

“Broof! Broof!’ he said, clearing his throat. 
“My name is William J. Rotherhite—Chair- 


[ THAT all?” asked the photographers’ 


‘*How d’do Sam,’ she said. 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Polis ava ct rat ed by A. W. Grann 


man of the Library Board. I want you to 
make a picture of me; one of those big 
ones. I want you to do me justice. Many 


“have admired my beard, and my hair.” 





“I was just telling my friend here that your 
head would make the finest full-face twenty by 
thirty sepia a man ever saw, Mr. Rotherhite. 
Now, I can give you one of those twenty by 
thirty, framed and glazed, for twenty dollars—” 

“Miss Margus said sixteen-fifty!’’? said Mr. 
Rotherhite. ‘She said my face would be an 
advertisement for you, and you’d do it for 
sixteen-fifty.”’ 

“Well, if Myrt said sixteen-fifty, I guess I'll 
have to make an exception in your case,”’ said 
Sam quickly. ‘Now, if you wish, Mr. Rother- 


**‘Did any of my assorted bosses drop in to see you today?”’ 





hite, there’s a comb and brush behind that 
screen.” 

Mr. Rotherhite broof-broofed a couple of 
times and went behind the screen. As he 
stepped out of sight the door opened and a tall, 
thin man, with a black mustache and short, 
glossy brown hair entered the studio. 

““Good morning,” he 

said to Sam. ‘I want 
you to make my 
photograph. This size,” 
he added, pointing to 
one of the show-case 
photographs of Miss 
Margus. “I understand 
the price will be six- 
teen dollars and a half, 
according to Miss Mar- 
gus. I will be in at 
three.” 
. Sam Grosbeck made 
a sign of fainting when 
Mr. Rentz had dis- 
appeared. The sounds 
made by Mr. Rother- 
hite wrestling with the 
comb and brush still 
came from behind the 
screen. 

“That man was 
Rentz, and he’s the 
closest fisted man in 
Riverbank,” whispered 
Sam to the salesman. 
“Now, what do you 
think of that? He’s on 
that Library Board, too. 
My girl—this Miss Mar- 
gus I was telling you 
about —is the librarian 
up there, and I don’t 
know what she’s done 
to hypnotize these men, 
but she’s done some- 
thing. Why—” 

Sam never finished 
the sentence, for another 
well-known citizen, Mr. 
C. P. Grilling, entered 
the studio. Sam prom- 
ised to photograph him 
an hour later. 

eolhatese mone 0.f 
Myrt’s work,” said 
Sam, when Mr. Grilling had gone. “‘He’s 
another Library Board man.” 

“You ought to marry that girl,” said the 
supply salesman. ‘‘She’s the kind you ought 
to keep in the family.” 

“That’s my idea, too,’ said Sam. She’s 
been up to some trick to get the Board to come 
down here and be photographed. Myrt’s all 
right! Goodbye! If I need anything, I'll 
write in.” 

Sam was right about the Library Board. 
Before the forenoon was over all of them 
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_dropped in to make appointments or have 
their photographs made while they waited, 
but along in the afternoon, the Mayor and 
Councilman Higgins appeared. They, too, 
wanted photographs—twenty by thirty size 
framed and glazed. It was the best day’s 
business Sam had done since he came to River- 
bank. He was well pleased and locked the 
doorand went to walk home with Myrt Margus. 

‘How d’do, Sam,” she said in greeting. 
“Did any of my assorted bosses drop in to see 
you today?” 

“Did they?’ said Sam_ enthusiastically. 
‘‘How did you ever work the old codgers?”’ 

“Work them?” said Myrt, innocently. “TI 
didn’t work them. I told them they could not 
imagine how desolate the bare walls were to 
one that had to gaze at them all day. I told 
Mr. Rotherhite that a man who had been 
chairman of the Board for fifteen years, and 
who had done so much for the Library, should 
have his photo where all posterity could see 
his noble, efficient face.” 

“What did he say to that, Myrt?” 

‘‘He said—Broof—broof! and then I told 
him you would make one of your big sepia 
prints, if I asked you, for sixteen dollars and a 
half, and that the other members of the board 
would insist on being hung on the walls if he 
was—the vain things! He agreed to have 
one taken at once, and he called a meeting of 
the Board by telephone, to give me permission 
to hang their photographs on the walls. Theirs, 
and those of some other citizens.” 

“Some other citizens? How did you work 
that, Myrt?” asked Sam, laughing gleefully. 

“T just suggested that with the six members 
of the Board hung between the windows there 
would still be bare spaces, and they gave me 
permission to ask the Mayor and the Council- 
men and some others.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “‘you don’t want to get 
intotrouble. Ifyou askedthe Council- 
men, you'll have to ask old Roger 
Frodelius, who gave the old library. 
And then—” 

“T know,’ said Myrt, “I’ve made 
a little list.” 

»The new library building was the Ff 
gift of Bessemer, the great retired \ 
steel man, and it was a handsome ; 
building. The interior walls certainly 
had a bare look, and a few pictures 
would greatly improve them, but the 
next day, when Myrt Margus looked 
over her list of prominent citizens, 
she was doubtful of its tactfulness. 
When the new building had been com- 
pleted poor old Sue Bilkins, who had 
been librarian for years, looked out of 
place in it, and Myrt Margus had 
been imported as librarian. Sam Gros- 
beck, inhabiting the same boarding 
house, had promptly fallen in love 
with her. 

In her perplexity regarding her list 
Myrt called in Miss Bilkins, who bore 
no ill will. She had accepted her 
release from the librarianship as some- 
thing she had long expected, and had 
set up as a public stenographer. She 
looked over Myrt’s list, and 
shook her head. Geers 

“If you ask the Mayor 
as Mayor, you'll have to 
ask Mr. York 
as his com- (aioe 
petitorinthe =a ; 
brick busi-- ~~" Site i 
ness, or 
there’ll be trouble,”’ she’said. “‘Shall I take the 
list and fix it up for you?” 

“Oh, please do!’ said Myrt. “It will mean 
so much to Sam. Even at sixteen dollars and 
a half he makes seven dollars and a half on the 
photographs. I know he would pay for send- 
ing the letters to the men.”’ 

“Suppose I arrange a letter and let you see 
it?’ said Sue. 





So it was agreed, and Myrt read the letter 


and approved of it, glad to be relieved of the 
matter. 

Miss Bilkins was a tall, bony woman with an 
eagle-beak nose. Ordinarily, she was inclined 








to be grim, but as she sat at her typewriter 
with Myrt Margus’ list before her, she smiled. 
After due thought she added the member of 
the State Assembly from the Riverbank dis- 
trict. That suggested the Judge of the Circuit 
Court, and his name suggested Judge Ransome 
and Judge Mills. Because Dr. McClimp was 
a member of the Library Board, she added the 
other physicians of Riverbank. By this time 
she was warmed to the job, and she added the 
two high school professors and the members 
of the School Board. 

The next morning, as Miss Bilkins walked 
to her little office she stopped in at Sam Gros- 
beck’s gallery and told him what she had done. 
He said he would pay for the letters. 

*“And I tell you right now,” he said, “‘it’s 
like throwing money away. It was all right 
for those members of the Library Board to 
come in—it’s their library; but these other 
fellows don’t care a rap for the library, and 
they ain’t vain. That’s the point—they 
have no vanity at all.” 

““That’s true, Mr. Grosbeck,” said Miss 
Bilkins,’”’ but one out of the lot might have a 
tinge of vanity.” 

“That’s just the point I’m making,” said 
Sam. “One out of the lot! But that one is 
worth seven dollars and fifty cents profit to me 
if he does come. You go ahead and send out 
letters *til I tell you to stop.” 

Miss Bilkins went to her office and looked 
over her list. She added the President of the 
First National Bank, and then, the presidents 
of the other banks. Also the vice-presidents, 





and the boards of directors, and as they were 
all prominent business men, she put down the 
really prominent business men of Main Street, 
and wrote letters to them. 

The next morning she began to be really 
interested in list making and she added the 
really prominent merchants on the side streets. 





In the next few days she added the rest of the 
merchants. The next week she had a brilliant 
idea and wrote to all those on the tax list 
paying taxes on $10,000 or over, and the week 
after she wrote to those paying taxes on less 
than $10,000. The week after that she said, 
“Oh, pshaw!”’ and began with the list of voters, 
including every male citizen over twenty-one. 
Then she went in to see Sam Grosbeck and 
suggested that some of Riverbank’s women 
were really more prominent than some of the 
men, but Sam shook his head. 

“No, ma’am!” he said positively. ‘No 
women! I haven’t time to fool with women 











At the first break of 
daylight John Gutman waited 
on the library step. He had 
brought his own ladder. 
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just now. I’ve got to run these men off just 
as fast as I can. A lot of them are kicking 
now, because I won’t deliver their photos until 
May first.” 

“A lot of them?’ said Miss Bilkins inquir- 
ingly. ‘“‘Are you getting more than one in 
twenty?” 

“One in twenty?” said Sam. 
getting twenty in twenty.” 

“But—but, Mr. Grosbeck,’”’ said Miss Bil- 
kins in alarm, “‘there will not be room in the 
library to hang a tenth of them!’ 

“Well, I ain’t the hanging committee, am 
I?” asked Sam. ‘‘Myrt has to hang them.” 

“But how can she? There will be a terrible 
scandal. What will Miss Margus do? I’m 
glad I’m not in her place.” 

“If I was you I’d get ready to get into it,” 
said Sam. “If one of those men gets cross 
about not being hung alongside the front door 
and if he happened to be prominent, Myrt 
might lose her job.” 

On the first of May, at the first break of 
daylight, John Gutman, dressed as on Sunday, 
with a high hat, glass-headed cane, and a huge 
bouquet of flowers pinned on his coat, waited 
on the library step. He had brought his own 
ladder. He knew just where he wanted his 
portrait to hang, and he meant to hang it there 
at once. When the janitor opened the doors, 
he went in and hung his picture on the left of 
the main entrance. Mr. Bessemer’s, the steel 
king, occupied the panel to the right of the 
entrance. 

When Myrt Margus entered the library 
John Gutman was sitting at one end of the 
reading desks admiring his portrait. John 
was harmless enough, except when angered, but 
he was not quite mentally sound and people 
tried not to anger him. His business card 
said he was “Champion Wood-Sawist and 
Carrier-Up, Fences Whitewashed also, of 
Riverbank.” 

“How nice it looks,” said Myrt 
nervously. “But don’t you think your 
picture would look better here, nearer 


“Why, I’m 


my desk?” 
“No,” said John. ‘“That’s where it 
ought to be. I’m the most prominent 


citizen, ain’t I? I’m champion wood- 
sawer. If anybody takes it down, I’ll 
put it back.” 

“But Mr. Rotherhite wants that 
place, John,’ said Myrt sweetly. 

‘‘He’s not a champion of anything,” 
/ said John. 

That first quarrel was lost in the 
general quarrel the day brought forth. 
Mr. Rotherhite, intent on securing 
that place of honor, came early. When 
he saw John Gutman hanging there, so 
much of his face as appeared above his 
white whiskers turned purple. 

““What’s this?” he shouted. ‘Did 
you let him hang that—that monstros- 
ity there? Take it down! I won’t 
have it!’ 

\ “T’m afraid he won’t let me take it 
~I down, Mr. Rotherhite,” said Miss 
Margus. 

“Won't let you? Broof-broof! 
What’sthat got to do with it? I tell 
you to take it down! I don’t want 
that idiot’s picture here at: all. You 
have it down!” 

“Mr. Rotherhite,” said Miss Margus 
coldly, “I allow no man to speak to me 
in that manner! I’llnot work under any 
man that speaks to me so. I resign. 
I positively resign!’ 

“But, my dear young lady!’ blustered Mr. 
Rotherhite. 

“That will do, if you please!’’ said Miss Mar- 
gus, putting on her hat with a great show of 
anger. She swept past the astonished Rother- 
hite and out of the door, leaving him to fight 
it out with John Gutman himself. He was 
still glaring at John Gutman when Abe Abra- 
hamowsky, the prominent junk dealer, entered 
with a framed and glazed twenty by thirty 
under his arm. He was followed by the coach- 
man of Roger Frodelius, bearing a large sepia. 

Mr. Councilman Higgins and Mr. Grocer 
Rentz arrived together [Continued on page 12] 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


HERE is an unusually large 

business done throughout the 

country in used Buick cars, due 
to the fact that Buick design and 
manufacture have become standard- 
ized through years of close adherence 
to the same basic principles. There is 
another element that enters quite 
prominently into the situation, too, 
and that is the fact that most Buick 
dealers have given considerable thought 
to the marketing of used Buicks along 
what we consider sensible and very 
practical lines. 

Almost any used article retains a 
certain percentage of its original value, 
and the percentage is high-.or low 
according to the quality of the ma- 
terial and workmanship in the article, 
the usage to which it has been sub- 
jected and the amount of service of 
which it is still capable. In other 
words, the money value is directly 
in proportion to how nearly the 
article approximates its condition 
when new. 

The purchase of a used article is in 
most cases given as much thought as 
the purchase of a new one. This is 
especially true of motor cars in the 
medium price class, because the pur- 
chaser’s object in buying such a car 
is that it will fill his motoring require- 
ments more fully than a cheap car could 
do and for about the same cash outlay. 


HIS is really the hub about which 

the used car market revolves, and 
as the number of Buick cars in use 
continues to multiply rapidly, the 
importance of the re-sale situation 
grows, both to buyers and dealers. 

Years ago it was the general (though 
not universal) practice to sell used 
cars “‘as is’—a term that meant noth- 
ing at all to the buyer. It was very 
similar to the “sight unseen”’ practice 
of small boys in trading pocket knives 
or marbles, and meant that the buyer 
might get a good value or he might 
get “stung.” Certainly it called for a 
good deal of confidence on the part of 
the buyer in his luck or in his knowl- 
edge of motor cars. 

But intelligent buyers and the more 
intelligent dealers have learned that 
this method lacked the essentials of 
good business principles. 

In the first place, buyers have learned 
that the best place to buy a used Buick 
car is from the Buick dealer, because 
they know that in the very nature 
of things the Buick dealer is interested 
in the serviceability of every Buick 
car in his territory. 

Buick dealers, on the other hand, 
have learned that the handling of used 
Buick cars is a sort of business within 


a business. For it is one thing to sell 
used cars and another to handle them. 

The conditions are simple enough. 
Most Buick used cars come to the 
dealer in part payment for Buick 
cars of the latest model, and after one 
or more seasons of use. New cars are 


_not bought on the spur of the moment, 


and the owners of these cars have 
usually been figuring on making the 
exchange for some months before it 
actually takes place. For this reason, 
they frequently neglect these cars at 
such a time to a much greater extent 
than they would ordinarily do. 


EK DO not mean by this that they 

deliberately abuse them, because 
that is not the case. But they grow 
somewhat neglectful of the details of 
appearance and do not have small 
matters taken care of because they do 
not wish to involve the expense. 

So the practice of up-to-date Buick 
dealers, when they take such cars in 
exchange, is to have them carefully 
inspected from radiator to rear axle, 
turn them into the shop and_ have 
them carefully overhauled. They are 
also re-painted if necessary, the tops 
re-covered and other details of appear- 
ance attended to. When the work is 
done the cars are subjected to a final 
inspection, after which they are turned 
over to the used car department for 
sale. 

At the time the cars are taken in, 
they are appraised by an expert and 
the owner is advised of the fair ex- 
change value of the car, which is then 
agreed upon. In determining the sell- 
ing price of the used car, after over- 
hauling, the cost of overhauling (taken 
from the actual cost records) is added 
to the amount of the appraised value, 
which gives a sound basis on which to 
work. 

The used car department of such a 
dealer’s establishment is kept entirely 
separate from the new car salesroom, 
for several reasons. To begin with, the 
man who is in the market for a used 
car is. not particularly interested in 
the new models, and vice versa. In 
the next place, it is impossible to do 
justice to both new cars and used cars 
when they are mixed in together on 
the same floor. 


ROOM full of new cars and used 
cars has no character whatever 
—it is neither the one thing nor the 
other. And a showroom should have 
as much character as a room in a 
private home. We have several not- 


able instances in mind, where the used 
‘ar departments are handled unusually 
well, and the casual observer would 
have to look twice to convince himself 





that he was not im a new car salesroom. 
The paint jobs are excellent—sheet 
metal parts are re-enameled where 
necessary. The cars are also put in 
excellent shape mechanically and they 
run with both power and smoothness. 

It is true of used cars, as it is of new 
ones, that first impressions often have 
much to do with the buyer’s selection. 
Nobody wants to buy a car that looks 
seedy, and sometimes a few really 
trivial things being wrong will blind 
the prospective buyer to an otherwise 
excellent value. For example, what is 
more dejected looking than a car with 
a flat tire, or a sagging top, or a torn 
top boot? And on the other hand, 
what is more easily remedied? Some 
men would undoubtedly buy a car and 
overlook these minor defects, figuring 
that they would have them fixed at a 
later date. But in the meantime it is 
not to the interest of the Buick Motor 
Company nor its dealers to have Buick 
cars in need of attention running 
around in the territory, and the pur- 
chaser feels much better about it if 
these things are done in the first place. 


ANY of these used car sales- 
rooms are simple and inexpen- 
sive, but at the same time they are 
neat, clean and attractive. Instead of 
building any kind of a partition, the 
dealers have erected fairly solid frame- 
works covered with plaster-board or 
composition wall board of some kind, 
neatly paneled and tinted. To this is 
added a rug or two and some potted 
plants, and the used car room measures 
up very well with the new car salesroom. 
Such methods as these have assisted 
greatly in keeping up the demand for 
Buick used cars, which is desirable 
from every standpoint. It is not at all 
unusual for Buick cars to change hands 
several times, and the man who pur- 
chases a used car is as much concerned 
about its re-sale value as the man who 
buys a new one. And the car that is in 
demand is of course the one that can 
be converted mto money most easily. 
Buick cars are built for many years 
of service and their reputation all over 
the world has been built up largely on 
the strength of their reliability and 
performance. It is the car of yesterday 
that has developed the popularity of 


‘the car of today, and the Buick organ- 


ization is as jealous of the reputation 
of its used cars as it is of its new ones. 
The gamble in connection with buying 
a used car is entirely removed by deal- 
ing with a reputable Buick dealer, who 
has organized his used car department 
along these lines and can speak with 
confidence regarding the condition of 
every used car he sells. 
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This cut shows one of the loading docks in the 


Buick train shed and gives a fair conception of its magnitude. 


HE scrupulous care that is exercised 

throughout the designing and building 

of Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars is 
followed right through, even to the details of 
shipping. 

From the final assembly and testing depart- 
ments, Buick cars are driven under cover to a 
mammoth warehouse, constructed entirely 
of cement, brick, steel and glass. This structure 
is termed a warehouse for want of a better 
name. It is, in effect, a large, covered yard 
in which the cars are parked while the work 
of tagging and making up of shipments is 
carried out. 

The area covered by this building is 
860 x 320 feet and its capacity is normally 
1000 cars. Provision has been made, however, 
for a mezzanine gallery which can be quickly 
hung from the massive concrete pillars sup- 
porting the roof, increasing the capacity of 
the building to about 2000 cars. 


‘In other words, this building, in conjunction 
with the covered Buick train sheds, gives the 
Buick Motor Company a flexible loading 
capacity, entirely under cover, ranging up to 
a maximum of 2000 cars per day. 


T the south end of the main building 
are the offices of the Superintendent of 
Transportation, Outbound Freight Agent and 
the Car Record Department. This constitutes 
in itself a complete, centralized transportation 
system, constantly in touch with inbound 
and outbound cars to and from the great rail- 
road centers, cooperating with the local rail- 


road officials and in full command of the Buick 


system of yard tracks, embracing several 
miles of track, a number of freight cars, switch 
engines and train crews. A regular dispatching 
system is employed, with its own telephone 
and telegraph facilities. 

Parallel with the main building and con- 
nected with it by wide covered driveways is 
the immense Buick train shed, roofed with 
glass and containing the great loading docks. 


Six spur tracks, with a placement capacity 
of 108 freight cars at one time, run into the 
train shed alongside the loading docks. The 














three center tracks have been equipped with 
a big electric crane, operating on an over- 
head track running the full length of the 
building. 

Whenever it is impossible to secure enough 
box cars to take care of the shipment of Buick 
cars, flat cars of various types are used. This 
is where the electric crane comes into play, 
and by its use it is possible to load and double 
deck these flat cars in remarkably quick time. 
The automobiles are lifted bodily by the crane 
and lowered into place on the cars, where they 
are securely fastened in place and covered 
with tarpaulin covers to protect them from 
the weather. 


During the nineteen months period ending 
July 30, 1918, 16,000 open cars were loaded 
in this manner, as this was the time of the 
great freight congestion and box cars were 
very hard to secure. Because of the complete- 
ness of its equipment, the Buick Motor 
Company was enabled to make use of thou- 
sands of return “empties”? which would other- 
wise have been hauled hundreds of miles 
without a load. 


HE six spur tracks in the train shed 

converge into a long lead track which 
parallels the main line of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad from the North Flint Station to the 
freight yards a mile to the north, and switch- 
ing to and from the yards is entirely inde- 
pendent of the main line or passenger opera- 
tions. The Main Division yards at Saginaw 
are only thirty miles away and cars come into 
Saginaw from five different lines of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, thus affording excellent 
service both in and out. 


Freight trains leave Flint every few hours 
in the day and cars loaded at the docks are 
checked up daily with the railroad officials 
and records of the outbound trains made, thus 
making it impossible to overlook any cars 
in the railroad yards. 

A long distance telephone service has been 
installed, which enables the agent at the North 
Flint Station to talk with the car offices at 
Detroit and Saginaw at any time, thus keep- 


ing them in close touch with the daily require- 
ments of empty freight cars. 


| page other branches of the Buick fac- 
tory, these enclosed shipping facilities 
have been built with a view to future require- 
ments as well as for those of the present. 
Roominess is the keynote of the entire scheme. 
The platforms are not merely wide enough to 
accommodate the cars, but there is ample room 
for the workmen to get around the cars on all 
sides, permitting fast work as well as minimiz- 
ing the danger of damaging the finish of the 
cars. 


At the rear of the train shed is a woodwork- 
ing department where the blocks that hold 
the car wheels in place on the floor of the 
freight cars are made. These blocks have 
circular grooves in them to fit the tires, and 
are nailed securely to the floor of the car before 
and behind the wheels. In addition, strong 
canvas strips are passed between the spokes 
of each wheel and nailed to the floor on either 
side, independent of the blocks. 


These strips alone are sufficient to hold the 
cars in place. 


There is also a fire-proofing room, where the 
tarpaulins and cotton covers are treated with 
fireproofing solution to assist in safe transporta- 
tion. 


There is also a large, warm dining room for 
the employes. 


The roof of the train shed is of glass, but as 
it is frequently necessary to work day and 
night during the rush season, the shed is also 
equipped with a full electric light system that 
will illuminate even the farthest corners. 


HE equipment for loading cars is com- 

plete in every respect, from the big 
traveling crane down to the small wheeled 
*‘dollies’”” by means of which the automobiles 
are loaded into side door freight cars. The 
loading docks are the same height from the 
ground as the floors of the freight cars, and 
the cars to be loaded are stood along in rows 
before the cars into which they are to be 
loaded. The workmen begin at one end of the 
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At the left of this picture is the cou: 
eredwarehouse. Inthecenterandon 
the righta:iethe trainshed buildings. 


line and work down toward the other, 
so that a full track of cars is loaded 
at one switching operation. 

And it develops that the final 
inspection of the cars in the final 
assembly department is not really 
the final inspection after all, as the 
shipping department has a final 
inspection all its own. 

There are two inspectors—one 
from the sales department and one | 
from the traffic department, and no , 
freight car is sealed and shipped gg 
until this double inspection has 
been made. The caris inspected to 
see that it is in good condition in 
every way, and that it has its full 
equipment, including tools, bat- 
tery, etc. It is examined to see that the electric 
lights and starter work properly—that the 
tires are properly inflated and so on down a 
long printed list. In every respect it must 
come up to the sales department standards, 
and is a check on the manufacturing depart- 
ment’s check of a similar nature. This inspec- 
tion is entirely independent from that of the 
factory proper. 

At the same time, the blocking of the car in 
the freight car is checked, as well as the deck- 
ing, the condition of the floor, roofs, etc. If 
anything is detected by either of these inspec- 
tors, it is remedied before the car is shipped. 

Then the contents of the freight cars are 
checked—not once but twice, once on a blina 
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Another intertor view of the train shed, showing docks, tracks and the 
immense traveling crane for loading flat cars. 


tally. These two records are then compared 
and preserved. The seal record of the freight 
car is also taken before it leaves the loading 
docks and forms a part of the permanent 
records at the Buick factory. 


U' WILL thus be seen that every possible pre- 
caution is taken to see that Buick cars 
are prepared for shipment in the most thorough 
manner. The machines enter the freight cars 
after the rigid inspection in the final assembly 
department. They are securely fastened in 
place for their long journey. They are again 
inspected by a representative of the sales 
department. The bills of lading are carefully 
made out and checked. The Buick yard facili- 
ties insure the prompt delivery of the freight 


Ain interior view of the big warehouse, with a maximum capacity 


of 2000 cars. This building is the same length as the train shed 
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Rear view ofthe Buick warehouseand 
train sheds, showing the spur tracks 
from the main line runninginto them. 


cars tothe railroad company, and an 
automatic check relieves them of 
the danger of being held up in the 
local yards. 

No rush of business is sufficient 
to prevent the prompt loading of 
the cars at the factory, provided it 
is possible for the railroad company 
to furnish sufficient cars for this 
purpose, and we have already seen 
what steps have been taken to 
make this possible. So vast are the 
Buick facilities in this respect and 
so highly perfected is the Buick 
system of loading and shipping, 
that it will be a long time 
before this equipment will have 
to be enlarged. Even then it will 
be a comparatively simple matter, because 
both buildings are so laid out that they 
may be added to readily and still be as con- 
venient as at present. 

But the biggest point, to our way of think- 
ing, is the fact that these cars are all loaded 
under cover, and are not exposed to the ele- 
ments at any time until they reach their 
destination, where they may be unloaded as 
soon after arrival as the weather permits, 
assuring the Buick purchaser of a car that has 
not only been built right, but that has been 
kept in good condition up to the very hour of 
delivery. By that time the finish is well sea- 
soned and there should be no danger in expos- 
ing it to the weather. 






and about the same width and protects the cars from the 


Method of blocking rear wheels 


weather while making up shipments. 


Method of blocking front wheels. 
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TS a big value—this seven-passenger Buick model. It is big in 

comfort—in roominess —in power—in looks and in serviceability. 
The extra-length chassis is the same as that on which the seven-pas- 
senget Closed Model is built—an exact duplicate in size and quality. 
And it is this big chassis that makes possible the generous size of the 
tonneau, and the ample leg room for all seven passengers. 


There are two extra folding seats —and comfortable seats, too — 
that fold away under the double cowl when not required. 


The upholstery throughout is done in genuine hand-buffed black 
leather of fine quality, padded with real curled hair and supported 
by patented cushion springs made of tempered steel. 
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upholstered and painted. The color is blue-black, and the richness 
of finish is secured by numerous coats of paint and varnish, hand- 


| 

| 

HE body is made complete in the Buick factory — molded, 
rubbed and inspected between coats. 


And so on through the car. Its entire manufacture is scrupulous 
in the extreme, to fulfill in serviceability the promises made by its 
fine appearance. Whether you sit behind the wheel, or ride in the 
tonneau, or inspect it from any angle as it stands at the curb, you 
will find that it measures up in every detail to the standard you 
have set for your next motor car. Any Buick dealer will be proud 
to show it to you. 
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Fine feathers may not make fine birds, but a fine place of business is usually indicative of a live and efficient organization. 
This is surely true in the case of the Casper Motor Company, of Casper, Wyoming, who handle Buick sales and service. Their 
building, within and without, is one of the finest motor car establishments to be found in the west and represents an expendi 
ture in excess of $45,000—this, too, in a town of only 7000 inhabitants. They attribute their success to two main factors— 
handling a car that is in great demand and rendering a class of service in keeping with the quality 
of the cars. Note that they are open for business by day and by night 
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The Model E-46 
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the third Buick owned by 
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: Spe seaederou Ne = reo ee n here is 
This is Dr. J. D. Hunter, of Rayne, Louisiana, with his Buick Dr. C.G. Cole, of New Orleans, Louisiana. He says he 
E-44. He says that it has given him exceptional service, and finds this model unsually economical and considers it 
especially so during the recent Influenza Epidemic, when, as he particularly adapted to a physician’s needs 


says, he gave it the acid test 











es ene : mes This is Dr. Henry F. Ader, a prominent specialist of New 
This is Mr. H. O. Penick, President of the Marine Paint Com- Orleuns, now in_the United States Public Health and 
pany, of New Orleans, Louisiana, in his Buick E-46. He also Marine Hospital _ Service, who JSinds his Buick E-45 
owns a Model E-50. His Coupe is used almost entirely for busi- indispensable in his work 


ness. Mr. Penick says that after using both cars for a year, he 
is more than satisfied and expects to continue using 
Buicks so long as he uses automobiles 
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“I farm 4,000 acres with that car,” said Mr. J. W. Lawler, of 
Dublin, Mississippi, referring to his second Buick car, a 
Model D-Six-44. Mr. Lawler is a man of diversified interests, 
for, besides personally superintending his plantation of 4,000 
acres, he is a director in the Peoples Compress Company, 
of Clarksdale, and a director in the Coahoma Milling Com- 
pany. The extent of his interests makes it imperative that 
he have a quick and reliable means of transportation, and 
his previous experience with the Buick resulted in the purchase 
of this capable roadster. The picture was taken in front of 
the cotton gin on Mr. Lawler’s plantation 
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This is Mr. A. E. Merchant, Manager of the New Orleans Gas 
Company, in his Buick E-45. Mr. Merchant has already driven 
his car over 15,000 miles and has only found it necessary to take 
his car to the shop once for inspection. He says as long as he 
needs a car for business he will continue to look to the Buick 





ca ' This is Mr. Edwin E. Crozat, Superintendent of The Jahncke 
ee Navigation Company, New Orleans, in his Buick E-45. Mr. 

> * Crozat uses his car exclusively for business, driving around 
New Orleans terminals, through railroad yards, and gives 
his car rough usage generally. He says the initial cost is the 
only cost so far, and of course he’s enthusiastic over it 
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The Manross Garage, Buick dealers in Bristol, Connecticut, 
have built up an enviable reputation for themselves with 
their customers by keeping constantly in touch with them. 
At various seasons of the year they send out bulletins and 


suggestions on the care of storage batteries and other cece "esa on + 
arts of the cars, to insure that the Buick cars in that = a’ ei : 
Tecalivy are always in the best of running condition. They Mr. A.C. Carpenter, Manager of the Gulf Bag Company, 
have a large eh hra equipped establishment, including of New Orleans, is an enthustastic Buick Booster. He 
a service department that is in keeping with has owned several Buicks and says his E-45 





iiclscricoretariiarde gives him entire satisfaction 
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Winter Driving 


¢ JHE practice of most Buick owners is to 

drive all the year ’round, and for this rea- 

son Buick cars have been equipped with 
every cold-weather convenience necessary to 
perfect driving comfort. Articles have recently 
appeared in this column to assist Buick owners 
to get the utmost efficiency from their cars 
during cold weather, such as handling the 
dash adjustments, cooling system, etc. 


But there are some miscellaneous rules 
with which not all drivers are familiar, but 
the observance of which will often simplify 
driving even under the most trying conditions. 


When driving in snow and sleet, and even 
in heavy rain, it is of course necessary to have 
the side curtains closed, for comfort. In this 
case, vision through the windshield is often 
seriously obstructed by the snow or rain on 
the glass. There are some patented windshield 
cleaners on the market that assist greatly in 
overcoming this condition, but if your car 
does not happen to be equipped with one of 
them you can get around the difficulty by 
adjusting the windshield. Leave the lower 
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half entirely closed and adjust the upper half 
so that it slants out enough to give you clear 
vision between the upper and lower glasses— 
an inch or two will suffice. In this way the 
snow or rain that beats in will not bother you 
to any extent. 

When the streets are slippery, the safest 
practice is to use tire chains, particularly on 
the rear wheels. But should you be driving 
without them, be careful how you handle the 
brakes. Never apply the brakes suddenly 
under these conditions. The best method is to 
keep your foot off the clutch pedal, leaving 
the clutch in engagement, and then when you 
wish to apply the brakes take your foot off 
the throttle, close the hand throttle entirely 
and apply the brake gradually. This causes 
the motor to help you slow down and keeps 
the pressure perfectly equalized on both rear 
wheels. Do not apply the power suddenly on 
slippery streets. Open the throttle gradually. 

If you happen to be driving downhill, you 
can use the motor as a brake by shifting into 
second or first speed on steeper grades, then 
close the throttle. You will rarely have to use 
the brake if you follow this method. 
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When the road is slippery, summer or win- 
ter, always drive at such a speed that you can 
stop with reasonable quickness without the 
danger of skidding. You have always got to 
figure on “‘the other fellow’ and you never 
know what he is going to do. A car suddenly 
turning into the main thoroughfare from a side 
street, or a careless pedestrian who steps into 
your path from behind a car or other object 
beside the curb, will make it necessary for 
you to act quickly to prevent accident; and 
you can do this if you have your car perfectly 
under control, 

It is more important to be able to stop your 
car than to start it, and the careful driver will 
be guided by this rule. 

Observe the traffic rules to the letter. They 
are founded on good common sense in most 
cases, as are the rules governing “‘courtesy of 
the road.” Know the streets and roads in your 
locality that have the “‘right of way” and then 
do not, in all cases, be too insistent on main- 
taining your right of way. There is no safer 
or more pleasant mode of transportation than 
motoring. The most important rule to observe 
is: Keep your car under control at all times. 
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Better than Railroads 


R. GEORGE R. GAY, of the Santa Cruz 

Portland Cement Company, San Fran- 
cisco, writes: “‘We have found the Buick to 
be best adapted to our uses because of its 
economical maintenance and operating costs. 
Automobiles are a positive necessity in our 
business because of the fact that even in nor- 
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Continued from page four 


—bearing photographs. Then came Jim Van 
Dyne, cashier of the First National, Sheriff Ste- 
vens, Boppert, the druggist, Professor Wilgus 
of the High School and P. S. Grilling. 

After that they came by the tens and 
dozens. The pay streak of Riverbank van- 
ity had been touched. It seemed as if every 
man in Riverbank except Sam _ Grosbeck 
was bringing a photograph of himself. Sam 
was busy delivering photographs. But John 
Gutman, his heavy, glass-headed cane in 
hand, defied them all ‘to touch his portrait. 
It was, at the end of the day, the only photo- 
graph of a prominent Riverbankian hanging 
on the library wall. The next day Sue Bilkins 
resumed her old position behind the library 
desk. Miss Margus had left Riverbank. Sam 
Grosbeck followed her a week later. He was 
able to build a handsome home in Derlingport. 


The Library Board met and took up the 
matter of the photographs, and as soon as it 
was known that they had taken up the matter 
all Riverbank besieged them. Not one-tenth 
of the photographs could be hung, of course, 
and bitter enmity was aroused in the hearts of 
the unhung. Even those who were hung on 
the walls were angry. The feuds that started 
that day are still growing. The old Library 
Board has been thrown out of office, and many 
of the originally hung photographs have been 
taken down and replaced by others. 

The day Sue Bilkins took the position of 
librarian, she found under the desk a large, 
flattish parcel. 

“Dear Miss Bilkins,’”’ was written on it, 
“when the row is over and things settle down 
again, you can stick this piciure of me on the 
library wall somewhere. We (my wife and 
me) would like to have it there-—Sam Gros- 
beck.” 
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mal times the railroad transportation is such 
that we cannot adequately cover our territory 
for the reason that it is frequently impossible 
for our representatives to transact their busi- 
ness at the various towns along the railroad 
between trains without wasting a great deal of 
time and suffering the inconvenience of having 
their rest broken, in many instances, due to 
their having to catch trains throughout the 
night in addition to which the railroad trans- 
portation does not permit them to reach many 
of the points at which our product is used, 
located off the railroad. In fact, the necessi- 
ties of business are such that we could not 
afford to be without motor transportation.” 


Can’t Afford Delays: Use Buicks 


R. H. S. TRUSCOTT, Manager of the 

Union Sugar Company, Betteravia, Cali- 
fornia, writes: ‘“‘We first introduced Buicks 
into our organization in 1913, when we pur- 
chased three cars. These gave such excellent 
service that at present we are operating four 
1918 and four 1915 models. 

“These cars are in constant use in connection 
with transporting our Agricultural Super- 
intendent and his assistants. It is necessary 
for us to use automobiles in connection with 
our agricultural operations, as our holdings are 
scattered over a large area, radiating at points 
35 miles distant. 

“Tt is probable you would like us to give the 
reason for our selecting Buicks. We have 
every confidence in the performance of Buick 
cars, in that they are so well constructed that 
we are quite certain when. one of our employees 
starts out to reach a certain point he is sure to 
get there. Delays in our business would mean 
serious loss, so it is essential that we equip 
our men with absolutely reliable automobiles. 
Owing to their moderate cost the initial invest- 
ment is conservative, and lastly we have found 
that no other car compares as favorably as the 
Buick when seeking to turn in an automobile 
that has seen hard service.- In other words, 
the return value of a used Buick car stands in a 
class by itself. 

“The roads connecting our various ranches 
are very sandy and full of chuck holes. In 
fact, our cars are subject to considerable abuse, 
as time with us means money and it is not 
possible for us to favor a car as much as we 
would desire. 
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“We find the wear, tear and upkeep on the 
Buick is very nominal. We know of no other 
car that can compare with it. The riding 
qualities leave nothing to be desired and the 
mileage on tires is highly satisfactory.” 


Buicks Save Valuable Time 


R. JOHN HOOD, local engineer for the 

General Electric Company, of San 
Francisco, writes as follows: “Our Buick 
cars are used primarily to enable our sales 
engineers to cover their various territories 
more rapidly and thoroughly than can be done 
without the use of motor cars. The work of 
these men, involving as it does the rendering of 
engineering service as well as working with 
sales prospects, necessitates going to out-of- 
the-way places at times and under conditions 
which frequently would not permit of using 
other means of transportation. 

“A relatively small number of men with cars 
can maintain service in a territory which, with 
other means of transportation, would require 
a considerably larger force. As our sales 
engineers are technically trained men it is 
particularly important that their time be 
utilized to the best advantage. 

“The Buick cars of the Company are used by 
men working out of the San Francisco office 
cover territories embracing in general the 
northern and central part of California and the 
western half of Nevada.” 


No Doubt About It 
R. W. H. NICHOLS, Buick dealer at 
South Bend, Indiana, relates the follow- 
ing amusing incident, which happened while 
he was driving cars away from the factory: 
“When approaching a very bad hill, I 
noticed an automobile at the top of the hill, 
stuck in the mud. As the roads were very bad, 
I concluded I had better go to the top of the 
hill and investigate. After spending consider- 
able time assisting the man who was stuck, a 
colored man came walking up the hill and with 
his help we succeeded in getting the car out. 
““T suggested to the colored man that he had 
better put on lots of steam or he would likely 
hang up as did our friend. He looked at me in 
a sort of disgusted way and said, “I guess you 
don’t know the kind of a car I’s got. I’s got 
a Buick,” and then started off with the air of 
one who felt he had dispelled all doubt of his 
ability to get over the hill without trouble.” 
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RIOR to the coming of the Liberty 

motor, America was anything but a 

leader in the aeroplane field, in spite of 
the fact that the aeroplane is really an Amer- 
ican invention. But today the Liberty motor 
stands upon itsrecord, .. 
made under the most [| 
difficult service con- 
ditions, as the ‘world’s 
premier aeroplane mo- 
tor, anditissoacknowl 
edged even in Europe. 

The Liberty motor 
is purely an American 
product. It was de 
signed by a committee 
composed of some of 
the leading motor de- 
signers of America, after 
a careful investigation 
of the leading types of 
aeroplane motors used 
in European countries. 

The service required 
of an aeroplane motor 
is very severe. Itis run- 
ning under full load all 
the time, and to insure 
the safety of the occu- 
pants of the plane, it 
must be efficient and 
dependable in every 
respect. 

The question of power in 
relation to weight is a particu- 
larly important one, because 
all aeroplanes are so much 
heavier than the medium 
through which they travel. 
And the Liberty motor delivers 
more power in relation to its 
weight than any other aero- 
plane motor ever built. 

Yet it has not been nec- 
essary to sacrifice strength in 
the construction of this motor 
—in fact, it was impossible 
to do so, because strength 
was essential to safety. 

The committee, as pre- 
viously stated, was formed 
of some of the leading motor 
designers of America—men 
who were connected with 
various companies building 
internal combustion motors 
of several different types. 
Yet when it came to a 
question of building the Lib- 
erty motor, they agreed upon 
the Valve-in-Head principle of 
design as the one that would 
give the combination of power, 
strength and dependability. 

The Buick Motor Company, 
for nearly twenty years, has 
stoutly maintained that this 
combination is just as desirable 
in a motor car as it is necessary 
in an aeroplane engine, and be- 
cause they were the pioneer 
builders of Valve-in-Head mo- 
tors it followed quite naturally 
that they were selected to build 
Liberty motors for the govern- 
ment. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat en- 
gines. In other words, they derive their power 
by converting the fuel used in operating them 
into heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
gases resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
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power, the greater the efliciency—or economy— 
of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 








Three views of the Buick: built Liberty Motor 


of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
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because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves per- 
mits of asmaller, more 
compact combustion 
chamber than is pos- 
sible in either the L- 
head or T-head type. 

To make this state- 
ment still clearer, it 
should be understood 
that in all cases both in- 
let and exhaust valves 
form a part of the 
combustion chamber, 
where the heat is 
greatest, and in conse- 
quence it is necessary 
to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well 
as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor 
there is a large pocket 
on the side of each 
cylinder in which the 
valves are located. 
This pocket is water 
jacketed. Inthe T-head 
motor, there is a pocket 
on each side of the cylinder, 
one containing the inlet valve 
and the other the exhaust 
valve. These pockets also 
are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head 
motor there is just a plain, 
unbroken cylinder, with the 
valves located in the head 
of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water jack- 
eted, it follows that the 
Valve-in-Head type affords 
the minimum of water jack- 
eted space that is possible 
to be secured for any given 
size of cylinder. 
Now, if we regard our gas- 
oline as so many heat units, 
itis quite apparent that the 
less of these heat units that 
are wasted through the water 
jacketed surfaces, the more 
of them will be left in the 
form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 
Then, because the big 
valves in the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor are located in a 
straight line above the pis- 
tons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily ex- 
pelled through them at the 
conclusion of the working 
stroke, instead of being 
forced around corners and 
downward through a much 
larger chamber, as in the L- 
headand T-head types. And 
the combustion during each 
working stroke is more per- 
fect in the Buick motor be- 
cause the mixture is purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added 
in the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the 
design consistently every season throughout 
that period. 
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This is Mr.C.L. Drake, of Jonesboro, Arkansas, start: 
ing on his usual trip through Northern Arkansas and 
He represents the Central Shoe 


Southern Missouri. 


The Land of the Setting Sun 


AST November I purchased my second 
Buick (Model E-Six-45) from your agent 
here, the Central Realty and Insurance Com- 
pany,” writes Mr. B. A. Heidenreich, of Mc- 
Comb City, Mississippi. My health being bad 
and through the advice of my physician who 
suggested my dropping all business and rough- 
ing it for awhile, I decided to take my family 
and go to the Pacific Coast. 


“On May 25th, I loaded my Buick with a 
complete camping outfit and, with my wife, 
two boys and a relative, making five in the 
party, and 500 pounds of extra baggage, we 
pulled out for the Land of the Setting Sun. 


“Our travel carried us through Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado. 
We visited all the large cities and all the places 
of interest, including Grand Canyon, Arizona, 
Yosemite Valley and Lake Tahoe. We toured 
through the entire state of California, visiting 
every place of interest and had some wonderful 
experiences. 

“My son, 16 years of age, handled the car 
the entire trip. At night we camped by the 
side of our faithful old Buick and in the morn- 
ing we folded our tents and were ready for 
another day of sightseeing. Never on the entire 
trip did the faithful old boy fail us when our 
driver put his foot on the starter. 

“On August 25 we arrived at home, having 
covered 10,200 miles with a total expense of 65 
cents for a new fan belt for our engine. Of 
course we purchased one set of new casings, 
which we would have required had we remained 
at home and made the mileage. We helped a 
number of high priced cars out of trouble and 





Mr. B. A. Heidenreich and Party 
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never once did we require any help of any kind. 
I am satisfied I converted lots of people to 
the Buick ranks on this trip after explaining 
the wonderful performance of this car. I am 
a strong booster for the Buick and think you 
have the most remarkable car on the market.”’ 


Would Be Lost Without It 


ROM DR. W. R. SPANGLER, Fresno, 

California: “My homeis located well out in 
this city, and I have great need and use for the 
Buick purchased from you in attending to my 
practice: Would be lost without it. Waiting 
for street cars is a loss of time.” 





Vas articles on this page, from dif- 
ferent sections of the country and 
from people who use their Buick cars 
for different classes of service, all em- 
phasize one point in connection with 
Buick cars that is important to every 
automobile owner; viz., that they are 
serviceable to a remarkable degree 
under varying conditions. 


In considering the design and manu- 
facture of Buick cars, it should be 
borne in mind that they are made to 
cope with the conditions encountered 
in business service, which is another 
way of saying that they are built to 
withstand every conceivable kind of 
road and weather condition. 


Buick cars have distinguished them- 
selves over a long period of years in 
many classes of service, but they have 
more particularly proven themselves 
in the ranks of business, where things 
must move with clocklike regularity 
and where business equipment is 
judged by its ability to produce. 

This is the Buick conception of 
quality. And it is a quality that is 
easily understood and appreciated. 
The sincere effort of the Buick Motor 
Company is to build such quality, not 
only into the working parts of the car, 
but into the details that contribute to 
comfort, convenience and appearance. 
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Company of Kansas City,Mo. Mr. Drake has driven this 
Buick D:45 over 18,000 miles and he says itdoes‘‘justa 
little bit more’’ than hecould expect of any automobile. 


From Five Brothers 


HE five Christensen brothers are farmers 

near Lyons, Nebraska, and are all en- 
thusiastic owners of Buick cars. Some of them 
are now using their second Buicks—but we 
are getting ahead of our story. Here is a short 
letter from each: 


“IT have a Model 25, 1915 Touring Car, 
purchased June 1, 1915. It has run 11,000 
miles without the least trouble and without 
any expense besides oil and tires. It is still 
running on one of the original tires. 


WALDO CHRISTENSEN.” 


“Have had two Buicks—the first a Model 
25, 1914, which had run about 40,000 miles 
when I got a D-44, 1916 Six. Both have given 
complete satisfaction. I went 10,000 miles on 
the first set of tires. On a trip of 56 miles 
I drove on an average of 41 miles per hour. 


J. L. CarisTENSEN.” 


“We purchased a Buick Four in 1911, which 
we owned in partnership until 1917, when 
Fred bought a Model D-45 and Frank a 
Model D-44— eight years experience being the 
best proof that they gave complete satisfac- 
tion. 

FRED. A. CHRISTENSEN. 


FRANK CHRISTENSEN.”’ 


“During the past six years I have owned 
two other makes of cars and not until last 
August when I purchased a 1918 model six- 
cylinder Buick Touring Car was my car ex- 
perience satisfactory. 


C, L. CHRISTENSEN.” 
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The Five Christensen Brothers 





W, inter brings with it no cessation of the farmer’s activ- 
ities, nor does it lessen his need for a good, reliable motor 
car. On the contrary, he has to make the best possible use 
of every hour in the shorter days, and his trips to town are 
often more numerous than they are in spring and summer. 


Snow and sleet do their utmost to make the country roads 
impassable, and alternate freezing and thawing develop 

WALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK ruts and sink-holes that call for reserve power and unusual 
strength in a motor car. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head motor has proven itself to many 
thousands of farmers in just such service as this, and all 
other working parts have been developed to transmit the 
motor’s power with the same smoothness and dependability. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES—DEALERS EVER YWHERE 
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VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


Six Usetul Models 


Comprise the Buick line for nineteen-nineteen, each 
powered with the famous six-cylinder Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor. In other words, a single standard 
of mechanical excellence and reliability 1s available 
for the purchasers of all Buick cars, supplemented 
by three open and three closed body types which 
make it possible to apply that standard to each 


individual’s requirements. 


Three Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 . $1495 
Five Passenger Open Model H-Six-45 . . 1495 
Four Passenger Closed Model H-Six-46 . 1985 
Five Passenger Closed Model H-Six-47 . . 2195 
Seven Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 . 1785 
Seven Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50 . . 2585 


f. 0. b. factory 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities °.°  Dealers:‘Everywhere 
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Content 


The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that ’grees with country music best, 
The sweet consort of mirth and modest fare, 
Obscured life sits down, a type of bliss; 


A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


—Robert Greene 
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UNLEARY is the ordinary type of Irish 
village, with a group of low cottages scat- 
tered along the uneven road which 

climbs the hill to the old castle of Dunleary. 
It was a strange place—this castle—a com- 
bination of medieval savagery and latter-day 
comfort, and I sat awhile 
inwardly imagining life in 
such a place. 

My observations were 
disturbed by a cow, which 
had approached unheard 
upon the grass. For some 
time we eyed each other 
solemnly, until we were 
aroused by a voice. 

“Bridget!” it called, and 
then again, “Bridget!’’ It 
was a girl’s voice, such as 
one might describe as ‘“‘musi- 
cal.” The cow ceased chew- 
ing for a moment. 

“Bridget!’’ called the 
voice again at this moment, 
from just above me, 
“Bridge—Oh! would you 
mind driving her in here 
through that gate?’—it 
broke off. 

I rose to my feet and 
raised my cap. As I did so, 
I became conscious of a 
pair of eyes that looked at 
me from the depths of asun- 
bonnet—eyes of a wonder- 
ful indescribable blue, 
above which was the dim 
shadow of her dark hair. 

“Would you mind driving 
Bridget in through that 
gate?” she repeated, point- 
ing to one a little further 
down the road. 

“Yes—oh, certainly— 
with pleasure,”’ I answered 
hurriedly, becoming  sud- 
denly aware of her ques- 
tion, and forthwith, by 
sundry dexterous pushes, 
I escorted Bridget through 
the gate. The girl thanked 
me, and turned towards 
where stood two pails, with | : 
an air of finality. ee 

But I had no idea of let- 
ting the affair stop so soon. 

“T’ve been studying the castle,” I haz- 
arded. 

“It’s a dear old place,’’ she said, glancing 
at it over her shoulder, “some parts of it 
are very old, you know.” 

She turned to look at the castle once more, 
and then with a little sigh came towards her 
pails. 

“By the way,” I said, “whom does it belong 
to now?” 














“To the Earl of Keith,’’ she answered, stoop- 
ing above her pails. 

“Does he live here?’’ 

The girl straightened herself suddenly. ‘‘O! 
course not,” she said, with a ring of anger in he: 
voice—“‘he is one of our absentee landlord: 





‘‘An’ it’s wantin’ to marry her they are, to a man she has niver clapped eyes on, sorr!’’ 


who never trouble to come near their estates— 
so long as the rents are paid regularly—besides 
—he is an Englishman!” 

We stood in silence. 

*““Moira,”’ called a sudden voice from the 
direction of the white cottage that nestled 
under the shadow of the great many-armed 
elm-tree, ““Moira!”’ 

“Good gracious!”’ exclaimed the girl, ‘‘I for- 
got—it must be long past milking-time! Good- 
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bye, and thank you.”’ Catching up her pails, 
she was off and away before I could proffer my 
assistance, her white frock, of some thin ma- 
terial, showing every curve of her strong, 
shapely young body. 

“Moira,” I said to myself as I filled my pipe, 
. and turned down the road 
| towards the “Castle Inn,” 
‘| kept by Dennis Rafferty, 
| where I was staying, 
“Moira! Now I wonder 
‘| if I could guess her other 
4 name!’ 

I found Mr. Dennis 
Raflfety leaning against the 
door post, smoking a short 
clay. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Arm- 
sthrong, sorr!”’ he said as ] 
came up. 

“Good 


evening,” I re- 

turned. “I’ve been look- 
ing at the Castle.” 

“An ould place,’ Mr. 

Rafferty said slowly, “‘and 


once the home of kings!’’ 

“So I understand,” I 
began. 

“An’ now,” he continued 
solemnly, “it belongs to 
them as niver throubles 
to come a-nigh it; the old 
Ear] niver saw the place but 
once, and the new Earl lives 
in England!’ 

“So I understand,” I 
repeated, “someone was 
telling me of the Earl—’’ 

“That'll be Miss Moira,” 
said Mr. Rafferty. 

““Who’s Moira?” I asked. 





*““A Desmond, and the 
handsomest of them all, 
sorr!”’ 


An enquiring pig strolled 
slowly up, and paused to 
gaze meditatively through 
the open doorway into the 
unexplored mysteries of the 
tap room beyond. 
: ‘An’ it’s wantin’ to marry 

her they are, to a man she 
Wh 3 (} has niver clapped eyes on, 

sorr!” said Mr. Rafferty, 

shaking his head _ sadly. 
“What I says to meself is, 
says |—‘why can’t these English lords an’ 
dooks an’ what not marry wives in their own 
counthry. We don’t want ’em, an’ as for 
Moira, there’s many a’pretty gentleman in 
the ould counthry as would give the eyes of 
him for her!’”’ 

“T’m not surprised to hear that,” I exclaimed 
*“And she—?” 

“Oh, she just flouts ’em, does Moira.” 

“Good! I’m glad of it,”’ I replied. 
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‘‘An I'll just bet my ould poipe,’ pursued 
Mr. Rafferty—‘‘that she’ll just sind this Earl 
o’ Keith back to England with a flea in his ear! ’ 

The pig had crept up under cover of the 
conversation, and stood with one foot over the 
threshold. Mr. Rafferty reached a stick from 
a corner and proceeded to prod him severely. 
whereupon the pig turned and departed, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ratferty. 

Moira!’ I said to myself, as I removed my 
tie before the diminutive looking-glass a couple 
of hours later, ““Moira—” 

The sun was but newly risen next morning 
as I leaned upon a certain gate, and my eyes 
wandered to where the white wal's of a cottage, 
half hidden in the shade of a mighty elm, 
peeped at me through a leafy screen of boughs 
and creepers. 

“Such a_ girl—with such a. name—could 
only live in such a cottage,’’ I told myself. 
That I must see and speak to her again I had 
decided last night—but how? I sat down 
upon the gate and lighted my pipe to think the 
matter over. 

As I sat there dangling my legs, I descried 
in the distance the dim form of Bridget, and at 
the sight an idea occurred to me. I could 
manage to lose her, and find her again at the 
right moment! 

I leapt to my feet and set off inchase of Brid- 
get, having first left the gate invitingly open. 
But it is one thing to come to a determination 
and quite another to carry it out success- 
fully—especially if there happens to be a cow 
in the case. 

Bridget saw me coming and set off with that 
long slouching stride peculiar to her kind. I 
could have shouted in triumph as she made 
straight for the gate, but alas! when within a 
few yards of it she swerved suddenly and made 
off to the right. 

I had already pursued Bridget twice round 
the field, when I was brought up, by catching 
sight of a certain big white sun-bonnet. 

*“Good morning!” I said as she came up- 
“Isn’t the sun glorious?’’? She glanced at me 
for a moment with great solemn eyes, but her 
red mouth quivered. 

‘“An’ what are ye after doin’ with 
Mulvaney’s cow?’’ she asked. 

The red lips got altogether beyond her con- 
trol, and she laughed merrily. “If you on’y 
knew how ridiculously funny you looked! But 
you ought to know it is very wrong, to chase a 
milch-cow—I ought to be very angry with 
you,” she went on more seriously. 

“But I’m so sorry,” I answered penitently— 
‘‘and I have the greatest respect for Bridget- 
although she did introduce us, she omitted to 
mention that my name is Martin Arm- 
strong’’—and I swept off my cap with 
an old-world bow. 

‘“‘An’ sure it’s Moira Desmond that’s 
after wishin’ the top of the mornin’ to 
your honor,” she said, returning my 
salute with a laughing curtsey. 

We strolled along, laughing and 
chatting, and by the time we reached 
the cottage we were quite old friends. 

“And do you live here always?” I 
asked as she paused with one hand on 
the tiny gate. 

‘““‘WhenlIcan get away from Dub- 
lin, I come here to stay with my old 
nurse.” 

“Why, Moira, acushla!’’ cried af 
voice at this moment—‘“where , 
have you been?” The red-cheeked, 
merry-eyed old lady stopped as 
she caught sight of us. ‘ 

“If you would allow me to 
assist,’ I said, lifting my cap—‘I 
should be delighted.”” Moira laughed scoff- 
ingly, and after a moment’s hesitation old 
Nanny laughed, too, and leading me into the 
cool fragrance of the dairy, initiated me into 
the mystery of butter-making. 

As the days passed I became quite an expert 
with the churn, and, incidentally, my acquaint- 
ance with Moira ripened into friendship—yet 
try how I would, I could get no further. No 
matter by what devious paths I approached the 
subject, she seemed to check me effectually. 
It was after one of these rebuffs, one morning 
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some three weeks after my eventful meeting 
with Bridget, that I paused in the middle of 
churning. 

‘How is it, Miss Moira,” I asked—‘“‘that 
you never let me say what I want to say?” 

“Oh,” she cried with a laugh, “don’t stop— 
go on—keep turning or the butter will be quite 
spoiled!” 

“Then in this case, Moira, let it spoil; what 
is a lot of—er—of swashy milk in comparison 
with a fellow’s life-long happiness.” 

But as I spoke the door opened and Nanny 
appeared, and with shrill reproaches drove me 
back to the churn, and, bringing her knitting, 
sat on guard. 

That evening, contrary to custom, I saw 
nothing of Moira, and after loafing vainly 
about the meadows and exploring all her 
favorite haunts without success, I returned to 
the Castle Inn, and retired to bed. 

Next morning it was the same—Moira was 
nowhere to be found. “Had my _ words 
offended her in any way?” I asked myself. 
It was a glorious morning, and I wandered 
across the meadows. Finally, I turned mood- 
ily back again, and finding Mr. Rafferty at 
work upon his potato patch, I fetched a spade 
and fell to digging beside him. 

After a bit Mr. Rafferty leaned upon his 
spade and shook his head. 

“It’s of the colleen I’m thinkin’,”’ he said 
presently. “It’s goin’ to Dublin tomorrow she 
is, so Nanny tells me—to marry this Earl 
o Keith.” 

“She goes tomorrow!” 
aghast. 


I exclaimed 


























‘‘An’ what are ye after doin’ with Mrs. Mulvaney’s cow?’’ she asked 


“She does—bad cess to it!’ added Mr. 
Rafferty. 

“But I thought you were so certain that she 
would send this Keith chap back with a—er 
—a flea in his ear!’ I demurred. 

Mr. Rafferty scratched the corner of his 
mouth thoughtfully. “It’s her grandfather’s 
wish, and his will is Moira’s.”’ 

Somehow agriculture had lost all interest 
for me, so that presently, resuming my coat, I 
turned my back upon the potato patch, and 
set off down the hill to where the brook wound 
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away among the shade of the alders. In one 
place the stream broadens suddenly, with a 
tiny green islet in the middle which is reached 
by stepping-stones and it was here that I found 
Moira. Beside her lay an open book, and | 
noticed that her hair had come loose and that 
one thick black braid hung low upon her neck. 

I must have stood there watching her for 
fully two minutes ere she looked up. 

l advanced. ‘“‘May I sit down?” I said, 
and without giving her time to refuse, I sank 
upon the grass beside her. 

“I’ve been looking for you all day long,” | 
said plaintively. 

‘And a nice waste of time it has been.” 

“Well, that depends—since I have found 
you.” 

‘‘How depends?” she asked lightly. 

“Tt depends altogether upon whether in this 
instance—‘findings are keepings!’”’ 

She did not answer, and turning I met her 
eyes for a moment, then they dropped. 


a 





I find a certain 

amount of difficulty 

in constructing an intel- 

ligible sentence at most 

times, but it was particularly 

marked upon this occasion. How- 

ever, she let me stammer out my blun- 

dering confession to the end, without 
interrupting. 

There was a long silence, during which the 
ripple of the water amongst the willows seemed 
strangely loud. Moira sat half turned away 
from me, so that her face was hidden, and I 
was suddenly possessed of the uncomfortable 
idea that she was laughing at me. 

“I’m afraid I’ve made rather a mess of it,” 
I said weakly—‘‘I generally do when it comes 
to saying things—but don’t laugh at me, 
Moira!” 

“Laugh at you!” Sheturned towards me as 
she spoke, and her hands came towards me 
with a gesture, half-shy, half-passionate. 
Moira was not laughing at me. 

In another moment I should have kissed her 

—but she repulsed me almost fiercely. 
~ “No, no,” she cried. ;“‘I 
a ought to have told you—I 

“ge am not free—I am to 
= marry the Earl of Keith.” 

“But—do you love 
him?” 

“I have never seen 
him,” she said, pushing 
back the heavy hair from 
her brows. “‘Listen, it is 
like this—Dunleary with 
all the land for miles 
around is ours, everything 
but the Castle, and that 
my great-grandfather sold 
to the then Earl of Keith, 
since when the one great 
ambition of my _ grand- 
father has been to recover 
the old place.” 

‘Naturally,’ 
as she paused. 

“Well,” she continued, 
“the late Earl was a friend 
of my grandfather’s, and 
though he refused to 
part with it during his lifetime, it was 
arranged between them, by the will of each, 
that their descendants should be the means 
of uniting the Castle with the estates again.” 

“In other words, the Castle is to marry the 
acres.” 

““Yes,’’ she answered. 

“And would you let such a whim come be- 
tween us, Moira?” 

“Ah! You do not understand,” she cried, 
“for unless the new Earl carries out his uncle’s 
will in this matter, he [Continued on page 12\| 
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I put in, 
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By cE T. ‘STI IKKONG—General S: alee Mena lager 


RACTICALLY everybody today 

is interested in motor cars, but 

nowhere is the interest greater 
than among the rising generation—a 
fact that speaks well for the future 
development of the motor car and its 
application to every-day life. Small 
boys can name the various makes of 
cars as they pass on the street, a surpris- 
ing number of them can drive a car 
with considerable credit, and nearly all 
of them are keen to explore the myster- 
ies of the forces and principles that 
“make the wheels go ’round.”’ 

This condition is simply a reflection 
of the interest in motor cars displayed 
by their elders. And as a result we 
find automobile schools for students of 
all ages in all sections of the country. 
Some of them are included in certain 
courses in high schools and colleges, 
and others are privately operated enter- 
prises. 

Just as there are good and poor 
motor cars, so there are good and poor 
automobile schools. But for the most 
part they are good, and the instruction 
in the good schools follows logically 
about the same steps as are followed in 
a motor car factory where the cars are 
built rather than assembled from pur- 
chased parts. 

In the Buick factory we build our 
own units—motors, radiators, axles and 
so on. And before the car is finished 
and ready to run, every operation has 
been performed on every part and 
checked to see that it is right before the 
next step is taken. So with a good 
automobile school, instead of starting 
the course by teaching the students 
how to drive, that is the last thing 
covered, if indeed it is covered at all. 

For the main thing is to get the 
principles thoroughly clear to the 
students, and to make them under- 
stand why certain things happen, rather 
than to demonstrate that they do hap- 
pen. Anybody can learn to drive in a 
few hours, because it is a comparatively 
simple thing to do. But to get an 
accurate knowledge of motor car design 
and construction that will enable the 
student to think and talk correctly 
about motor cars, and to know good or 
bad design when he sees it, the work 
must be constructive and thorough, and 
it must start at the beginning. 

For example, the first step in build- 
ing a Buick car is to rivet the side mem- 
bers and cross members of the frame 
together. A properly conducted class 
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in an automobile school will be drilled 
on these points. They will be told 
where the greatest strain on the frame 
occurs under various conditions; they 
will be told why the outside cross mem- 
bers are not riveted to the extreme ends 
of the frame, instead of being placed at 
certain distances from the ends. They 
will be told why channel sections are 
used for the side members and cross 
members—why angle braces are used— 
why reinforcement plates are triangular 
in shape and flanged at the base. And 
by the time these classes are ready to 
pass on to the other chassis units they 
will be able to tell whether the frame 
on any car they see is well fitted to do 
its work, just by finding out what 
material it is made of, the weight of the 
car and a quick inspection of the frame 
themselves to see how it is put together. 

This is a simple illustration, but it 
will serve to show that there are engi- 
neering problems, as well as manufac- 
turing problems, to solve in connection 
with even the least complicated parts 
of a motor car. ; 

HE next step would logically be the 

motor. The student in a good auto- 
mobile school will first take up the 
study of the principles behind the 
internal combustion engine. He will 
doubtless be surprised at first to learn 
that all such engines are run by the 
expansion of heated gases, rather than 
by explosions. And then he will learn 
why it is necessary to water-jacket the 
cylinders and exhaust valves, and what 
types of motors make possible the 
greatest economy in_ water-jacketed 
space—for naturally the smaller the 
water-jacketed area, the more economi- 
cal the engine will be in fuel consump- 
tion. He will learn that valves must 
have a certain relation to the size of the 
cylinder bore—that certain materials 
make the best motor bearings. He will 
learn the theory and practice of lubri- 
cation—of drop-forging—of heat treat- 
ment—of casting metals. 

After a few sessions, the student will 
begin to see the wonderful side of the 
motor car. As one great writer has 
put it, “this mysterious force, that is 
yet more logical than I.” For a well 
designed motor car, as the same writer 
goes on to explain, is more logical than 
any man because it acts wholly in 
accordance with natural laws and will 
continue to do so until one of those 
laws is violated. And because the 
student becomes familiar with those 





laws as well as the mere names of the 
various parts, he ripens in knowledge 
of what to do to conform to those laws 
as well as what to do when any of them 
are violated. 

From the motor the student passes 
to the clutch, which hooks the power 
up with the driving mechanism or dis- 
connects it at the will of the operator. 
Next comes the transmission, the uni- 
versal joints, the drive shaft, the rear 
axle with its. marvelous differential 
gears and pinions, and ‘then the less 
complex matters of running gear and 
other parts. 

HE [Buick Motor Company is 

heartily in favor of these automo- 
bile schools, because they will most cer- 
tainly have the effect of making every 
class of people take the motor car more 
seriously. That may seem an odd 
statement, but it is true that hundreds 
of thousands—yes, millions—of people 
in this country have not found the 
time to be as conversant with motor 
cars as they would like, or as it would 
be to their interests to be. 

Good automobile schools will be a 
big factor in developing a better class 
of motor car mechanics thousands of 
miles away from the big automobile 
factory centers. They will interest 
more of the young men in taking up 
motor car designing and building as a 
life work. And they will 
succeed in giving thousands of people, 
both men and women, a good insight 
into the things they ought to know 
before they purchase a motor car 
for their own use, and enable them 
to get the utmost 
their cars. 

In this light, the tuition fee for a 
course in such a school is money well 
invested. 
would more than pay for itself in the 


best of all, 


efficiency from 


In many cases, the course 
lengthened life of a single motor car, 
due to the fact that the owner 
be better equipped to keep the ear in 


would 


proper running condition, or to see that 
it was kept in such condition. These 
schools are now having a_ beneficial 
effect on the sale of Buick cars, because 
they give a widespread knowledge of 
the quality of Buick cars; and the 
Valve-in-Head principle of motor 
design, coupled with the fact that 
Buick cars are built complete in the 
Buick factory, is daily growing in signifi- 
cance to 


regard good 


important 


people who 
mechanism as the most 


quality in a good motor car. 
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HE crankshaft has been referred to as the backbone of 
the gasoline engine, because it must withstand the 
impact of every explosion that takes place in the cyl- 
Its attributes of course are many, but the funda- 


inders. 
mental requirement is strength. 


In telling the story of the Liberty motor crankshafts, 






as built in the Buick factory, we logically begin with the 
metallurgical and drop forge departments, because it was 


here that the admirable ‘physical qualities of the Liberty 


motor crankshaft were worked out and perfected. 
It should be understood at the outset that the Buick experts 


were given considerable latitude in the constru: 
In other words, the Air- 


backbone of the Liberty motor. 


‘tion of the |! 


craft Department was not so much interested in the chemical 


analysis of the materials used as it was in the | 
that the finished shafts could stand. But the 
selves were extremely rigid. They went into n 


nical detail and specified the elongation—t 
sional strain and numerous other requirem: 


that the shafts would be expected to pa 
before receiving the O. K. of the government 
experts, who were stationed at the Buick 
factory to check every detail of every 
Liberty motor part before it could be in- 


stalled in the motor. To illustrate the 
scrupulous care that was exercised in 


these numerous inspections, the slightest 
scratch on the mirror-like surface of a 
completed crankshaft vas : 
might indicate a flaw re- 4 

sulted in its rejection. 


FYNHE size and shape of the 

shaft were of course gov- 
erned by the klue prints from 
which the work was done, and 
the Buick problem was to 
equip the various departments 
to build the shafts in quan- 
tities and of such quality as 
to answer the government’s 
requirements. 

After the preliminary work 
in the engineering laboratories, 
the next step was to make the 
dies. This was done in the 
Buick die making department, 
which is operated as a part 
of the big drop forge plant. 
These dies were fashioned in 
exactly the same manner as 
the dies for Buick crankshafts, 
and as a result of the years 
of drop forging and die making 
experience of the Buick experts, it was pos- 
sible to so fashion these dies that the shafts, 
when forged, were completed in a single trip 
through the hammers and ready for the machin- 
ing operations, without further twisting. This 
is a feat that was not accomplished by any 
other drop forge plant engaged in forging Lib- 
erty motor crankshafts, and not only cut down 
the cost of forging the shafts but avoided dis- 
turbing the metal after it had been fashioned 
to shape. 


HE dies were made in two sections and 

were of great size. Each section was made 
of a solid block of nickel steel, and some idea of 
their value may be formed from the fact that the 
raw material itself is worth about 15 cents per 
pound, to say nothing of the extremely accurate 
hand work necessary to make them perfect. 


1ysical tests | 
ests them-__| 


ich tech- 


e tor- 


its 





Upper picture shows the Buick forge plant and the lower the steel yards 


and crane atthe rear of the plant 


The reason that such expensive material is 
used in the manufacture of drop forging dies is 
that the terrific force of the great drop forge 
hammers constantly beating against them will 
soon ruin dies that are not made of tough metal 
that is capable of withstanding the blows. The 
Liberty crankshaft was a large forging and 
the largest hammers in the Buick forge plant 
were used in making them. 

The material used in the Buick-built Liberty 
crankshafts was chrome nickel steel of a special 
formula, and every bit of this steel, as it arrived 
at the factory, was subjected to the same rigid 
metallurgical and chemical tests as those 
employed in checking the material for Buick 
cars. This was in addition to the government 


inspections. 
As soon as the material was approved for 
stock, the ends of the bars were painted with 
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certain colors by which the 
material was identified by the 
men who brought the bars 
from the steel yard to the 
huge shears which cut the bars 
into proper lengths for forg- 
ing. These bars, like those 
used in making Buick crank- 
shafts, were too heavy to be 
handled readily by crews of 
men with trucks, and were 
brought to the shears by the 
immense traveling crane with 
an electric magnet attachment 
which is used for handling all 
the material in the Buick steel 
yards, including the unload- 
ing of this material from the 
freight cars. 

From the shears the shorter 
lengths of bar stock were car- 
ried by electric floor trucks to 
the furnaces beside the hammers, where they 
were heated before being placed on the dies. 


T SHOULD be noted here that the entire 

process of the material is made up of a series 
of successive refinements. To begin with, the 
alloy steel as it goes to the rolling mills is in 
the form of ingots—in other words, ordinary 
castings. 

At the rolling mills these ingots are heated and 
passed between the big rollers which change the 
ingots into long bars. This refines the grain of 
the metal by elongating the structure in the 
same proportion as the ingots themselves are 
elongated when rolled into bars, bringing the 
particles of steel closer and closer together and 
making it more uniform throughout. Thus bar 
stock to begin with is immensely superior in 
structure to a simple casting. 


















































HE Liberty crankshafts 

were forged on the same 
hammers as are used for Buick 
crankshafts—immense steam 
hammers that can strike a blow 
of many tons. From the forges 
the bars were placed directly 
on the dies, the first blows 
struck and a still further re- 
formation of the steel structure 
commenced. At the edges of 
the dies were the first rough 
patterns of the shafts, and the 
hammers coming down upon 
the yielding metal forced it 
into the depressions to form 
the cranks. 

The final blows were struck 
at the center of the die, and 
as there wasanexcess of metal 
in the bar, all that could not 
be forced into the depressions 
crept out at the sides and 
formed what is termed “‘flash.” 
Special dies were made for 
trimming off the flash in one 
operation, and after this was 
done the shaft was placed on the finishing 
die, from which it emerged completely 
forged and ready for machining. 


HE heat treating process for each and every 

part manufactured is prescribed by the engi- 
neering department, having in mind the grade of 
steel employed and the work that the finished 
part has to do. In 
the case of the 
crankshaft, the 
result sought for is 
strength and tough- 
ness, rather than 
hardness. So the 
Liberty crankshaft, 
after being forged, 
was carried by elec- 
tric floor truck to 
the heat treating 
ovens and carefully 
heat treated in 
ovens controlled by 
electric pyrom- 
eters. 

This guaranteed 
that the tempera- 
ture, which is the 
most mportant ele- 
ment in heat treat- 
ing, was such as to 
pass the critical 
point of the steel 
throughout the 
shaft, without car- 
rying it to an ex- 
cessive point. 

From the heat 
treating depart- 
ment the shafts 
were taken to the 
machining depart- 
Mem tsemio be 
turned and bal- 
anced. 
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Left—Half of the first Liberty crankshaft die and the four men who made it 
Right—The first Liberty crankshaft and the crew of men that forged it yf 
Center—Forging the Liberty crankshaft ( 


This brief description of the forging of Lib- 
erty crankshafts shows clearly how the long 
experience of the Buick builders was applied 
to the manufacture of one of the most impor- 
tant units of the great, big Valve-in-Head motor 
which furnished the power and speed necessary 
for operating the various types of light and 
heavy airplanes. 
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A battery of the big steam hammers in the Buick forge plant, 
the same type as used in forging the Liberty crankshaft 
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HERE were two types of 
E Liberty motors, both of 
which were built at the Buick 
factory. One was an eight cyl- 
inder motor and the other a 
twelve cylinder motor. The 
crankshafts in both, however, 
were similar in shape to the 
shafts which the Buick Motor 
Company has been building for 
many years. For example, the 
twelve cylinder crankshaft has 
the same arrangement of the 
cranks as that used in the 
Buick six cylinder motor, 


and it was the experience 
gained in forging the latter 
shaft that enabled the Buick 


forge experts to forge the Lib- 


_ erty shaft in a single trip 
_; through the hammers. 
Besides the big hammers 


mentioned as working on the 
' Liberty crankshaft, the drop 
forge plant contains a number 
other forge hammers of 
various sizes and of two types. 

There are 52 hammers in all, capable of work- 
ing on everything from the biggest forgings 
used on a motor car down to the smallest. 
These hammers vary in the strength of the 
blow struck, from many tons down. Part of 
the hammers use steam for delivering the 
blows and the others depend upon gravity. 
Both types have their peculiar uses and are 
necessary to 
completely equip 
a drop forge plant. 
The forging of 
the Liberty crank- 
shaft is but evi- 
dence of the ease 
with which the 
Buick Motor Com- 
pany’s completely 
equipped plant was 
turned into the 
production of war 
material. The expe- 
rience of years in 
manufacturing 
crankshafts and 
other intricate 
drop forgings pre- 
pared the Buick 
organization for 
forging the Liberty 
crankshaft. It was 
onlyataskofapply- 
ing the Buick proc- 
esses to the speci- 
fications furnished 
by the government. 
The result was a 
crankshaft of quality 
thatonly an organi- 
zalion so complete- 
ly equipped and 
thoroughly experi- 
enced as the Buick 
Motor Company 
couldhave provided. 
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OWER is the keynote of this five-passenger 

car—unlimited power that is instantly available 
by simply opening the throttle of the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor. And this power means perform- 
ance, which is the first requisite in a motor car. 
Without it, the economy, the beauty, the con- 
venience and even the stability for which Buick cars 
have long been noted would lose much of their 


attractiveness to the owner. 








- Passenger 


But in the Buick car 
plus power such as ont 
motor can furnish. 





You have easy operation 
ay patented clutch —} 
sible driving convenient 










You have utmost com! 
—roominess—fine uph 
excellent balance. ! 


















nave all these things— 
J2 Buick Valve-in-Head 


fiured by a flexible motor 
it steering gear—acces- 


| 


ff 
,Or five adult passengers 


{ 


y—cantilever springs— 


, 


You have appearance, secured by distinctive 
body lines—glossy finish—tasteful trimmings. 


You have durability that does not end with one 
or two seasons’ driving, but lasts as long as good 
materials and careful manufacture can make it. 


And still, power is the keynote of the Buick car. 
The other features have been developed through 
the years around a central point—the Buick Valve- 
in-Head principle of motor design. 
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Jifiy Buick cars are used by the various officia 
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FIRST NATION, BANK 
> GO, ILL 
CAGO, wa 191919 
Dollars 
Pay Ninety nine thousand nine hundred eighty seven and 59/100 99 5987 50 
Fe oa ntrn+ w ‘ale o . oo ee on , 
BULCK MOULOL VOlpMat JAMES LEVY MOTORS C! 
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This check was sent by the James Levy 


om Motors Company, of Chicago, to the 
Chicago Buick Branch in payment for the 
January allotment of Buick cars to the 
Levy company. The significant fact is that 


the James Levy Motors Company is only 
one of six Buick dealers in the city of 
Chicago and conducts a retail business 
only, with no sub-dealers to absorb any te 
portion of the cars distributed in its terri- 
tory. In submitting this check, Mr. Levy 
requested that he beallotted 100 ormore cars 
per month between now and the end of the 
selling season, as the demand for Buick 
cars in his section of Chicago was such : 
that it would require at least that - 
number to take care of it 








The oil industry is now writing a wonderful 
chapter in the history of the West, and some of 
the oil prope:ties there are of such vast extent 
that the most efficient methods must be em- 
ployed to develop them properly. More th 


and supervisors of Cosden & Company, who 
refinery at Tulsa is shown in this picture. Th 
big fleet of cars was developed by the proce: 
of elimination, various makes of cars being 
purchased and tried out. Buick cars are no 
einige used because they have stood up so we 
under the rough service required of ther 
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“T consider the Buick the best 
all around car for general 
oil field work. We are using 


* Yy 44 fT ge. ! fi. : over fifty of these cars and i 
3 ¢ Vatheec RE pA Se oe : Oy they have given us the very : 


















best of service.” G.V.N. Yates, 
Supt. Texas Pipe Line Co., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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“The Buick is the car to buy when you want 
satisfaction and good service,” is the tribute 
paid by Mr. T. B. Hardeman, owner of this 
Model E-Six-49 Buick. Mr. Hardeman is in 
the grain business in Oklahoma City and 

uses his car in business every day { 
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This picture comes from 
Oklahoma City, and shows 
Mrs. William Raymond 
and her two children in 
their Buick car. Mrs.Ray- 
mond says that the Buick 
fills their every want for 
general family service 


_ Mrs. Corwin Shank is the wife of a prominent Seattle attorney, 
+ un and is here shown with her daughter in the family car. Mrs. 
“Shank says she does not know how she would get along with- 
/ out her Buick Sedan, which is used for a variety of purposes, 
including touring. Mrs. Shank prefers it to an 
open car for the latter purpose 
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Here is a Buick Coupe that wastes but 
little time inthe garage. It is the property 
| of Dr. James Lagasa, of Tacoma, Washing: 
ton, who uses it daily in taking care of 
his large practice. And whenever the doc- 
tor is not using the car, you may be sure 
that his wife is. Mrs. Lagasa is shown at 
the wheel in this picture, and she vouches 
for the statement that the Buick Coupe is the 
ideal car for the small family, particularly 
where necessity demands daily driving at 
all seasons of the year 











Mrs. Herbert Schoenfeld, of Seattle, says she prefers her 
Buick Coupe to a chauffeur-driven model, as she keenly 
enj»ys driving her own car, She selected the Buick Coupe 
for this purpose because of its easy handling 
and many driving conveniences 





This Buick car has been driven about 13.000 miles, largely 
in business service, with an upkeep expense that is quite 
nominal, The car is the property of Mr. W.L. Brown, of 
Oklahoma City, who is very proud of its excellent record. 
His enthusiasm is shared by Mrs. Brown, who is 
standing at the right of the picture 
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Cleaning the Cooling System 


FTER driving a car all winter in a climate 
A which makes necessary the use of anti- 
freeze solution, the cooling system should 

be cleaned out thoroughly before the warm 
weather comes on. This is a simple task and in 
many cases a necessary one, because it seems 
that no matter what kind of anti-freeze solution 
is used, a certain amount of sediment is bound to 
settle in parts of the system or adhere to the 
cylinder and radiator walls in such a manner as 
to interfere to a greater or less extent with 
efficient operation of the cooling system. Add 
to this the sediment that always results from 
heating water in any kind of vessel, from a tea- 
kettle to a steam boiler, and the reason for 
cleaning the cooling system is quite apparent. 
Many methods of cleaning the cooling system 
have been suggested from time to time by 
various people, but some of them are question 
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able because there is danger of injuring the 
radiator on account of the caustic chemicals 
used. The following method can be recom- 
mended as being absolutely safe and at the 
same time will give the cooling system a 
thorough flushing that will remove practically 
all loose foreign matter. 

First, drain the system by means of the pet- 
cock in the bottom of the radiator. Then turn 
a hose in the filler cap of the radiator to admit 
a moderate stream of water. Next start the 
motor and let it idle at a fairly good rate of 
speed, leaving the pet cock in the bottom of the 
radiator open all the time. This will not only 
flush out the water jackets and the radiator, 
but because of the fact that the motor is 
running the water pump will be kept in action 
and will send a good stream of water all through 
the system, flushing it out thoroughly. 

After this is done, examine the hose connec- 
tions from the cylinders to the radiator, to see 





At Last, a Complaint 
R. E. P. MILLS, Editor of The Angelica 
Advocate, of Angelica, N. Y., has a 
complaint to register against the Buick. 

“In January, 1916,’ Mr. Mills writes, “your 
dealer induced me to purchase a D-6-45 Buick. 
I considered the matter six hours. I took the 
agent’s word that the car would be all right. 
The Buick was delivered in February and since 
then I have driven it 7,300 miles. 

“T have had to buy oil and gasoline, of course. 
I expected that, but I have had to purchase 
other things; for instance, two balls for front 
wheel hub, one bulb for the dash light, and one 
bulb for the headlight. 

“Now, I shall soon be obliged to buy a tire 
or two. I have two spares to replace the tires 
that came with the Buick should they prove 
defective. 

“Your dealers told me that my Buick would 
make good mileage. I am unable to do better 
than the following: 

“First year, 3,300 miles on 165 gallons. 
This included my learning activities. 

“Second year, 2,400 miles on 114 gallons. 

“Third year, 1,600 miles on 76 gallons of 
gasoline. During this period I have used a 
five-pound pail of cup grease, fifteen gallons of 
motor oil and two gallons of steam cylinder oil. 

““You can see from the above that I was taken 
in by the Buick dealers. The other day I was 
told that I ought to have the engine gone 
over, but she runs all right, still and steady. 

“And the other day a friend of mine bet me 
a dollar that my car had been newly finished. 
I won the dollar, because I had only just 
washed it. If you have a car that is as good 
as mine, I am ready to trade, but it must be 
just as good.” 


Too Speedy to Overtake 
HERE is one case on record where a Buick 
possessed too much speed for the welfare of 
its owner. 

While calling on a patient one night, Dr. A. 
L. Blecker, of Memphis, Tenn., left his Buick 
at the curb. When he came out it was gone. 
A friend offered to help the doctor by taking 
him on the rest of his calls. 

At one of the crossings, a Buick drew up 
alongside of Dr. Blecker and his friend. 

“My car,” gasped the doctor.- The chase 
started. 

The streets were slippery, but the driver of 
the Buick minded it not. The pursuit weaved 
in and around streets, and in a burst of speed 
the Buick vanished. 

If Dr. Blecker had not cared for speed, 
flexibility and power in an automobile, he 
might not have lost his car. 


Utility on the Farm 
R. EMIL .LARSON, of Commonwealth, 
Wisconsin, is the owner of a Buick 
Model D-Six-45, and writes as follows regard- 
ing the utility of his car: 

“T am a farmer living eight miles from town, 
and every time I must drive to town with a 
horse it means a loss in dollars and cents. The 
more effective work a farmer does the better 
off Uncle Sam is right now, and that is why I 
want this automobile.” 


“Dependable,’’Says Buyer of 17 Buicks 
CONSIDER the Buick the superior of 
any other car of the American market 

today—bar none—absolutely dependable under 

all conditions,’ says Mr. Claude Parks, of 

Chestertown, Md. In support of this conclu- 

sion, Mr. Parks refers to his experience with 

Buicks since 1909. 

“My first Buick was purchased in October, 
1909—the little Model 10. The last nine 
years have seen me the purchaser of two new 
cars each season. My total of Buicks is exactly 
seventeen. 

“IT expect, barring accidents and ill health, 
to buy two more Buicks each year that I live. 
They are absolutely and positively depend- 
able.” 
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Continued from page four 


will lose the greater part of his heritage; so 
that you see I am bound in honor to—to—”’ 

“Sacrifice yourself,’ I added, and her head 
drooped silently. 

“After all, perhaps it is as well that you 
should,” I continued, with my eyes upon the 
sweep of her neck, milk-white beneath her 
raven hair. 

*“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, yousee, as it happens—I am the Earl 
of Keith!’ 

“You!” exclaimed Moira. 

“Exactly,” I answered. 

“But—I thought—you told me you were 
Martin Armstrong!’’ 

“So I am—Martin Armstrong Rathbone, 
Earl of Keith. It was your grandfather’s idea 
that I should come to Dunleary—and by Gad, 
Moira, it all seems too good to be true, you 
know!’ 

“Yes,” she answered, “like a page out of a 
story-book.”’ 

“When will you sacrifice yourself to the 
Earl of Keith, Moira?’ I asked at length. 

“Whenever Martin Armstrong wishes,” she 
said. 























that they are in good condition. It sometimes 
happens that anti-freeze solution will have a 
bad effect on the inside of the hose, while from 
the outside it will be apparently as good as 
ever. A fairly reliable test is to press the hose 
firmly between the fingers. If it seems good 
and firm it is probably in good condition. If 
it is weak and flabby it may be sucked together 
from the force of the water pressure and either 
partially or completely cut off the circulation 
of the water. 

Some drivers seem to think that simple anti- 
freeze solutions made from water and alcohol 
do not need to be removed, assuming that the 
alcohol will evaporate in time and the addition 
of water will be sufficient. This is not true, 
because while the alcohol will evaporate, the 
sediment will remain. As a matter of fact, the 
cooling system should be flushed out once or 
twice a season, whether anti-freeze solution is 
used or not. 
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Finds Buick in France 
abe French owners are just as proud of 
their Buicks as the owners in this country 
is shown in an interesting letter from Sergeant 
Owen Grills, with the American forces in Blois, 
France. 

“In taking the liberty to write you,” says 
Sergeant Grills, “I feel as though I were writ- 
ing to some of my personal friends. I have 
driven Buicks ranging from the old Model 10 
to the latest out up to the time I left, and I 
know that no one can do that without feeling 
as I do. 

“And I want to tell you right now that the 
little 6-45 is far ahead of anything within five 
hundred or a thousand dollars of the Buick 
price. JI am not writing you with a month’s 
experience back of me, but with seven years’ 
work with every American make of automobile 
on the market. Since I have been here I have 
had quite a little work with European makes. 

“But, the real reason for this letter was to 
tell you of a happy little surprise today. I 
started down town and as I passed the market 
I heard an engine running with a cut-out 
open. I said to the corporal with me, ‘Say, 
that sounds like a Buick to me.’ 

“On going around where it was, there stood 
a little Model 25 and on examination it proved 
to be a 1912 model. To say I was surprised 
wouldn’t express it at all. 

“So I played on the Klaxon until the French- 
man who owned the Buick showed up. After 
jabbering with him, I found out that he had had 
the car about two years and that repairs had 
only cost -him twenty francs: or about four 
dollars in real money. He said he wouldn’t 
sell the Buick for the original price. 

‘He expressed himself as being very proud of 
his Bu-eeck, as he called it, and said that he 
was going to get one of the sixes as soon as 
possible.” 


9,000 Miles on Same Tires 
DON’T think many Buick owners have 
much on me,” writes Mr. F. S. Bryant, 

of Watertown, N. Y. “I purchased my light 
six in July, 1916, and have driven it 9,000 
miles on the same tires and spark plugs that 
came with the car. 

“T am getting eighteen to twenty miles on a 
gallon of gasoline on good roads. My repair 
bill has been very light. 

“On one trip from Watertown to Rome and 
Utica and return, we covered 205 miles on ten 
gallons of gasoline. I ama locomotive engineer 
and not being home a great deal, my son or 
daughter drives the car as easily and as well 
as I can. I will always have a good word to 
say for the Buick.” 
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ADIATION, as applied to internal com- 
bustion engines, is casting off the surplus 
heat, over and above that required to 

operate the engine at the right temperature to 
insure good results. Naturally, it vanes with 
the design of the engine. 


The automobile radiator differs from the 
ordinary hot water radiator in that it is used 
to keep the temperature of the motor down to 
a safe point, while the heating radiator emits 
heat for the purpose of warming the air in a 
room. The action of both types of radiators on 
the source of heat, however, is almost identical. 


The temperature of the water in a heating 
radiator represents a certain amount of fuel. 
So does the temperature of the water in an 
automobile radiator. 


The greater the volume of water in the heat- 
ing system in your home—including the pipes 
and radiators—the greater the amount of fuel 
required to keep that water at a certain tem- 
perature. The very same thing is true of the 
cooling system of an automobile engine. 


The heat in the water of either type of radia- 
tor is conducted by the metal walls of the radia- 
tor to the outside, where it is absorbed by the 
air. And every single heat unit that thus 
escapes is equivalent to a definite amount of 
fuel, for the simple reason that the heat is 
generated by the combustion of the fuel. 


For this reason, the volume of water in the 
cooling system of an engine is quite a serious 
problem, because it is so intimately connected 
with the matter of fuel consumption. 


Now, the water jacketed space in an engine 
corresponds to the boiler and flues of a hot 
water heating plant. It conducts the heat from 
the source of heat through the metal walls and 
into the water, and the heated water rises to 
the top of the radiator, is cooled and circulates 
back to the water jackets again in obedience to 
natural laws. The bigger the boiler, the more 
fuel required; the bigger the water jacketed 
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space on an engine, the more heat units lost 
from this source. 





In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat en- 
gines. In other words, they derive their power 
by converting the fuel used in operating them 
into heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
gases resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 


So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 


In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 


Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 


So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 


It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 


This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 


To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
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exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 





In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 


In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 


In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 


Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 


Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the incom- 
ing charges are purer. 


The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 
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MOTOR car is a collection of intricate mechanical 
units, each with a distinct relation to the others and 
working in harmony with them. The finished car 
must of necessity be judged by the manner in which these 
mechanical units are co-ordinated and balanced to make 
up a well engineered car. 


One would hardly be justified in purchasing a car solely 
on the strength of one or even several of these features. 
It is only when the correct relation between power and load, 
comfort and safety, performance and durability, is preserved 
that we can find true motor car efficiency. And this result 
can only be obtained after years of scientific study backed 
by broad experience of the most practical nature. 








HIS is the strongest type of front axle 

that has yet been devised, and owing to 
the way it is shaped it represents the lowest 
point in the road clearance of the Buick car. 

It is practically impossible to break a Buick 
front axle. Samples are taken from each lot 
of axles manufactured and placed on great 
machines that twist and subject them to a 
downward pressure many times greater than j 
could possibly be placed.on them in service. 

All raw material is carefully analyzed in the 
chemical laboratory before it is permitted to 
be put in the stock bins at the factory. 


sible type. 
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hey Buick steering gear 
is of the semi-irrever- 


The steering gear housing 
is big and strong. The 
steering wheel is of large 
diameter. The drop forged 
steering connections are 
carefully manufactured. 
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The Buick chassis has been developed as a perfectly con- 
sistent whole. While great emphasis is laid upon the 
correct design and manufacture of every part, it should 
also be added that only in conjunction with the rest of 
the parts as presented in the Buick car do they reach their { 
highest state of efficiency. 





The thorough consistency of the Buick car is reflected 
in its performance, primarily, and is brought home with | 
ever-increasing emphasis the longer the car isrun. Itis this  -| 
balance and proportion, resulting from nearly twenty years 
spent in co-ordinating the parts of the Buick car, that 
make the Buick so serviceable and economical in every- 
day service. 




















HE differentials in Buick rear axles are 

made with particular reference to strength 
and quiet operation. The driving pinion and 
the large master gear are of the spiral bevel 
type, and the whole differential is mounted 
on a strong carrier firmly secured to the 
housing. 

The drive shafts are of special alloy steel, 


and the housing is made of pressed steel with 
detachable covers. 


Powerful, easy acting brakes operate on 
large steel brake drums very securely bolted 
to both rear wheels. 
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As a result of this design, 
Ye ite hag ie et the factor of safety in Buick 
SoS : ; “steering gears is very high. 
And because of the leverage 
provided by the large steer- 
ing wheel, anti-friction 
bearings and the positive 
lubrication of every part, 
the car may be operated for 
many hours at a time with- 
out fatigue to the driver. 


HE clutch is formed by alternate discs, 

connected with the flywheel and the trans- 
mission respectively, the faces of the discs 
being covered with the finest quality of asbestos 
material. 

The only lubrication required by the Buick 
clutch is provided by two grease cups, which 
are located in a convenient place so they may 
be turned down occasionally as required. 

The slightest pressure of the foot will dis- 
engage this smooth acting Buick clutch, which 
makes it especially popular with women drivers 
and those who drive much in congested traflic. 


When Better Automobiles 














INE to design, the two principal factors 
governing the quality and durability of 
a transmission are the accuracy of the machin- 
ing operations and the heat treatment of the 
gears. 

Buick gears are cut from drop forged blanks 
on wonderful automatic machines, the counter- 
shafts and main shafts are ground to exact 
sizes to fit the gears and bearings, and the 
gears heat treated so that the wearing surfaces 
of the teeth are hard to resist wear while the 
inner portions are made tough to withstand 
sudden strains and hard pulls without breaking. 
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VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 
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Buick Cars and Modern Homes 


‘Buick Motor Company 


Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 





UICK Valve-in-Head Motor Cars have come to be a 
necessary part of the equipment of the modern house- 
hold. Like the many appliances that contribute to 
eficient and economical housekeeping, the Buick car, 
as a conserver of time as well as a promoter of social 


intercourse, is indispensable. 


Many hours of service are added to each day and 
many years of health, happiness and ripe friendships 
are added to the lives of those who number a Buick 


car among their possessions. 








is available only in a 
Buick car. But with 
the range in selection 
afforded by six useful 
body types, it is possible 
not only to have a Buick 
Valve-in- Head motor 
but to have it in a car 
that is in all other re- 
spects perfectly suited 
to one’s individual 
requirements. 


There are three open 
models—capacity, three, 


Three-Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 
Five-Passenger Open Model H-Six-45 
Four-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-46 
Five-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-47 
Seven-Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 
Seven-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50 


EVERYBODY KNOWS 
VALVE-IN~HEAD MEANS BUICK 
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A Buick Valve-in-Head Motor 


five and seven passen- 
gers, respectively. There 
are also three closed 
models, for four, five and 
seven passengers. 


Each of these models is 
powered with the fa- 
mous Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor, which has 
been synonymous with 
power, stability and 
economy during practi- 
cally the whole history of 


the motor car industry. 


$1495 
1495 
1985 
2195 
1785 
2585 


if: o. b. factory 


‘Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


‘Pioneer Builders of V: alve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Dealers Everywhere 
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ind, Moon and Tides 


Look when the clouds are blowing But though the blast 1s frantic 


And all the winds are free, And though the tempest raves, 
In fury of their going The deep immense Atlantic 
They fall upon the sea. Is still beneath the waves. 


—Frederick William Henry Myers 
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R. AND MRS. HOLDEN were happily 
M married. They had successfully accom- 

plished six years of wedded life, and so 
had given up trying to “mould” each other 
and had achieved a fine discernment of occa- 
sions when it was wisdom to give up and give 
in. McElroy Holden was moderately success- 
ful in business, and Louise, the wife, was 
moderately successful in pleasure, which was 
as it should be in a modernly appointed little 
home in a suburban little town made for 
domestic serenity. 

Louise had generalship, and so was Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club and things like 
that, and Holden commuted. 

Louise was pretty, with that 
blond fatuity that so often marks 
the capable housewife, and she 
adored every detail of her home- 
making. Louise’s own mother 
was something like Sheridan, 
only twenty miles away, and this 
made it possible for her to visit 
her daughter early and often. 
Holden was awfully decent 
about it, but all the same, 
he didn’t hang out his ban- 
ners on the outer wall when 
he heard of his mother-in- 
law’s impending presences. 
However, Mrs. Baxter was 
by no means a bone of con- 
tention between them and 
the good lady’s well-meant 
advice was always politely 
received. 

It was on a heavenly 
afternoonin May that Mrs. 
Holden was dressing to go 
to a committee meeting of 
the Lady Citizens’ Club, 
of which she was chairman. 
An exquisite new frock lay 
on the bed ready for her 
adorning. It was a lovely 
thing and its pleased pos- 
sessor looked at it with 
shining eyes. As she ap- 
proached the new creation, 
Helga, the neat-handed, 
heavy-footed maid, came 
in bringing a letter, fresh 
from the postman’s bag. 

“From mother!’ exclaimed Louise, and her 
half unconscious sigh was not so much unfilial 
as marital. She loved her mother, but she 
also loved McElroy, and she could at any time 
be happy with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away. Opening it, she read that her mother 
wanted to consult her about a new gown for 
cousin Lily’s wedding, and should she come 
there or would Louise come to her? 

In three minutes she was at the telephone 
talking to her husband. 

“Sure, Lulie,” he remarked heartily; 
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By CAROLYN WELLS 


by A. 


Tllustrated Grana 
ahead. I hate to have you away over 
night, but honest to doughnuts, it beats three 
days invasion by the Dowager Duchess.” 
“Then I'll go, Mac; and Helga will give you 



















Her eyes dilated as she picked up a silver vanity case! 





your dinner—it’s a specially good one tonight. 
What time will you be home?” 

“Bout six-thirty; hang it all, Lule, I hate 
to have you go away! ‘Tell the mater-in-law 
I shan’t let you go very soon again!” 

“But it doesn’t happen very often, Mac, and 
if she comes here, we can’t go to the Fessenden’s 
tomorrow night.” 

“That’s so. Well, trot along, honey-bunch, 
and I’ll pull through somehow. Goo’ by.” 

“But, Mac—wait a minute! I hate to 
off and leave you to an evening alone—”’ 











“Can it,-Lulie! Never set up a straw man 
over the telephone. You’re going. You’re 
going, and I’ll live through it. Now scatter, 
I’m some busy. Good-by, little one, have a 
good time. Goo’ by.” 

“Good-by, dear,’ and Louise hung up the 
receiver, at the same time looking at the clock 
and reaching for a time table. 

She put away the delectable white 

y frock, substituting a trim traveling garb, 

f tclephoned her excuses to the second 

4 Lady Citizen of Riverville, and then 

; turned her wifely attention to McElroy’s 

' comfort. She turned down his twin bed, 

} giving affectionately effective pats to the 
| pillows, adjusted the reading lights, and 
put two new magazines on the night table. 

“No,” she thought, “he won’t want but 
one; I’ll take the other myself, to read on 
the train, then I can give it to mother.” 

Prettily ready, she picked 
up gloves and bag, and ran 
downstairs. 

‘Have Mr. Holden’s din- 
ner ready at seven,’’ she 
told Helga; ‘“‘and make a 
grapefruit salad for him.” 
Then, remembering she 
had promised something 
specially good, she added, 
“have hot apple pie with 
ice cream. You can order a 
pint from the caterer’s.” 

It was nearly an hour’s 
ride to her mother’s home 
in East Dayton. Mrs. Hol- 
den selected her seat in the 
train, settled her unruffled 
plumage, looked in her bag 
for her safely tucked-away 
ticket, gave an admonitory 
touch to her perfectly placed 
barrette and opened her 
magazine. 

‘Well,’ she said to her- 
self, as she finished it, ““I am 
glad I didn’t leave that 
for Macsie to read!” 

It was a story of a young 
couple, who, after six years 
of married happiness, had 
become bored and weary of 
each other. Not a novel 
theme for magazine authors, but its implication 
was that after such a time the most devoted 
husband must inevitably weary of his wife and 
turn aside to a different, if a lesser. feminine 
interest. 

‘Rubbish!’ Mrs. Holden blithely observed 
to herself. As for Maesie’s ever so much as 
looking at any other woman, the idea was so 
laughable that it made something choke in her 
throat. However, she was glad she had brought 
that wretched magazine away with her and 
she was morally certain she would not take it 
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back home. It was at dinner at her mother’s 
that her brother Martin said, casually, ““Who’s 
Mac’s siren friend, Louise?”’ 

“Siren what?’ she shot back, with more 
energy than she realized. 

“Oh, a dark-eyed beauty was with him in 
the train tonight; she was of the sophisticated 
ingenue type, and Mac didn’t seem to mind it 
a little bit.” 

“Who was she?’ 
her indifferent air. 

“That’s what I’m a-askin’ of. Young thing, 
not much more’n a flapper, but having 
mastered the art of how to be entertaining 
in polite society, she had old 
Mac sitting up and taking fifty- 
seven varieties of notice.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; he’s old 
enough to look out for himself.” 

The subject changed, and 
Louise adequately carried on 
her part of the family table 
conversation, while her brain 
was working out, in an under- 
current, a plan to get home. 
Not that she suspected Mc- 
Elroy of anything whatsoever 
in the whole world—but she 
had a sudden longing to take 
care of him. The woman in 
that rubbishy magazine story 
had thoughtlessly relaxed her 
hold on her husband, and he 
had slid away from her like a 
launched ship from its stays. 
McElroy wasn’t that sort, but 
all the same she, as a dutiful 
wife, was determined to go 
home on that evening instead 
of remaining over night. Her 
excuses were lame, but they 
served to get her away from 
her mother’s house, and her 
brother took her to the nine 
o’clock train. 

*“Good-by, girl, take care of yourself,’ and 
Baxter swung off the step as the train started. 

After preliminary flutterings, Louise settled 
herself to think, and she thought through suc- 
cessive stages of surprise, regret, amusement, 
indignation and thankfulness, and reached the 
height of the last and the station of Riverville 
at the same time. 

A cabman touched his hat pleasantly and 
put her into his waiting vehicle. It was but a 
few blocks’ ride and with every block she was 
more and more glad she had come home. 

As she neared the house, she saw a light in 
the parlor window. 

“‘Some one must have called,’’ she thought, 
wondering who could have come formal enough 
to be taken in there. 

A thought of the ‘‘siren’’ Martin had spoken 
of did flash through her mind, but so quickly 
as to leave no trace on her conscious curiosity. 

And then, as the cab drove up to the curb 
and stopped, the parlor light disappeared, and 
in an instant, the hbrary light flashed up. 

Bewildered, Louise dismissed the cabman, 
and walked slowly along the short way to the 
house. As she reached the steps, the door 
opened and her husband said, “Why, you 
blessed child! This is an angel’s visit!’ 

He kissed her, with what seemed to Louise 
suspicious enthusiasm, and led her indoors. 

“Tell me all about it,” he went on, very 
blithely; “‘wasn’t mother home? Why didn’t 
you stay over night?” 

“Did you want me to?” and Louise blue- 
eyed him sternly. 

“Lord, no! I never was so glad to see any- 
body in my life! Want some supper?” 

“No, thank you. Where are you sitting?” 

‘Here in the library. Come on in. I was 
just thinking about going upstairs. Do let’s 
have something to eat. We ought to celebrate 
this unexpected reunion.” 

‘All right,’ and Louise turned toward the 
dining room. She was dazed. So much so, 
that she realized she must keep a firm hold on 
herself or go to pieces. Mac had lied to her! 
He had not been sitting in the library, but in 
the parlor; and he had switched off the parlor 


Louise entirely overdid 
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light and turned on the library light when he 
heard her cab stop at the curb! Also, and 
worse, the parlor door was closed! 

Her head was spinning, her world was tot- 
tering, and Louise made such a desperate effort 
to keep herself well in hand that she rather 
overdid it. 

“Yes, they were all home,” she said, laughing 
a little too gaily, “but I felt you wanted me— 
sort of telep- 
athy, you 
know.” 


“And right 
you were!” 
and McElroy, 
also, was a 
bit hyperhila- 
rious; “I was 
frightfully 













Noiselesslty he put on bathrobe and slippers, and then, as 
silently asshe had done, he went downstairs 


lonesome for my little girl, and I was just 
hoping you’d—’” he paused so long that Louise 
said, “‘well, hoping I’d what?” 

“Oh, yes—er—what was I saying? 
minute, is someone at the front door?” 

Holden left the room, and she heard him 
fumble with the chain on the street door, and 
after a moment or two he returned. 

**All serene; oh, yes, I was saying, I hoped 
you’d never go away again.” 

“Did you?’ and Louise smiled at him 
queerly; “‘well, I don’t believe I ever will.” 

Their talk was much as usual, but a little 
hectic and rapid, and at last Louise started up, 
saying she was tired and should go straight to 
bed. “‘I’ll just look in the parlor to see that 
the windows are closed,” she added. “It may 
rain.” 

‘“They’re all right, Lulie; I attended to them 
early in the evening. It did look like a shower.” 

“Very well; I’ll just look in to see that the 
lights are off—” 

“They’re all off, dear; why should they have 
been on?” 

Why, indeed! except that Louise knew they 
had been on. However, she couldn’t insist 
further on going into the unused room, so she 
went upstairs feeling as if the end of the world 
had come and she didn’t quite know what to 
say to it. 

Their chat was pleasantly commonplace as 
they prepared for bed, but when Louise, seated 
at her dressing table, saw McElroy’s mirrored 
back vanish through the bathroom door, she 
silently rose and swiftly slipped downstairs. 
She knew the parlor door did not creak and 
she must know what or who Mac had hidden 
in there. 

But the parlor door was locked and the key 
gone. Locked! Her own parlor door! Had he 
locked it when he pretended he went to the 
street door? It was so incredible that she flew 
straight back upstairs and resumed her place 
at her mirror, and when her husband emerged 
from his bath, she was still brushing the long 
blond hair that framed a white, scared face. 

“Mermaid!’’ said McElroy, gaily, dropping 
a kiss on her forehead. 


Wait a 





April 


Louise forced a smile. “You haven’t called 
me that for years! Why tonight?” 

“Nonsense! you always look like a mermaid 
when you comb that long gold hair. It was 
that that first ensnared yours truly.” 

‘“‘And you are still ensnared?”’ 

“You bet I am!’ Holden’s words were all 
right, but his tone was over-emphatic and 
the parlor door was locked! 

Louise couldn’t get to sleep that night. She 
lay staring into darkness, her brain rioting 
with fears, both vague and definite. Had Mac 
brought home a dark-eyed siren? Had he 
locked her in the parlor? It was so unthinkable 
that it almost made her laugh, but she knew 
she mustn’t laugh or she’d have hysterics. 
She lay rigidly immovable, almost too stunned 
to breathe. Out of the tail of her eye she 
glanced across at the other bed, and could just 
discern the long blanketed hillock that was 
Mac. So still was the hillock that she was 
sure he was awake. An inspiration came to 
her. She relaxed, and nestling a little she 
yawned, moved slightly, and then began 
breathing long, deeper breaths of sleep. Grad- 
ually this breathing became faintly audible, 
and at last from under her dropped eyelashes, 
she could distinguish a slight movement on the 
part of the hillock. Her apparent sleep con- 
tinued, and after a moment she saw a black 
shadow, as Holden sat up and then stealthily 
rose from his bed. Noiselessly he put on bath- 
robe and slippers, and then, as silently as she 
had done, he went downstairs. 

Open-eyed, Louise listened. She distinctly 
heard him unlock the parlor door and step into 
the room. Then she heard him raise the big 
side window that opened on the veranda. Her 
heart stood still—was he letting the Siren out? 

McElroy Holden! her husband! mixed up in 
a common affair like that! Never would she 
believe it. She would wait till morning and 
then make him explain what must—simply 
must—have a rational explanation! 

It was a quarter of an hour or more before 
Holden came upstairs, as slowly and stealthily 
as he had gone down. Louise “‘slept’’ dramat- 
ically, and didn’t move, though Holden came 
to her side and peered down in the darkness to 
see if she were awake. Then he returned to 
his bed, and silence reigned. 

Another hour went by, and Louise, now on 
edge with hysterical excitement, knew from 
Holden’s breathing that he was really asleep. 

Whatever or whoever had been in the parlor 
was not there now; and Holden, his mind at 
rest, was sleeping quietly as a tired child. 

Knowing the depth of his customary slumber, 
Louise fearlessly rose, and quietly donned 
kimono and slippers and went down stairs. 
The parlor door was open now, and she went 
in. The shades were drawn, and she switched 
on the electric light. All was as usual, as far 
as she could see. The filmy lace curtains 
gleamed white at her; the blue satin upholstery 
shone pleasantly. 

With Sherlockian astuteness, Louise exam- 
ined the window that she had unmistakably 
heard Holden raise. It was duly fastened, 
and gave no hint of anything untoward. But 
why would he have raised that window, save 
to give somebody exit? Sighing, she touched 
the key to switch off the table lamp she had 
lighted, when on the table she saw a strange 
thing. 

Her eyes dilated as she picked up a silver 
vanity case! It was a very pretty one, of rich 
and delicate workmanship, but Louise touched 
it much as she would a live coal. 

With horror-stricken expression, but urged 
by an irresistible impulse, she opened it. It 
contained the usual mirror; powder box and 
puff, and the foolish paraphernalia loved of 
silly women. . Louise had always half wanted 
one herself, but she knew Holden thought them 
foolish, and so had never insisted. And now, 
the Siren had brought one here, and had left it 
—had had the colossal nerve to leave it. Now 
that the actual previous presence of the Siren 
was no longer possible to doubt, Louise’s petri- 
fied mind blindly reached out to trivial details 
of her visit. | Continued on page 12} 
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OOD roads have always been re- 
garded as a mark of civilization, 
because they are essential to 

some of the simplest and most elemen- 
tal things that civilized people do. 
If a man wants to build a house he 
must have some reasonably good means 
of getting the material to the spot. And 
if another man wishes to take some of 
his produce to market, he cannot very 
well haul it over rough and unimproved 
country. 

All this brings up a point in connec- 
tion with good roads; namely, that they 
are essential to everybody. They are 
not merely for the man with the motor 
car.. They are for facilitating inter- 
course between the people in the coun- 
try and the people in towns and cities, 
and between the people in one commun- 
ity and another. No other means of 
communication can take their place. 


Sea , the motor car 
was responsible for the great stimu- 
lus given to the good roads movement 
during the past few years. For it is 
literally true that the motor car was 
the first great improvement in individ- 
ual transportation since the day, cen- 
turies ago, when the first wheeled 
vehicle was harnessed to a horse to 
take its owner from his own doorstep 
to his destination. 

The steamboat, the railroad train 
and the street car are all public utilities. 
The motor car is for tie individual and 
his family. 

The motor car is, primarily, a time- 
saving device. It answers the same 
purpose in the life of its owner, in his 
daily occupation, that the public utili- 
ties fulfill for the communities and 
country at large. 

Quite naturally, the owners of motor 
cars are the most progressive people in 
the country, taken as a whole. They 
place a higher value on their time than 
people who are satisfied with other 
methods of travel, as they are not 
content to take an hour for a trip that 
can be made in a few minutes, nor the 
better part of a day for a run that the 
motor car will negotiate in an hour. 

Naturally, they take the greatest 
interest in good roads. 

The early motorists soon found that 
with comparatively few exceptions, the 
country roads left much to be de- 
sired. They were filled with ruts and 
bumps and holes, and frequently a 
heavy rainstorm was all that was neces- 
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sary to transform many of them into 
endless muddy canals. 

No vehicle can travel to advantage 
over roads of this character. They 
even rob the horsedrawn vehicle of 
what little speed it is capable of, and 
motor propelled vehicles of every de- 
scription must travel them at a small 
fraction of their logical pace. 


HE whole proposition is that poor 

roads are a handicap to everybody. 
Good roads are a distinct benefit to the 
country at large. Even considered 
solely from the standpoint of reduction 
in the cost of haulage, they actually 
save money for all classes of people 
the country over, no matter whether 
those people are producers or con- 
sumers. 

The motorist is interested in good 
roads, not because his car cannot 
traverse the bad ones, but because good 
roads mean an actual saving in time 
and money for him. There are many 
thousands of Buick cars owned in 
communities where poor roads are the 
rule, and it is mainly in this rough 
service during almost: twenty years 
that the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
has earned its reputation for power and 
stability. 

But no matter how strongly a car 
may be constructed, nor how rugged 
it may be in every part, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to be gained by keeping 
it working at top notch tension all the 
time. A man would never think of 
making a team of horses exert them- 
selves to the utmost, pulling the heav- 
lest load they could handle, all day 
long. He knows that an occasional 
heavy pull will not harm the horses, 
but that a strain too long continued is 
harmful. So with a motor car. | 

A motor car traveling on good roads 
has everything in its favor. It will 
give greater gasoline mileage—greater 
tire mtleage—greater mileage on lubri- 
cating oil—longer life for all parts of 
the machine—greater comfort to the 
occupants—more speed of travel with 
a consequent saving In time. 


N consequence, the average motorist 

pays his good roads tax more cheer- 
fully than any other tax for which he 
is assessed. Every dollar contributed 
by a motorist for the building of good 
roads will save him at least five dollars 
in service charges and the saving in his 
time is also a valuable consideration. 
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The chief thing to remember about a 
good roads tax or contribution is that 
you should not worry about where that 
money is to be spent—in other words, 
the section of the county or 
where the roads are to be built. 

It is quite out of the question to 
build new roads everywhere in the 
same year. As previously stated, good 
roads are an asset to everybody. They 
are public property in every sense and 
for the benefit of the general public. 
The road tax must necessarily be distrib- 
uted where roads are most needed, and 
where those roads will do the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The matter 
of building roads cannot be handled like 
the paving in a city, for example, by tax- 
ing only the property owners past whose 
property the roads run. For in this case 
the expense to the individual property 
owner would be too great and a big 
percentage of the people who would 
largely benefit from these roads would 


state 


not be taxed for them in any way. 


OME states in the country have 
been much more progressive in the 
matter of good roads than others. 
This is in most cases due to local condi- 
tions. However, the good roads move- 
ment is gaining In momentum every 
day and has made tremendous strides 
in the past few years. And it is a mark 
of progress—a movement that deserves 
the active support of every class of 
people and every type of business. 
More especially does it deserve the 
support of motorists, because it appeals 
to them from so many different angles. 
They have been quick to see the advan- 
tage of a newer and better means of 
individual transportation. They should 
be equally quick to aid in every possi- 
ble way in a movement that will insure 
that they get the utmost benefit from 
that means of transportation. 
This means good Several 
great national highways are now in the 
process of construction, and while they 


roads. 


are not entirely completed, enough 
progress has been made to show that 
they will be of immense benefit. It is 
quite as important that these big high- 
ways should be connected by a network 
of really good roads, and that other 
sections of the country not tapped by 
the national highways should have 
good state and county roads, in order 
to facilitate the transportation of num- 
berless kinds of materials as well as 
many thousands of people every year. 
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IGHTNESS was one of the prime essen- 
tials considered in designing the Lib- 
erty motor, and it was most admirably 

worked out by the men to whom the task was 
entrusted. And this lightness, coupled with 
the Valve-in-Head principle of design, made 
the Liberty motor when finished the most 
powerful airplane motor in relation to its 
weight that the world had ever seen. 


One of the triumphs of the motor car industry 
is the manner in which motor car designers 
have delved into the complexities of metallurgy 
and selected those materials for various parts 
that combined the attributes of lightness and 
strength. 

This rule was followed in the Liberty motor, 
and the crankcase was one of the parts where 
the designers profited by this metallurgical 
research work. 

First of all, a crankcase must be strong. It 
is the foundation on which the cylinders are 
anchored, and as it also supports the crank- 
shaft it receives the force of every push of the 
pistons. A perfectly satisfactory crankcase, as 
far as strength is concerned, may be made of 
cast iron or steel. But for motor car or 
airplane purposes, the weight of such a crank- 
case is excessive, although cast iron crankcases 
are by no means uncommon on motor cars. 


EARS ago, Buick engineers and other 

designers turned to aluminum, but it was 
found that aluminum alone did not possess suffi- 
cient strength, although it did have the desirable 
lightness. The metallurgists finally developed 
a formula containing other metals and alloys 
that was not only almost as light as aluminum, 
but combined with that lightness ample 
strength and toughness to make it ideal for 
crankcase use. 

A special foundry for brass and aluminum 
castings has been developed at the Buick factory 
for making crankcases and other parts of Buick 
cars, and a large part of this trained and well- 
equipped organization was turned over to the 
making of Liberty motor crankcases when the 
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order for Liberty motors 
was placed with the 
Buick Motor Company. 


Beyond making new 
patterns, very little 
change was necessary 
in the foundry equip- 
ment. The furnaces, 
traveling cranes, mould- 
ing machines, core mak- 
ing equipment, ovens, 
conveyers and every- 
thing else necessary for 
the making of high grade 
castings was ready, and 
the same production 
system used in the 
manufacture of Buick 
crankcases was followed 
in casting crankcases 
for the Liberty motor. 

The metal came in already prepared, in huge 
pigs, and was taken from the stock room as 
required and melted in the big furnaces. 


‘HILE the metal is being melted, the 

cores are prepared. <A special grade of 
sand is required for core making, as the cores 
are used to make holes or hollow spaces in the 
interior of the finished castings and must be 
removed when the casting has cooled. There- 
fore, the core sand must be held together by 
some substance, known as core compound, 
which bakes hard at low temperatures and 
disintegrates at the high temperature of the 
melted metal. Thus when the core is placed 
in the mold after baking in the core ovens, it is 
firm and retains the shape of the hole or hollow 
space required until the wall of metal has 
hardened sufficiently, and when the casting has 
cooled the cores may be easily broken or 
shaken out. 


The first operation in core making is to screen 
the sand and the next to mix it with the right 
amount of core compound. The mixture is then 
taken to the core making benches, where it is 











The Buick Motor Building, covering seven and one-half acres of 
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Above—The Buick Brass, Aluminum and Bronze Foundry, where 
Liberty motor crankcases were cast 


Below —Making the molds for Liberty crankcases on the Buick 
compressed air molding machine 


carefully molded to the required shape by the 
core makers, inspected and placed on racks. 
In this condition the cores are quite fragile and 
they are wheeled with care to the core baking 
ovens where they are baked at low temperature 
for several hours until they are hard. After 
being again inspected for defects they are 
delivered as required to the molders to be 
incorporated in the molds. 


Ape next point of interest is the arrange- 
ment of the molding and pouring floor. 
This department is long and fairly narrow and 
is entirely covered by a traveling crane. The 
operator of this electric crane sets the pace for 
the entire department. 














ground, where Liberty crankcases were machined and Jjinishned 
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Drilling the hotles in Liberty crankcases by means 
of templates and multiple spindle drills 


At either end of the track are the molders, 
the pouring being done in the center, directly 
behind the row of electric furnaces. The crane 
operator goes first to the sand pile, lifts a supply 
of molding sand with his grab bucket and 
deposits it beside the molders. Ready to the 
molder’s hands are the wooden frames in 
which the molds are made. These frames are 
made in two sections, with detachable bottoms. 
The molders stand before the automatic mold- 
ing machines, which are operated by means of 
levers. 


The platform of the molding machine carries 
the metal pattern, around which the workmen 
place the molding frame and then put in the 
facing sand. The facing sand is unusually fine, 
to give the exterior of the casting a smooth 
surface, and is followed by the molding sand 
until the frame is filled, when the automatic 
shaker is set in operation and forces the sand 
into every nook and corner of the frame and 
closely about the pattern. More sand is added 
and shaken down until the frame is filled, when 
it is leveled off and the bottom board placed 
over it. Then the hinged platform of the 
machine is turned over by the compressed air, 
leaving the lower half of the mold right side up, 
the metal pattern loosened bya compressed air 
vibrator and lifted out, when the mold is lifted 
by the electric crane and carried to the proper 
place on the molding floor. 

The electric crane then proceeds to the other 
end of the line, where the top half of the mold 
has been prepared in a similar manner. Lifting 
the top half carefully, the crane returns to the 
molding floor and by the time it arrives the 
cores have been placed in position, when the 
top half is carefully lowered and fastened in 
place. 


HE mold is now complete. Pots of molten 

metal are waiting for it and the pouring is 
done. The molds remain in 
position until the metal has 
cooled, when hooks from the 
crane are fastened to the cast- 
ing, and the casting whisked 
to the far end of the room and 
placed on a conveyer of the 
endless belt type, which elevates 
it to the cleaning floor above. 

The crane then returns to the 
mold, the sides of the mold are 
removed and the bottom, con- 
taining the molding sand, is 
lifted by means of hooks and 
carried by the crane to the sand 
pile, where it is ‘emptied and 
“tempered” for use again. 
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Reaming out the holes to fit 
the cylinders 


After leaving the cleaning floor, where all 
core sand is removed, the castings are sorted 
and put into chutes leading back to the first 
floor. Here they are put on band saws that saw 
off the “‘gates,” or extra metal formed by the 
holes in the molds through which the metal is 
poured. 

The chippers and grinders then remove all 
roughness from the exterior, the castings are 
tested very critically for leaks and sand holes, 
the final inspection given and the castings then 
go to the machining department. 


HE machining department is located in the 

immense Buick motor building, which 
covers seven and one-half acres of ground, all 
in one mammoth room. 

On account of the fact that the Liberty motor 
had eight or twelve cylinders and the Buick 
motor has only six, it was necessary to make a 
great many new tools, dies, jigs and fixtures for 
handling the Liberty crankcase in this depart- 
ment. This big task was very efficiently handled 
by the tool making department operated in 
connection with the building of Buick motors, 
and soon the machining of Liberty motor 
crankcases was progressing as effectively as the 
ordinary Buick production. 

Special cutters were made for the big milling 
machines that smooth off the tops of the crank- 
cases where the cylinders are bolted on. The 
same thing was done for the inside faces of the 
case. The crankcase was of course made in 
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Milling off the tops of Liberty motor crankcases, 
both sides simultaneously 





two sections, upper and lower, and some of the 
work involved was of an extremely accurate 
nature. For example, the two halves of the 
case were fitted together with the use of a 
gasket, and after machining off the faces they 
were ground down with grinding compound on 
surface plates, until the surfaces were absolutely 
true. This particular operation was done 
entirely by hand. 

Needless to say, each operation was followed 
by the most critical inspection, both on the 
part of the Buick officials and the uniformed 
government inspectors. 

All holes were bored, wherever possible, by 
means of templates and multiple spindle drills, 
and labor-saving machinery was used wherever 
it insured accuracy as well as efficiency. 


NE of the most important features of all, 

however, was that the production system 
was already worked out and the plant, most 
of the equipment, the personnel of the organiza- 
lion and everything else for the actual building 
of the motors were ready and waiting. 

It will be recalled that while the utmost 
accuracy was required on every single opera- 
tion performed on Liberty motors and parts, 
at the same time our fliers were hungry and 
waiting for these motors and speedy produc- 
tion was second only to quality from the gov- 
ernment’s standpoint. 

No greater test of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion can be made than this: To ask it to 
produce an article of intricate design and high 
quality in big quantities and in a short space 
of time. 

The Buick method of building Liberty motor 
parts, as far as the production system was con- 
cerned, varied but little from that employed 
in building parts for Buick motors. Of course, 
the huge quantities in which Buick parts are 
built and the permanence of the Buick product 
justified the use of much expen- 
sive special machinery that in 
the very nature of things could 
not be used for the larger 
Liberty motor parts. But the 
line-up of the different opera- 
tions, the very comprehensive 
system of conveyers, the pro- 


gressive method of building 
the parts and the intelligent 


adaptation of the labor saving 
machinery with which the plant 
abounds, enabled the Buick 
Motor Company not only to 
turn out parts and completed 
motors that passed the govern- 
ment inspection but to do so 
on a rapidly increasing scale. 


Grinding down the two halves of Liberty motor crankcases on surface plates 
to make a perfectly tight joint 








HE: biggest advantage in buying a Buick car is that you get a Buick 

Valve-in-Head motor. Next to that is the range of selection that 
enables you to select the body type that exactly fills your needs as to 
passenger capacity and other service requirements. 

Each Buick model is designed especially for a definite class of ser- 
vice, and even the little details will be found to be admirably worked out. 

Buick engineers have kept one point constantly in mind, however, 
namely, that no matter for what purpose a car is to be used, to give 
perfect satisfaction it must be thoroughly sound mechanically. 

So Buick efforts have been concentrated on a single chassis mecha- 
nism, and the purchaser of a closed Buick is assured of the same 
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powerful motor and the same protection against mechanical diffi- 
culties as the man who buys one of the open models. All Buick cars 


are equally rugged. 


The model H-Six-50 is a big Sedan for seven, with an especially 
rigid body, due to its four-door design and solid construction. The 
, elegance of the exterior is in harmony with the inside fittings, which 
are carried out in perfect good taste and with a high degree of comfort. 
There are two extra disappearing chairs, the interior is upholstered in 
cloth, with silk shades, trimmings and carpet to match. Two dome 
lights furnish the illumination. All doors may be securely locked for 
safety when leaving the car. 
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“The Buick Sedan is the best all-season car obtainable,” says 

Mrs. Eugene Lorton, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. And she ought to 

know, because she is an experienced motorist and takes keen 

pleasure in driving her own car. Mrs. Lorton is the wife of 
the editor and publisher of the Tulsa Daily World 
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Mr. R. F. Empson is a merchant of Bloomington, Illinois, and 

is a very enthusiastic Buick owner. “I am mighty pleased 

with the Buick Coupe,” he writes. “Have taken some pretty 

hard trips on very difficult roads and it never falters. I find 
the Buick a sturdy, economical car” 


Almost without exception, woman’s work in the great war was 
immensely facilitated by the motor car. The Buick car here shown 
was used by the National League for Women’s Service, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. From left to right, the occupants of the car are: 


Major Westbrook, Captain Jordan, Private Shuckert and Private 
Montgomery. The car was in constant daily service and was cared 





for by the women of the Motor Corps 


“Reliability” is the outstanding feature of the Buick Coupe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Austin Miller, of Oklahoma City. Mr. Miller is a 
furniture manufacturer and needs a car constantly in his business. 


‘He has selected the Buick Coupe as being best adapted to his 


needs and is well pleased with the service rendered by the car 











Hon. Ralph A. Metcalf, Washington legislator, is one of the most 

active of Washington’s state senators, and motoring in his Buick 

Coupe is his hobby. He is a familiar figure in all parts of the state 

and very seldom travels by rail. His principal method of getting 

around is his Buick Coupe, in which he covers the whole state of 
Washington 
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Here is a Buick Model D-Six-54 car that has been converted into an ambu- 
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Mali C-cshist president of tha Central’ Nacional Bank, ce after serving for three years on the sugar beet plantation of the Union 


of Tulsa, is noted for his conservative investments. And 

with him the purchase of a motor car is an investment. “I 

have owned four Buicks. For dependable service they 
are unexcelled,” writes Mr. Crosbie 


Sugar Company, at Santa Maria, California. The car was given a mechan- 

ical overhauling and sold to the Aetna Life Insurance Company for ambu- 

lance work in the large Pacific Coast ship yards of the Moore Shipbuilding 
Company 
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Mrs. J. H. Martin, of Rayne, Louisiana, 
has driven her Buick Model E-Six-49 
more than 6000 miles without a particle 
of trouble and without any expense for 
repairs. Mrs. Martin keeps accurate 
car records and says she is averaging 
17 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. L. McKeown, of Oklahoma City, are here shown 
with their Buick Coupe. Mr. McKeown is an oil operator and 
uses his Model E-Six-46 daily in his business as well as for family 
purposes. “I find that the Buick Coupe gives me efficient service 
at all times,” is his tribute to the car 









This is Mr. Henry Saunders, of Seattle, Washington, seated in his 

sixth Buick car, a Model H-Six-45. “Each new Buick I have seems 

to be better than the last,” he says. Mr. Saunders has been doing 

patriotic duty in connection with war work and in this field has 
found the Buick of great assistance 
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Washing the Car 


7 ASHING a finely painted motor car 


seems like a simple thing, but there 

are some details that must be given 
attention if the lustre and quality of the 
finish are to be preserved. 


The first thing is to give the entire car a good 
wetting with a hose from which the nozzle has 
been removed. This will remove the dust and 
grit and will soften any mud that may be 
caked on. Next go over the car with the hose, 
playing the stream on each cake of mud until 
it falls off or is washed away. This operation 
should be continued until the entire surface 
of the car is free from any gritty substance 
that would tend to scratch the body if rubbed 
with a sponge. 

After this is done, go over the body with a 
sponge kept for this purpose only, and be sure 
to wash the sponge out well before putting it 
away. Use soap in washing the sponge and 
rinse it out thoroughly. In most cases, the 
sponge will remove all foreign matter from the 
surface of the body, but grease spots may have 
to be taken off with a little soap. Soap, how- 
ever, should be used on bodies with discretion 
and should be most thoroughly rinsed off. 
Fine laundry soap should be used, as free 
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alkali is fatal to finish, and the water used in 
washing a car should be cold. 

Another sponge should be used for the frame 
and running gear, under side of fenders, etc. 
Mud and grease accumulate on these parts 
much more than they do on the body, and 
the sponge or chamois used for this purpose 
should never be used on the body. Use a clean 
chamois to remove the water after washing. 

Body polishes, if used at all, should be used 
with a great deal of rubbing, so as to remove 
all of the polish. 

If this is not done, the polish will become 
sticky and will catch every bit of dust that 
settles on the car, making it necessary to wash 
it more frequently and increasing the danger 
of scratching the body when rubbed with a 
sponge. 

The upholstery may be cleaned with a 
slightly dampened cloth when it has become 
quite dusty. Otherwise it is best to dust ‘t off 
with a dry cloth or feather duster. Under no 
circumstances use a wet cloth, because that 
will make muddy streaks on the leather that 
will be hard to remove. Just enough dampness 
in the cloth to pick up the dust is sufficient. 

Tops should be cleaned according to the 
material in them. Mohair tops should not be 
wet, at least until all the dust has been removed 
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from them with a stiff brush or a vacuum 
cleaner. Wetting mohair tops while dusty 
causes the dust to work into the cloth and 
makes it difficult to get out. Rubberized tops 
or tops made of imitation leather may be 
washed with a hose and rubbed off with a clean 
sponge or cloth. 

Windshields may be cleaned like an ordinary 
window. The same thing applies to the glasses 
on the lamps. Never attempt to wash or rub 
the silvered reflectors inside the lamps. If a 
little dust should get in them, blow it out. 

Linoleum floor and running boards may be 
cleaned with soap and water or with a good 
scouring powder. Carpets and the cloth 
upholstery on closed cars are best cleaned 
with a brush or a vacuum cleaner, removing 
grease spots with gasoline or naphtha. 

Do not let careless or inexperienced people 
clean your car. And do not let the car go too 
long before washing it. Mud and dirty water 
often contain ammonia or other substances 
that will dull the finish, and even if you do not 
have time to wash the car thoroughly after a 
muddy drive, turn the hose on it and wash off 
the most of the dirt. 

Moto: cars should not be kept too near a 
stable, as the ammonia fumes sometimes have 
a bad effect on the fine finish. 
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With a sudden furious gesture she flung the 
silver trinket into the farthest corner of the 
room, which wasn’t very far, and ran back 
upstairs. 

Noiselessly, but panting, she flung herself 
into her bed, and thought. She was not dazed 
now, her mind was bell-clear, and the facts, the 
positive, undeniable facts ate into her mind 
like acid. There was no hope of a doubt. 
McElroy Holden, her own husband, had delib- 
erately, in her absence, brought home another 
woman, had entertained her in the parlor, had 
turned out the parlor light at the approach of 
the cab, and had lied and deceived his wife; and 
then, thinking her asleep, had gone down and 
let that woman out by way of the window! 
The very clearness of the evidence, the natural 
course of the proceedings, were all so plain and 
indubitable, that Louise’s spirit of judicial 
inquiry was satisfied at once. And then her 
heart broke. 

She burst into uncontrollable sobs. She 
choked and shook in paroxysms, while the 
scalding tears flooded her distorted pillow. 

The muffled sounds awoke Holden. Spring- 
ing from his bed, he clasped her racked form 
in his arms. 

“What is it?” he cried; ‘‘Lulie! dearest, what 
is the matter?” 

Unable to articulate, she shook and sobhed 
in his arms, and as he stroked her hair and 
tried to calm her, she finally burst forth: ‘‘How 
could you? Oh, Mac, how could you?” 

“You know, then?” he said in a low, ashamed 
voice, “you know, Lulie?’’ 

“Yes; I saw you go down stairs, and I heard 
you open the window. Oh, Mac, don’t you 
love me any more? 

“Oh, Macsie, how could you?” she wailed 
again, the endearing name pronouncing itself 
in spite of her effort to be severe. 

“Honest, Lulie, I don’t know how I could! 
I'm thoroughly ashamed of myself, dear. It 
was despicable of me. But if you know how 
I’ve longed—for six years—oh, I just yielded 
to an ungovernable impulse—can’t you forgive 
me, Lulie! Just this once?” 








“Then you admit it?’? Louise pushed him 
away from her and sat straight up in bed, her 
blue eyes staring wide. 

“Of course I admit it,”? and Holden spoke a 
little pettishly; ‘‘you must know for yourself— 
as you heard me open the window. And I 


knew you’d be mad, but honest, Loolums, I 
didn’t think you’d carry on like this!’ 
“And you opened the window to let her out?” 


“T opened the window to let if out! 
you say her?” 


Why do 
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Holden’s voice was decidedly cross, his man- 
ner curt and angry, but in Louise’s heart welled 
up a sudden joy. 

“Dear, who was in the parlor with you, when 
you heard my cab and switched off the light?” 

“Nobody,” he returned, sulkily. 

““What were you doing in there?” 

“Smoking,”? and Holden’s air was that of a 
very sensitive little boy caught stealing the 
very best company jam. 

“Smoking! Oh, Macsie!’’ and two soft arms 
flung themselves round his neck in an eloquence 
of joy and forgiveness. 

“Oh, I know it was silly, and I’ll never do it 
again; but Louise I just had to smoke in that 
parlor once—or bust! It was an obsession, 
or whatever you call it. You never would let 
me smoke in there, and when I got the chance, 
I just went in, deliberately, and put my feet up 





on a dinky blue satin chair, and I smoked right 
into those lace curtains! So, there, now!’’ 

“And you locked the parlor door, so I 
wouldn’t know it! And when you thought I 
was asleep, you sneaked down to raise the win- 
dow—” 


“And let out the smell of smoke! ‘Ves, Oh, 
Honey-blossom off a peach tree, you aren’t 
going to be mad, are you? ‘You will forgive 
your fool boy, won’t you? For six years I’ve 
been possessed to do this thing, and now I’ve 
done it—and it didn’t hurt your old curtains, 
anyhow.” 


“No, it didn’t. But what a silly perform- 
ance, Mac.” 
“Yes, wasn’t it? Forget it. Not half as 


silly as your crying yourself sick over it. And 
by the way, Lulie, I brought you home a 
present. Want it now?” 

“What is it?” 

“One of those foolish, idiotic, ridiculous 
fiddly-fads, with powder-dinks and things in 
ite 

“You bought one of those—for me?” 

“Yes. And when you weren’t here, I opened 
the box, there in the parlor, and then,” he 
chuckled, “I couldn’t get it for you, for fear 
you'd smell smoke. I'll run down and get it 
now.” 

“No; leave it till morning. 
now to look at it.” 


And that is why, when Holden was again 
asleep, Louise went again softly downstairs, 
and, rescuing the pretty vanity-case from its 
corner where she had flung it, she carefully re- 
placed it on the table where she had first seen it. 


And it was not until the next evening that 
she said, most casually, “Who sat with you in 
the train, last night, Mac? Martin said a girl 
ards: 

“Yes, old Jim Hutchins’ niece. Met old 
Jim in the station, and he asked me to watch 
over the kid as far as Riverville. She’s here to 
visit them.” 

““What’s she like?” 

“Silly as they make ’em. Tried to flirt with 
me, and got mad because I didn’t appreciate 
the honor. Oh, Lord, Lulie, there’s nothing 
so unattractive as a callow youngster who 
makes up to a married man!” 


I’m too sleepy 
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The Buick Exhibit at the New York Automobile Dealers Show, February, 1919 


HE annual automobile show has become 

an established institution in practically 

every center of population in the coun- 
try, and the question is frequently asked, 
“What real benefit is to be derived by the 
average motorist from attending the automo- 
bile show?” 

The answer to the question must be given 
somewhat along the lines of that given by a 
prominent man to the student who asked him 
what educational value there was in a trip 
around the world. “It all depends upon your- 
self,” he said. “You get just what you are 
looking for. You can make a pleasure trip out 
of it, or you can make a study trip out of it, 
embracing some of the deepest problems con- 
cerning human existence.” 

The prime purpose of the automobile show 
is educational. Here the visitor sees the latest 
improvements on practically all of the cars on 
the market, including the mechanism, body 
types and features, conveniences, etc. Like 
the globe trotter, he is also confronted by 
much scenery, represented by gaily painted 
cars, novelties, decorations and devices designed 
to attract the eye or excite the curiosity. 

So the trip to the automobile show is just 
vhat the visitor makes it. He can spend an 
hour, or several hours, wandering among the 
various booths and taking in the general 
appearance of the new cars, or he can spend 
the same amount of time in making compari- 
sons of the cars as a whole, learning quickly 
and completely as much as he cares to know 
about the makes in which he is interested. 

Most visitors to the automobile shows fol- 
low the latter course, and the leading companies 
make an extra effort to have their exhibits so 
conveniently arranged as to make it possible 
for the visitors to learn the main points of 
superiority in their product in a short time. 

Certainly, the important thing to know 
about a motor car is its mechanical efficiency, 
and for this reason the cut-out chassis holds 
the greatest interest for the big majority of 
automobile show visitors. Such a chassis shows 
almost at a glance the design of each and every 
working part, and the relation of one part to 
another. And these points are very vital in 
the life and efficient service of a motor car. 

The Buick contention has always been that 
a motor car, because it is a machine, should 


be bought as a piece of mechanism first, and 
that all other considerations are secondary to 
this one main fact. The central point of the 
mechanism is the motor, because the rest of 
the car is built around the source of power. 

The cut-out chassis is an ideal place to study 
the motor design, because it clearly shows the 
gas passages, combustion chambers, water- 
jacketed space and other points that have a 
bearing on efficient operation. Then, by com- 
paring one motor with another and question- 
ing the men in charge of the various chassis,.a 
good insight into the question of motor design 
may be obtained. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat engines. 
In other words, they derive their power by 
converting the fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
gases resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. In engineering terms, 
this principle is known as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water-jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to 
the cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 


To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water-jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water-jacketed. 
In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on each 
side of the cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust valve. These 
pockets also are water-jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water-jacketed, it fol’ows that 
the Valve-in-Head type affords the minimum 
of water-jacketed space that is possible to be 
secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less 
of these heat units that are wasted through 
the water-jacketed surfaces, the more of them 
will be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the big valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, in- 
stead of being forced around corners and down- 
ward through a much larger chamber, as in 
the L-head and T-head types. And the com- 
bustion during each working stroke is more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the mixture 
is purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
type of motor, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
in design is more power with less gasoline 
consumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added 
in the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the 
design consistently every season throughout 
that period. 
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Buicks in Stage Service 


ERE are four Buick cars owned by Reid 
Brothers, of Chehalis, Washington. All 
four cars are operated in daily service on stage 


runs between Chehalis and Olympia, Chehali 
and Raymond, and Chehalis and Bunker. 


One is a Model C-4 Buick built over into a 
16-passenger car, and it has given wonderful 
satisfaction in this extremely arduous service. 


The remaining three cars are all Model 49, 
seven-passenger Buick cars, fitted with racks 
on the running boards for carrying luggage. 


The service given all of these cars is very 
hard, because the trips must be made on sched- 
ule time, regardless of weather conditions. 
Very frequently the cars are much overloaded, 
both with passengers and baggage, but in 
spite of that fact, Reid Brothers are highly 
pleased with their performance and find all 
four Buicks to be excellent investments. 
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thee proof of motor car quality is length 
ofservice. Anditis a proof that is easily 
understood. No technical arguments are 
necessary to back it up, no engineering 
theories need be advanced, no discussion 
of materials and methods have to be in- 
dulged in. Actual service speaks for itself. 


Today there are several hundred thou- 
sand Buick cars in service,and among these 
are thousands of cars that have been in use 
for many years. You will find a great many 
enthusiastic Buick owners in all sections of 
the country, but nowhere does this enthusi- 
asm run higher than among the owners of 
these veteran cars whose usefulness is not 
yet done. 


The reason for this enthusiasm is ob- 
vious. The cars have far exceeded the 
fondest expectations of their owners at the 
time of purchase, and the measure of service 
that they have rendered has built up a 
standard for Buick cars that is unique in 
the extreme. 





For long service has a way of searching 
out weaknesses and defects, and quality is 
the only safeguard against constant 
hammering and jarring of miscellaneous 
driving. 

Nearly twenty years of actual experience 
now lie behind the Buick product, and 
the constant effort during the entire period 
has been to build Buick cars better and 
better from one season to another. Profiting 
by that experience, the Buick cars of today 
are the best cars that have ever been turned 
out by the Buick Motor Company, and their 
usefulness is not confined to any definite 


number of miles or seasons of use. 


The Valve-in-Head principle of motor 
design as developed by Buick engineers is 
responsible for the power and performance 
of Buickears. But withoutthe quality built 
into the cars as a result of painstaking 
manufacture, these cars could never have 
earned the enviable reputation that they 
now enjoy. 





























A Real Old Timer 


N a recent letter, Mr. W. S. Everett, 

of Port Angeles, Washington, writes as 
follows regarding his 1905 Buick car: “It 
certainly draws the crowds whenever I 
bring it to town. I believe the upholstery 
is as good as the day it was made. The 
last trip I made in it was 150 miles and 
it never missed a kick. It seems to get 
better with age,” 













Owns Two Venerable Buicks 


HAVE received the Buick Bulletin for 

some time,” writes Mr. William J. La- 
Grange, of Rensselaer, N. Y., ‘‘and note that 
you show some of the old timers still on the 
job. But I can’t see where they have anything 
on me, as I have used the old 2-A 1910 Buick 
ever since I have had it. Now, in place of 
lightening the burdens of the aged, I have 
built a trailer to attach to it and can now pull 
two loads at once. As you will note from the 
business, it does not haul feathers by any 
means, but iron and wire fences, loaded to 
more than full capacity. It seems to make 
no difference in the power and the car never 
gets stuck. 

“You will find enclosed a picture with both 
loaded—about 3000 pounds. I expect to go 
over the car again this winter and use it for 
several years yet. 

“So much for the old 2-A, 1910. 

“T also have a Model 28, 1912, still in first- 
class shape—never had a piston out of it—and 


she is still ‘some class.’ Yours for the old-time 
Buick.” 

















Eee DAY sees the motor car more firmly wed- 


ded to business enterprises, wherever speed is an 


object and distances have to be overcome. 


Quite logically, Buick cars have only insures reliable transportation 
been adopted by many thousands under trying conditions, but the 
of business men for this service, frugal Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
both singly and in numbers. For furnishes surplus power at surpris- 
the well-knit Buick chassis not ingly small running expense. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Bre sches in all Principal Cities —Dealers Everywhere 
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EARLY twenty years have been spent in 

developing the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, 
with the idea of getting the utmost from the 
possibilities of the Valve-in-Head principle 
of design. 


As a result, the Buick motor today is remarkable 
for three characteristics which, to our mind, inter- 
pret the goal for which every motorist is seeking. 
These three virtues are—Power—Long Life— 


Economy. 


Buick motors have always been noted for their 


Power, on the road as well as on the testing block. 


Mee 


Head mean 


é 


Long Life has been secured by the skill and science 
that have been applied to their manufacture, in one 
of the world’s largest and best equipped motor car 


factories. 


Economy is the natural result of correctly applying 
the principles of the Valve-in-Head design. The 
minimized water-jacketed space, coupled with good 
design and extremely accurate manufacture, has demon- 
strated this fact to the satisfaction of Buick owners 


everywhere. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head six-cylinder motor is 
available in six useful body styles. 


Three-Passenger Open Model H-Six-44 $1495 
Five-Passenger Open Model H-Six- 45 - - - 1495 
Four-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-46 - - - 1985 
Five-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-47 - = - 2195 
Seven-Passenger Open Model H-Six-49 - - - 1785 
Seven-Passenger Closed Model H-Six-50 - - - 2585 
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: And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, Everywhere about us are they glowing — 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born; i 
Of the self-same, universal being Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn. 
Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 4 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, . 
Buds that open only to decay; How akin they are to human things. 


From Longfellow’s “Flowers” 
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ARTHA Bence, sitting bolt upright on the sofa, her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap, met her son’s surprised gaze 
uncompromisingly. “Come in,” she said, as he hesitated 

in the doorway. “Don’t stand gapin’ at me like a great gaby; 
come in!” 

It was a room calculated to pro- 
duce acute depression of hilarity. 
In David Bence it never failed to 
arouse a feeling of awe, being associa- 
ted in his mind only with funerals 
and other solemn events. He him- 
self had last crossed its threshold, he 
remembered, on the occasion of 
his father’s burial, eight years be- 
fore. Its door was never even open- 
ed, save for the periodical “turning 
out.” 

For David to find his mother 
there, at this hour—after eleven— 
was singularly disquieting. 

“Set down,” she directed, indica- 
ting a chair near the mantel. 

David’s boots creaked noisily as 
he crossed the room to the uncom- 
fortable chair she pointed out. 

The boy’s sunburned, good- 
humored face wore an expression 
strange to it—a look that was com- 
pounded half of bewilderment, half of shy 
ecstasy, which was not lost upon the mother. 

Martha Bence was not a large woman. Her 
wiry, angular frame housed an indomitable 
will that, once set, nothing had ever been able 
to swerve or break. She fixed a piercing look 
upon her son. “I s’pose you thought I didn’t 
know what you was up to!” 

“T dunno what you mean, ma,”’ the boy said 
diffidently. 

“Oh, you don’t! Well, I mean I know what 
you've bin goin’ up to the city fer! You’re bin 
chasin’ after that yeller-haired school teacher!”’ 
She shot the accusation at him triumphantly. 
“You thought I was a fool, didn’t you? 

“You bin awful smart, ain’t you? Thinkin’ 
you was pullin’ the wool over my eyes so’s you 
could bring her here an’ set her in my place 
that flirtin’, man-huntin’ huzzy! I s’pose you 
b’leved I'd be lamb-meek an’ support her an’ 
you, didn’t you?” 

David’s heart sank. This was far worse 
than he had bargained for. Of course, he had 
known that his mother would object; that was 
inevitable. But he had hoped against hope 
that he could, in some way, overcome her 
opposition. If she once knew Elsie, she would 
love her, as he did. Why, no one could help 
loving Elsie, with her biue eyes, her golden hair, her sunny smile and 
pretty ways! 

“Ma,” he began, pleadingly. 

“Don’t you ‘ma’ me, Dave Bence! 

pe cignst, ma: io] —_——” 

“What? Ain’t you acted a lie? Didn’t you go fer to deceive me, eh? 
You knew I wouldn’t hear to your courtin’ her, so you went about it 
underhand! You bin courtin’ her, ain’t you?” 





One day David j 
saw her weed: of 


bed by the 
fence 


You’ve lied to me 
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All his life, David Bence had told his mother 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. He sighed. 

Bayes. may 

“IT knew it! Well, let me tell you right here, 

young feller, that the day you bring that female 
| into this house, you both walk out of it to stay! 
There ain’t goin’ to be no poetry-readin’, fool- 
notioned, lazy city gals settin’ around here fer 
me to wait on! Forty years I’ve lived on this 
farm an’ slaved an’ toiled from mornin’ til’ 
night to make it pay. It’s time I had a rest; 
} an’ if you had any decency about you, you’d a’ 
picked out some nice girl like Min Skinner, 
who'd take holt and help me git red of some of 
the care an’ worry. There’s a girl worth 
havin’! Twenty dozen riz biscuit she made 
with her own hands fer the church supper, an’ 
not one of ’em burnt ner underdone! There 
4 ain’t a better cook nor-manager in the village 
than Min.” 

“But, ma,” David cried eagerly, “Elsie’s a 
splendid cook! She fixed the dinner all herself 
today an’ it was fine. An’ she makes her own 
clo’es, too, she 

“And they look it!’ interrupted his mother 
scornfully. ‘‘Of all the fussed-up, hifalutin’ 
things fer a respectable girl to wear! I’d be 
ashamed fer child ’o mine to be seen in ’em. 
An’ them heels—two inches high! The way 
she minces along on ’em is enough to make the 
cow laugh! I dunno what’s got into you, 
Dave Bence.” 

“But, ma 

“Hush up! 


33 


What d’you mean by inter- 
ruptin’ me? This is my house, ain’t it? And 
this is my farm. Your dead father, what 
you're tryin’ to disgrace, left ’em to me, free 
an’ clear, didn’t he? You’re just a dependin’ 
on me, ain’t you?” 
David’s broad face flushed. 
“I’m axin’ you,” persisted Mrs. Bence. 
*“*Ain’t you jest a dependin’ on me?” 

ua “T guess,” ventured David, “I earn my 
. keep. It—it seems to me I oughter 
4 Dy be let marry the girl I want, it does, ma.” 
hie “That’s gratitude!” shrilled Mrs. Bence. 

*That’s gratitude, that is! Here I’ve wore 

out my life slavin’ fer you, an’ you set 

there an’ tell me you work harder’n I 

do.” 
; “You don’t understand, ma,” protested 
k David, shuffling his feet uneasily. “I 
only said—————’”’ 

“Oh, I know what you said! I under- 
stand, right enough! After all I’ve done 
fer you, you’re ready to bring some lazy city girl in here to make things 
harder. You think I’ll drop off pretty soon, mebbe, an’ you an’ her'll 
have the farm! Well, I guess you’re mistaken!’ Her pointed jaw 
shut with a snap. “I ain’t ready to step off yet, an’ as long as I can 
raise a finger to prevent it, she’ll never set foot in this house! You tell 
her so fer me! It ain’t no use your talkin’; when I say a thing, I 
mean it; you know that, Dave Bence!” 

David did know it. He had known it from his childhood, as his 
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father had known it 
3ut to give up Elsie, to shut out 


meek, stoop-shouldered 
before him. 


all the light and color the girl had brought into 
his life and go back to the old drab, joyless 


existence. 

He made one more protest. 

“But, ma, you don’t understand,” he said 
again. “I know you do too much; I’ve said so 
foralong time. Elsie wouldn’t make any more 
work fer you; she’d be a help. She could tend 
to the cookin’ and lend a hand with the sewin’ 
an’ things. She’s right handy, an’ she’s a good 
girl, too. Them high heels of hers—why, lots 
of girls in the city wears ’em, and she’s used to 
*em. She’s smart an’ capable, even if she is 
little. She’s earnt her own livin’, an’—an’ 

I love her, ma.” 

“Oh, you co, do you?” 
and relentless. ‘Well, 
you can jest get over il. 
If you’re hankerin’ to 
get married, you can 
take Min Skinner; I 
guess she’d be willin’. 
It’s high time I had 
somebody to help me 
with the work, anyhow; 
I’m wantin’ a rest.” 

“Elsie’d help you, 
ma; she- —-——"" 

“Elsie! Well, let me 
tell you, I ain’t wantin’ 
that kind o’ help! You 
can makeup your mind 
to that, an’ the sooner 
the better! If she’s 
looking fer a husband, 
she can go elsewhere. 
Tomorrow you can 
write her an’ tell her 
she’d best begin makin’ 


Her eyes were cold 





eyes at some o’ them 
shiftless fools that’s 
been runnin’ around 


tryin’ to spark her.” 

“Now, you git off to 
bed; there’s hayin’ to 
be looked to in the 
mornin’.”’ 


he OS sminioacses eric 

David submissively. 
He creaked to the door, 
then turned, his mild 

Drown eyes very wistful. 

I vt you spose, 
ma, if l was to work a 
lot I er we could git 
a hired girl—jest fer a 
spell, 1 Elsie kinder got used to your wa 
[ pretty fond of her, ma, an’—an’ som: 

i Sit lonesom«e We'd both do all 
could make it easier fer you, m: 

Martha Bence’s tense voice broke in upon hi 
falte O peech. 

‘Hired girl! Me, pay out my hard-earn 
money so’s that—that—’” she paused for wa 
Ol ae Sine iently opprobrious term—‘‘that 
school teacher could set around an’ lollvga: 
with you? Have you gone clean crazy, Dav 
sence? Now, I don’t want to hear no mor 
out o’ you. You're a-goin’ to do’s | 


Git to bed.” 

Slowly the light died from the boy’s eyes. 
He turned and went out of the room, leaving his 
mother standing with outstretched hand. 
ready to put out the lamp as she had quenched 
his hopes of happiness; a grim, implacable 

\nd he stumbled up the stairs to his 
little bed-room. 

It was 


figure. 


common 
un had set 


talk in the village before 
another that ““Marthy Bence had 
put her When David had first 
started making his regular trips to the city, 
there had been much speculation as to “how 
Marthy would take it.”” Miss Lewis, the post- 
mistress, had called up Mrs. Mott on the 
telephone. And there were seven subscribers 
on Mrs. Mott’s line, consequently eight eager 
ears listened when Miss Lewis exultantly 
announced that she had had it from Marthy 
Bence herself that David would go to the city 
no more. 

Nor did he. From babyhood, he had been 
dominated by his mother. The crudely pathetic 





foot dow alse 


little letter he sent to the girl he loved proved 


how complete had been his subjugation. 

When Elsie Osborn read the few scrawled lines, 
she laughed. Then she cried. Finally she dried 
her eyes and indignantly told herself that she 
didn’t want anything to do with a man who 
was still in leading strings. If David Bence 
chose to let his mother rule him, she would have 
none of David Bence. 

So Elsie put on her prettiest frock, did her 
hair becomingly and set out an appetizing 
dinner for Jim Davis, who had promised to 
come in to the city that day to see her. 

Davis owned a down-at-the-heels farm next 
to the Bence place. He was older than David, 
and inclined to be lazy; but he had long admired 


Elsie, and that astute young person had 
seriously considered accepting his proposal 





“But, Ma! you don’t understand ’’ he said again 


when he made it. She believed that he would 
work and work hard, if he had sufficient incen- 
tive. Only—she had really cared for David. 


In three months, they were married. 


David received the news with apathetic 
resignation. He did not blame Elsie; there 


was no reason why any girl should refuse a good 
chance, and enough. ‘The 
farm, too, was a good one; it only needed proper 
attention. 

In silence David bore his mother’s gibes and 
sneers, plodding steadily about the common- 
place routine of his work, planting, weeding, 
harvesting. 

September came and went. The Davis place 
had begun to lose its dejected air. Barns had 
been repaired and repainted; the ramshackle 
house blossomed forth in a shining coat of 
white and green. There were new muslin 
curtains at the windows; the grass in the door- 
yard was kept neatly trimmed and flowers 
bloomed in the beds. 

The farm was in a fair way to be made to 
pay well, under the competent direction of 
young Mrs. Davis, who was becoming famous 
for her cookery. 

One day David saw her, dressed in a pretty 
blue gown, weeding the flower bed by the fence. 
He watched her for some moments, then turned 
into the cow-shed, nearly colliding with his 
mother who was coming out. 

She stopped and looked at him sourly from 
head to foot. “Moonin’ yet, are you?’ she 
said grimly. ‘“I’d be ashamed! I guess it’s 
high time I got youmarried. That'll take the 
nonsense out’er you!” 


Davis was smart 


“But, ma,-I don’t want to git married. 
| ie 

“No, you don’t want to do nothin’ that'll 
take some o’ the work an’ care off’n my 
shoulders! Ive drug my very heart out here, 
slavin’ fer you, an’ all you want to do is stan’ an’ 
gape at Jim Davis’ wife! It’s jest time you 
done somethin’ else. You hitch up the sorrel 
Unight an’ take Min Skinner fer a buggy 
ride!”’ 

“T ain't a-goin’ to,” said David, with a 
flash of spirit. 

“Ain’t you? We'll see about that. 
told her you was comin’, an’ go you shall!’ 

After all, what was the use? David asked 
himself, drearily. His mother was set on his 
marrying Minnie Skinner; she would give him 
no peace until he did. He supposed he might 
as well do it and have 
it over. 

It was a curious little 
group that sat down to 
supper in the farm house 
kitchen the snowy day 
he brought home his 
bride. Martha Bence. 
a white apron tied over 
her best black silk, her 
thin lips wreathed in 
a satisfied smile, her 
manner breathing vic- 
tory; David, in Sunday 


I’ve 


broadcloth, with the 
still shining patent 
leather shoes he had 


worn to do homage to 
Elsie Osborn, his brown 
eyes slightly wistful as 
he looked at Minnie, 
his wife, who wore a 
wordcerful creation of 
baby blue silk and white 
tatting, that served to 
emphasize the yellow 
tinge in her complexion 
and seemed to make 
her large red hands lar- 
ger and redder. 

It was a silent meal, 
for the most part. David 
had nothing to say and 
Mrs. Bence made the 
conversation, while 
Minnie, in the intervals 
of giggling, divided her 
attention between 
Davidand her new high 
heeled shoes. She had 


bought them because she knew he had admired 
a similar pair worn by Elsie Osborn, now 
safely Elsie Davis. She wondered if he had 


noticed them, and kept pushing one foot out 
from her chair toward him, so that he must 
surely see it. 

“T declare!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bence, pausing 
in the act of putting a huge slice of pumpkin 
pie on David’s plate, “if I didn’t go an’ ferget 
the cheese! Min, you get it. An’ Dave, you 
eat all that pie; you ain’t et nothin’ at all!’ 

““Where’ll I find it, ma?” 
back her chair obediently. 

“Tt’s down cellar, on the shelf, under the big 
brown stone cover. Seem’s good,” she added 
complacently, as Minnie started for the stairs, 
high-heels clicking on the bare boards of the 
floor, “‘to be waited on, fer a change. Now, 
you're here, Min, I’m goin’ to take lots o’ rest 
an’ comfort.” 


Minnie pushed 


“Sure, ma,’ rejoined her daughter-in-law, 
casting a coquettish glance at David from the 
head of the cellar stairs. ‘“You jest set-——” 

The sentence was never finished. There was 
a crash, a scream—and a series of heavy thumps 
as the girl fell down the steep, narrow flight. 
She had caught her heel on the top step. 

They picked her up and carried her, limp and 
white, to the bedroom on the second floor. 
David departed, posthaste for the doctor, while 
his mother applied all the home remedies she 
knew in a vain effort to restore consciousness. 

Dr. Taylor, a stout, brisk little man, banished 
everyone from the room, while he made his 
examination. (Continued on Page 12) 
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N ARTICLE on the subject of 


Shifting Gears, on page 12 of this 


issue of The Buick Bulletin, gives 
rise to a train of thought in connection 
with the owner’s getting out of his 
motor car all that the manufacturer 
puts into it. 


We are accustomed to look upon a 
motor car as a piece of machinery. Let 
us for the present regard it as so many 
dollars’ worth of That is 
really what the owner buys—trans- 
portation service—no matter in what 
specific kind of use he may employ it. 


service. 





And this transportation service is 
really what the engineer, the metallur- 
gist and the skilled mechanic put into 
a motor car, and into each mechan- 
ical detail that forms a part of the 
whole. 


Yet we find every day, in all sections 
of the country, motor cars of the same 
make and model, operated under al- 
most identical service conditions and 
for approximately the same length of 
time, some of which are in excellent 
mechanical shape while the others are 
lacking in power, smoothness and many 
other essential qualities. 


Ses the modern manufacturing 
and inspection methods employed 
in the Buick factories—represent- 
ing a development covering a period of 
nearly twenty years—the parts for 
Buick cars are built under uniform 
conditions every day in the year. And 
these uniform conditions go much deep- 
er than the actual dimensions 
parts. For not only are the parts 
exact duplicates of each other within 
limits measured in thousandths parts 
of an inch, but the material in those 
parts is so critically analyzed and tested 
that they possess a remarkable uniform- 
ity in physical properties—hardness 
tensile and torsional strength—elastic 
limit. 

A visit to the Buick factories is a 
positive revelation to the average man, 
and a source of pleasure to the man who 
is well versed in fine manufacture. For 
on every hend may be seen the perfect 
union of Science and Practice, all 
contributing to the rigid rule of uni- 
formity that insures the Buick pur- 
chaser of a definite transportation 
value. 


So the purchase of a Buick car is not 
a matter of luck or guesswork. And 
the matter of getting good service from 
a Buick car is not amatter of luck, either, 
but simply depends upon how it 1s 
operated and cared for. 
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ia are may ways in which a 
# car may be unintentionally mis- 
treated, just as there are many ways In 
Js | . 
which the laws of health may be 


violated to the mjury of the human 
system. Buick engineers have really 
accomplished wonders in rendering the 
operation and care of Buick cars simple 
and easy, but the fact still remains that 
any piece of mechanism can be injured 
if it is not properly handled. 

The first point has been emphasized 
so many times that it is quite familiar to 
most motorists, and that is the question 
of proper lubrication. Still, every deal- 
er knows that continue to 
brought in with bearings burned out, 
king bolts badly worn and other parts 


cars be 


of the cars more or less damaged from 
under-lubrication. Oil should not be 
used too long, because after a time it 
loses much of its lubricating qualities. 
This is an especially important item 
to watch now, because good lubricating 
oil is not always available at all filling 
stations. 

The matter of shifting gears is fully 
covered in the article above referred to. 
It should be read by every driver. 

Another point is the use of the gears 
in hard pulling of all kinds. It should 
be borne in mind that Buick motors have 


an excess of power, because of the 
extent to which the Valve-in-Head 
principle of design has been developed 
in them. And because of this surplus 


power, Buick drivers as a class ¢ 
ually cultivate the habit of not shifting 
to the lower speeds, but doing every- 
thing on high speed. After a time 
they really grow to hate the idea of 
dropping to second speed, as if 1t were a 
the car or their own 


reflection on 


driving ability. 


HIS is a condition that should not 

exist. Buick engineers, in putting 
the excess power under the Buick hood, 
had in mind the elimimation of most of 
the shifting the 
average car. In consequence the Buick 
car is everywhere noted for its hill 


gear necessary 1n 


climbing ability and its power in mud, 
sand and snow. Butif the avoidance of 
shifting is carried too far, simply for 
the satisfaction of domg something that 
the other fellow’s car cannot do, un- 
necessary strain is put upon the motor. 
This means that a certain amount of 
the serviceability that was built mto 
that motor is wasted, where it could 
be saved through the medium of the 
mechanical principle incorporated in 
the transmission. It is like asking a 
man to lift and carry a very heavy) 
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load, instead of dividin it in two ol 
three parts that he could ha 

In the first case he s 
exhausted, but m the latter he would 
still be fresh and ready for other work. 


That is what the transmission ts for 


to conserve the serviceability and 
lengthen the life of the motor—and its 
intelligent use should be studied by 
every motorist. 

Another bad practice is that of 
letting things go. The old saying, 


‘‘A stitch in time saves nine,” is a good 
one and it pays to have the little things 
attended to promptly. It really doesn’t 
take much time to take the proper care 
of a motor car—and every minute spent 
in doing so spells Conservation, in 
capital letters. 

Tight spring clips will prevent spring 
breakage—and they work loose occa- 
Mud 


will 


sionally, especially on a new car 
eaked on the body and left there 
spot the finish. A scratched fender or 
any sheet metal part may rust along 
the scratch and undermine the enamel. 
These same ideas apply to practically 
all of the little things that may happen 
to a motor car in general service, and 
a weekly inspection by the driver will 


do a great deal toward getting the 
utmost serviceability out of his car. 
We are often reminded of a man we 


1 
knew Vears ago, when motor Cars were 


not as dependable as they are today. 
A friend asked him, “Why is 1t you 
never have to stop on the road to fix 
things?” He answered Because | 
keep my car in shape by giving it the 


proper attention at regular mtervals.” 


O the Buick does not 

have the to 
attend to these things himself will do 
well to see that they are done by some- 
one who is_ thoroughly 
They don’t take much time and the 
man who is mechanically inclined will 


owner who 


time or inclmation 


competent. 


derive much pleasure from becoming 
more familiar with the various working 
units of his ear. 

The local Buick dealer is terested 
in the service that every Buick owner 
receives from his car, and is equipped 
to after the little that 
require attention from time to time. 


look things 
Perfect satisfaction depends upon hav- 
ing the little things 
promptly. 


taken care of 

A good motor car responds wonder- 
fully to good treatment, not only from 
the standpoint of satisfaction but also 
from that of giving the owner the full 
amount of transportation service that 
has been built into his ear. 











T IS impossible for any individual to per- 
form a task requiring skill and precision 
without putting something of himself into 

it. The same thing holds true on a vastly 
larger scale with an organization of the size 
and complexity of the Buick Motor Company. 

Liberty motors were built from blue prints 
and specifications furnished by the govern- 
ment, but the problem of building these motors 
in quantities and according to a pre-determined 
schedule was of necessity left to the Buick ex- 
perts to solve. 

The best of workmen can work in but one 
way, and that is the way that experience and 
training have taught him. The Buick organ- 
ization for nearly twenty years has been devel- 
oped and built up along very definite lines, so 
that the production system as a whole, the 
special equipment and the methods followed 
by foremen and workmen are essentially Buick 
in character. 


UDDENTY* this 
organization was 
called upon to build a 
new product. And it had 
to be done in the Buick 
way. . The Buick motor 
building, in which the _ 
Liberty motor was built, > 
covers seven and one-half 
acres of ground and is 
equipped to the small- 
est detail with machin- 
ery and apparatus for 
building high grade 
motors in quantities. 
Through this monster 
building the production 
stream of raw material, 
completed units and 
finished parts flows 
without interruption. It 
would have been well- 
nigh impossible, as well 
as extremely inadvis- 
able, to cast asidea 
production system that 
had proven so satisfac- 
tory in the past and was 
at the time worked out 
to such a high state of 
perfection. Each department in this building 
is laid out in such a way that the raw mate- 
rial flows into one end and finished parts 
emerge at the other end at exactly the right 
point in the assembly line to be absorbed by 
the unending procession of motors filing past. 
Lost motion and wasteful methods have been 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 
The planning for the Liberty motor was all 


This photograph shows how the holes were drilled 
in the Liberty motor crankshaft to carry the oil to 
the bearings, under pressure from the oil pump 
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done in advance. As soon as the working 
drawings were turned over by the engineers to 
the factory officials, the work of altering equip- 
ment to make it fit the requirements was begun, 
and by the time it was finished the officials 


berty motor crankshafts were machined with the greatest 
ccuracy in the Buick motor building, each operation being 





checked by the operators aswell as by the Buick and 
official government inspectors 


knew exactly where’to start and where to finish 
each operation. 


HE remarkably complete conveyer sys- 
tems were a big asset. The central part 
of these systems is the overhead monorail 
conveyer that runs like an overhead trolley 
car from one department to another. This 
conveyer is operated by one man who never 








turing asin good housekeeping. 
washing the Liberty crankcase in gasoline 


May 


lily 


7 
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leaves the car. By the use of an electric crane 
attachment he is able to lift whole truck loads 
of parts or raw materials and deliver them with 
great speed to the proper department. In 
addition, each department has its own special 
type of conveyers, according to the character 
of the work done. ‘The electric conveyer may 
be compared to a great water main supplying 
a certain district, and the other systems to 
smaller pipes tapping the main and conveying 
the water to the point where it is used, namely, 
the assembly chain. 

Each of these departments is a manufactur- 
ing department, building a certain part of the 
motor, and one of the big tasks in preparing 
for manufacturing this motor was the making 
of special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and the alter- 
ing of machinery in order to give the best 
results in the manufacture of Liberty motor 
parts. This work was done by the Buick tool 
making department and 
the master mechanic’s 
department, and in a 
surprisingly short space 
of time everything was 
in readiness for the man- 
ufacture of complete 
motors. 

These departments 
branch off at right angles 
to the assembly tracks, 
which run down the 
center of the building. 
The raw material is de- 
livered at the outer ends 
of the departments, 
passing from one ma- 
chine to another until 
the parts are completed, 
beside the assembly 
tracks. 


T intervals in each 

department the in- 
spectors are stationed, so 
that the preceding oper- 
ations may be checked 
and passed before fur- 
ther work is done on the 
parts. In the case of the 
Liberty motor parts, the 
same inspection system 
was followed, in spite of the fact that the 
government authorities had their own official 
inspectors in the various departments, so that 
all Liberty motor parts were subjected to rigid, 
double inspection. 

As stated above, the assembly tracks are in 
the center of the building, extending the full 
length, from the spot where the crankcases are 
finished to the point where the motors receive 


Utmost cleanliness is as necessary in good manufac: 


These men are 








sao 


The beginning of assembly—assembling the pistons 
and connecting rods to the crankshaft 


their final inspection before going to the testing 
department. The Buick method of assembling is 
known as progressive assembly, because the work 
progresses without interruption from one crew to 
another until the motor is complete. 

There are two main advantages of this system, 
namely, accuracy and speed. Both are due to the 
fact that the workmen are divided up into crews, 
each crew having certain operations to perform. 
In this way, singular proficiency is developed by 
these men in performing the operations of which 
their work consist. They learn how to do each with 
the utmost efficiency, and it is not long before 
The chance of 


THE 


Revolving assembly stands enabled the work- 
men to turn the partly built motor to 
the most convenient position 
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Crankshaft mounted in the crankcase and the 
twelve cylinders being boited on 


Motor Company had to offer in building Liberty 
motors was the highly trained organization that 
had been built up through the years. There are 
thousands of workmen who have been in the 
employ of the Buick Motor Company for many 
years, together with foremen, department heads 
and executives. There is an old saying to the 
effect that “there is no substitute for experience,” 
and it was this accumulated experience, coupled 
with vast manufacturing resources, that enabled 
the Buick Motor Company to so quickly change 
its factory to manufacture the Valve-in-Head Lib- 
erty motors, and at the same time to make a 
production record of which every man who was 


each man becomes an expert. 
error is almost eliminated by this system, and 
the vigilant inspectors keep such close watch 
over the work as it progresses that a perfect 
product is guaranteed. 

This system was of course developed in the 
manufacture of Buick cars and has been ap- 
plied to every manufacturing department 
throughout the vast institution. Il was no 
trick to apply it to the building 
of Liberty motors with the most 
gratifying results. 


T THE head of the tracks are 
found numbers of wheeled 
assembly stands, made to fit the 
tracks. The lower half of the crank- 
case is first placed upon the stand, 
the crankshaft is next put in place, 
then the upper half of the crank- 
case, the main bearings tightened 
down. Then come the cylinders, 
pistons and connecting rod assem- 
blies, and in a remarkably short 
space of time the painstaking work 


“ase 


the 





ignition distributor. 
blocks and run in untilthey weret 


of assembling the motor is accomplished. As 
each operation is finished the workmen push 
the stand along to the next crew, take the next 
stand that is ready and waiting for them, and 
so on. df 

It is a well-known fact that the finest work- 
manship on motor parts may be entirely undone 
by improper and inefficient assembly, so that 
perhaps the greatest single asset the Buick 
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Upper—Timing the motor. One man cranks the motor over while the other sets 
Lower—The Liberty motors were placed 
horoughly loosened up and working freely 


connected with the work will always be proud. 


HE instructions given by the government 

authorities were that quality was the first 
consideration, and speed the second—but that 
speed was such a close second that unless it 
could be accomplished the quality wouldn’t do 
the army much either. In order to 
thoroughly impress these facts upon 
the workmen, the Buick Motor Com- 
pany had a number of posters de- 
signed, engraved and printed in 
colors. These posters, hung conspic- 
uously in all parts of the factory, 
inspired the men by word and pic- 
ture with the important part they 
were playing in the “army behind 
the army.” 

The pains that were taken at the 
outset insured the quality, and the 
smooth-running production system 
insured the quantity— the two prime 
requisites in the building of Liberty 
motors during the war. 
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Service and emergency brake 
construction 








a Buick pinion shaft, adjusting 
nut and ring gear 


The Buick cut-away chassis is familiar to a 
large percentage of the motorists of the 
country, because it has been exhibited at 
most of the automobile shows this year. The Famoies ae 
© This chassis attracted a great deal of atten- | 


* oT 
arge crankshaft ail 


—  _ tion because of the thoroughness with which it revealed the design | 
= and construction of every working part of the Buick car. From 
[| —scyear to year the interest of motor car purchasers in the purely 


mechanical units of the cars increases, because upon these units 
the full enjoyment of the non-mechanical features depends. 
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Water jacket, inlet and 
exhaust manifold 
construction 
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Method of automatically 


lubricating rocker arms 
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Detail of Buick cellular 


radiator construction 


; wee oS, ; Close inspection of a completed car gives a 
—.. ed full and correct idea of its convenience, 

appearance and comfort. But many of the 
most vital working parts are so hidden 
that it is impossible to form even a hazy 
idea of their design or manufacture. The detailed pictures 
labove show how the Buick chassis units of the latest type have 
been co-ordinated to make up a well-balanced mechanism. Each 
unit, including the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, is backed by 
ithe experience gained during nearly twenty years. 


Cut-away Chassis 
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Dr. D. E. Mavity, of Fowler, Indiana, owned four cars before he finally 

settled down to the Buick. Since joining the Buick family he has 

purchased three Valve-in-Head models, the latest being the Model 

E-Six-46 shown in the picture. Based on his own experience in driving 

his cars constantly the year ’round, Dr. Mavity makes the statement 
that Buicks are the only 12-months cars sold 














¥ The motor car on the farm is not merely a sign 
ha of prosperity—it is a sign of good business judg- 5 





ment. For a good motor car can be made to 
effect important economies in time and labor 
that no other mec hanism_ ean equal. Here is a Buick car owned by Mr. 
JR. Sibley; of Spencer, Massachusetts, that not only performs the thousand 





{ and one wee that are expected of a car on the average farm, but in 
| addition actually he Ips with the farm work. Mr. Sibley has a 40- -foot silo iS 
for his stock, and the Buick is shown in this photograph operating the — 
i 


silage cutter and the blower that forces the silage up 
through the 40-foot pipe and into the silo 


; This Buick Roadster played a big part in housing and feeding 
: 3,000 officer students at cmp Martin. The car is owned by the 
proprietors of the Hotel Grunewald, of New Orleans, who had the 
contract for providing for these officers. The car was operated be- i 
tween the camp and the hotel, and the service rendered 

was very pleasing to its owners 











Mr. Frank Laidlaw, of the W.S S. Laidlaw Wire Company, Peoria, 
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( Illinois, writes as follows: “We are the proud owners of four 
| Mr. Charles G. Hill, of C. G. Hill & Company, : Buicks—a D-35 driven 25 000 miles, an E-49 driven 12,000 miles, 
' Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, uses his Buick Model ; one E-44 driven 5,000 miles and another E-44 driven 3,500 miles. 
} E Six-49 for business under all weather condi- Last summer we made a trip through the west in the E-49, call- 
t Tons vell pleased Peth the Buick ing on our western trade. Also made a side trip to Pike’s Peak. 


All four models are giving first class service and if we were in 


and its reliability, counting it a valu- 
the market for another car it certainly would be a Buick” 


able asset to his buseness 


ee ee 



































Dr. J. B. Lawrence, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
writes as follows: “This 
being my fourth Buick 
car, I give my recommend- 
ation of this 1919 model. 
The other models all speak 


for themselves as to ser- 


vice, low expense and 
durability. I look to the 
Buick as being the leader 
in the medium price class 
—in fact, would rather 
have a Buick than some 
cars selling for more 
money. This is one car 
that gives you a more won- 
derful value every time 
there is a slight change 
in price. If you ever meet 
a prospect who does not 
interpret the meaning of 
Buick, send him to me” 
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Hon. M. E. Bailey, Mayor of Mt. Sterling, Illinois, writes: 
ea “After driving this Buick Six from the factory, through 
several different states and under all kinds of road con- 
ditions, I purchased this car upon my arrival home and 

I am very highly pleased with it” 





The Eldridge Buick Company, of Seattle, have spent a = 
great deal of time and thought in developing the service 
facilities of their establishment, and the crowning touch : 
is their new service car, shown here. An unsightly “tow- <2 
bus” will undoubtedly answer most of the purposes for 

which this car is used, but the attractive appearance of 





the car has a distinct value, in that wherever it appears Ss a i 
it impresses people with the pride that “Pop” Eldridge P 


takes in maintaining his owner-service at a high standard 





Mrs. A. G. Dohm, of Carlinville, Illinois, writes: “The 


February has given me uninterrupted service. Besides 
being a great source of pleasure to me, my husband 
and I use it for business trips to nearby towns. This 
car is the easiest to operate of any car I have ever owned” 





R The establishment of Messrs. Rowe & Company, Buick dealers in 
| Buick Model E-Six-46 which I purchased of you last Rangoon, Burma, India, as it appeared while decorated in honor of 


the Allied victory. This establishment is an excellent example of the 
solid foundation upon which the distribution of Buick cars is based 
abroad, as well as at home. Business men of the highest calibre have 
been selected everywhere, with particular reference to their ability 

and disposition to render high grade service ; 
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Spine on every step of those stairs. 
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Shifting Gears 


: NE ol the marl} S Ola SO0d drive! 1 the 
manner in which he handles the gear 
a hifting lever. Of course the design of 


to do with easy gear shifting, but even wit 


in order to shift the gears deft 
without noise or clashing. This 
caused by the outer ends of the gear 
striking each other instead of meshing as they 
should, with the result that the transmission 
Sears are sometimes injured by 
improper shifting of gears. 

A clear understanding of what happens in the 


‘ 


iS necessary 


teeth 


constant 


process of gear shifting will enable the driver 


to master the process in a very short time. 


The transmission is made up of a series of 


mounted on the main shaft and 
countershaft, with the idler gear mounted 
the transmission case. ‘The first speed, second 
speed and reverse combinations are sin 


gears, 


three sets of reduction gears with various ral 
to give the motor a greater leverage ag: 
the driving mechanism when required. | 
speed is direct drive, which means that 
propeller shaft revolves at the same rate 
speed as the motor crankshaft. The vai 
gears are brought into play by moving the 
shifting lever to the proper positions. 

When the clutch pedal is pressed all the 
lown the power of the motor is disconne 
from the transmission system, which rele: 
the pressure of the gear teeth against ea 
other and makes it possible to shift the gea 
easily. Also, when the gear shifting lever i 
neutral posilion, the poweris disconnected fr 
the rear driving mechanism, because none 


he transmission gears are in mesh. 
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Continued from page four 


esa 


Mrs. Bence changed her best black silk to 


striped calico and began to clear away 
remains of the wedding feast. Her mouth 
in a stern, hard line as she surveyed the pil 


dirty dishes and the disordered kitchen. 


“It beats all! However Min come to be so 
clumsy, |] dunno! An’ you, Davy, can’t you do 
nothin’ but set there with a face on you that 
frizzle eggs?” Martha Bence slapped a | 
viciously down into the sink, turned on a je 
boiling water from the spout of the singi 
kettle and attacked a pile of greasy plat 
“Just you git a towel an’ dry some of them 
dishes. 

“Ain’t I got enough to do, without waitin’ 
on anybody? Hand an’ foot, I s’pose, runnin’ 
up an’ down them stairs a hundred times a 
day. I hope to goodness she won’t be laid up 
moren a day or so.”’ 





The doctor’s heavy footsteps descended the 
stairs; his stout figure bulked in the doorway. 

“Ts she bad hurt, doc?” asked David. ‘‘Poo; 
Min; that was a bad fall she got.” 

The doctor cleared his throat; something in 
his face made Martha Bence catch her hands to 
her flat breast. 

“Well?” she demanded sharply. 
can't you? 


“Speak up, 
How long’s she goin’ to lie up there 
fer me to wait on? When’s she comin’ down 
again?” 


The doctor coughed, cleared his throat again. 


“She isn’t goin’ to come down again, 
Marthy.”” he said simply. ‘She struck her 


She’ll be a 
helpless cripple as long as she lives.”’ 
She lived for thirty years. 


THE END 


transmission has a great deal 
advantages a certain amount of practice 


clashing is 
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The lower end of the gear shifting lever 
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connects with the gear shifting forks, which 
are so arranged as to push the gears forward 
and backward on the square main shaft in order 


to make the different gear combinations. 

The whole theory of gear shifting may be 
summed up in the statement that the two 
gears about to be meshed should be revolving 
slowly and as nearly as possible at the same 
rate of speed. If one is revolving much faster 
than the other it is difficult to shift without 
clashing. In the patented Buick dise clutch, 
all of the heavy rotating parts of the clutch 
are carried by the flywheel and the light ones 
by the transmission, so that the gears slow 
down very quickly. This is a wonderful aid 
in shifting gears. 

It is a mistake, for the above reasons, to let 
the car gain too great a speed before shifting 
into a_ higher The following 
method will be found to give good results: 

With the throttle closed and the spark lever 
about half way down the quadrant, so that the 
engine idles slowly, throw out the clutch and put 
the gear shifting lever in first speed position. 


combination. 


Engage the clutch slowly, at the same time 
pressing down on the accelerator pedal gradu- 
ally. Let the car attain a speed of about four 
or five miles an hour and then throw out the 
clutch, removing the right foot entirely from 
the accelerator pedal. Push the lever slightly 
forward into neutral position, then clear to the 
left and forward into second speed. Let the 
clutch in gently as before and accelerate the 
speed of the car to about eight or ten miles an 
hour, when the clutch should again be disen- 





gaged, the foot removed from the accelerator 
and the gear shifting lever pulled straight back 
into high speed position. 
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| | 
T IS not at all uncommon to find the | 
Buick the most popular car in a 
ccmmunity, but the greatest signifi- | 
| cance attaches to this popularity when we 
find the majority of the members of a 
certain business or driving 
Buick cars almost to the exclusion of 
other makes. For in this case the Buick | 
is chosen purely because of its service- 
ability. 


profession 


In Clarksburg, West Virginia, there are 
38 physicians who own motor cars. Of 
this number, 24 own Buicks. Their 
names follow: 




































NAME MopEL 
Dr. C. T. Arnett, 121 Hartland Ave B-45 
Dr. J. J. Cranwell, 642 W. Pike St. . K-49 
Dr. W. B. Conaway, Virginia St D-45 
Dr. 5. L. Cherry, St. Mary Hospital E-34 

(In Army Service) 
Dr. E. N. Flowers, 162 W. Pike St. D-45 
Dr. W. T. Gocke, Gore Bldg... .. H-45 








Dr. B. I. Hudkins, St. Mary Hospital K-44} 
Dr. C. W. Halterman, 283 Clay St D-45 
Dr. E. A. Hill, 165 Harrison St. D-45 
Dr. R. A. Haynes, 165 Oak St D-46 | 
Dr. C. M. Kessler, Clifford Bldg K-44 































Dr. R. B. Lynch H-44 | 
Dr. R. J. Nutter, Loundes Bldg H-45 
Dr. Lynn Osborn, Pike St D-44 
(In Army Service) 

Dr. C. R. Ogden, 208 E. Main St. . D-45 
Dr. A. T. Post, 232 Daisy St.... .E-44 and E-45 | 
Dr. J. B. Payne, Baker and Duff St D-45 
Dr. H. Ee Sloan, 359 Lee St D-45 
Dr. C. N. Slater, 215 W. Pike St fk D-44 
Dr. P. C. Showalter, 158 W. Main St a D=45 
Dr. B. F. Shuttleworth, 126 W. Main St.. E-45 
Dr. J. E. Wilson, 121 Hartland Ave...... D-45 
Dr. J. B. Winfield, 159 Oak St. 95. ee H-45 

4) D-44 
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of these motions should be made deliber- 


ately, without haste. Most drivers are in too 
much of a hurry to make the shift, but smoother 
shifting will result if, after moving the lever 
from first or second speed, it is allowed to re- 
main in neutral for a second before pushing it 


to the higher speed position. The driver will 
acquire this knack much quicker if he will 
cultivate the habit of not gripping the shifting 
lever too firmly: For example, shifting from 
second to high speed is a straight backward 
movement. By moving the lever backward 
with the finger tips, the driver can actually 
feel when the gears are rotating at proper speed 
to mesh perfectly. With the lever gripped 
tightly this is not possible. 

These rules will apply to all ordinary driving 
on fairly good and level roads, where the car 
does not lose momentum quickly. But on an 
up grade or in heavy pulling of any kind where 
the car slows down the instant the power is 
shut off, the shift should be made quickly and 
firmly from all speeds. 

Shifting from a high speed to a lower speed is 
practically the reverse of the motions described 


above, except in the matter of handling the 
throtile. The principal thing is to make the 
shift as firmly and quickly as possible, so as not 
to let the gears slow down. It is also well to 


press Lhe clutch pedal down only far enough to 
barely release the clutch. 

Never attempt to reverse the car until it has 
come to a full stop, nor to shift from reverse 
into forward speed until the car is standing 
still, because this action throws an enormous 
strain on the mechanism. 

‘These rules, if observed, soon become as auto- 
matic as the act of walking, and the driver who 
observes them will have no difficulty in shifting 
gears on Buick cars with perfect ease and silence. 
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Perfect Satisfaction 


M*% ALBION- FELKER® of 
Massachusetts, writes: “I wish to say 
that I am still using my 1916 Buick car 
which was my original purchase from your 
company, and after having run the car about 
16,000 miles it is in excellent condition. I have 
never been obliged to spend any money for 
new parts and have gotten an average of 18 
miles to the gallon on gasoline. As soon as I 
am in the market for a new car it will certainly 
be a Buick as my car has given me perfect 
satisfaction.” 


Lowell, 


Has Owned Four Buicks 


READ your Buick Bulletin every month,” 

writes Mr. J. D. Furtick, Jr., of Rienzi, 
Mississippi, ‘“‘and as I have owned four dif- 
ferent models of the Buick Car, I think it is time 
for me to tell you what I think of the Buick Car. 
I think they are the best on the market for the 
price, as I have owned seven different kinds 
of cars beside the Buick in the last seven 
My last car was a Buick 6-D-45 and I 
have made it do what other cars failed to 
accomplish. I can get 18 miles to the gallon 
over most any kind of road. I claim to be 
some driver myself, and I believe when I get 
ina car I can tellin a little while what it is. 

“You sure have it right when you said, 
‘When better automobiles are built, Buick will 
build them.’ So, if any time you have anyone 
in doubt about the Buick car, send them to me, 
as I have the facts about it. 

“IT could tell you about some extra big trips 
[ have taken, but it will take up too much 
time for you to read, so as long as you make the 
Buick Car, please send me the Bulletin, and I 
will be ready before long for one of your new 
1919 Buick Cars, as I have just sold my 1918 
car. 


years. 
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HE first Buick car to be sold on the 


Pacific Coast was purchased by Dr. 
A. J. Villain from C. S. Howard, who is 
still the Buick distributor in California. This 


was in 1905, and the car is still in running con- 
dition. 

These are the bare facts in connection with 
this Buick pioneer. It has been displayed at 
various motor car exhibits on the coast during 
the past few years, and its quaint design never 
fails to attract a throng of people who can still 
remember the time when it was in the height 
of style and was remarked for its appearance 
as well as for its performance. 

But a critical inspection of the old car grad- 
ually develops a new thought in connection 
with it. It is like looking at an old portrait, 
where the first feeling of amusement at the 
old-fashioned dress of the sitter is soon super- 
seded by admiration of the lines of strength 
and character in the face. 

The frame of this old Buick car is without a 
drop and the body sets up high in the air. But 
there is no sign of sagging and apparently the 
frame is as rigid as ever. The upholstery is 
done in the old tufted style, but it is in remark- 
ably fine condition. Springs, transmission, 
axles, wheels, steering gear and all other me- 
chanical units are still serviceable, and there is 
no question but that if the car were to be over- 
hauled somewhat, it is still good for many 
thousands of miles of service. 


When you lift the hood, you see one of the 
early Buick Valve-in-Head motors. Compared 
with the refined Buick motor of today, it looks 
as odd as does the design of the car contrasted 
with that of a big Model 49. But the point is 
that through all these years, and for many 
years previous, the Buick Motor Company has 
not departed from the Valve-in-Head principle 
of motor design. And it is the development of 
the possibilities of this principle of design that 
has earned for Buick cars their enviable repu- 
tation for power, economy and long life. 
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This 1905 Model was the first Buick car sold on the Pacific Coast 


In discussing internal combustion motor 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat engines. 
In other words, they derive their power by 
converting the fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 


gases 


So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, al 
the greater the percentage of these heat uni 
that can be converted into actual worku 
power, the greater the efficiency—or econom 
—of the motor will be. In engineering term 
this principle is known as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use al 
of the heat generated in such a motor for powe! 
because unless some means of cooling the moto! 
is used the heat soon becomes destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, wate! 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water-jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water-jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 


teldgery 
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In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water-jacketed. 
In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on each 
side of the cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust valve. These 
pockets also are water-jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water-jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type 
mum of water-jacketed space th 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 


Now, 


affords the mini- 


t is possible 


rd our gasoline as so many 
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Then, because the big valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pis 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, in- 
stead of being forced around corners and down- 
ward through a much larger chamber, as in 
the L-head and T-head types. And 
bustion during each working stroke is more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the mixture 
is purer. 








ons, the dead exhaust gases 


the com- 


The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
type of motor, a quicker ignition of the charge 
and a smaller loss of heat through the water 
jackets. The sum of these advantages in design 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added 
in the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the 
design consistently every season throughout 
that period. 
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Loops the Far West 


HE Buick Bulletin is 

here again,” writes Mr. 
William Hoss, of Portland, 
Oregon, “‘and after reading 
over the accounts of the 
various trips made in Buick 
cars, I believe that the fol- 
lowing synopsis of my trip 
made last summer in com- 
pany with another young 
man, may be of some in- 
terest to you. The route 
led through Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Wash- 
ington. A good part of this 
trip was over indifferent 
roads and a large percent- 
age of it was over rough 
and steep mountains. 

“On June first I pur- 
chased a light Buick Four 
from your local agent here 
and after driving it 800 
miles started for San 
Francisco, via the Pacific Highway, 
making it in four days. From San 
Francisco we headed south over the 
coast route to Los Angeles, where we 
made a two weeks’ visit. From Riverside we 
headed north to the Yosemite National Park. 
We spent two days in seeing the park, and right 
here had a fine opportunity for testing the car, 
as some of the hills were indeed steep enough 
to make any machine hump. We left the park 
through the Tioga Pass and proceeded east to 
Lake Tahoe, Carson City and Reno. We then 
crossed the desert to Salt Lake City. During 
our trip across the desert we encountered many 
storms and washouts, but not once did our car 
refuse to go and paid no attention to the deep 
sand and burning sun. From Salt Lake City 
we headed for the Yellowstone National Park 
and spent several days in traveling through the 
park. We left the park at Granger and direct- 
ed our course to Billings, and then started back 
for Portland, going by way of Boze- 
man, Wallace, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, making a loop trip of a little 
over six thousand miles. 

“IT am more than pleased with the 
car. In fact, I am proud of it. This 
trip was surely one which would test 
the merits of any car and the Buick 
came out with flying colors. Up to 
date the car has run a little over 
12,000 miles and has not caused me 
any trouble whatsoever and is still 
running as well as when I first pur- 
chased it, if not better. I have been 
the owner of several other cars but 
can honestly say that I consider the 
Buick paramount.” 


Makes Three Long Trips 


SEE some very interesting articles in 

the Buick Bulletin,” writes Mr. R.C. Hunts- 
berger, of Middletown, Ohio, ‘‘of Buick drivers’ 
experiences in cross country touring. I have 
had three very interesting vacation trips in 
Buick cars. My first was in a Model 40, 


which I bought second-hand in the fall of 1916, . 


having very fine results in spite of the fact that 
I had only driven a car about eight weeks. 

“I drove from Middletown to Columbus, 
Alliance, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Harrisburg 
and returned over the Lincoln Highway to 
Pittsburgh, thence to Steubenville, Wheeling 
and Columbus to Middletown—21 days’ vaca- 
tion with no mechanical trouble at all. 

“In December, 1916, I bought a D-Six-45. 
I used the car every day during the winter, in 
all kinds of weather, and in June, 1917, left 
Middletown on a three weeks’ vacation. My 
wife and I drove the first day to Detroit, back 
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This Buick car is owned by the Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service. Mr. Stephen 
Mather, Superintendent of National Parks, is at 
the wheel, beside Mr. Herbert W. Gleason. Cap=- 
tain Beimore Brown is in the rear seat on the 
right, with Mr. D. L. Reaburn at the left. The 
picture was taken in Rainier National Park. 


to Alliance and then followed much the same 
route as on the previous trip—21 days, 2,275 
miles, two punctures and one blowout, 17% 
miles to the gallon of gas. 

“TI drove the same car all of 1917 except six 
days, three of which I did a little adjusting 
myself, cleaned the crankcase and looked the 
car over ready for 1918. Drove the car all 
winter—and it was a very hard winter. In 
June, 1918, I started on a three weeks’ trip, 
about the same as that taken in 1917. 
Trouble, 25 minutes spent on loose connection 
on the ignition switch. 

“Five of the original spark plugs are in the 
engine—valves ground twice. The car has 
never been back to Shettler or any other 





Mr. Roy Sheidler and party in New Mexico 


garage since I have owned it, and it has run 
about 14,000 miles. One of my neighbors 
asked me a few days ago when I had the repairs 
made on my car, for he sees me in my everyday 
routine duties. My reply was that I did not 
need garage repairs on my car. Hoping this 
may be of interest to you, I remain a Buick 
Booster. 

“P. S. Automobile vacations are the only 
kind worth while when you have the right car.” 


Muncie to Los Angeles 


HAVE been reading articles on tours in the 

Buick Bulletin,’’ writes Mr. Roy Sheidler, 
of Muncie, Indiana. ‘‘A party of five, includ- 
ing myself, left Muncie September 16, in my 
Buick Six for Los Angeles. The trip was made 
in 19 days, with one puncture covering the tire 
trouble and no engine trouble at all. The 





total weight of the, car 
was 4,600 pounds. 

“We took the Santa Fe 
route, going by St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Albu- 
querque, a distance of 2,633 
miles, using 172 gallons of 
gas, or an average of 15144 
miles to the gallon. 

“The roads through 
Illinois and Missouri were 
extremely bad. At one 
place near St. Charles, 
Missouri, the mud was hub 
deep. There we found a 
car and a large truck 
stalled, but as is always 
the case the Buick takes 
you through places where 
other cars fail. 

“The Buick way of 
traveling is less expensive 
than the railroad and much 
more pleasant. For perfect 
satisfaction, buy a Valve- 
in-Head motor car.” 


Fine Gasoline Mileage 


UST a word of praise for my Buick 
Model E-Six-46,”’ writes Mr. J. 
Alfred Johnson, of Aledo, Illinois. “I pur- 
chased it in April, 1918, and made a trip to 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota. On my return 
trip I kept an accurate account of the gaso- 
line used. 

“The trip home included cities of Mankato, 

Wauseka, Albert Lea, Mason City, Waterloo, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Davenport and 
Rock Island, with stops in each and many 
other smaller places. 
“Used just 24 gallons of gasoline on the trip 
an average of almost 20 miles per gallon. 
Would have made much better mileage had it 
not been for the heavy traffic, which of course 
cuts down the mileage. 

“Have had several cars in my life and the 
Buick suits me the best of anything I ever had. 
Cannot speak too highly of the Buick.” 





Long Trip—No Expense 


R. R. FAUSTMAN,? of -York, 

Nebraska, is the owner of a Buick 
Model D-Six-45, purchased about 20 
months ago. —“‘I cannot prize the car 
too highly,” he writes. ‘“‘With five in 
the car we drove from York to Sterling, 
Colorado, which is 340 miles from York, 
with only one filling of the gasoline 
tank, which is 16 gallons. From the 
Rocky Mountains we went on through 
Yellowstone National Park, where we 
climbed Mt. Washburn, which is 10,000 
feet above sea level. The car was 
driven 4,500 miles on this trip and the 
total to date is 8,000 miles. The Buick 
was ready any time we were. 
‘““The expense on the car so far is $1.80. 
Still have the same tires that were on when 
I bought it. There is no better car for the 
money anywhere.” 


“‘Every Farmer Needs a Buick’ 


WANT to thank you,” writes Mr. C. W. 

Shumaker, of Galion, Ohio, ‘‘for the Buick 
Bulletin which I am getting once a month. 
Can hardly wait until it comes. 

“T was up to Flint, Michigan, and drove my 
1917 Buick car home two years ago, when I 
bought it, and I want to tell you she is some car 
for power and speed. 

““You can get miles out of a gallon of gasoline 
and don’t have much tire trouble. 

“I think every farmer ought to have a Buick 
car. I can’t get along without mine, and 
the next car that I purchase will be a 
Buick.” 
























































































































Town and Country are United by the Motor Car 


The contractor who builds the farmer’s 
silo must have a car to keep in touch 
with his various undertakings. The 
farmer uses his car as a connecting link 
between his work and the things he 
needs to carry on his work—between 
his produce and his market. 


Buick Valve-in-Head power, economy 
and long life play a leading part in 
service of this description, because these 
attributes are essential where quick trips 
must be made regardless of distance, 
road or weather conditions, and where 
upkeep expense is an important item. 


BUICK M@GErOR COMPANY, FLINT MICHIGAN 
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cA motor car, to be completely satisfactory, must 
have a liberal quota of good looks, convenience and 


even a certain amount of luxury about it. 


On the other hand, these attri- 
butes are entirely discounted for 
any purpose for which a motor car 
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these features have been combined 
to an unusual degree, insuring a 
breadth of usefulness that fits them 


————— 


is used, unless they are supple- 
mented by smooth working mechan- 
ical units that insure dependable 
service. In the latest Buick models, 


for both business and family use. 
Nearly twenty years have been de- 
voted to bringing Buick cars up to 
their present standard of excellence. 
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Thanatopsts 


To him who in the love of Nature holds And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks Into his darker musings, with a mild 


A various language; for his gayer hours And healing sympathy, that steels away 


She has a voice of gladness, and a smile Their sharpness, ere he 


is aware. 


—William Cullen Bryant 
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a present about two years ago. The donor 

told me it cost half a guinea, but on inquiry 
at the shop where it was bought (this is what 
I always do when I get a present), I learned 
that the real price was four-and-sixpence. Up 
to this time I had been hesitating about buying 
a stand for it, but after that I determined not 
to do so. Since I got it, it has stood on my 
study mantel-piece, except once or twice at 
first, when its loud tick compelled me to wrap 
it up in flannel and bury it in the bottom of the 
drawer. Until a fortnight ago my clock went 
beautifully, and I have a feeling that had we 
treated it a little less hardly it would have 
continued to go well. One night a fortnight 
ago it stopped as if under the impression that I 
had forgotten to wind it up. I wound it up as 
far as it was possible, but after going for an 
hour it stopped again. Then I shook it, and it 
went for five minutes. I strode into another 
room to ask who had been meddling with my 
clock, but no one had touched it. When I 
came back it was going again, but as soon as I 
sat down it stopped. I shook my fist at it, 
which terrified it into going for half a minute, 
and then it went creak, creak, like a clock in 
pain. The last thing it did before stopping 
finally was to strike nineteen. 

For two days I left my clock severely alone, 
nor would I ever have annoyed myself with the 
thing had it not been for my visitors. I have 
a soul above mechanics, but when these visitors 
saw that my clock had stopped they expressed 
surprise at my not mending it. How different 
I must be, they said, from my brother, who had 
a passion for making himself generally useful. 
If the clock had been his he would have had it 
to pieces and put it right within the hour. I 
pointed out that my mind was so full of weight- 
ier matters that I could not condescend to 
clocks, but they had not the brains to see that 


|: IS a little American clock, which I got as 
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what prevented my mending the clock was not 
incapacity, but want of desire to do so. This 
has ever been the worry of my life, that, be- 
cause I don’t do certain things, people take it 
for granted that I can’t do them. I took no 
prizes at school or college, but you entirely 
misunderstand me if you think that that was 
because I could not take them. The fact is 
that I had always a contempt for prizes and 
prizemen, and I have ever been one of the men 
who gather statistics to prove that it is the boy 
who sat at the foot of the class that makes his 
name in after life. JI was that boy, and though 
I have not made my mark in life as yet, I would 
have done it had I wanted to do so as easily as 
I could mend aclock. My visitors, judging me 
by themselves, would not follow this argument, 
though I have given expression to it in their 
presence many times, and they were so ridic- 
ulous as to say it was a pity that my brother 
did not happen to be at home. 

“Why, what do I need him for?” 
irritably. 

“To mend the clock,’ they replied, and all 
the answer I made to them was that if I wanted 
the clock mended I would mend it myself. 

“But you don’t know the way,” they said. 

“Do you really think,” I asked them, “that 
I am the kind of man to be beaten by a little 
American clock?” 

They replied that that was their belief, at 
which I coldly changed the subject. 

“Are you really going to attempt it?” they 
asked, as they departed. 

“Not I,” I said, “I have other things to do.” 


I asked 
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at me annoyed me, and I returned straight 
from the door to the study to mend the clock. 
It amused me to picture their chagrin when 
they dropped in the next night and found my 
clock going beautifully. ‘Who mended it?” 
I fancied them asking, and I could not help 
practising the careless reply, “Oh, I mended it 
myself.”’ Then I took my clock in my hands 
to examine it. 

The annoying thing, to begin with, was that 
there seemed to be no way in. The clock was 
practically hermetically sealed, for though the 
back shook a little when I thumped it on my 
knee, I could see quite well that the back would 
not come off unless I broke the mainspring. I 
examined the clock carefully round and round, 
but to open the thing was as impossible as to 
get into an egg without clipping the shell. I 
twisted and twirled it, but nothing would move. 
Then I raged at the idiots who made clocks 
that would not open. My mother came in 
about that time to ask how I was getting on. 

“Getting on with what?” I asked. 

‘With the clock,” she said. 

“The clock,” I growled, “is nothing to me,” 
for it irritated me to hear her insinuating that 
I had been foiled. 

“But I thought you were trying to mend it,” 
she said. 

“Not at all,’’ I replied. 
else to do.” 

‘What a pity,”’ she said, “that Andrew is not 
here.” 

Andrew is 
flinging at me. 

‘He could have done nothing,” I retorted, 
“for the asses made this clock not to open.” 

“I’m sure it opens,’’ my mother said. 

*‘Why should you be sure?” I askad, fierce’s. 

‘Because,’ she explained, “I never saw or 
heard of a clock that doesn’t open.” 

“Then,” I snarled, “you can both see and 
hear of it now’—and I pointed contemptu- 
ously at my clock. 

She shook her head as she went out, and as 
soon as the door shut I hit the clock with my 
clenched fist, stunning my fourth finger. I 


“T have something 


the brother they are always 
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had a presentiment that my mother was right 
about the clock’s opening, and I feared she still 
labored under the delusion that I had been 
trying to mend the exasperating thing. 

On the following day we had a visit from my 
friend Summer, and he had scarcely sat down 
in my study when he jumped up, exclaiming, 
“Hullo, is that the right time?’ 

I said to him that the clock had stopped, and 
he immediately took it on his knees. I looked 
at him sideways, and saw at once that he was 
the kind of man who knows about clocks. 
After shaking it he asked me what was wrong. 

“Tt needs cleaning,” I said at a venture, for 
if I had told him the whole story he might have 
thought that I did not know how to mend a 
clock. 

“Then you have opened it and examined the 
works?” he asked, and, not to disappoint him, 
I said yes. 

“Tf it needs cleaning, why did you not clean 
it?” was his next question. 

I hate inquisitiveness in a man, but I replied 
that I had not had time to clean it. He turned 
it round in his hands, and I knew what he 
was looking for before he said: 

“T have never taken an American clock to 
pieces. Does it open in the ordinary way?” 

This took me somewhat aback, but Summer 
being my guest, had to be answered. 

“Well,” I said cautiously, “it does and it 
doesn’t.’ 

He looked at it 
again, and then held 
it out to me, saying: 
“You had better open 
it yourself, seeing that 
you know the way.” 

There was a clock 
in the next room, and 
such a silence was 
there in my study 
after that remark that 
I could distinctly hear 
it ticking. “‘Curiously 
unsettled weather,” I 
said. ; 

“Very, he answered. 
“But let me see how 
you get at the works 
of the clock.” 

“The fact is,’’ I said, 
“that I don’t want this 
clock mended; it ticks 
so loudly it disturbs 
me.” 

“Never mind,” 
Summer said, “about 
that. I should hke to have a look 
at its internals, and then we can 
stop it if you want to do so.” 

Summer talked in a light way, 
and I was by no means certain 
whether, once it was set agoing, 
the clock could be stopped so easily 
as he thought, but he was evidently 
determined to get inside. 

“It is a curious little clock,” I 
said to him, “a sort of puzzle, in- 
deed, and it took me ten minutes to 
discover how to open it myself. Sup- 
pose you try to find out the way?” 

“All right,” Summer said, and then he tried 
to remove the glass. 

“The glass doesn’t come off, does it?” he said. 

“Tm not going to tell you,” I replied. 

“Stop a bit,” said Summer, speaking to 
himself; “is it the feet that screw out?” 

It had never struck me to try the feet, but 
I said: “Find out for yourself.” 

I sat watching with more interest than he 
gave me credit for, and very soon he had both 
the feet out; then he unscrewed the ring at the 
top, and then the clock came to pieces. 

‘“T’ve done it,” said Summer. 

“Yes,” I said, “but you have been a long 
time abou® it.” 

Fic examined the clock with a practiced eye, 
and then— 

“It doesn’t seem to me,” 
requiring Ci€tisus.” 

A less cautious man ts an myself would have 
weakly yielded to the con3dence of this asser- 
tion, and so have shown that he did not know 
about clocks. 


he said, ‘‘to be 
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“Oh, yes, it does,”’ I said in a decisive tone. 


“Well,” he said, ‘‘we had better clean it.’ 


“I can’t be bothered cleaning it,” I replied, 


“but, if you like, you can clean it.” 


‘Are they cleaned in the ordinary way, these 


American clocks?” he asked. 
“Well,” I said, “they 
are, and they aren’t.” 
“How should I clean 
it, then?” he asked. 
“Oh, in the ordinary 
way,” I replied. 
Summer proceeded 
to clean it by blowing 
at the wheels, and 
after a time he said, 
“We'll try it now.” 


As I spoke I was leaning against a mantel: 
piece, and I heard the clock beginning 
to make curious sounds. 


He put it together again and then wound it 
up, but it would not go. 

“There is something else wrong with it,” he 
said. 

“We have not cleaned it properly,” 
plained. 

“Clean it yourself,”’ he replied, and flung out 
of the house. 

After he had gone I took up the clock to see 
how he had opened it; to my surprise it started 
to go. I laid it down triumphantly. At last I 
had mended it. When Summer came in an 
hour afterward he exclaimed— 


I ex- 
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“Hullo, it’s going.” 

“Yes,” [said,“I putit to rights after you went 
out.” 

“How did you do it?” he asked. 

“T cleaned it properly,’’ I replied. 

As I spoke I was leaning 
against a mantelpiece, and 
I heard the clock beginning 
to make curious sounds. I 
gave the mantelpiece a 
shove with my elbow, and 
the clock went all right 
again. 

Summer had not noticed. 
He remained in the room 
for half an hour and all that 
time I dared not sit down. 
Had I not gone on shaking 

the mantelpiece the clock 

would have stopped at 
any moment. When he 
oN went at last I fell 

Wi thankfully in a chair, 

by and the clock had 
stopped before he was 
halfway downstairs. 
I shook it and it went 
for five minutes, and 
then stopped. I shook 
it again, and it went 
for two minutes. I 
shook iit, and it went 
for half a minute. I 
shook it, and it did 
not go at all. 

The day was fine, 
and my study window 
stood open. Ina pas- 
sion, I seized hold of 
that clock and flung 
it fiercely out into the 
garden. It struck 
against a tree, and fell 
into a flower bed. 

Then I stood at a 
window sneering at it, 
when suddenly I 
started. I have mentioned 
that it has a very loud tick. 
Surely I heard it ticking. I 
ran into the garden. 

The clock was going again! 
Concealing it beneath my 
coat, I brought it back to the 
study, and since then it has 
gone beautifully. 

Everybody is delighted ex- 
cept Summer, who is naturally 
a little annoyed. 





Y FIRST Buick,” writes 

Mr. C. A. Miller, of Canon 

City, Colorado, ‘‘was a Model 

D-45, which I purchased for 

‘ $1020.00. After driving it for 

nearly two years, covering 

13,000 miles, and, too, with the 

first set of tires still going, I 

sold it for $875.00, the pur- 

chaser continuing some 3,000 

miles more with the same tires. 

Being a Buick lover, I pur- 

chased another Buick, Model 

E-45 for $1425.00. I have driven it almost 

a year, covering over 5,000 miles, and have just 

been offered $1200.00 for it, but it is so free 

from faults that I have not yet decided to take 

the price offered. The greater part of my 

travels were over rocky mountain roads with 

plenty of rocks, crooks and turns. During 

last summer, on one trip, I traveled 200 miles 

in just nine hours, all mountain roads with 
hundreds of: hills and turns. 

“This round trip consisted of covering 700 
miles without any trouble whatever and after 
returning home one of my party caused an 
item to be inserted in our home paper stating 
that I put my car where a burro could not go. 

“Previous to my owning a Buick, { owned 
and had worn out a higher priced car, but I 
must admit that for ease of manipulation, 
reliance, sturdiness, faultlessness, economy, 
power and long life, I find that the Buick beats 
them all. Besides, I find that the Buick sells 
for more second-hand than any other car.” 
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By E. T. STRONG-—General Sales Manager 


OST motorists are proud of the 
external cleanliness of their cars. 
They like to see the fenders and 
bodies well polished and the nickeled 


parts clean and bright. On the other 
hand, many motorists are lax about 
the cleanliness of parts that are not 
exposed to view, simply because they 
assume that such cleanliness does not 
matter. 


But it does matter. 


Good automobile housekeeping de- 
mands cleanliness that is thorough and 
extends to the nooks and corners under 
the hood, around the engine, trans- 
mission, brakes and other working 
parts. 

For such cleanliness has a much 
deeper meaning than the mere satisfac- 
tion of having things clean and attrac- 
tive. It has to do with the life of the 
car and the continued satisfactory 
performance of the car. 


Viewed in this light, the question 
of under-the-hood cleanliness takes on 
a new aspect. 


ROBABLY the most neglected part 

of the average motor car in this 
respect is the drip pan under the en- 
gine. If a little oil is spilled in filling 
the crankcase, few people will stop to 
wipe it up. Down it trickles into the 
drip pan, the first of a series of such 
overflows to happen as long as the car 
is in use. But if some of the oil is 
spilled on the apron, or fender, it is 
industriously wiped off, simply because 
it is exposed to view. 

Now, the purpose of the drip pan is 
not to catch oil and dirt. It is put 
there to protect the engine and other 
working parts from foreign matter that 
could otherwise get in from below. 
When you drive along a country road 
after or during a rain, mud and water 
are splashed up unavoidably on the 
under side of the fenders, body and 
chassis; and if it were not for the drip 
pan, these advance agents of rust and 
abrasion would get into the nooks and 
corners of the frame, settle around 
bolts and nuts and some would sooner 
or later find its way into the working 
parts. 


So the term drip pan is really a mis- 
nomer, because it gives the impression 
that the pan is there to catch oil or 
anything else that might fall into it. 
But such substances should not be 


allowed to collect in the pan, because 
permitting them to do so defeats the 
very purpose for which the pan is 
designed. 

The question naturally arises, What 
harm will it do to let these things 
accumulate? Before we attempt to 
answer the question, let us see what 


-happens. 


FTER the car has been in use for 

several months, considerable oil 
has probably been allowed to drop into 
the pan. At first it spreads out in a 
film over the surface, and in the act 
of driving dust settles upon this film, 
changing it to a sticky, non-drying mud, 
which process continues in spite of the 
drain hole in the bottom of the pan. 


Sometimes it happens that in clean- 
ing under the hood, a rag or a bit of 
waste is dropped into the pan. Instead 
of removing it, the tendency is to let 
it go, with the result that it may be- 
come lodged in the drain hole and stop 
it up entirely, when the excess oil 
would have no outlet, 


Of course, oil itself is a lubricant and 
will not damage any of the working 
parts. But oil mixed with dust and 
foreign matter that is bound to collect 
in it is nothing short of an abrasive 
material and no chances should be taken 
of getting any of it into the crankcase 
or any other part of the mechanism. 
And if the drip pan of a car is permitted 
to be the gathering place for refuse of 
this kind, it might as well be left off the 
car entirely. 


The remedy is simple. The drip 
pan should be cleaned as religiously 
as the rest of the car. Any overflow 
of oil or gasoline should be wiped up 
before it gets a chance to run down into 
the pan. See that the drain hole in the 
pan is not only not stopped up, but has 
no accumulation around it that will 
interfere with the free draining of the 
pan. 


HE design of the pan is such that it 

can be removed for an occasional 
cleaning, and no matter for what pur- 
pose it is removed, it should never be 
replaced without first cleaning it thor- 
oughly. There is nothing more un- 
pleasant to the average person than 
working about under the hood of a car 
where everything is covered with grease 


and dirt. For this reason, many people 


make a practice of cleaning the motor 
off occasionally with gasoline. This 
should never be done—always use kero- 
sene. Then, instead of finishing the job, 
they will let the dirty oil drop into the 
pan and stay there. A few minutes 
longer would suffice to rinse out the 
pan as well. But you can look under 
the hood of many cars and find the 
accumulation of oil and dust so thick 
that it is impossible to touch any part 





without soiling the hands or clothing, 
in spite of the fact that the exterior of 
the car is clean and inviting. 

The best way, and the easiest way 
to keep the drip pan and all other parts 
under the hood clean is to be regular 
about it. Don’t wait lot of 
foreign substance to gather and then 
make one job of it. But whenever the 
car is lubricated or washed, see to it 
that a little interior cleaning is done as 
well. Don’t permit overflows of oil to 
go unnoticed. The car owner who buys 
his supplies at a filling station should 
see to it that the attendant wipes up 
any oil that he may spill, and if this 
practice is followed regularly there will 
be no chance for the collection of such 
refuse in the drip pan. 


for a 


AS stated above, the pan may be 
removed for cleaning if it has been 
allowed to go for a considerable time 
without attention. A stiff brushdipped 
in kerosene oil will remove the grease 
and dirt quickly if it is not too thick. 
If it is, first scrape off the thickest part 
with a piece of wood or some conveni- 
ent instrument and then apply the kero- 
sene with the brush. While the pan is 
off, it is well to go over the motor in 
the same way, at the same time clean- 
ing the corners around the frame, ete. 
In this way the owner is assured of 
perfect cleanliness that is not in any 
sense a detail, but is really important 
in the everyday service of his car and 
makes it that much more fire proof. 
Not enough emphasis has been laid 
on the question of keeping the automo- 
bile clean, and we can’t help thinking, 
in this connection, of the old retired 
sailor who used to tidy up his cabin 
by sweeping the dust behind the door. 
When the pile got big enough he would 
gather it up in a dust pan and throw it 
out. This method suited him all right, 
but it wasn’t considered very good 
housekeeping. And it isn’t good auto- 
mobile housekeeping, either. 
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Before the ignition apparatus was assembled on the Liberty 

| motors, it was given a number of tests to see that everything 

was in perfect working order. This view shows one of the 
specially designed electrical devices for the purpose 


This is another device for testing Liberty motor 
ignition apparatus. Note the twenty-four small 
electric light bulbs which light in turn to show 





T must again be emphasized 
that all operations in connec- 
tion with the building of 
Liberty motors were assecret as 
they were thorough. All manu- 
facturing departments were 
screened off, the employees fur- 
nished with special passes and 
extra watchmen stationed at the 
entrances and exits to see that 
none but the proper persons could 
gain admittance. The ordinary 
Buick passes were not recognized 
in the aircraft departments. 
As the motors grew to comple- 


tion, the necessity for secrecy 
srew greater, and this need, 


coupled with the fact that the 
proper testing of Liberty motors 
required a great deal of space and 
much special equipment, made 
it necessary to build a separate 
test field for this work. 

The Liberty Motor test field is 
690 feet long and 675 feet wide. 

The entire field is surrounded 
by a tight board fence six feet high, above 
which are three rows of double strand barbed 
wire. One hundred watt electric lamps of 
the hood design are placed above this fence 
about two hundred feet apart. At 
corner of the field and raised above the fence 
are small guardhouses, in which armed watch- 
men were stationed. A watchman’s house is 
also located at the employees’ entrance and 
another at the opening where the railroad spur 
enters the field. 

The main building is 590 feet long and 124 
feet wide. The railroad track runs beside this 
building, convenient to the loading dock, which 
is 12feetwide and covered. This building contains 
both government and factory offices, as well as 
allnecessary working conveniences, suchas stock 
rooms, electrical installation room, bays, etc. 

Two rows of test tunnels are located west of 
the main building, twenty-four 
tunnels in all, complete with 
observers’ rooms and piped for 
gasoline, oil and water. Each 
tunnel is 12 feet wide, 22 feet 
long and 12 feet high, with an 
engine stand that supports the 
sngine five feet above the floor, 
ten feet from the front of the 
tunnel. A chain fall on a track 
is used for lifting the engine up 
and down. <A mirror properly 
mounted gives the observer full 
view of both sides of the motor 
at once, and two 100 watt electric 
lights furnish illumination. 

In the observer’s room is an 
instrument board containing the 


each 





for their first test runs. 
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The strength of three men was required to crank the big 
Valve-in-Head Liberty motors when placed on the block 
This picture shows a Buick-built 


Liberty motor on the stand ready for the 
‘*‘manufacturer’s run’? 


central switches, each controlling one distribu- 
tor on the engine. The board also carries an 
ammeter, clock, oil and gasoline pressure gauges, 
oil outlet, water inlet and water outlet, tem- 
perature gauges and a tachometer. To the 
right of the board is a water by-pass valve, 
controlling the temperature of the water. 
There are also two two-gallon tanks, one for 
testing gasoline consumption and the other 
for oil. All oil entering the engine must 
pass through this tank. Both tanks have 
graduated gauge glasses. 

East of the tunnels is a box containing a 
registering thermograph and barograph. 

West of the first row of tunnels on a sixty 
foot tower is a 25,000-gallon water supply tank, 
with a water pump to the south. The pump 
house contains a pump capable of delivering 
2,000 gallons of water per minute from the well 


“*She’s off!’ 
test run of two hours, after which the govern- 
ment observers took charge 


Buick observers supervised the first 








the distribution of current 


to the storage tank. From the 
tank it is piped to the tunnels 
for cooling the motors and to the 
different parts of the field for fire 
protection. 

The pump house also contains 
an automatic rotary pump which 
forces oil from the 1800 gallon 
supply tank to the tunnels 
through a 4-inch pipe under ap- 
proximately 30 pounds pressure. 

South of the pump house are 
three 10,000-gallon gasoline stor- 
age tanks. From these tanks 
the gasoline is pumped to the 
second story of the oil house and 
is fed by gravity to the tunnel 
operating rooms under 3% 
pounds pressure. 

West of the new addition to 
the main building are 26 tunnels 
and a wash house, built to take 
care of the Liberty 8-cylinder 
motors. 

East of the main building is a 
boiler house, 28 x 50 feet, con- 
taining a boiler and an air compressor, the 
latter delivering air at 70 pounds pressure 
to all parts of the field and shop. The steam 
is used for heating and for cooking purposes 
in the restaurant. An addition 50 feet square 
to the bojler house was in course of construc- 
tion when the armistice was signed. 

South of the boiler house is a small house 
containing a rotary pump for pumping the 
gasoline from the tank cars to the storage 
tanks. 

The restaurant is 50 feet wide and 92 feet 
long, with a dining room capable of seating 300 
persons. All buildings are approached by 
concrete walks. 

From this description it will be seen that 
every convenience and facility was provided 
for the rigid tests given to Liberty motors. 
The scientific apparatus installed was all of the 
highest order and enabled a per- 
fect check to be obtained upon 
the performance and power of 
every motor built. 

The motors were built up com- 
plete in the assembly department 
with the exception of the ignition 
apparatus and synchronizer. 
After they passed the final in- 
spection, they were placed on 
motor trucks, carried to the test 
field and lifted by means of chain 


falls to specially constructed 
stands for inspection. These 


stands were made of angle iron 
and fitted with a device operated 
by a hand crank so that one man 
could easily turn the big motors 
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to any desired position for inspection. After 
inspection, the motors were run to the igni 
tion room on electric floor trucks with 
elevating crane attachments. 

Some very ingenious apparatus was used 
in checking and timing the ignition appar- 
atus, and as soon as the electrical work was 
finished and checked, the motors were taken 
to the test sheds. 

A good idea of the thoroughness of the 
tests given is obtained from the description 
of the equipment given at the beginning 
of this article. As soon as the motors were 
mounted on the stands in the “tunnels,” 
club type propellers carefully calibrated 
were attached. The object of this was to 
accurately determine the horsepower of each 
individual motor. ‘The tunnels were uni- 
form in size and shape to control the volume 
of air from the propellers, and the resistance 
of the propeller as it revolved at any given 
rate of speed was so perfectly gauged that 
the horsepower could be figured out with 
certainty. 

The tests themselves were very spectacu- 
lar. It required the strength of three men 
to crank the motors by means of the pro- 
peller blades, and as the motors were run 
without mufflers of any kind the roar of the 
twelve big cylinders was almost deafening. 
At a distance of two or three hundred feet 
from the tunnels the rush of air from the 
propellers was tremendous and made the 
spectator either remove or hold tightly to 
his hat. The big chains hanging from the 
chain falls were whipped about in the wind 


The lower picture shows the arrangement of the testing ‘‘tunnelts,’’ 
together with the location of the observers’ rooms. The 
insert shows the interior of an observer’s room 
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The ‘‘tear-:down’”’ floor. In the immediate foreground is a disassembling 
‘‘bay,’’ with specially arranged racks and benches for 
holding the parts during inspection 


endurance run, they were again buiit 
up by skilled mechanics 


like so many pieces of clotheslines and it was found necessary to sod 
the ground in front of the tunnels to keep dust and sand from being floor and completely disassembled. 
sucked into them. Ub SS. ee Lo See ee eee a i 

The first test - ¢ 
was known as the 
manufacturer’s 
run. It lasted for 
two hours and was 
conducted under 
the supervision of 
the Buick observ- 
ers. When this 
test had been 
satisfactorily com- 
pleted, it was im- 
mediately followed 
by a two-hour en- 
durance test, 
supervised by the 
government ob- 
servers. 

After the en- 
durance run the 
engines were taken 
to the washroom 
and washed with 
gasoline applied 
under pressure. 
Returning to the 
ignition room, the 


If any vital parts 





Here is an all: American airplane, from fuselage to tires. This airplane 
is equipped with a Buick-built Liberty motor and was driven from Detroit 
to Flint to show the Buick motor builders the practical applica- 
tion of their work in winning the war 
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Afterthe motors were torn down, following the first government 


ignition apparatus was removed and the engines taken to the tear-down 


required replacing 
the motors were 
given a two-hour 
re-test, after 
which they were 
again torn down 
and inspected. 
When no re-test 
was necessary, the 
motors were built 
up, inspected and 
given a final test 
of one hour. They 
were then washed 
again, given a 
minute inspection 
and when found 
O.K. were marked 
with a govern- 
ment inspection 
stamp. A United 
States Signal 
Corps number was 
then given 
motor, at 
time they became 
the property of 
the United States 
Government. 


each 


which 

















—=1XPERIENCED motorists form the vast 
4 majority of Buick purchasers, and investi- 
gation shows that their selection 1s almost 
invariably made because the Buick car 7 
meets their ideas as to mechanical design and serviceability. 
So, as a general rule, Buick cars are bought rather than sold, | 
the purchaser making his selection from among the six | 
different body types, each fitted with the same Buick | 


Valve-in-Head motor and mechanical features. 
































AMONG the open models, the Buick three- 

“\. and five-passenger cars make a wide ap- 
peal because they fulfill the requirements of a 
large majority of people, both for business 
and family use. These cars, in addition to having surplus 
power, endurance and capacity for service, are fitted with 
every convenience for both passengers and driver and 
may be operated with perfect satisfaction by both men 
and women drivers in all climates. 
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Gard W. Twaddle, M. D., Auburn 
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OWN EAST, when folk speak of 

the “Twin Cities,” they mean 
Auburn and Lewiston, Maine. There 
is considerable rivalry between these 
two bustling communities, but they 
are of one mind on the subject of 
motor cars. For example, the physi- 
cians there are almost unanimously in 
favor of Buick cars for professional 
and family use. An interesting point 
in connection with the thirteen Twin 
City physicians pictured here is the 
fact that among them they own 27 
cars, varying in type from open Road- 
sters to seven-passenger Sedans. This 
illustrates graphically the versatility 
of Buick cars in meeting the require- 

ments of medical men every day, 
year in and year out. 
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Cleaning the Drip Pan 


HE drip pan under the engine is held in 
place by four springs with hooks attached, 
and before removing the pan for the first 
time it is well to examine the position the pan 
occupies so you will know how to proceed in 
replacing it. Note that the forward part of the 
pan rests on the forward cross member of the 
frame. 


To remove the pan, loosen the hooks on the 
springs on one side of the pan only. Press in 
firmly on the side of the pan until the groove 
on that side of the pan clears the lower flange 


TUTTLE LOL 


BUICKS GIVE 


A Letter From France 
Blois, France, Jan. 8, 1919. 


Buick Motor Car Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

Am taking the liberty of writing you, but 
feel like I was writing to some of my personal 
friends, as I have driven Buicks ranging from 
the old Model ten, on up to the latest thing 
until I left, and knowing that nobody can do 
that without feeling as I do, and wishing to say 
that I think that the little Six forty-five is as 
far ahead of anything within five hundred or a 
thousand dollars of the same price, as there is 
in daylight and dark. 

I am not writing you with a month’s expe- 
rience, but with seven years, and will say in that 
time I have had experience with every Amer- 
ican make of car on the market, and since | 
have been over here have had quite a little 
with European makes. 

But, the real cause for this letter is, I started 
down town today and as I passed the market, I 
heard an engine running with a cut-out open 
and I said to the Corporal with me, “‘Say, that 
sounds like a Buick to me.” On going around 
to where it was, there stood a little twenty-five 
and on examination it proved to be a 1912 
Model. To say I was surprised wouldn’t 
express it at all. 

So I just blowed his Klaxon until the French- 
man showed up who owned it and proceeded 
to jabber with him, etc., and found out that he 
has had the car about two years and was out 
for real expenses about twenty francs or about 
four dollars in real money, and on top of that 
he wouldn’t sell it for sale price. 

He expressed himself as being very proud of 
his ““Bu-eeck’’ as he called it and said he was 
going to get one of the Sixes as soon as possible. 

Knowing that it isn’t necessary to wish you 
a prosperous year, will close with best regards. 

SERGEANT Owen GRILLS, 

P. W. E. 93., A. P. O. 726, American E. F. 

Would like very much to get one of the Buick 
3ulletins and specifications on that new Six if 
possible and convenient. 


Buick a Good Investment 


Mr. R. L. Johnson, of Holyoke, Colorado, 
writes as follows: “I am not on your mail- 
ing list for the Buick Bulletin but just finished 
reading the January issue sent my brother. 
I enjoy the magazine very much but wish to 
ask you something of interest to me. 

“T owned one of your light Buick Sixes last 
summer and drove it over sixty-two hundred 
miles in about three months and received the 
best possible service, which the following will 
prove. 

“T made as high as the number of miles from 
Fort Collins, Colorado, to Pueblo, Colorado, 
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of the frame channel, and then pull down on 
the pan. This will free that side of the pan. 
Then loosen the hooks on the other side of the 
pan and pull down and back on the pan, which 
will remove it entirely from the car. 

A liberal supply of kerosene oil should be on 
hand for use in cleaning the pan, and a stiff 
brush, rags or other suitable material. If the 
coating on the pan is fairly thin, a little rubbing 
with the kerosene oil will remove it. If there 
is much of an ac umulation, it may be better 
to scrape it out before applying the oil. After 
cleaning, wipe the pan well with a cloth or 
waste, inside and out, and replace. 





kverybody knows 
V alve-in-Head 
means Buick 











in one day, so if you will look up on the road 
map how far it is, you will know that I did 
pretty good driving in about ten hours, but I 
made over fifty-four hundred miles before I had 
any one of the tires off. I drove through mud 
and over several of the mountain park roads 
while I owned the car and never had any 
trouble at all. 


“Now the point I want to make is that I 
received perfect satisfaction from it and to 
prove the same I only paid $1400.00 besides 
about $75.00 in extras and sold it in the last 
of September for $1500.00.” 


Has Owned Four Buicks 


“T read your Buick Bulletin every month,”’ 
writes Mr. J. D. Furtick, Jr., of Rienzi, 
Mississippi, “and as I have owned four different 
models of the Buick Car, I think it is time for 
me to tell you what I think of the Buick Car. 
I think they are the best on the market for the 
price, as I have owned seven different kinds 
of Cars beside the Buick, in the last seven 
years. My last car was a Buick 6-D-45 and I 
have made it do what other cars failed to 
accomplish. JI can get 18 miles to the gallon 
over most any kind of road. I claim to be 
some driver myself, and I believe when I get 
in a car, I can tell in a little while what it is. 

“You sure have it right when you said, 
‘When better automobiles are built, Buick will 
build them.’ So, if any time you have anyone 
in doubt about the Buick car, send them to me, 
as I have the facts about it. 

“T could tell you about some extra big trips 
I have taken, but it will take up too much 
time for you to read, so as long as you make the 
Buick Car, please send me the Bulletin, and I 
will be ready before long for one of your new 
1919 Buick Cars, as I have just sold my 1918 
Cars 
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To put the pan back in position, raise the 
front end of the pan and press in on the sides 
in order to let the top part of the grooves slip 
by the lower flanges of the frame channels on 
either side. Then push the pan toward the 
front of the car until the front end rests on the 
cross member of the frame. Next press in on 
both sides of the pan toward the rear and push 
up until it snaps into place, with the flanges 
of the frame channels fitting in the grooves all 
along on both sides. Then snap the spring 
hooks in place. The purpose of the springs 
is to keep a constant tension on the pan to 
hold it in the proper position. 
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SATISFACTION 


Buick the Best Family Car 


“IT am receiving a copy of the Buick Bulletin 
every month,” writes Mr. Fred S. Bryant, 
of Watertown, New York, ‘“‘and enjoy reading 
it very much, and I don’t think many Buick 
owners have much on me. I purchased my 
light Six in July, 1916, and have driven it 
9,000 miles on the same tires and spark plugs 
that came with the car. I am getting from 18 
to 20 miles on a gallon of gasoline on good 
roads. My repair bill has also been very light, 
carbon burning once, and valves ground once 
and since then I have always ground my own 
valves, which is a very simple job. 

“On one trip from Watertown to Utica, to 
Rome, and return, a distance of 205 miles was 
made on 10 gallons of gasoline. 


“I am a locomotive engineer and not being 
at home much of the time, my son or daughter 
can handle the car as easily and as well as I 
can. I also think I was the cause of the dealer 
selling three more Buick cars to railroad men. 
I will always have a good word to say of the 
Buick, for I think it is the best car in the market 
for a family car.” 


“The Best Auto in Town’’ 
Slatersville, R. I., Jan. 15, 1919. 


Buick Motor Co., 
Flint, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 


I have been the owner and booster of Bu- 
ick cars for the past seven years. My first 
car, a Model 10, I bought in 1911 and ran it 
five years without a mishap. Two years ago 
I bought a Model D-4-35 which I have used 
nearly every day since and has never made a 
skip, which everyone thinks is wonderful and 
all think I have the best acting auto in town. 
It’s always on the job and ready. I do all my 
business, delivering poultry and eggs and farm 
products with it. The Buick is the only 
machine I ever owned or ever expect to own. 


E. O. Cornrortu 


P.S. I thank you for the Buick Bulletin which 

I receive regularly. I look for it as much as 
for any of my monthly papers. 

EB, 0. Gi 


Perfect Satisfaction 


Mr. Albion Felker, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
writes: “‘I wish to say that I am still using my 
1916 Buick car which was my original purchase 
from your company, and after having run the 
car about 16,000 miles it is in excellent condi- 
tion. I have never been obliged to spend any 
money for new parts and have gotten an aver- 
age of 18 miles to the gallon on gasoline. As 
soon as I am in the market for a new car it will 
certainly be a Buick as my car has given me 
perfect satisfaction.” 
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OMAN is rap- 
idly coming to 

: the fore in the 
purchasing of motor cars, 
and it is literally true that comparatively few 
motor car sales are now made in which a woman 
does not have a considerable amount of 
influence. 

This fact was recognized some years ago, as 
veteran motor car dealers know, but at that 
time woman’s interest in cars seemed to be 
centered chiefly in the closed models. 

And when she did express her opinion 
concerning one of the open models, it was 
usually along the lines of appearance, finish 
and refinements. 

For this reason, there was a general impres- 
sion in the industry that women were inclined 
to take the mechanical features of a motor car 
for granted, and the first move of the salesman 
was to hand the woman buyer into the tonneau, 
invite her to be seated and call her attention to 
the comfort, roominess and luxury there. 

. But since that time women have learned to 
drive—not merely a few here and there, but in 
great numbers. A great many women have 
cars for their own exclusive use. Others share 
a car with one or more other members of the 
family. And as a result of their driving, 
women have been drawn more intimately in 
touch with the mysterious forces and mechan- 
ism that give life and action to the motor car, 
and today their interest in the mechanical side 
of the automobile is great. 

True, women are still very much taken up 
with beauty, and convenience, and comfort. 
For that matter, so are the male motorists. 
These are features that the motor car pur- 
chaser of today has a right to expect, partic- 
ularly among the better makes of cars. But 
the salesman can no longer expect to sell a 
motor car to a woman driver without first 
satisfying her as to the performance and oper- 
ation of the various mechanical units. 

The change is logical, when it is analyzed. 
For after all, the woman driver in many cases 
has had sufficient experience to know that 
motoring enjoyment depends to a great extent 
upon the right kind of mechanical equipment, 
and she also knows that design and manufac- 
ture have a great deal to do with maintenance 
cost. 
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Ina letter just received, Mrs.Charlotte Volkmann, of Boston, writes: ‘‘Herewith is a picture of my 
fifth Buick. The car is giving fine service and is doing eighteen miles to a gallon of gasoline. 
It has been running all fall and winter in War and Epidemic relief service. 

My next car will undoubtedly be another Buick.’’ 


Gasoline being the biggest individual item of 
expense, the woman has been led to inquire 
why it is that some cars give big gasoline mile- 
age, while others of about the same size and 
weight simply devour fuel. And she _ has 
found the answer in the design and construc- 
tion of the most complicated mechanism of 
all—the motor. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat engines. 
In other words, they derive their power by 
converting the fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of the heated gases 
resulting from each explosion in the cylinders 
that supplies the impulses necessary to run the 
motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. In engineering terms, 
this principle is known as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, which 
in turn is cooled by the radiator on the front 
of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water-jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 
pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases both inlet and 
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exhaust valves form a 
part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat 
is greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is necessary to water-jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water-jacketed 
In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on each 
side of the cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust valve. These 
pockets also are water-jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves loca- 
ted in the head of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water-jacketed, it follows that 
the Valve-in-Head type affords the minimum 
of water-jacketed space that is possible to be 
secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water-jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the big valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, in- 
stead of being forced around corners and down- 
ward through a much larger chamber, as in 
the L-head and T-head types. And the com- 
bustion during each working stroke is more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the mixture 
is purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
type of motor, a quicker ignition of the charge 
and a smaller loss of heat through the water- 
jackets. The sum of these advantages in 
design is more power with less gasoline con- 
sumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added 
in the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the design 
consistently every season throughout that 
period. 
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HE Nebraska Buick Auto 

Company, of Omaha, has grown 

so rapidly during the past ten 
years that it is now reputed to be 
the largest automotive distributing 
organization in the United States. 
A large new building has just been 
erected by the Nebraska Buick Auto 
Company at 19th and Howard 
streets, Omaha, with a frontage of 
88 feet on 19th street and 136 feet 
on Howard street. 

The building is four stories high, 
with a full basement. The display 
room on the first floor is devoted 
entirely to Buick cars, and is 85 feet in width 
and about one-half block long. Large plate 
glass windows along both street fronts flood 
the entire room with light, so that only on 
dark, cloudy days is artificial light necessary 
in the display room. The floor and wains- 
coting are of vitrified gray granite tiles with 
borders. All partitions are of 
brown mahogany and plate glass. 

Semi-direct lighting effects are obtained by 
the use of twenty ceiling fixtures of special 
design, made of cast ornamental bronze and 
suspending opaque bowls. The walls and 
ceiling are done in ivory enamel to assist in 
reflecting the light. 


ornamental 
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The service repair shop is located on the 
fourth floor and is equipped with the most 
modern machinery throughout. Twelve large 
benches are arranged in front of the windows 
to give plenty of light for the workmen, and 
the machines are conveniently arranged in the 
most accessible manner. Shower baths and 
wash rooms are also provided for the men and 
every effort has been made to make their work- 
ing conditions all that could be desired. The 
ceiling is 19 feet high and the room is venti- 
lated by means of Fenestra sashes and revolving 
vents at the roof. 

The parts department is located at the rear 
of the first floor and connects with the upper 
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floors by means of a dumb waiter. 
The stock is kept in an orderly 
manner in large steel bins. 

There are two elevators — one 
for passengers and one for cars. 
Both are of the push button control 
type and of steel construction. The 
automobile elevator has a platform 
11 feet 4 inches by 27 feet 9 inches 
and is capable of lifting a load of 
10,000 pounds. It is of the auto- 
matic leveling type, being auto- 
matically maintained level with 
the floor at the various landings 
without attention on the part 
of the operator. 

The building itself is of reinforced concrete 
construction of the flat slab type to allow the 
maximum ceiling heights, as no beams or 
girders drop from the ceiling in this type of 
loor construction. 

The exterior design is classic, with a modern 
French tone throughout. The three street 
fronts are finished with a pink granite base, 
varying with the street slopes from three to 
fifteen feet in height. 

Above this base the piers and main cornice 
are of egg-shell finish—terra cotta in ivory 
color, with ornamental spandrel and cornice 
panels of peacock blue. 
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he increased use of Buick closed models in rural communities 
during the past few seasons is the result of wider familiarity with the 
capacity of these cars for meeting the requirements of rural service. 


Buick closed cars today, without sacri- try road as on a smoothly paved street, 
ficing one whit of their luxury or com- and as appropriate for cross country 
fort, are as much at home on a coun- driving as for strictly social purposes. 


In three distinct types —four, five and seven passenger capacity 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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The Butck-built Front Axle 


is as strong as correct design, good material and careful manufacture can make it. 


Drop forged in a single piece from bar steel of 
special formula, it is strong enough to bear the 
weight of a truck, and pyrometer controlled 
heat treatment gives it a steel structure of re- 
markable toughness and uniformity. 

This axle is designed by Buick engineers, forged 
and built complete in the Buick factory, directly 


under the supervision of the men whose repu- 
tations depend upon its serviceability. From 
its I-beam section to its drop forged steering 
connections, every detail is worked out to 
perfection. The Buick front axle is typical of 
the perfectly controlled quality that gives 
Buick cars their unusual capacity for service. 


The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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“And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 





That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 






A home and a country should leave us no more? 






Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ polution. 






No refuge could save the hireling and slave 






From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 






And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 
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T one time,” said Hildred, “I was as skep- 
tical and contemptuous as you are 
about these occult matters. Today I 

call myself open-minded.” 

“But, my dear man!” 

“Yes, I know,”’ he laughed, “It is a hoary 
superstition. But nearly all of us are super- 
stitious in one way or another; and every now 
and then a fellow is pulled up short by an 
experience that makes him a trifle less positive 
about things on which he fancied there could 
be no two opinions. I had a curious adventure 
when I first came to London some winters ago 
which has often made me wonder whether the 
scientific mind has not sacrificed more than it 
need have done to the prejudices of material- 
ism. Of course, I came up 
to the big city with all the 
delusions and confidences of 
the ambitious young man. 
Fortunately, I had more 
than the traditional half- 
crown in my pocket, and 
something more marketable 
than the usual volume of 
poems. 

“I found ‘diggins’ in a 
delightful northern suburb, 
among woods that were 
merged in leagues of forest 
when Shakespeare lived. 
My particular street ran 
along the crest of a ridge 
which dipped down to old 
farms; and a crossroad from 
the open fields led to a 
bridge over the railway. 
Lord, how I used to stand 
on that bridge at night in 
buoyant self-reliance. 

‘*The steel rails raced in 








By William Canton 


wanted but the shepherds and the angels. I 
went down to the bridge. The lights at the 
gates of Babylon sparkled with a frosty clearness 
which I took for a good omen, and that pleasant 
impression was completed by the sound of 











“Tt was plain ata 





tune. 


As it was, I wished him goodnight and 
better luck. 

‘May you, too, sir, be lucky,’ he rejoined, 
with a singularly catching smile. 

“By an odd chance, my luck far outran the 


dreams even of youthful ambition. My novel 
was accepted by an enterprising publisher, who 
urged me to begin at once on another book. I 
worked out a drama that I had in the rough 
and started on a new story, the scene of which 
was laid in the summer woods around me. 
When I dropped the last of my revises into the 
post late on Midsummer Eve, I felt the ex- 
altation of a brilliant future opening before 


me. It was a lovely June night, and I set 
out for my usual stroll to the bridge. Bats 


were flitting, and warm 
after-glow lingered on the 
horizon in the north and 
west. On such a_ night, 
when the woods were all 
forest, the girls of long ago 
bathed in the dewy flax 
before the fires of St. John 
were lit upon the hill-tops, 
and fiery wheels were sent 
rolling down to the brook 
for good fortune. Slowly 
the music of a violin re- 
called the incident of the 
snowy night before Christ- 
mas. The minstrel had 
long since passed out of my 
thoughts; but the familiar 
Cavatina assured me that 
this was my poor gentle- 
man some time before I 
could see his face. 

““*Good evening,’ I said; 
‘itis months since I saw you 
last. You do not appear 
to come this often.’ 





straight gleaming lines into 
the darkness, and beyond it 


glance that this was way 
no ordinary street 


p No, he replied he did not 
minstrel’’ 


into a blaze of lights that 
clustered thickest about the 
green and red signal lamps 
and were scattered in bright sparklings over 
an invisible hillside. Beyond those hills lay 
Babylon the Golden, with a dusky radiance 
smouldering over it in the clouds. I thought 
of Simeon the Stylite looking down from his 
pillar on the dancing girls and_torchlight 
revels of —Damascus, was it?” 

“Of Antioch, perhaps.” 

“Make it Antioch. It’s all one. I thought, 
too, of Blucher on his visit after Waterloo, and 
his mot: ‘What a capital to plunder!’ Lon- 
don in those days was a splendid loot, I fancied, 
awaiting conquest. It was on the shortest day 


of the year that I finished my novel. It had 
snowed from dawn till dark with the quiet 
persistence of an old-fashioned winter. When 


I went out at night for a turn after supper the 
full moon was shining, and the village was like 
a gigantic Christmas-card. The half-timbered 
farm and its huge barn were hooded with snow, 
and the wide fields, marked black on white 
with the shadows of trees and hedgerows, 





Raffa Cavatina which a street fiddler had 
struck up under a lamp at the end of the bridge. 
My hand slipped into my pocket at the sight 
of this poor devil playing in the snow. 

“It’s acold night for your calling,’ I said, 
as I put a small coin into his hand. 

*“*Thank you, sir; it is sharp,’ he said, ‘but 
not unseasonable.’ 

“TI told him I should have thought he had 
chosen rather a lonely spot for music, but he 
observed that while it was far away from the 
noise and bustle of the streets, a fair number of 
well-to-do people passed to and from the sta- 
tion. 

“It was plain at a glance that this was no 
ordinary street minstrel. The refined, clear- 
cut face, the bearing and speech of the violinist, 
were those of a gentleman slightly over middle 
age who had fallen upon evil times and who 
was adapting his manner to his circumstances. 
Had it not been an impertinence, I should have 
liked to draw from him the story of his misfor- 


come often; but it had been 
his custom to come once in 
the summer and once in 
I expressed the hope that he had 
Yes, he thanked me, he 


the winter. 
done well elsewhere. 
had been fortunate. 

**And you, sir, if I may venture to ask?’ 
‘Oh, better than I ever hoped,’ I answered 
gaily as I offered him an unusually large coin. 

* ‘Believe me, sir,’ he said hastily—and I saw 
the color rise in his face, ‘I didn’t mean (kat. 

**T am sure you did not,’ I said heartily, 
‘but luck came my way after your good wishes, 
and I am glad to be of some little service to you.’ 

“You are very good, sir,’ he rejoined. Once 
again I bade him goodnight, without coming 
nearer to the curious story which, I felt certain, 
explained his wandering life. ‘Perhaps we 
shall meet again in the winter.’ 

“It will be a pleasure, sir,’ raising his hat 
with the suggestive grace of a more prosperous 
condition. 

“The next six months was the most trying 
period in my life. My novel had scarcely been 
issued when my publisher failed through the 
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dishonesty of his cashier, and the supplies on 
which I counted from that quarter were cut 
off. My play was returned with a complimen- 
tary note and an intimation that I had been 
forestalled by a distinguished dramatist whose 
new work was laid upon the lines of the fine old 
legend which I had treated. As the legend was 
my own invention, it was some satisfaction to 
reply that I should await the result and might 
feel called upon to challenge the dramatist’s 
mediaeval sources. Nothing I attempted 
seemed to prosper, and as the year drew to a 
close I discovered that London with its millions 
could be the loneliest and most inhuman place 
in the universe. 

“The shortest day of the year found me 
in a savage mood .and furious with my fate. 
It was a mild, damp, de- 
pressing night, and I 
laughed bitterly as I 
thought of the glitter- 
ing gates of Babylon. I 
had the sense to recognize 
that much of my chagrin 
was due to disappointed 
vanity and impatience; 
youth, strength and health 
were all in my favor; and, 
in any case, I had better ( 
cause for cheerfulness than | 
my street minstrel. At id 
the moment I thought of 4 
him I became aware of 
three figures struggling 
under the lamp on the 
bridge. There was a cry 
for help, and I sprang for- 
ward with a fierce joy that 
here was something I could 
wreak my vexation upon. 
The ruffians fled at the 
sound of my footsteps, and 
though one felt the weight 
of my stick, both escaped. 

“The musician, for it was 
he, was shaken, but un- 
injured. “Not a service- 
able weapon,’ he said, 
showing me his shattered 
violin, and dropping it over 
the ridge onto the embank- 
ment; ‘let me thank you 
for your ready help. I 
was taken by surprise, or 
I should have given a bet- 
ter account of myself.’ 

“T scarcely knew how it 
happened, but in the ex- 
citement of the moment 
every trace of the street 
minstrel had disappeared; 
I was speaking to a kindly 
English gentleman, and 
within a few minutes, as I 
accompanied him to the railway station, I haa 
confided to him all that had occurred to me 
during the year. Before we parted he gave 
me his name and desired me to call upon him 
the next day at an address in Westminster. 

“*T am anxious to know you better,’ he said. 
‘I think your affairs in skillful hands might be 
pulled into shape. And I owe you an explana- 
tion of my appearance here in the guise of a 
street fiddler.’ 

“T discovered that my musician was the big 
engineering contractor, John Everard. To 
him I think I owe everything. At the outset 
he insisted on being my banker, till my own 
ship came home. He has saved my book from 
the wreck of bankruptcy. More wonderful 


ange pee LeRoy 


still, he succeeded in having my play staged. 
I have never looked back since. 

“One evening in spring, he took me into his 
study after dinner, and when our pipeshad been 
lit, he loosened a thin gold chain from his neck 
and passed it over to me. 


‘I want you to look 
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at this, Hildred; what do you make of it?’ 
At the end of the chain there was a small green 
pebble enclosed in a little case of silver filigree 
which almost concealed various characters or 
symbols finely engraved upon it. ‘Unless it is 
acharm or talisman,’ I replied—‘and I make the 
guess because you are wearing it—I have no 
notion of what it may be.’ 

“Tt is a talisman, a lucky stone,’ said 
Everard. ‘When I was traveling twenty years 
ago in India I fell in with an old Buddhist 
priest and was able to render him material 
service. I slept one night in his old pagoda 


among the crumbling images which had been 
the offerings of forgotten generations, and the 
next day the old man gave me the stone as a 
parting gift. 


So long as I wore it, he said, no 





“‘T want you to look at this, Hildred; 
what do you make of it???’ 


serious mischief could befall me and I should 
prosper in all I undertook. He warned me, 
however, that abnormal good fortune always 
ended in disaster unless means were taken to 
avert it. 

““*T was incredulous, of course, but by some 
odd chance I had a marvelous run of luck. In 
all sorts of risks and dangers I bore a really 
charmed life, and everything I touched turned 
to success. ‘That was all right andjollyenough, 
but at last my unfailing luck grew so uncanny 
that it really frightened me. Do you remember 
that creepy story of Herodus about Poly- 
crates? His best friend was scared away by his 
eerie good fortune, and in the end he perished 
on the cross. Time and again I was tempted 
to drop the green stone into the sea, and take 
my chances like other men—but I didn’t. 

“*Well, I cast about for some means to stave 
off calamity. Frankly, Hildred, the dread of 
the green stone made me a better and more 
kindly fellow than ever I should have been 
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July 


without it. But moderation and decent living 
and generosity hardly seemed a_ sufficient 
propitiation of the unknown powers that ap- 
peared to be watching me. This must all 
seem craziness to you, but to me it was a real 
and dreadful necessity. 

“Tt is curious,’ he went on, ‘what casual 
trifles influence us. Glancing over the papers 
one day I noticed a passage in a review of 
Asolando, in which Browning describes how 
the Emperor Augustus, at the height of his 
power, spent one day in the year disguised as a 
beggar in the streets of Rome. That was the 
beginning of my street fiddling. You may well 
look amazed. But even as a beggar MY luck 
pursued me, and I saw that if I was to touch 
poverty twice a year and live on what charity 
gave me, I must go out 
without my talisman. You 
can’t guess the struggle I 
went through to do that. 
Until that moment I had 
never realized how thor- 
oughly I had passed into 
slavery of an unknown 
power. Still I did suc- 
ceed in laying myself 
bare to misfortune and 
taking my human chances. 
So far, nothing worse than 
you know has happened 
to me.’ 

“He stopped abruptly; 
then, after a long pause, 
“What would you do?’ 
he asked. 

“Tf I may speak 
frankly,’ I replied, ‘you 
have put the answer into 
my mouth. I suppose 
there is no use trying to 
convince you that the 
luck of the stone is all an 
illusion.’ 

‘““None whatever,’ he 
said. 

“Do you not think, 
then, that safety from risk 
and the best fortune in 
the world are too dearly 
bought if they enslave a 
man to unknown powers?’ 


‘““He nodded silently. 

“*Then, why hesitate?’ 

““My dear friend, you 
don’t know what the word 
fear means.’ 


“What more have you 
to fear than the worst that 
can befall any of us? 
You ask what I would 
do. I would smash this 
devilish little thing into 
powder and drop it into the fire.’ 

“Everard took the talisman and looked at 
it curiously. ‘There are queerer things in 
the world,’ he said. ‘than most of us imagine. 
I know you don’t) believe in the virtues or 
deviltry of this green stone, yet it was only 
yesterday that I heard a hard heszed old 
traveler say that there was a sort of primeval 
instinct in the great deserts which drove 
even men like himself to do things that 
were grotesquely unscientific, but absolutely 
right.’ 

“The conversation drifted to other sub- 
jects, and though we often met, Everard 
never referred again to the talisman. Two 
or three years later, he was run down in the 
streets and killed by a motor car. It was 
mentioned at the inquest that he was carrying 
a violin at the time, but probably no one but 
myself perceived anything curious in the 
fact that the accident took place late on 
Midsummer Eve.” 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


MAN who had bought a fine har- 
ness and had in some manner 
broken one of the reins, would 

scarcely take the harness to some other 
maker and have a new rein substituted. 
He would more likely go back to the 
original maker and have a new rein 
made up from the same stock as the 
other sound rein, in order that he 
might be sure that both reims were 
properly mated in quality as well as 
in appearance. 


In the same manner, the man who 
needs repair parts for his motor car 
looks to the manufacturer of that car 
for them. He knows that the logical 
thing to do when anything happens to a 
piece of mechanism that it has taken 
experts many years to develop, is to 
restore it as nearly as possible to its 
original condition. And __ reputable 
manufacturers make this kind of ser- 
vice possible by furnishing repair parts 
that are in every way duplicates of the 
original parts. 


As a matter of fact, none but the 
original manufacturer is in position 
to furnish such parts, but there are a 
number of small concerns that are 
seeking to market repair parts for 
various makes of cars by claiming that 
these parts are “just as good” as the 
originals. Price of course enters largely 
into their claim for preference. 


OW, these parts may look like the 

originals, to the naked eye. But 
the naked eye is hardly to be trusted in 
matters of this kind. The average 
owner or garage man has no means of 
testing such parts, but must take the 
word of the manufacturer for their 
quality. 

This is especially true of the most 
important part of all—the material 
used in their manufacture. How is 
the buyer of such parts to know the 
percentage of carbon, or nickel or other 
ingredient in such a part, and even if 
he did know, what means has he of 
assuring himself that the formula used 
is the correct one? Motor car manu- 
facturers are not in the habit of spread- 
ing their specifications broadcast. The 
results of their research have cost many 
thousands of dollars and many years of 
effort and study, and these specifica- 
tions are as much a part of their busi- 
ness as the buildings, the machinery 
and the personnel of the organization. 


Let us take so simple a thing as a 
bolt for a connecting rod, a main bear- 
ing or a spring. Externally it is just 
an ordinary looking bolt that could be 


cut out of a bar of steel by anybody 
who had a machine to do it. Lut in 
fact it sa carefully designed and manu- 
factured unit of the car, made of speci- 
fication steel and given a carefully 
prescribed heat treatment so that it 
may be able to take care of the strain 
that it must undergo every minute the 
car is In operation. 


ND so it goes with every part, 
both large and small, that enters 
into the makeup of a well designed 
motor car. The point has constantly 
been made by the Buick Motor 
Company that the reason for Buick 
serviceability is not because of any 
single unit or set of units, but because 
all of the units in Buick cars are so 
designed and built that they not only 
perform their own functions well and 
correctly, but are perfectly balanced in 
strength and action with all the other 
units in the car. 


This balance is the result of nearly 
twenty years spent in developmg the 
Buick car, in what is undoubtedly the 
world’s largest motor car factory, with 
an engineering department augmented 
by four very complete scientific labora- 
tories—chemical, physical, metallur- 
gical and electrical. 


If it required equipment such as this 
to develop these units in the first place, 
then it will require an equally efficient 
and well-equipped organization to 
duplicate them, even approximately. 
Needless to say, no such thing has been 
or will be attempted. Genuine Buick 
parts, and parts for Buick cars that are 
in every respect up to the Buick stand- 
ard, can be obtained only through the 
Buick Motor Company. 


The cost of making Buick parts by a 
small organization, or even by a large 
organization, would be prohibitive, pro- 
vided the Buick standard of manu- 
facture were maintained. Before the 
manufacture of such parts can be 


attempted, the necessary tools, dies, 


jigs and fixtures, together with inspec- 
tion gauges, must first be available. 
Any other manufacturer building such 
parts would necessarily have to incur 
the expense of securing that equipment 
and would have to distribute the 
expense over the parts sold. On the 
other hand, the Buick Motor Company 
already has this equipment on hand, 
as a result of having manufactured the 
cars on which the parts were used. 


Therefore, any Buick parts, so-called, 
that are sold by an outside concern, 
cannot possibly compete with the orig- 
inal car manufacturer for such parts, 
and at the same time maintain the 
quality of the material, even granting 
that it had the full information at hand 
to enable it to make the parts according 
to specifications. 


N outside concern building parts 
has no particular interest beyond 
the original sale of the parts. The 
Buick Motor Company, on the other 
hand, has its reputation to maintain, 
on repair parts just as much as on new 
ears. For upon the serviceability of 
each part, as well as upon the service- 
ability of the cars as a whole, rests 
the assurance of future business in the 
sale of new cars. 


Upon this business principle the 
whole structure of the mammoth Buick 
service organization rests. There are 
thousands of Buick dealers that stock 
repair parts, and at every Buick branch 
house is maintained a reserve stock 
covering all models of Buick cars, 
upon which reserve stock the dealers in 
that territory may draw. Traveling 
service representatives are constantly 
inspecting the stocks of parts in the 
various dealers’ bins, and as soon as 
the stock of any dealer falls below a 
certain point a shipment of additional 
parts is made to him from the nearest 
distributing station. 


ND all of these parts are genuine 
Buick parts, made at the Buick 
factory precisely the same as the parts 
for new cars—of the same materials, 
from the same blue prints and under the 
same rigid inspection. They are parts 
that are proven by a series of exhaus- 
tive practical tests, not the least of 
which is daily service in the hands of 
hundreds of thousands of owners in all 
parts of the world. 


No other parts should be accepted 
or considered by the Buick owner. The 
subject is too vitally associated with 
the standard that is being maintained 
for Buick cars, and carried out m every 
detail of their construction. And we 
certainly cannot sanction any move 
that can in the slightest degree affect 
the attitude of a single motorist toward 
the Buick reputation, which has been 
built up largely on the principle that no 
motor car can rise superior to its parts. 
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VERY stage of the operations 
in connection with the Liberty 
motor was governed by a 
definite rule of procedure, and the 
packing and shipping of the motors 
was no exception to the general rule. 





As soon as the motors were finally 
inspected and given the United 
States Signal Corps numbers, they 
were officially the property of the 
government. No stone was left 
unturned to see that these motors 
arrived at their destinations, not 
merely in perfect condition, but in 
such shape that they could be un- 
packed by following a certain set 
procedure, without the danger of 
injury of any kind or of 
losing any of the con- 
tents of the packing 
cases. 

The first operation 
was to weigh the motor. 
This was accomplished 
by lifting it with achain- 
fall to a specially pre- 
pared wooden frame 
placed on the scale. The 
weight of the frame was 
of course marked plainly 
upon it, and by deduct- 
ing that amount from 
the gross weight, the net 
weight of the motor was 
sasily figured. This 
weight was then placed 
on the blank containing 
a complete history ofthe 
motor and formed a 
part of the permanent 
records. 


ROM the scales the 

motor was lifted to a 
truck with a steel frame 
and was taken to the 
sprayers and coated with 
a solution of anti-rust paint. This paint was 
applied with an air brush, being blown through 
the atomizer by compressed air, and in this 
manner it penetrated to all the awkward corners 
and every part of the motor was covered with a 
thin, moisture-resisting covering. 

The boxes in which the motors were shipped 
were designed especially for the purpose and 
built exactly to specifications. The material 





This picture gives a good idea of the packing 
case, the motor support and the conveyer 
for sliding the motor into the case 


The first operation was to weigh the 
motor and enter the weight 
on the records 


next step was to cover every part of the motor with 
waterproof paint to protect it during 
its long journey and in service 


used was white pine, and besides being of 
double thickness and braced with wood in 
several places, the outside was strongly rein- 
forced with iron straps. 

A frame of stout planks was also made to 
support the weight of the motor within the box, 
and to this frame the motor was securely bolted 
during transit. When ready to box the motor, 
the frame was first placed on a roller conveyer 
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and covered with a sheet of water- 
proof paper of the proper size to 
protect the lower part of the motor. 
To economize space, the exhaust 
manifolds were removed and screwed 
to the frame, the openings in the 
cylinders being covered with plates. 

The motor was, of course, lowered 
onto the frame by means of a chain- 
fall, and the fourteen bolts put 
through this temporary engine bed. 
At the same time, four eye bolts were 
fastened at the corners of the frame 
for convenience in lifting the motor 
when unloading. 


ITH each motor was included 
certain extra parts to provide 
for emergencies, and 
in addition to this a 
shipment of repair parts 
was made up for every 
batch of motors shipped. 
In this manner the mat- 
ter of field service was 
taken care of along very 
similar lines to those fol- 
lowed by the leading 
motor car companies, as 
each depot and training 
station had its force of 
motor mechanics and an 
adequate stock of parts. 


The next operation 
was to completely en- 
close the motor in an 
envelope of water-proof 
paper, pieces of the- 
proper size being placed 
across the top of the 
motor in both directions, 
the ends of the lower 
piece already in place 
being gathered up and 
folded in, the whole 
being securely fastened 
to the wooden frame 
with nails and cleats. Over this again was 
placed a tarpaulin cover, which was firmly 
roped in place. 

The motor was now ready to place in the box, 
being slid forward on the rollers until the ends 
of the wooden bed were flush with the edges 
of the box. In this position, the top of the 
frame rested against the lower edges of the 
wooden braces inside the box, to prevent its 






Before putting the motor in the case, it was 
securely bolted to the wooden support 
to keep it from shifting in transit 
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The next operation was to entirely enclose 
the motor in an envelope of waterproof 
paper, which was tied and nailed in place 


shifting about even if the box should be turned 
upside down, and as a further precaution big 
lag screws were driven through from the outside 
of the box into the timber of the frame, by 
means of a pneumatic machine. 

The ends of the box were now fastened in 
place, being reinforced with strap iron bands. 
It will be noted from the pictures that large 
iron bands were also passed completely around 
the box from top to bottom at either end. 
Across the top of the box was another thick 
layer of waterproof paper, lapping down over 
the sides and ends. 

The bottom of the box was made of heavy 
planks, slightly beveled off at the ends to aid 
in placing rollers under the box for moving. 
Holes were drilled through this heavy bottom 
and two cables passed through, 
brought around up the sides of the 
box and fastened together at the 
center of the top, with a stout iron 
ring for use in lifting the package 
with a crane or block and tackle. 
The cables were held in position 
by staples driven into the box. 


N the case of export shipments, 

the outside of the box was given 
two coats of waterproof paint. 
Boxes for domestic shipment were 
unpainted. 

On the outside of the box was 
plainly stenciled the address to 
which the motor was being shipped, 
the order number, whether the 
motor was of the high or low com- 
pression type, the Signal Corps 
number of the motor and the crate 
number. 

It should be understood that 
there were two types of motors—a 
high compression motor for army 
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use and a low compression motor for the 
heavier navy planes. 

The packing of Liberty motors was inspected 
as the work progressed, and as soon as it was 
finished the box was loaded on an electric 
elevating floor truck and placed in one of the 
waiting box cars. 

From start to finish, this work was done 
under cover, and even during the loading opera- 
tions the motors were not exposed to the 
weather. A spur track from the railroad ran 
directly into the Liberty Motor test field, and 
the cars were placed on this track for the full 
length of the covered loading dock. Like the 


rest of the test field, the entrance of the track 
to the field 
guarded 


was carefully 
by armed 
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In addition to the other waterproofing pre- 
cautions, a specially made tarpaulin cover 
was put over the motor and roped securely 





illuminated 
lights and 


watchmen. The field was brightly 
at. night with powerful electric 
fenced in on all sides. 


S soon as a freight car was loaded a check 

of its contents was made, the doors closed 
and the government seal placed on the doors. 
These seals were not broken until the motors 
reached their destination. During shipment, 
as well as in the placing of freight cars for load- 
ing, the efforts of the Buick traffic department 
were constantly employed to see that no delays 
of any character occurred. ‘This department 
was constantly in touch with all the important 
railroad junctions and yards, not only by means 
of the telephone and telegraph, but through a 
number of traveling representatives whose sole 
duty it was to expedite the movement of 
material going to and from the Buick 
factory. This method is followed 
at all times and the organization 
has kept pace with the growth of 
Buick business through many years, 
and it was turned to the very best 
account during the manufacture of 
Liberty motors and other govern- 
ment war supplies. 


LL through the manufacture of 
government material, the Buick 
Motor Company devoted the great- 
est energy to co-operating with the 
government’s wishes. 

The shipping of Liberty motors 
is a good example. In government 
work, the routine to be followed is 
of great importance in expediting 
the handling of supplies, and seri- 
ous delays may be occasioned by 
the lack of proper information or 
departure from the regular order. 
Throughout all stages, the organiza- 
tion was built along these lines. 











in the upper picture. 


By means of the roller conveyer, the motor and 
support were put into the packing case, as shown 
Then the lag screws were 
put through the case into the motor support 








by means of'a pneumatic tool, the end of the case 
nailed on and the whole bound with strap iron. 
The tast step was to deliver the motor to the 
freight car by means of an electric elevating truck 
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Mr. George Daughmer owns a farm nine miles from Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
The photograph was taken with Mr. Daughmer seated at the wheel of his fifth 
Buick, a Model H-Six-47 Sedan. He also has an E-Six-45 Open Model and 
states that all the Buick cars he has owned have given him perfect satisfaction 
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a prosperous farmer near Oakfield, New York,“but had to have the car 
I was running repaired. While this job was being done, your dealer 
loaned me a Coupe. When my E-49 was repaired I had become so 
attached to the Coupe that I did not care to return it, and afterwards 
purchased it. It has been-very satisfactory and has cost me practically 
nothing for repairs, is very economical on gasoline and,as a matter of 
fact, has been most valuable to me in carrying on my city business mat- 
ters. I can also say as much for my Model E-49” 






Mr. A. E. Johnson, of Secor, Illinois, is the owner of this Buick 
Model 17, concerning which he writes: “This car has been in 
use since 1910, and has been driven 30,000 miles. It has been 
driven on muddy, hilly and sandy roads and has been used for 
farming, as the pictures will show you. It still runs like it did 
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“This is my third Buick, purchased in March, 1918.” writes 
Mr. George J. Christgau, Water Valley, New York. “Am 
using this car for both business and pleasure, having an 
established business in Buffalo, and find it invaluable as a 
means of rapid transit to and from my home under all 
weather conditions. The car has gone 9,000 miles on the orig- 
inal tires and they look good for two or three thousand more. 
It has given excellent gasoline mileage and has been no ex- 
pense in the way of repairs. It took several salesmen several 
years to convert me to the Closed Model, but now I would 
under no circumstances go back to the Open Model. As yet I 
have to find one argument against the Closed Car and every- 
thing in its favor. I have been thoroughly satisfied with each 
of the Buick cars I have owned 









Mr. L. J. Davis is a farmer living near Akron, New York, and is a 
staunch advocate of closed carson the farm. “I purchased my Buick 
Coupe last spring and can honestly say that I didn’t dream it could 
be such a business time-saver, enabling me to be out in all kinds of 
weather at all times, so dependable has it provento be. My family 
is more delighted with it than ever and say it wouldn’t seem like 
living to be without their ‘little glass house.’ Yours for a Coupe” 





the first year. Up to this time it hos done a year’s work on a 
160-acre farm, plowing, discing, pulling hay into the loft, cut- 
ting oats, grinding feed, dragging the roads and being used as 
a truck to haul things. The total expense on this machine, outside 
of tires and oil (which was not much) is about $75 since 1910” 
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“T publish a weekly newspaper with subscribers throughout the county,” 
writes Mr. F. C. Parsons, publisher of the ‘Cortland Democrat,’ Cort- 
land, New York. “‘Formerly I kept two horses to enable me to get 
around inmy territory. Seventeen years ago I bought an automobile 
and during the next two years sold both horses. I am now driving an 
E-Six-44, my third Buick, have greatly increased my business territory, 





Mr. F. X. Wood is the purchasing agent for Onondaga County, New York, with and yet cover it much more thoroughly than in the old horse days. 
headquarters at Syracuse. “I find the automobile almost indispensable in tak- Without the automobile both business and territory would of neces- 
ing care of the business,” he writes. “I am driving a Buick Model E-Six-46 sity be much restricted. Could not ‘keep house’ in a 

and am glad to say that for economy and general satisfaction I am business way without it” 


« more than pleased” 


Dr. H. G. Moth-Borglum, Doctor in Law and Politics, formerly 
Judge in Congo Free State, was a recent visitor at the Buick fac- 
tory and at the salesrooms of the Starkweather-Buick Company, 
of Detroit. Without the slightest parley, Dr. Moth-Borglum ten- 
dered the salesman eight $100 bills and a number of express 





cheques for the balance and drove away in a Buick Model H-Six- The interests of Buick owners and the Buick factory are effectively taken care 
45. Dr. Moth-Borglum is making a tour of the country. He will of in Wilmington, Delaware, and the surrounding county by the Wilmington 
drive from Detroit to Denver, thence to San Francisco via the Automobile Company — the largest and oldest motor car concern in Delaware. 
northern states and will return by the southern route in the winter This establishment has been the home of the Buick from the beginning and is 


another striking example of the value of a Buick contract to the right kind of 
dealer. The building itself has a frontage of 100 feet and a depth of 325 feet, 
on one of the busiest corners in the heart of the city 





Mr. N. F. Thompson is the District Engineer for the New York 


Central Lines, in charge of the western district, at Buffalo. “My ee The Saunders Auto Company, of Holton, Kansas, have been 

Buick Model E-Six-46, which I purchased last May, has been [2325 # Buick dealers for more than six years. They have made a 

driven 10,000 miles,” writes Mr. Thompson. “Two-thirds of this‘ signal success in that community, handling Buick cars exclu- | ee 

mileage was made in business use—construction work. The jobs Sets ae sively. In order to meet the requirements of their thriving ; 

are located in different directions from Buffalo and require my business, which is still on the increase, they have erected a f re 2 

attention each day. I visit each one daily in my car, which new and specially designed establishment, with additional ae i 
would be impossible without its use” room and facilities for both service and sales work 
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Repairing the Radiator 


VHE design of the Buick radiator is such 
that it not only affords the maximum of 
cooling space to the water, but is th 

simplest, cheapest and quickest radiate: to 

repair in case of accident. 

A small leak may be plugged ur semporarily 
with anything that is convemient until the 
proper time comes to remove the radiator tor 
Ten” 

.t tne leak is a large one, the aitecte? area 
may be cut out entirely ard a new repaii sec- 
tion fitted into place in such a manner as to 
avoid detection, without interfering in any 
way with the circulation or cooling properties. 
‘Vhis is distinctly a Buick feature. 

Atter the radietor has been removed from 
the car, the outer shell is loosened and taken 
off the core by taking off the stove bolts and the 
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Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 


shim at the bottom. The damaged part is then 
cut out with a hammer and chisel, care being 
taken to cut aiong one of the vertical tubes 
ee photograph) and then to cut at right 
angles top and bottom. Always remove a 
square or oblong section. In cutting, see that 
you do not damage any of the sound cells. 


With a soldering iron, melt the solder around 
the edges of the section you have cut, and lift 
out the damaged part. Trim off top and 
bottom with scissors, leaving a small flange on 
each cell to be soldered over and seal the joints. 


With a hack saw, cut a section from the 
repair sections furnished of the proper size to 
fit the opening. This can be done by counting 
the number of cells each way, vertically and 
horizontally. The section should also be cut 
vertically along the line of the vertical tubes, 
in order to give proper circulation. Put the 
repair section lightly in a vise, being careful 
not to damage the edges, and trim off the metal 
smooth all around. ‘Then solder over the loose 
ends of the cells top and bottom. 


The section is now ready to put in place. 
With a hammer, lightly tap the edges of the 
cells all around the outside of the cut in the 
radiator proper, as well as on the outside of the 
section, bending the radiator cells outward 
a little and the section cells inward, so the 
section will not bind when forced in place. 
Place a block of wood on top of the section and 
tap it with a hammer until it is flush with the 
rest of the radiator. 


Then with a small pair of pliers, force the 
edges of the cells together all around the edges 








and straighten them up so that the line of the 
cut is scarcely visible. Solder all around the 
edges of the cut on both sides of the radiator 
and test for leaks. 


As will be seen from the sectional photo- 
graph shown, this leaves all of the vertical 
tubes in exactly the same condition as they 
were before the section was put in, and does 
away entirely with an unsightly repair job, 
reduced circulation space or the cost of a new 
radiator. 
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Buick Touring Coupe 


HE BUICK Model K-Six-46 is a true 

Coupe model, with permanent sides and 
roof, an exceptionally wide body, and its grace- 
ful contour eliminates all open spaces between 
the body and fenders. From the outside, the 
appearance of the car is low, rakish and well- 
balanced, but there has been no sacrifice of 
interior head room. The rear fenders are new 
in design, with touring car running boards. 
Top, window casings and sashes are fully 
metal covered, eliminating the possibility of 
checks and open joints. 

A Pullman type chair is provided for the 
driver, with a wide seat for two set slightly back 
of the driver’s seat and an extra seat which 
swings out of the way under the cowl. 

The back window is permanent, while the 
side windows may be lowered, the door windows 
being equipped with patented handles. There 
is a three-piece windshield of the storm-vision 
type, and a new-design, tilting type steering 
wheel. 

The deeply upholstered interior is finished 
in a new and improved fabric, without bind- 
ings. Back of the driver’s seat is a carrying 
space, with another in the rear deck. Electric 
side lamps are mounted on the cowl and a 
dome illuminates the interior. The double- 
latch doors may be locked from the outside. 


Buick Touring Sedan 

HE BUICK Model K-Six-47 follows the 

design and lines of the Buick seven- 
passenger Sedan very closely. The body is of 
new design, low in appearance but with ample 
head room. Top, window casings and sashes 
are fully covered with metal, giving perfect 
uniformity in finish and durability. All doors 
are properly hinged and fitted with double 
latches. The front seat extends across the 
body and there is a new-design, tilting steering 
wheel. The low seats give great riding comfort . 


CLOSE 








The interior is finished in handsome fabric, 
without bindings, with deep upholstery. Cold 
weather snugness or summer driving comfort 
are equally available by adjusting the three- 
piece windshield and windows. The windows 
are raised or lowered by patented devices 
operated by simply turning a handle. 


The tonneau carpet matches the upholstery. 
The standard Buick instrument board furnishes 
every driving convenience and a dome light in 
the ceiling illuminates the interior. The cowl 
carries two handsome side lamps. 


Buick Sedan for Seven 


HE BUICK Model K-Six-50 four-door 
Sedan is the latest development in closed 
car design. The front seat, instead of being 





Prices of Buick Cars 
for 


Nineteen - Twenty 


3-Passenger Open Model . $1495 
1495 
1785 
2085 


5-Passenger Open Model . 
7-Passenger Open Model . 
4-Passenger Closed Model 
5-Passenger Closed Model 2255 


7-Passenger Closed Model 2695 
_ All prices f.0.b. Flint, Michigan. 

















divided, is full width, giving additional roomi- 
ness to passengers and providing an extra brace 
to the body which adds considerably to its 
stability. 

The latest type of cowl and side lamps, tilting 
steering wheel and satin finished interior trim- 
mings are featured in this Sedan. The lining 
is done in rich plush, without binding. Altered 
lines and low-hung body give added grace to 
the exterior without sacrificing head-room. 
The main compartment accommodates two 
disappearing seats, which are built for genuine 
comfort. 

Silk shades on rollers afford privacy or shut 
out a too ardent sun. Ventilation is controlled 
by the adjustable windows and windshield, the 
door windows being fitted with patent handles 
for raising or lowering them. Suitable lights 
give interior illumination. Both rear doors and 
the left front door lock inside, and the right 
front door from the outside, to insure safety 
when leaving the car. Lowered seats give 
greater riding comfort. 


“Don’t Tell the Speed Cop’’ 


HE ability of the Buick to stand up under 
severe treatment has made Mr. Lewin 
Skirven a thorough Buick devotee. 


“The Buick I bought of you about a year 
ago,” Mr. Skirven writes, “has given me 
better service than any one of seven cars I 
have owned. It has had cruel punishment, as 
I have shot it through snow, sand, mud, 
plowed ground and anywhere I desired to go. 


“As you know, I am always in a hurry. 
The little car has had to do most of her work 
above thirty and on up to, well—don’t tell the 
speed cop that she has done fifty-eight for me. 
I have not spent a dollar on her outside of 
tires, oil, setting up the brakes, etc. Get your- 
self in position. to satisfy my ambition for 
another Buick.” 














HIS year the Buick was the first car to 
reach Longmire Springs, the highest point 
it is now possible for a car to travel on 


Mount Rainier, in Washington. It is only 
seven miles from Longmire Springs to the 
summit of the “Mountain that was God,’ and 
further progress was barred because the road 
was closed by the Government, pending the 
completion of the new highway. 

The trip was made on Washington’s Birth- 
day and the party consisted of five people from 
the Eldridge-Buick Company, Seattle dis- 
tributors, in a Buick 
Model H-Six-45 car. pp 
At Tacomatheywere — 
joined by a party 
from the Buick deal- 
ers’ establishment 
there, in another car 
of the same model. | 
Later they were : 
joined by Mr. D. L. 
Reaburn, superin- 
tendent of Rainier 
National Park, who 
accompanied them to 
Longmire Springs. 

All manner of 
roads were encount- 
ered. Part of the way 
lay over paved boule- 
vards, at other times 
the car pulled 
through deep mud 
and the last lap of 
the trip was up the 
steep grade of the 
mountain. The party 
left Seattle at 7 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing and by 11:05 they 
had reached the snow 
at the entrance to 
Rainier National 
Park. The snow soon 
appeared over the 
running boards in 
places and by the 
time they reached 
Longmire Springs, at 
12210, it was 27 
inches deep. 

Midway Point was 

reached at 10 o’clock 2 
in the morning, and 
from that time on 
the journey was ac- 
complished literally 
among the clouds. 
Snow storms, rain storms, raw February winds 
and spring sunshine were encountered by turns 
and the condition of some of the roads was 
anything but ideal. Neither car faltered, 
however, and after spending about two hours 
at the springs all hands started on the return 
trip. Seattle was reached again at 7 o'clock 
in the evening, the speedometer showing a 
mileage of 214 miles for the day. 

Later in the season, this is a very pleasant 
and a very beautiful trip. But at the time 
this particular trip was made, it was one to 
tax the endurance of both driver and car. 
Still it is just such trips as this that demon- 
strate the power and “‘lugging”’ qualities of the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motors, and account for 
their popularity in localities where exceptional 
power is necessary. Equally difficult trips are 
being made by Buick owners every day, in all 
parts of the world and in general and touring 
service, because it is not always possible for the 
owner to pick the weather and road conditions 
when he starts out to reach a certain objective. 

When unusual conditions are encountered, 
all parts of a car are put to a strenuous test. 
But the real motive force that propels the car, 
no matter what the conditions may be, lies in 
the motor, which must have ample power for 
the mountain road as well as for the city boule- 
vard in order to be completely serviceable. 

So the design of the motor becomes the most 
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important single factor in a motor car, both 
from the standpoints of economy and power. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, it 
is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat en- 
gines. In other words, they derive their power 
by converting the fuel used in operating them 
into heat, and it is the expansion of the heated 
gases resulting from each explosion in the 
cylinders that supplies the impulses necessary 
to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 





on %. 


At the entrance to Rainier National Park 


of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 
power, because unless some means of cooling 
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the motor is used the heat soon becomes so 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 

and combustion 

ym. «=Cs chamber will be ex- 
“posed to the cooling 

: influence of the water. 

This brings us to 

the biggest reason 

for the Valve-in- 
‘yc * =] Head design, because 
{<% the arrangement of 
nd , the valves permits of 
Pa a a smaller, more com- 
% pact combustion 
chamber than is pos- 
sible in either the L- 
head or T-head type. 

To make this state- 
ment still clearer, it 
should be understood 
that sine sallacases; 
both inlet and 
exhaust valves form 
a part of the com- 
bustion chamber, 
where the heat is 
greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is. neces- 
sary to water jacket 
the valve chambers 
as well as the tops 
and sides of the 
cylinders. 

In the L-head 
motor there is a large 
pocket on the side of 
each cylinder in 
which the valves are 
located. This poc- 
ket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head 
motor, there is a poc- 
ket on each side of 
the cylinder, one con- 
taining the inlet valve 
1 st and the other the ex- 
haust valve. These 
pockets also are 
water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the incom- 
ing charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect ~_ubustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 
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A Really Long Trip 
N June 27,1918; MreandsiMrs. T..G 
Johnson,of Seattle, left their home town in 
a Buick Model E-Six-45. In October, when 
they motored into San Francisco, they had 
traveled 10,000 miles. 

In the second day’s running they struck the 
sand at Vantage 
Ferry. Asandstorm [>i 
the night before had 
played havoc with 
the roads and they 
traveled only 200 
feet in four hours. 
Other difficult going 
was encountered in 
Montana, where the 
Yellowstone river 
was on the rampage. 

Twenty-four days 
after leaving Seattle, 
includingeleven days 
stopover, they ar- 
rived in Chicago, 
where they had the 
first puncture on the 
trip. 

From Spokane to 
St. Paul they trav- 
eled over the Yel- 
lowstone Trail, from 
St. Paul to Waterloo 
over the Jefferson 
Trail and from Wat- 
erloo via the Lincoln 
Highway. 

The middle of 
August found them 
in New York City, 
rather a long dis- 
tance from home, 
and from here they turned south to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Zanesville, 
Ohio, and picked up the Pikes Peak Ocean-to- 
Ocean Trail at Columbus. “From Columbus 
to Indianapolis there was a beautiful cement 
road a joy to travel over,’’ said Mrs. Johnson. 

After crossing the Mississippi at Hannibal, 
Missouri, they traveled on dirt roads to Colo- 
rado Springs, visiting the Garden of the Gods, 
the Petrified Forest and Cripple Creek. 

They passed on to Leadville and traveled 
along the Grand Canyon on a road hewn from 
the solid rock, scarcely widér than the car and 
“crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” Mrs: Johnson 
says they raced along this road at from three 
to four miles an hour. 

One hundred and fifty miles of Colorado 
desert were next negotiated, then Utah, then 
Nevada and finally California. 

The total expenses for repairs and extras for 
the trip were: Two new tires, repairs to bat- 
tery and brakes relined. 


Twice to Colorado 


HE May number of the Buick Bulletin 

reached my desk this morning,” writes 
Mr. V. C. Downing, of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Osborn (Missouri), “‘and as usual I took the 
time to look it over at once. I find the expe- 
riences related by Buick owners telling of 
their cross country drives very interesting. 

‘“‘No doubt they are as interesting to most 
of the readers of the Bulletin. This prompts 
me to relate my experiences on two trips to 
Colorado. I bought a D-Six-45 the last week 
in July, 1916. On the first day of August I 
started to Colorado for a two months vacation 
trip with my family and niece. What I knew 
about driving a car would make a very small 
volume. My niece had driven some, however, 
so we decided to ‘fear not’ and trusted the 
Buick to get us through. And it delivered the 
goods. Brakes adjusted, carburetor adjusted, 
valves ground once a * one puncture was all 
the work done on the two months trip cover- 
ing about 5,000 miles. High mileage to the 
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gallon of gasoline on the return trip from Mani- 
tou to Osborn. In August, 1917, I took the 
same trip without any expense on car. The 
front casings bought with the car and never 
replaced, made the second trip. Over 8,000 
miles out of them. These are a few of the 
reasons why I prefer the Buick.” 





The beautiful vista from Pike’s Peak 








Beauty is Only Tin Deep 
THOUGHT came to me the other 
day,” writes Herbert N. White, Lieut. 
| U.S. N. R. F., Norfolk, Virginia. “It 
was Sunday and I was putting the ‘old 
boat’ up. I had been motoring all the 
afternoon and the springlike weather had 
brought out many other cars, late models, 
some of them showy and of extreme 
designs. I took a good squint at my old 
Buick Six-55. Her old hide had become 
rough from over three years of con- 
tinuous service. She did not stack up 
with new cars in appearance. I was dis- 
satisfied, almost ashamed of her, 

“And then a thought suddenly burst 
upon me—beauty is only tin deep. I 
slapped the old Buick on the flanks and 
| asked forgiveness, for I knew that under 
__ that weather-beatenskin there beat aheart 
| as true as the best of ’em, old or new.” 














Mi, and Mrs. T. C. Johnson 
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Care Pays Big 

“‘TNDER date of May 3rd, Rev. G. W 
Snyder, of Gering, Nebraska, writes: 
“Four years ago the first of this month I 
bought of your agent at Humboldt, Nebraska, 
a Buick Model C-25, four passenger car. Fol- 
lowing is some of the record with the car. I 
think it far better 
than the average, at 
any rate. For two 
years I kept a strict 
record of all cost 
and am sorry that I 
failed to keep it for 
the other two years. 
For first two years 
had notacent of cost 
other than gas and 

oil. 

“Expenses in four 
years: One new 
storage battery; four 
new casings with one 
casing still in use; 
one new spark plug; 
one new left front 
spring. All of the 
inner tubes that 
came with the car 
are still in use ex- 
cept one that a gar- 
agemanruined. Four 
of the casings now 
in use almost new. 

‘Mileage and con- 
dition of service: 
10,000 miles. Two 
trips, one 737 miles 
in the swing, not 
counting any side 
line running. and 
the other 447 miles in winter, bucking snow 
drifts for more than half of the distance. Up 
to the end of two years, when I neglected to 
keep the record further, I had an excellent 
showing on gasoline mileage. No work done 
on motor other than cleaning carbon and grind- 
ing valves. Motor starts and runs like new. 

‘““When I clean the car folks declare it looks as 
good as new. It has been as muddy as any, 
but I never allowed mud to dry on the car. 

“T have proven to my own satisfaction that 
the big expenses are the fault of the driver. 

“Yours for a square deal to the Buick.” 
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Navigator Makes Land Voyage 


EVERAL voyages, both domestic and 

foreign, has the good packet made,” writes 
Captain A. W. Howard, of Brooklyn, referring 
to his Buick car, ‘‘one of which, to St. John, 
New Brunswick, is worthy of mention. In 
October last, Mrs. Howard and the writer made 
a run to Houlton, Maine, via the Ideal Tour 
Route. The roads east of Bangor were in a 
most deplorable condition over prairie and 
swamp, through miles of mud and ruts, but 
with never a break-down or stop, and the 650 
miles to Houlton Square were covered in 
25 hours, 10 minutes, running time, Mrs. 
Howard being the quartermaster for the entire 
distance. 

“We returned via Calais and St. Stephen, 
over the worst rabbit tracks imaginable, at 
length reaching home after covering 2,700 
miles in two weeks. 

“She has the same tires and tubes as sup- 
plied by you—never had a blowout. As for 
her engine room, it has never cost me a nickel. 
As a beginner I had a few accidents, but they 
were due to my inexperience as a helmsman 
and in no way was the car responsible for any 
outlay of finances whatever. 

“After careful study I consider your ‘boats’ 
such as to warrant every confidence, more 
especially by those who navigate their own 
ships.” 





: l he luxuries of yesterday are the neces- 


sities of today. 


The farmer who, a few years 
ago, considered an open car a necessity and a 
closed car a luxury now owns a closed car 
and is convinced that its broader capacity for 
service makes it the logical means of trans- 
portation for him. 
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Buick closed models have been developed in 
the same way that the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor has been developed—by yearly improve- 
ment along thoroughly practical lines. The result 
is that Buick closed cars today are ideally suited 
for use by all classes of people who must drive 
the year round, regardless of weather conditions. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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ne of the finest and best equipped iron and 

semi-steel foundries in the world has been erected 
to insure that the castings that form the basis for 
certain Buick units are true to specifications in size and 
material. All such parts are cast, tested, machined 
and completed in the Buick factory. This explains 
the high quality of Buick cylinders, for example. 





Fine Buick Foundry Work 


They do not warp and lose their shape, nor are 
they so soft as to wear readily. Nearly twenty years 
of careful manufacture has taught the Buick builders, 
not only how to build cylinders that will take full 
advantage of the Valve-in-Head principle of design, 
but the material to use in those cylinders to give 
the longest wear and service. 


The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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screen door of the Commercial Hotel 

e office slam viciously behind him as he 
entered. That was his way of showing his 
contempt for trifles. He wore his derby hat 
somewhat on the side of his head. That was 
his conception of the jaunty man of the 
world. An excellent five-cent cigar protruded 
at an angle from the left side of his mouth, 
and a quantity of five-cent cigar smoke ex- 
haled from his nose as_ he 
breathed. This effect,in J. 
Hollister’s mind, combined 
the attractions of affluence 
and maturity. 

All of these things might 
have deeply impressed the 
romantic soul of a maiden 
who had come sixteen miles 
to the grange fair, and J. 
Hollister’s mother might have 
thought him a complete 
young man; but if they were 
planned to bring’ exclama- 
tions of joy from the old man 
who stood behind the desk 
and viewed the newcomer 
with keen eyes, they failed 
miserably and wholly. 

Fortune watches amiably 
over J. Hollister Benedicks, 
however. ‘They never, never 
realize what other people are 
thinking of them. 

So the young man walked 
briskly up to the desk, leaned 
one elbow confidentially on 
the cigar case, and asked, 
*‘Are you the prop?” 

Mr. Satterlee, the owner of 
the Commercial, gazed at the 
youth venomously, and 
shouted, “Am I the what?” 

“The prop. The proprie- 
tor. The main guy. Do you 
run the place?” 

Mr. Satterlee grunted and cast an unfriendly 
look up and down the young person. 

“Well, my name’s Benedick—J. Hollister 
Benedick. I’malloutofcards. Shake!’ He 
held out a white hand, which Mr. Satterlee 
looked at as though it were a piece of halibut 
which he hadn’t ordered. 

“J. Hollister Benedick,’’ repeated the old 
man, mockingly. ‘““That’s a rotten name! 
Do you part your hair in the middle, too? 
Take off your hat—let’s see.”” He reached 
over and tilted the offending derby back upon 
theears. ‘“Ithoughtso. Well, I’M the boss. 
What do you want?” 

This was scarcely the line of conversation the 
stranger had counted on. But he plucked up 
courage, and brazened it onward. He looked 
the proprietor in the eye, and said, “I’m your 
new night clerk. Where’ll I put my things?” 

This was not what Mr. Satterlee expected, 
either. He gasped and let the surprised truth 


J sezsen door BENEDICK let the 
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slip out. “‘Who told you I needed a night 
clerk? I ain’t advertised for anybody.” 
“Well, you need one, all right,’ responded 
the young man. “And I’m him. I tell you 
how it was. I met your last one going down in 
the train. Got talking with him in the smoker. 





‘‘He said you were hell on wheels’’ 


So I jumps off 
What'd 


He said he just left his place. 
at the next station, and comes back. 
you fire him for?” 

“So that’s how it was? 
say?” 

“He said you were hell on wheels.” 

Yhe man behind the desk almost allowed 
himself to smile. “He did, did he?” 

“That’s what he said. Are you?” 

“Am I what?” 

“Hell on wheels?” 

Mr. Satterlee actually grinned. “I 
know. Suppose I am? What of it?” 

“Because I said to myself right off, ‘I'd like 
to work for a man like that. There’s a man 
would suit me toa T.’ So I hiked right along.” 

“Well, young man, I’ll tell you what I fired 
that feller for. He couldn’t bear to put any 
cigar money in the drawer. He was under the 
impression that cigar money was part of his 
salary. He didn’t tell you that, I suppose?” 

“No. Well, I ain’t that kind.” 


What else did he 


don’t 


M airits 





“IT s’pose not. Is’pose not. Just what is 
your particular trouble, now? What was you 
bounced for—and where was it?” 

“Me? Oh, I just got through at the Wil- 
lows, up at Windsor. Swell place, all right. 
They didn’t fire me. [I left.” 

“Before they could fire you?” 

“You guessed it. They said I was too fresh.” 

For a moment Mr. Satterlee was alarmed for 
the young man’s sanity. He had never heard 
such an open confession be- 
fore. Then he said, ‘For 
being too fresh, eh? Well, 
I believe it. And do you 
think I like freshness any 
betterthan they doup there?” 

“Well, between you and 
me and the door,” answered 
the young man_ breezily, 
“You won’t like it at first, 
but you’lllikeit after a while, 
when you get used to it.” 


A gong rang over the 
dining room door and a 


moment later the door was 
opened. 

“Supper’s on,” said the 
proprietor. “You better go 
in and eat something. [ll 
stand you a feed, any way, 
and talk with you later. The 
wash room’s downstairs.” 

J. Hollister Benedick put 
his hat on the big rack near 
the dining room door, and 
went downstairs two or three 
at a time. When he came 
up, he walked over to the 
desk, and said, “Say, Mr. 
Proprietor, have one of the 
bell hops wring that roller 
towel into the inkstand, will 
you? It’s a shame to buy 
ink while that lasts.”’ And he 
passed into the dining room. 

During the supper hour an up-train arrived, 
and a number of commercial men kept the 
proprietor busy. But when time permitted, 
he stood and looked in the direction of the 
dining room, and chuckled. “J. Hollister 
Benedick,” he muttered. ‘The freshest of the 
fresh! And me that’s called hell on wheels! 
Well, J. Hollister, your work is cut out for you, 
all right.” Like a good many harmless human 
beings, Mr. Satterlee considered himself some- 
thing of a tyrant. He had taken a determi- 
nation to show the young Mr. Benedick some- 
thing about the mailed fist. 

On his part, J. Hollister, encamped before 
an inspiring field of victuals, was wondering 
what his chances were. ‘‘Was I too fresh, or 
wasn’t I fresh enough?” he asked himself. 
There was something of method in his freshness, 
yousee. But J. Hollister nearly always decided 
in favor of himself, in case of doubt. He con- 
cluded, in this case, that he had been just fresh 
enough—no more, no less. 
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When the young man came out of the dining 
room, Mr. Satterlee beckoned to him, and led 
him into the coat room at the rear of the desk. 

“J. Hollister Benedick,” he said, menacingly, 
“what’s your first name?” 

“John,” replied the youth. 

“Do you mind being called Jack?” 

The youth wasn’t sure. “Why?” 

“Because you're going to take that middle 
name of yours and bury it somewhere out back. 
That is, if you’re going to work here. J want 
a quick handle to get you by. Sometimes I’m 
just going to whistle—see that you come on the 
run. Andyou wear your hat straight on top of 
your head. Nobody wants to see your face in 
motion, either. Keep your mouth shut when 
you ain’t spoken to. Most people wouldn’t 
hesitate a minute before kicking you out of the 
back door. I’m a broad-minded man. I’m 
going to hire you. Not for an ornament, you 
understand. You’re going to work. You get 
that, Jack? I guess I am hell on wheels. Any- 
way, you watch and see. Now I'll show you 
round.” 

They started around to the front. Suddenly 
Mr. Satterlee stopped short and faced the new 
night clerk. “Have you got any money in- 
vested in this hotel?” he asked. 

“NGS sire 

“Tt’s my hotel, as far as you know?” 

 YeSy sites 

“You ain’t hiring me, are you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right. Come on with me. Let 
those ideas leak into your head as soon 
as you can, Jack.” 

The new clerk trotted around after 
the proprietor, and saw the hotel. He 
kept silence. Then Mr. Satterlee said, 
“I’m going to get a bite to eat. You 
can go right on the job.” 

When the proprietor had gone, young 
Mr. Benedick went over to a railroad 
timetable that hung on the wall, and 
ran his finger along the line of figures 
opposite Briggstown. “Five trains a 
day each way,” he said. “Well, if the 
boss is handing me a bluff, Pll call it. 
If he isn’t—why, five trains each way 
its (Ok UE 

J. Hollister Benedick began to stir 
things up from the very first minute. 
Two very sleepy-eyed bell boys, who 
had hitherto spent most of the time de- 
vising new ways of occupying their 
chairs, were kept on their feet during 
the rest of the supper hour. They 
began muttering plans of vengeance, 
and finally, after a whispered confer- 
ence, came up to the desk and chorused: 
“We're through. Give us our money.” 

“Of course you’re through,” replied the new 
clerk, cheerfully. ““You were through when I 
came in that screen door before supper and saw 
you trying to sit on the backs of your necks. 
You hang around till the boss comes out, and 
get what’s coming to you.” 

J. Hollister came out from behind the desk, 
and went to the front door. There was the 
usual country-town gathering outside. He 
scanned the crowd a moment, and picked out 
two of the likeliest looking boys. “You look 
like bell-hops to me,” he said, taking one of 
them by the coat lapel, and one where the lapel 
would have been if he had owned a coat. 
‘‘Come in and get to work, now.” 

One of the chosen was inclined to hang back, 
but the clerk pushed him along good-naturedly, 
and got them into the recently vacated uni- 
forms before Mr. Satterlee came out. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “Everything 
going all right?’”” He saw the two new occu- 
pants of the chairs, sitting bolt upright, as all 
new employees do. “What are those fellers 
doing over there?” he asked, turning to the 
night clerk. 

“Why, those are the new bell-hops,”’ replied 
J. Hollister. ‘‘We had a little strixe while you 
were taking nourishment.” 

“Now, look here—’ began Mr. Satterlee, 
who did not like this assumption of authority; 
but the night clerk waved him off cordially. 

“You ain’t hiring me to take sass from bell- 
hops, are you?” asked the clerk. 
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Mr. Satterlee admitted the right of this argu- 
ment. “Mind, though,” he said, “Don’t get 
too fresh, Mr. J. what’s-your-name.” 

The night clerk’s eyes roved around, looking 
for something to do. They rested finally upon 
the line of chairs tilted against the front window 
sills. They were all occupied, but not by guests 
of the hotel, if Mr. J. Hollister could read faces 
rightly, and he had long ago decided emphat- 
ically that he could. He called one of the new 
bell boys and asked, casually, “How many of 
those chairs are being held down by town boys, 
Bill?” 

“I guess most of ’em,”’ answered the youth. 
“They always sit there nights.” 

The night clerk cut up some pieces of sta- 
lionery into visiting card size, and worked 
industriously over them for some time. Then 
he sent the bell boys out to distribute them to 
the occupants of the chairs. The cards read, 
rather neatly, in Roman capitals: 


; PAY RENT OR MOVE =: 
HOTEL GUESTS EXCEPTED 
Per Order 
THE NIGHT CLERK. 


There was consternation outside. Some of 
the more timid citizens sneaked away. Others 





“You are discharged this minute,’’ she said 


announced their intention of “seeing about 
this.”” And one went to look for Mr. Satterlee. 
Evidently he found him, for very soon the pro- 
prietor came down in great anger, and strode 
toward the desk where J. Hollister was scratch- 
ing the back of his head with a pen, and trying 
to think of more worlds to conquer. 

“You're fired—’’ he exploded, before he 
reached the desk. 

The night clerk looked up mildly, and raised 
a white hand of reproof and interruption. 

“Now, don’t you be like the rest of ’em, 
Mr. Satterlee,” he cautioned. ‘‘That’s the way 
they alldo. They say, ‘you’re fired,’ when all 
they really mean is that there’s something they 
don’t understand, and they want it explained. 
Whea you really want to fire someone, tell 
‘em why, and then say, ‘Count yourself 
among the missing.’ There’s class to that. 
Now, I ain’t fired, and you know it as well as 
I do. I just cleaned out that nest of hoboes 
outside so’s the guests of the hotel could have 
a shot at them chairs. Own up now, ain’t that 
in the way of progress?” 

Mr. Satterlee was a little dazed with the im- 
pudence of this; but he was a shrewd Yankee, 
and saw a grain of truth hidden away in it. 
Nevertheless, he had a position to maintain. 
‘Don’t you know what you’re doing?” he cried. 
“You'll have the whole town down on me.” 

“Oh, no,” responded the clerk. “They'll be 
down on me. They’ll sympathize with you for 
having such a fresh clerk.” 





August 


Mr. Satterlee mumbled something about 
“getting through in the morning.” 

“In the morning, Mr. Satterlee,” was the 
breezy reply, “you won’t remember it. If you 
do, you'll thank me.” 

“Here, Bill,” said the night clerk, when the 
proprietor had gone back to his room, “‘see if 
the chef is gone. If he isn’t, send him to me.” 

The bell boy came back with the chef, who 
stood and looked curiously and rebelliously at 
the new figure behind the desk. 

“What do you want of me?” he asked. 

“Only these few words,” replied Mr. Bene- 
dick. “Don’t bake so many potatoes at oné 
time. They get soggy. And trim those chops 
a little before you put ’em on the fire. That’s 
aul 
' “Who are you, anyway?” asked the chef, 
indignantly. 

“T’m the man that gives you your time if you 
don’t get wise,’ replied J. Hollister. 

“Before I’d take orders from a whipper- 
snapper—” 

“You'd get through in the morning. That’s 
what you were going to say, isn’t it?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“All right, Mr. Man. Come around to- 
morrow and collect. We’re running this hotel 
on a new basis.” 

The night clerk sat back thoughtfully, 
and wassurprised and grieved to see one 
of his new bell boys going across the floor 
with a bull-dog in leash. 

“Here, you,” cried J. Hollister, ““what 
are you doing with that ki-yi?” 

The boy snickered. “‘Miss Satterlee’s 
orders,” he replied, as though that 
ought to settle it. 

“Miss Who’s orders?” 

“Boss’s daughter.” 

“Take it back to her and tell her to 
walk it around the block herself. This 
is no kennel we’re running here.” 

The boy disappeared up the stairs 
with the dog; and a moment later a 
good-looking young woman, with flushed 
face, came half-way down the stairs to 
a point visible from the desk, and said: 
“It’s all right, Mr. Benedick; I told 
the boy to take Towzer out for his 
airing.” 

“Are you Miss Satterlee?” 

mes... 

“Well, it’s all right, Miss Satterlee, I 
told the boy to tell you he couldn’t do it. 
Sorry, but we need him down here.” 

The young woman gasped. “Father 
says—’’ she began. 

“Can’t help it, Miss—those are my 
orders.” 

Miss Satterlee was very indignant. 
““You are discharged this minute,” she said, 
stamping her foot. 

J. Hollister smiled his most winning smile. 
‘Firing runs in the family,” he said. “Are you 
quite sure you have your tomorrow’s geography 
lesson learned?” 

There was an outraged rustle of skirts on the 
stairs, and the new clerk waited for the annun- 
ciator to jangle with a call from the Satterlee 
apartment. But the ten-o’clock-p. m. quiet 
was unbroken. 

A little later, when most of the guests had 
retired, except a little party of commercial 
travelers who were playing auction-pitch in 
the corner, Mr. Benedick took up a new fine 
pointed pen, jabbed it once or twice into the 
potato that served as a pen wiper beside the 
inkwell, and began to make scrolls and birds, 
Spencerian system, on a sheet of paper. Fin- 
ally, after nibbling the end of the pen holder, 
he got to work, and produced the following, in 
a business college chirography, with many 
flourishes and shadings: 


On the Job, 10:30 P. M. 


Mr. Satterlee, 
Prop. Commercial Hotel. 


Dear Sir: 
Memorandums. 


1. New, clean towels for the wash room. 
The guests positively refuse to dry themselves 
by waving hands in the air. 'Continued on Page 12] 




















the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 





By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Mana 


O those who are familiar with 

Buick methods, it is hardly neces- 

sary to say that the improvements 
on the Buick cars for nineteen-twenty, 
while numerous, are not spectacular or 
revolutionary. They are good, com- 
mon-sense changes in design that make 
for better performance, easier opera- 
tion, greater comfort and improved 
appearance. In other words, wherever 
the demands of increased utility have 
paved the way for improvements, those 
improvements have been made. 





This is what the motorist wants—a 
tried and true mechanism to which have 
been added comforts and conveniences 
that increase its serviceability, without 
sacrificing dependability in the slightest 
degree. 


For nearly twenty years it has been 
the Buick policy to adhere steadfastly 
to certain principles of design and 
manufacture, and for the past few 
seasons the energies of the whole or- 
ganization have been devoted to the 
development of six useful models, as 
being best adapted to the needs of those 
who are logical Buick purchasers. So 
in this respect, also, the Buick line for 
nineteen-twenty is an illustration of 
Buick consistency. 


Six Cars in the Line 


HERE are three open and three 

closed models. And, as always, 
each of these cars has been improved 
over the corresponding type of previous 
years. 

Very little change is perceptible in 
The 
oiling of the rocker arms has been still 
further simplified, so that it is as auto- 
matic and easy as pouring oil into the 
crankcase. A simpler construction has 
also beenadopted for the oil pump, with- 
out changing its self-thawing efficiency 
in case of freezing. A heavier fan and 
improved type of fan belt have been 
adopted, the latter to prevent the possi- 
bility of the belt “climbing” the pulley. 


Several changes have been made in 
the chassis. The speedometer drive 
has been taken from the front axle and 
wheel and has been put on the trans- 
mission, where it is better protected 
from dirt and water. This improvement 
alone is worthmany dollars to the motor- 
ist. An improvement has been made 
in the hand brake lever. _ Adjustable 
stops have been provided to permit the 
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regulation of the turning radius of the 
ear. The driving strut rods have been 
lowered. The steering gear improve- 
ments will make themselves felt in the 
easier manipulation of the car, and the 
large oil receiving pocket with which 
the gear is fitted is a decided improve- 
ment in its lubrication. The new 
steering wheel rim is die cast under 
pressure, and new type tilting steering 
wheels are furnished on all closed 
models. A new type filler cap has been 
put on the gasoline tank to prevent 
gasoline running over when carrying a 
full tank. The spring suspension has 
been separately worked out for all 
models to insure the best possible riding 
qualities. 


Two Chassis Models 


AS in the past, there are two chassis 
models, practically identical except 
for wheelbase, springs and some other 
details necessary to adapt the chassis 
to the particular body to be mounted. 


The body and top changes on the 
open models are of course along the 
lines of added convenience, improved 
appearance and in some cases of both 
these attributes combined with extra 
quality that makes for longer life. For 
example, the waterproof material from 
which the tops are made is much 
heavier this year, and the same thing 
applies to the side curtains. Thismakes 
it possible to build the tops and curtains 
so that they will hold their shape longer, 
look better at all times, and at the same 
time afford perfect protection against 
the weather. All open models have 
curtain rods, so that the curtains swing 
open with the doors. Suitable pockets 
have been provided for storing the side 


curtains when not in use. Escutcheon 
plates, hinges, trim rail and hood 


fasteners have all received attention 
that has resulted in improved quality. 
Even the bow sockets have been im- 
proved and a more secure method of 
fastening the rear fenders devised. 


The Closed Cars 


E naturally look for greater luxury 

and refinement in the closed 
models, and the exacting closed car 
purchaser will be far from disappoint- 
ment after inspecting the two Sedans 
and the Coupe that the Buick designers 
have developed for the present season. 


To begin with, all closed models are 
lower and correspondingly more grace- 
ful than the previous types, but this 
result has been secured without sacrific- 
ing the interior head room. 
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All solid wooden frames are covered 
entirely with aluminum, even to the 
window casings and sashes, doing away 
entirely with the danger of joints open- 
ing, seams cracking and finish checking. 
The doors are of heavier construction, 
square pattern, and somewhat wider. 
The windows are provided with the 
latest type of patent window adjusters, 
with self-aligning sprockets and friction 
clutches to prevent slipping of the chain 
or rattling. Each door has been pro- 
vided with combination dove tail and 
door bumper, and the windows are 
kept from vibrating by four spring anti- 
rattlers in each. The windshields have 
new friction locking devices to make the 
operation of the rain vision shield more 
convenient. The and 
have been lowered and rearranged to 
give greater riding comfort. 


seats cushions 


The cowls have been re-designed to 
accommodate pilot side lights. 


All closed models are upholstered in 
high grade textiles of new design, with 
interlor trimmings in perfect harmony. 


Some other changes have been made, 
peculiar to the individual cars, such as 
the contour of the rear deck and the 
type of fenders and dust aprons on the 
Coupe. 


Big Production Plans 


T should be borne in mind that these 
are simply the improvements in the 


various Buick models for nineteen- 
twenty. They should not be con- 


strued as being the chief selling points 
of these ears. Rather, they serve to 
show how closely the Buick designers 
have followed the trend in motoring 
refinements, in order to give Buick 
owners the comfort, convenience and 
luxury that should rightfully accom- 
pany a mechanism so highly developed 
as the Buick chassis. 


This season will see the greatest pro- 
duction ever attained at the Buick 
factory, and the increase in the number 
of closed cars built will be particularly 
noteworthy. 


From the rather lengthy description 
of these changes it will be seen that the 
nineteen-twenty Buicks comprise the 
biggest Buick values, as well. For it 
should be noted that in the case of the 
open models, these improvements are 
available at the same prices as prevailed 
last year, and that the closed car prices 
have not advanced at all in proportion 
to the really expensive additions that 
have been made to the cars, 











HE Buick factory continues 
to grow. In the early days of 
Buick history, a new building 

or two were added to the factory 
»ach year, but the march of prog- 
ress has now become so rapid that 
new buildings and machinery are 
necessary every few months. 

For the nineteen-twenty season, 
the biggest Buick production in his- 
tory is planned, and in order to take 
care of the hundreds of thousands of 
aluminum, brass and bronze castings 
that will be required in building 
these cars, a new foundry has been 
constructed and equipped for this 
work. 

This foundry is not only much 
larger than the old foundry, with a 
vastly increased capacity, but posses- 
ses the additional advantage of being 
designed purely for the purpose of 
scientific production, incorporating 
the latest and most improved meth- 
ods and conveyer systems. 

The building itself is made of rein- 
forced concrete, is light and airy, and 
is equipped with a combined heating 
and ventilating system that supplies 
fresh, warm air to all parts of the 
building in cold weather and pure, 
cold air during the warm seasons. 
In this way the air in the building 
is always free from the smoke and 
injurious vapors that are so common 
in foundries. 

A railroad siding runs 
beside the loading dock, 
clear across the rear of the 
building, and just across 
the track is a long con- 
crete sand building for 
storing sand. This makes 
a very convenient arrange- 
ment and one that insures 
a plentiful supply of sand 
at all seasons of the year, 
as it is impossible for the 
sand to become wet or 
freeze in this building. 
On the other side of the 
sand building is another 
railroad siding, witha port- 
able derrick on a flat car 
for transferring the sand 
from the freight cars into 
the building. 

The raw material is un- 
loaded from the freight 
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Alin interior view of the Buick foundry showing the tracks 


on which the traveling cranes operate 











cars directly onto the loading dock 
outside the stock room, and is brought 
inside and stored for use. Metals of 
special formulae are employed for all 
Buick parts, and the mixing is all 
done in the Buick foundry, the metal 
being carefully weighed before put- 
ting it into the furnaces. Pig copper 
is an ingredient of all aluminum cast- 
ings, giving the metal additional 
strength and taking away from its 
natural brittleness. Plastic phosphor 
bronze is used for bearings and bush- 
ings. The aluminum is also pur- 
chased in pigs. In this manner it is 
easy for the Buick Motor Company 
to control the quality of its metel. 

The furnaces are of three types— 
oil, gas and electric. The oil furnaces 
are heated by crude oil mixed with 
air and fed under pressure. The 
gas furnaces are heated in much the 
same manner, a special pump being 
employed to give the extra pressure 
required. ‘The electric control is of 
course very simple, through the fin- 
gers of the switch. 

The largest aluminum furnace has 
a capacity of 3,000 pounds of metal 
every half hour. 

Nothing is left to chance or guess- 
work in the preparation of the metal. 

Not only is the mixture accurately 
made, but the heat of the metal is 
determined with pyrometers before 
pouring. This is essential 
to good castings, because 
metal that is too cool will 
not pour properly, and on 
the other hand there is 
danger of burning the met- 
al if the heat is too great. 

The arrangement of the 
molding floor is notewor- 
thy. There is a row of 
four electrically operated 
traveling cranes with eight 
gangs of men _ working 
constantly on crankcase 
molds. At the far end of 
each track the lower half 
of the crankcase mold is 
prepared, while the upper 
half is prepared at the 
other end. 

This crankcase casting 
would be a difficult one 
to make by hand, but is 
very simply and easily 





The pattern and the mold for the tower half The molds for smaller castings are as carefully 


of the crankcase casting 


made as the larger ones 
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accomplished with the spe- 
cial machinery installed in 
the Buick foundry. The 
lower half of the mold 
alone weighs 1,200 pounds 
when finished, and to this 
must be added the weight 
of the metal pattern. 

This work is done on 
a special molding machine 
of large size, termed in the 
foundry a jarring machine. 
It consists of two platforms 
between which is a mov- 
able arm supporting the 
metal pattern. The frame 
for the mold is placed on 
one of the platforms, the 
metal pattern is swung 
into place and the molding 


sand shoveled into the 
frame. The jarring is then 
done by compressed air, 


shaking the sand down until it fills all 
the crevices about the pattern. Then 
the bottom of the mold is clamped 
in place, the whole turned over bodily 
onto the other platform, the vibrator 
set to work on the pattern until it is 
free, when the pattern is removed from 
the sand. 

We now have a perfect impression 
of the metal pattern in the sand and 
the bottom half of the mold, or “‘drag,” 
is ready. At this point, the man 
operating the traveling crane picks up 
the drag and takes it to the far end of 
the line, where the top half of the 
mold, or ‘‘cope,”’ is being made. This 
part is made in much the same man- 
ner. The drag is|placed on the ground 
and the core setters put the cores and 
risers accurately in place. When this 
is done, the cope is lifted by an air 
hoist and placed on top of the drag and - 
the whole fastened together. 

This completes the work of mal:ing the 
mold, and it remains in its place in the 
line until after the pouring is done. 
The hot metal is poured in through a 
large opening at the end, called the 
sprue, runs through all the openings at 
the bottom of the mold and rises until 
the whole is filled completely with mol- 
ten metal. In order to insure even 
distribution of the metal, the risers 
above referred to have been provided. 
They are simply a number of holes for the metal 
to flow through. 

When the casting has sufficiently cooled, the 
mold is again lifted by the traveling crane and 
taken down to the sand pile beside the molding 
machine. There it is 
dumped in suchamanner 
as to spill out the con- 
tents. The casting is 
then lifted by means of a 
hook and put on a con- 
veyer which takes it to 
the knockout room on 
the floor above. This 
room is provided with 
grates over chutes lead- 
ing down to the sand pile. 
All the cores and the 
sand that sticks to the 
castings are here re- 
moved over these grates, 
falling down into the 
chutes. The casting is 
sent to the chipping 
room on the floor below 
by means of gravity con- 
veyers. 

In the chipping 
room, men with pmneu- 
matic chippers remove all 
sharp points and rough 
places from the castings, 
which are then further 
prepared for machining 


The upper picture shows part of the tong row of core ovens. 
The lower view illustrates a section of the conveyer 
system used throughout the foundry. 


by grinding off such spots on emery wheels. 

This operation is followed by a thorough in- 
spection and tests for leaks. cracks, sand 
holes or any other imperfections. It will be 
noted that the course of the material through 


The loading dock with the concrete sand building 
across the track 


by one of the elk 


the rack to the floor, 
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the building has been an 
unbroken progress from one 
end of the shipping dock to 
the other, the successive 
operations ending right at 
the points where the next 
operation begins. 

The object of a core is to 
leave a cavity of any desired 
shape inthe finished casting, 
in a place where a pattern 
could not be readily re- 
moved. So these cores are 
made of fine sand, of the 
exact shape and size re- 
quired, held together with 
a core compound which 
bakes hard at low temper- 
atures and passes off in the 
form of gasand smoke from 
the heat of the melted met- 


al. his leaves the core 
sand in such a condition 


that it can be readily broken up by sharp 
blows on the outside of the finished 
casting, causing the sand to run out. 

Core sand must be specially prepared. 
The right grade of sand is purchased for 
the purpose, put through a machine 
called a tempering machine, mixed with 
the right proportion of sand that has 
previously been used in cores, and to 
this mixture is added the core compound 
referred to. 

The large cores are further reinforced 


_ by steel wires placed in the sand, after 


the manner of reinforcing concrete in 


_ buildings. 


When the cores have been molded, 


, they are carefully placed on steel racks. 


As soon as arack is filled, it is lifted 
ric floor trucks and 
These ovens 
that the floor truck 
operator lowers 
the door of the 
oven is closed and the cores baked at 
the right temperature. As soon as the 


taken to the core ovens. 
are of such a height 


can run right in, 


_ baking is finished they are ready for 
use and are taken to the molding floor 
“as needed. 


This covers t! major operations 
in the foundry in a general way. The 
molds for smaller castings are prepared 
in much the same manner, except that 
because of their size it is easier to pack 
the sand inthe flasks by hand. 


In the case of small castings, such as brass 
and bronze bushings, the molds are made to 
cast a large number of parts at one time. 

There is also some variation in the manner 
of cleaning the castings for machining. In 


some cases, a number 
of small parts are placed 
in a tumbler after grind- 
ing and are subjected 
to a sand blast which 
removes all roughness. 

In connection with 
this foundryis acomplete 
power house and dynamo 
room. There are also 
restaurants for the men 
and women employes. 
Apparently, nothing has 
been omitted that could 
add anything to the 
working conditions or 
the efliciency of the plant 
system and equipment. 
The result is shown in the 
large production ob- 
tained and in the high 
quality of the various 
types of castings, with 
a percentage of scrap 
that is remarkably low 
when the rigidity of the 
various inspections is 
taken into considera- 
tion. 
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“It gives me great pleasure to speak a good 
word for the Buick car,” writes Mrs. John I. 
Pittman, wife of the president of the Jefferson 
Amusement Company, Beaumont, Texas. 
“T have been using Buick cars for the past 
seven years. My first Buick was a 1912 
model and I have had four different models all 
told. I am now driving a 1918 model seven 
passenger Buick Six and Mr. Pittman drives 
a Buick Six Roadster” 


CLE 


PEERED 


This picture shows Mrs. Henry Mathis, of 
Beaumont, Texas, standing beside the family | 
Buick Model 54 Roadster. Mr. Mathishasowned 
several makes of automobiles, but likes the 
Buick better than any of them, and says that 
he would not part with his Model 54 for the price 
he paid for it if he could not get another 








Mr. S. L. Guinn and family make the best 
of use of their Model E-Six-45 Buick car all 
the year ’round. Mr. Guinn says that he is 
more than pleased with his Buick 





Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Burnett, of Beaumont, 
Texas, are staunch advocates of Buick 
Valve-in-Head cars and have been ever since 
1913. They now have in service a Model 
E-Six-49, a Model D-Six-44, one Model 3 
truck and three Model E-4 trucks, all of 
which are giving entire satisfaction 
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This is not Mrs. Charles Ledwidge’s first car, 
but it is her first Buick—a Model E-Six-49. 
She says she never realized there was so much 
difference in automobiles until she bought 
this car 


Mrs. Guy Junker is an ardent motorist and a 
real Buick Valve-in-Head enthusiast. Her car 
is a Model 54 Roadster and is giving the best 
of satisfaction. She says she is more pleased 
with it than with any other carshe has ever owned 





Since 1913, Mr. W. P. H. McFaddin, Beau- 
mont, Texas, has been driving Buick cars. 
His first Buick was a Model 40 and he is now 
driving a Model E-Six-45. His son drives a 
Model D-Six-44, his daughter a Model D-Six- 
45. A Model E-4 truck is used on the farm. 
It will thus be seen that every part of the 
family life is well equipped with Valve-in-Head 
power, and Mr. McF addin says that he gets 
more for his money from the Buick than from 
any other make of car he has ever owned 








Mr. J. T. Booth is another Beaumont 
citizen who has been a Buick owner 
for years. In 1910 he bought a Model 
10 and has owned successively 
Models 29, 40, 31 and 55. At present 
Mr. Booth is driving a Model H-Six- 
45. He states that all of these cars 
have been perfectly satisfactory and 
that if he were to purchase another 
car it would be a Buick 
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Keeping the Push Rods First of all, you should be certain all valves 
Properly Adjusted are clean and properly seated when closed. A 

ROPER adjustment of the push rods is good way to clean valves is to place a spoonful 
P important in the efficient operation of the 0° kerosene at the base of each valve stem when 
motor, and while the adjustment is simple the motor is in operation. I his will loosen up 
enough it must be done with sufficient care to any carbon that may have collected and have 


see that all push rods have the same amount the face of the valve clean. 

of clearance, and that this clearance is sufficient Second, be certain that all rocker arms are 
to permit of the complete closing of the valves well lubricated and operate freely, after which 
when the motor is well warmed up. The the timing or lashing of the valve lifters should 
thousandth part of an inch may make con- be checked for correctness and while this 
siderable difference in the operation of the process is very simple, first determining the 
motor. Under no conditions should the push valve is completely closed and then ascertain- 
rods be adjusted too tight. In fact,it would be ing the clearance between the top of valve stem 
better to leave them loose, but witha small and under end of rocker arm, we would suggest 
amount of care they may be regulated to have a visit be made to the Buick dealer in your 
exactly the right amount of clearance, as given locality should you wish to have the valve 
in the Buick instruction book for the particular mechanism exactly timed. 

model car you are driving. 

The clearance referred to is between the ends 
of the valve stems and the rocker arms. which OIL PLUG 
open and close the valves as the push rods are | POCKERARM CovER 
moved up and down by the camshaft. 

The reason for this clearance is that steel 
expands when heated, and enough clearance 
must be allowed to make sure that the valves 
will close perfectly under all conditions. And 
because of the expansion when warm, this 
adjustment should always be made when the 


ROCKER ARM OIL WICK 


SPARK PLUG COVER i ye hei 
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motor is well warmed up. 5 Hi 
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J yi follister Nicht Clerk missing. There’s a train up at 10:28, and 
Yo LAQMUNSTCH, ANAS WICLS - there’s one down at 11:03.” 
Continued from page four) J. Hollister was surprised, but not staggered. 
2. When do the front windows get cleaned? He looked at the proprietor smilingly, and 
It must have been months since it was done _ replied, ““That’s the way to doit, Mr. Satterlee. 
last. Soft and sweet. That’s the style. I'll take the 
3. I have practically fired the chef. Of 11:03.” 
course you will support me in this necessary “No hard feelings,’ said Mr. Satterlee. “I 
step. ain’t hell on wheels. I’m a pretty easy going 
i. That good looking girl on the corner man, and I want peace. That’s why I’m 


window tables ought to be head waitress. It asking you to try somewhere else. Take these 

takes with the guests, believe me. along.” He laid a five dollar bill on the desk, 
5. I forgot to ask you whether Ican smoke and took a handful of ten-cent cigars from the 

out of the case. Most swell hotels allow this case, and put them on the bill. 

to clerks. Not knowing, I have smoked J. Hollister took the five dollar bill, the cigars, 


two ten-centers and a nickel one. Will pay if and the 11:03. 
not agreeable. 

6. Does the moving picture show give free 
passes to the hotel? If they don’t we can graft a——well, call it the “kicker” of the yarn. 


them all right. : Noe eee rape 

ier ak didn’t let the bell-hop take the dog out. da ee oe eae ee De at 
It looks bad, and isn’t business. Tell Miss to bowad 
Set wlse. ‘ ° . 
+8. This is all I think of now, so will close. The town boys are back in the line of chairs 

: outside the front windows of the Commercial— 

Yours resp. to the exclusion of the hotel guests. 
J. Hollister Benedick, The bell boys who walked out, walked back. 
Night Clerk. One of them is in tow of an eager, straddling 

P.S. Wecan make an up-to-date hotel out bull dog on Main Street. 
of this by boosting and pulling together. The chef did not leave. The potatoes were 

J. Hollister went to bed at 1:30, and rose at not soggy tonight—but they will be tomorrow. 
9:30. When he came down stairs, he looked Mr. Satterlee is behind the desk. He is 
about him with an air of proprietorship, and saying to himself: “He would have been all 
noted several other things that ought to be right, if he hadn’t of been so fresh. He had 
done. Mr. Satterlee was behind thedesk. J. some good ideas. But what a nerve!’ 
Hollister saluted him genially, and asked, “‘Did J. Hollister Benedick is in consultation with 
you get my memorandums?” the proprietor of a hotel thirty miles farther 

The proprietor of the Commercial nodded. down the B. & L. R.R. He is saying, “I could 
When he leaned over the desk, it was with a have put the Commercial, up at Briggstown, 
rather bland manner, but something in his eye on its feet, if they had let me. Too much 
—a glint of determination—arrested the night interference there for me.” 
clerk’s attention. 

“T’m going to borrow a leaf out of your book, 
young man,” said Mr. Satterlee. “I’m going to 
tell you why first, and then I’m going to tell 
you to ‘count yourself among the missing.’ 
As you say, there’s class to that. 

“First and foremost, J. What’s-your-name, 
you're too fresh. IT’ve seen ’em fresh, and 
fresher, and freshest, but you’ve got ’em beat. 
That’s first and foremost, and there ain’t any CM ede aleratad: 
last and lastmost. Count yourself among the }- 3 es 


Now this story isn’t finished yet. The moral 
is yet to come. It isn’t a moral, though. It’s 





Better Still 


“Have you sent to the agricultural college for 
the bulletin on How to Increase Egg Production?” 
asked the state leader of a poultry club in writing 
to one of her club girls. 


“No, we don’t take the bulletin you wrote 
about,” came back the answer, “but we take the 
Buick Bulletin.” 

(The above was submitted by Miss Bertha G. Schmidt, Secretary 
of the Capper Poultry Club, Topeka, Kansas, who vouches for it 
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If you are ever compelled to make an emer- 
gency adjustment while touring, place the 
starter crank in its proper place at the front end 
of motor, turn to the right or in clockwise 
direction until both valves in No. 1 cylinder 
(the one next to the radiator) are closed. Then 
loosen locking nut on push rod located exactly 
below the ball or upper end. Hold push rod 
firmly and turn ball nut to the right or left as 
case may require until you can just pass one of 
your calling cards between the upper end of 
valve stem and rocker arm. ‘Then hold 
ball nut firmly in place and turn up lock nut 
tightly.., 

After both valves on cylinder No. 1 have 
been adjusted, turn the motor over and repeat 
the same operation on No. 2 cylinder and so on 
until all are adjusted. If the motor is correctly 
timed and push rods properly adjusted, it will 
develop the maximum of power. Upon arrival 
home, have your Buick dealer properly time 
and adjust as above suggested. _ 


While timing the motor and adjusting push 
rods are simple operations when they are under- 
stood, it is nearly always advisable to have this 
work done by one who understands the work 
well in order to get the most satisfaction, but a 
careful reading of this article will enable the 
motorist to properly adjust the rods in an 
emergency. 


Two Buicks Give Satisfaction 


N February 16, 1918, Messrs. Edward N. 
and Robert C. Morgan, of Paulsboro, 
N. J., purchased their first Buick car, a Model 
D-Four-35. “‘We drove it every day for 14 
months,” they write, “covering over 2,700 miles, 
without a bit of trouble or one cent of expense 
for repairs. When we sold it, it was as good as 
the day we received it. We then bought a 
Model H-Six-45 which we are perfectly satisfied 
with and we can honestly recommend the Buick 
to anyone who wants a car for service, appear- 
ance and reliability. We sure do boost the 
Buick.” 


No Repair Bill 
ACH month I enjoy reading the Buick 
Bulletin,” writes Mr. L. M. Baldwin, of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, ‘especially the letters from 
various Buick owners telling of their experiences 
with the different models that they own. 


“Before I ever bought a Buick I had always 


heard that they were good cars, but now I 


know it. I have always maintained that any 
car as a rule will run the first year, but it is the 
second, third or fourth year before the owner 
actually knows whether he has got a real car 
or not. 


“In March, 1915, I bought a Model 10. It 
was then six years old and had been owned by 


- five different people. During that time it had 


been driven about 30,000 miles. I had the 
engine overhauled, drove it over 4,000 miles and 
a year later sold it for $150.00 more than I paid 
forit. And the remarkable part of it all is that 
it is still running around the city apparently as 
good as ever, even though it is ten years old. 


“In July, 1915, our firm bought an early 
Model D-Six-45, the first Buick Six in this 
vicinity, and although it is nearly four years 
old and hasbeen driven over 15,000 miles, it is 
running better today than it ever did. It is on 
the job every minute and not even once has the 
engine ever refused to start. 


“About two years ago we replaced the old 
style manifold with a twin manifold. Outside 
of that $15.00, our total expense in four years 
on the engine for replacement of parts that have 
actually broken or worn out is $2.30. One of 
the original tires is still on the car and the origi- 
nal storage battery is still in service.” 
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ERE is a Buick car. that weighs 5,800 
pounds and makes 12 4/5 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. ‘The motor carries the 

excess load easily and the car is giving perfect 
satisfaction to the officials of the M. R. & 
B. T. Railroad, for whom the car was changed 
over by Mr. John Kehrman, master mechanic 
of the railroad company. The car operates 
from Bonne Terre, Missouri, headquarters 
of the company, and is used all over the 
company’s lines. 

The first impression of the car is that it is 
simply an interesting novelty, but on mature 
consideration it brings up a phase of motor- 
ing conditions that is not often dealt with 
because the average person simply takes it 
for granted. 

Here is a Buick car with a motive power just 
about the same as all of us have been accus- 
tomed to using in daily service. Yet that 
motive power is successfully propelling more 
than double the weight that the average Buick 
power plant is required to move and is doing it 
economically. 

The point is that the motoring conditions 
are different. This railroad car never leaves 
the rails. Its roadbed is always the same— 
smooth, even steel rails with only a slight grade 
here and there and never a rut or a mudhole 
or serious impediment to momentum. 

But the average motor car is not so favored. 
It must traverse the roads that lie in its path, 
whether they are smooth or rough, sandy or 
muddy, level or steep. 

We drive along a country road and en- 
counter a stretch of sand, and we can feel the 
car losing its momentum. Habit induces us 
to shift the control lever into second speed, 
but we rarely think of the additional work 
that has been suddenly thrust upon the 
power plant, or the vastly increased strain 
put upon the chassis mechanism. And our car 
pulls us safely through this stretch of sand, but 
we are not surprised, because it is what we have 
become accustomed to. We expect such things 
of our motor car. 

Yet we could ask for no better illustration of 
the reserve power and flexibility that must be 
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This Buick Model D:Six-55 has been altered 
by Mr. John Kehrman, of the M. R. & B. T. 
Railroad, Bonne Terre, Missouri, for 
railroad use. Patent has been applied for. 


built into a car that is to be used for miscellane- 
ous service. Where the big car here illustrated 
must work continuously under more than 
double load, our own car must frequently work 
under a load that is at least four or five 
times normal, and without the benefit of 
momentum when it needs that momen- 
tum most. 

From the engineer’s standpoint, this con- 
dition has become an old story. It is the thing 
he is expected to solve. To him it is a 
matter of design and efficiency. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, it 
is first necessary to get firmly fixed in mind, 
that they are all heat engines. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 
power, because unless some means of cooling 
the motor is used the heat soon becomes so 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to 
the cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 


pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides of 
the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve- 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just @ 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the incom- 
ing charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the: 
water jackets. The sum of these: advantages. 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 
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- You Can’t Wear Them Out 


OU may be interested,” writes Mr. D. A. 
Daland, of Howells, N. Y., “in a_ brief 

account of my Buick Roadster, Model C-24, 
that I purchased from my family physician in 
the summer of 1917, after he had used it con- 
stantly for two years in his daily practice. I 
have used the car 
every day since... tis 
weather permitting, 2 ee & aoe 
and have visited in Ret” i 
the car, since last sum- Pe 
mer, fourteen states. 

“From my home I 
make frequent trips 
to New Haven, Conn. 
(120 miles). In July 
last, made the pictur- 
esque trip over the 
Mohawk Trail, in 
Massachusetts, the 
Berkshires, continuing 
over into the Catskills. 
On thattrip I covered 
approximately 500 
miles and did not have 
the slightest trouble 
with the car. 

“In December last, 
I decided tospend the 
winter in Joplin, Mo., 
and as my wife would 
not consent to go with- 
out the little Roadster 
we decided that the 
car should take us 
there. We left our home on September 10 and 
completed the journey, 1590 miles counting 
numerous detours, in 221% running days. 

“Our route took us through Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois to St. Louis, and from that city 440 miles 
via the Boone Lick trail and Jefferson Highway 
south to our destination. While in Joplin, 
made trips to Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

“There is always the same comment when I 
tell people the car I am driving. It is, “You 
cant wear them out.’ ”’ 


Fall Trip to Indiana 


HAVE a 45 horse power Touring Light 

Six Buick which J have driven for the 
past’ three years. Last September, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hess,’’ writes Mr. Carl Hess, of 
Malvern, Ohio, ‘“‘we drove out to Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. Our trip made in all 885 miles, and 
for 25 miles we drove through mud mostly 
axle deep. The best part of our trip was, we 
came home on the same air which we left on 
and no breaks at all. The motor was running 
as quietly as when we started. 

“That is why I have a good word for the 
Buick. If I were to buy a dozen cars, they 
would all be Buicks. I would say this to 
‘anyone who wants a durable car, I would advise 
them to buy a Buick.” 


Climbs Pike’s Peak 


\ R. GEORGE LOGAN, of Cairo, IIll., has 

a Buick Model D-45 three years old, in 
which he made a trip from Cairo to Pike’s 
Peak. “It really seemed to enjoy going up the 
Peak as much as we did,”’ he writes. “On our 
3,000 mile trip our repair bill was $1.50. 

“This summer it goes to Michigan and it will 
come back ready for city driving.” 


A Difficult Association Run 


R. FRANK T. REYNOLDS, Secretary 

of the Georgia State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, wrote the following account 
under date of June 24, 1919: “It gives me 
pleasure to write you that of the three cars that 
successfully made the northeast Georgia run 
of this association last week, two of them were 
Buicks. 
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“T have made many tours in various states, 
over all sorts of roads and semblance of roads, 
but the ones in the fourteen mountain counties 
traversed on this tour were the roughest and 
most trying of my experience. It was the most 
severe of tests. You certainly must have 
pride in the performance of those two cars.” 


TO 





Mrs. W. C. Horton, of Windsor, Georgia 


Tours Cover the South 


RSW Ce HORTON? Sot Windsor 
Georgia, is an ardent Buick motorist. 
Since last November, when she purchased her 
car, she has driven anaverage of over 1,000 miles 
per month, principally in tours which she has 
undertaken with herself at the wheel, through- 
out the south from Tennessee to Florida, during 
the past winter. 

Mrs. Horton crossed the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in Georgia several times, without meeting 
any difficulties which she and the Buick could 
not overcome. 

Mrs. Horton is the wife of Mr. W. C. Horton, 
President of the North Georgia Bank and 
Trust Company and of the Bell Overall Com- 
pany. 


“Real Buick Service’’ 


JUST thought I would tell you of some real 

Buick service,’ writes Mr. M. O. French, of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. “I bought a Model 10 
car in 1910, and drove it 33,000 miles. Then 
a Model 29 and drove 135,000 miles., Then a 
Model D-45, purchased June 17, 1917, and 
have 19,560 miles on my speedometer now and 
never a valve ground yet. 

“T think the snow drifts and mud this past 
winter were certainly a trial for any car. 
Satisfied service and a starter always ready to 
start, and no repair bills, either.” 





With the Canadians in Siberia 











A Trip Through Illinois 


INCE our purchase of a Buick D-45 in 
August, 1916,” writes Mrs. Mathew J. 
Gross, of St. Joseph, Mo., ‘‘we have driven our 
car constantly both winter and summer and 
have made several long trips, one being a trip 
of 1,100 miles through Illinois. 

“Up to this time we 
have driven 12,800 
miles and have had 
practically no trouble. 
We are still going on 
twooftheoriginal tires 
and just took off the 
third one for fear we 
would havea blowout, 
as we have never had 
one with one of these 
original tires. They 
have all worn down 
evenly through each 
layer of fabric. 

“We have never so 
much as had our bat- 
tery tested, but the 
minute we press on 
the starter it is off and 
as the lights are very 
bright, evidently the 
battery is still in good 
condition. I am, of 
course, careful about 
filling it with distilled 
water every two weeks. 
We use very little oil. 

“This is just to let 
you know the Buick is surely all right and we 
are surely boosters for it.” 


Consistent Performance 


ee December, 1916,’ writes Mr. Charles 
E. H. Brown, Waynesboro, Pa., “I purchased 
one of your Model D-44 Roadsters, ran same 
during the year 1917, 12,785 miles, average 
miles per gallon of gas 16.23 over all kinds of 
roads, going anywhere I was compelled to go. 
In the early part of 1918, I sold the car and 
bought a Model E-44 Roadster, ran same dur- 
ing 1918, 12,606 miles, average miles per gallon 
of gas 16.58, again over all kinds of roads, from 
sand and mud up to the hubs to the finest 
cement and macadam, not sparing the car in 
the least and always going where I desired. I 
have this car now and find the upkeep very 
small. Am doing an average of about three 
days’ work in one over former mode of travel— 
rail, horse and walking. The Buick car is a 
very satisfactory car for me.” 


A Long, Hard Trip 


| Pe people choose March as a good month 
for touring. Mr. Earl Hodges left Car- 
rollton, Ill., March 22, 1919, in his Buick 
Model E-44 and arrived in Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., on the 31st, a distance of 724 miles, a 
great part of the traveling being done in low and 
second gear. 

The report of the trip shows the best 
road conditions encountered were called “‘fair,”’ 
and from that graded down to‘“‘impassable to 
anything but a Buick.” 


From Siberia 


R. JAMES RIDGWAY, formerly of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, wrote the following 
letter from Vladivostok, Siberia, where he has 
been serving with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force: 

“T suppose you will be surprised to receive 
this picture. Your car has been of great 
service to us here in Siberia, with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. For greater and better 
service we could not ask. We have no trouble 
at all with them and they are really light on 
tires, considering the rough roads that we are 
forced to go over day in and day out.” 





P. LLMAN COMFORT, unhampered by 
time tables and iron-clad schedules, is 
the lot of those who travel by motor. In 
consequence, this mode of transportation 
opens up new opportunities for recreation, 
enjoyment and education to the tourist. 


These opportunities are in direct rela- 
tion to the character of the car selected. 





A completely satisfactory tour bespeaks a 
completely satisfactory motor car. 


Wherever you go you will see Buick 
tourists, because the Buick car has ample 
power, reliability and endurance, with the 
touches of luxury and convenience that 
are necessary to genuine comfort on the 


long tour. 
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The cells are so crimped as to give a vastly in- 
creased cooling area on the thinnest surface exposed 
to the air, yet the ends of the cells are of more than 
ordinary strength and are held together in a firm 
un t by pure solder. 


"portions, and a permanent repair can be made by 


removing the damaged cells and soldering a new sec- 
tion in place. 

This makes the radiator zs good as new, and at a 
minimized cost to the owner. 


The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and 
all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Inthis number—An Unsuccessful Suicide—By Montague Glass 





Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 

Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland SOWN, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 


With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely 

* Fit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


—Sarah Helen Whitman 
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T is much mistake for say all Italians are 
musical people. Me, yes, I am musical, 
but Mr. Lo Iacono, he has got no heart 


for music. Only does he know bank and 
passage ticket business, and no more would 
you expect to find a beautiful daughter of such 
a man, like Miss Rosa Lo lacono, as a silk 
purse in a sow’s ear. She is so different from 
her father, like chalk from cheese, she so poetic, 
so simpatica, he so brutal, so disgusting. 

Myself I am of the employment of book- 
keeper for Mr. Lo Iacono, on Park Street, and 
of acknowledged excellence in chirographic art, 
also honest as the day. Mr. Lo Iacono trusts 
me implicity with the money in the window and 
always calls me to help him count it every 
morning and evening. Similarly when he goes 
out in the daytime, we count it again together 
before he goes out and also when he comes back. 
The safe is kept always locked. 

Mr. Lo Iacono knows also that of social 
standing, mine is infinitely superior to his own, 
but in his brutal, disgusting way, he professes 
to believe that money is the object of matri- 
mony. ‘Thus he is telling me that Rosa shall 
marry millionaire, and knowing that my father 
is in citrus fruit business in Palermo and my 
mother’s sister is married to the youngest son 
of Cav. Alessandro Colombo, of distinguished 
Milanese nativity, he asks me: ‘What is 
family? Nothing. Young fellows could be 
princes, and if they have not the price, they 
cannot marry my Rosa.” 

“You are the judge, Mr. Lolacono,” Isay, 
and I donot feel bad, on account I am only 
seeing Miss Rosa Lo Iacono once or twice, 
and therefore I am not smitten as yet. 

Finally I go to grand ball of 
Guiseppe Barone Association at 
the Harlem River Summer 
Garden and Casino, of which 
society Mr. Lo Iacono is one of 
the honorable vice-presidents 
with Mr. Marty O’Sullivan, 
Ald. Henry S. Cohen, Assem- 
blyman Charles Aaronowitz, and 
Mike Cardello, president 
Italian-American Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association. ‘There I meet 
again Miss Rosa Lo Iacono, and 
as I am elegant dancer, second 
to none, we spend pretty near 
the whole evening together. 

It was typical case of love 
at first hand, and I call to see 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono next 
evening, at flat on 116th Street, 
where Mr. Lo Iacono comes to 
the door. I say I am come 
to see Miss Rosa Lo Iacono and so he grunts 
like he is displeased to meet me, and I go into 
front parlor. Afterwards Miss Lo Iacono per- 
forms on pianoforte ‘Grande Fantasia on Airs 
from Norma, by G. Bellini,” and serves caffe 
granite with several pieces of cake. In the morn- 
ing Mr. Lo Iacono says I should not put myself 
to trouble of calling again at flat, unless I would 
like to find situation as bookkeeper elsewhere. 
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By MONTAGUE GLASS 



































“Tt was a typical case of 
love at first hand’’ 


“Very well, Mr. Lo Iacono,” I answer. “I 
do not consider myself so low that I am afraid 
I cannot find situation elsewhere. I am as 
you know a second-to-none bookkeeper but at 
similar time, I do not feel dispose to go against 
your will, and so I do not call again.” 

This I am saying to Mr, Lo Iacono, but at 


similar time I am thinking differently. In- 

deed, I am resolve to see Miss Rosa Lo 

Iacono at first opportunity, and so I am 
waiting next Sunday after half past ten at the 
big church on 116th Street. There I see 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono, and we go for walk up 
First Avenue and back. 

For some weeks we meet in disguise, until 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono is resolve she shall brave 
everything for my sake and will tell her father 
that very night: “I love Rocco Esposito, and 
I intend to marry him nolens volens.”’ 

“This is unadvisable,” I protest, “as your 
father is very hard man and will take violent 
proceedings, viz., to kick me out of Park Street 
establishment for passage ticket and 
banking business.” 

“Not so,” Miss Rosa Lo Iacono 
replies. ‘“‘You will see that my father 
is not hard man like you say.” 

Nevertheless, the next day Mr. Lo 
Iacono uplives to his reputation, and 
uses language calculated to provoke 
violence in person of his own social 
standing. Me, I am quite calm, how- 
ever, and I dust off my trousers, the 
knees of which are torn, and recover my 
hat which Mr. Lo Iacono throws after 
me, although not quick enough to pre- 
vent same being demolished by passing 
truck. 

“Very well, Mr. Lo Iacono,” I say. 
“You shall see who will prevail here 
eventually.” 

Then I go home to staunch hemor- 
rhage of the nose, which I sustain at 
the hands of Mr. Lo Iacono, and also 
to make myself presentable that I may 
obtain new situation as second-to-none 
bookkeeper. AsI disappear around the corner 
of Park and Mulberry Street, Mr. Lo lacono 
is for brandishing his fist at me, and in threaten- 
ing language forbids me to see or to address 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono again, at which I laugh. 
It is impossible that a gross, brutal ignoramus 
such as Mr. Lo Iacono shall prevent communi- 
cation between us on account I am resourceful 
and shall contrive plenty of meetings. 

This I am unable to do, for the next day Mr. 
Lo Iacono sends Miss Rosa Lo Iacono to visit 
relatives at Fort Lee, N. J., and despite that I 
am sending letters to her to the 116th Street 
address with please forward on the envelope, 
I hear nothing further. Six, seven, eight weeks 
go by, and I am disconsolate. All this time I 
am to find myself impossible to eat, to sleep, 
or to take interest in anything except that I am 
working hard in my new capacity of assistant 
shipping clerk in wine, spirits and Italian pro- 
duce establishment of Fernetti, Podeste & Co., 
782 West Broadway. 

Also I am endeavoring to find relief by 
attending the performances of the Rosenberg 
Grand Opera Company at theatre on Four- 
teenth Street. However, I am not obtaining 
much consolation from this, as to a person of 
my tight-strung temperature, music has the 
effect to plunge me only into greater melan- 
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choly, so that I leave these performances all 
broke-up and in despair. 

At last I am unable to stand myself any 
longer in the sad circumstances and so I am 
resolve on suicide to end up my troubles. But 
it shall be suicide of such original and of such 
power, as will have effect to cause Miss Rosa 
Lo Iacono to sit erect and to take notice, as 
the vernacular has it; for now I know the 
worst. Miss Rosa Lo Iacono is engaged to be 
married to her cousin, Francesco Buoncore, 
who conducts plastering and contracting busi- 
ness in Paterson, N.J.,and me she has forgotten 
to the limit. 

To this end, therefore, I strike upon the fol- 
lowing plan: On Wednesday following is per- 
formance of La Boheme by G. Puccini, with the 
score of which I am familiar like I know my 
ownname. In the first act the poet 
Rodolfo, the artist Marcello, the 
musician Schaunard and the phil- 
osopher Colline are rejoicing in their 
garret that it is Christmas Eve, and 
they make resolve to go out and 
dine with hilarity on account of 
holiday season, when the landlord 
comes to demand rent. Up to this 
point the music had been gay to 
wildness, and when the landlord’s 
knock sounds itself on the door, 
there is a sudden consternation. 
The music ceases. The four Bohem- 
ians tip-toe about the stage. All is 
still, and the audience sits breath- 
less. What next? Yes! What next? 

Here, I am to rise from my seat 
in the front row of the gallery and 
leap over the rail, to go crashing to 
the floor of the parquet below. 
Ahi-me! So young! So handsome! 
Itisasadend. Every bone in my 
body is broken, and yet, by some 
strange chance, my face is uninjured. 
It is pale, delicate, tender, beneath 
the lightly curling dark hair, for I 
intend that I shall have clean shave 
and shampoo before entering the 
theatre. 

A day in advance I shall notify 
Mr. Lo Iacono and Miss Rosa Lo 
Iacono, of my intention, so that if 
they desire to prevent, they may 
do so. 

“Pooh!” they will say. “It is 
only a hoax. He is too cowardly to 
do such a thing.” 

But they shall see. My mind is 
fully made up, and exactly accord- 
ing to my programme, I arrange 
everything. I write letters to Mr. 
Lolacono and Miss Rosa Lo Iacono 
one day in advance. In the letter 
to Miss Lo Iacono, I am at pains 
to explain that I shall jump over 
the gallery rail when Benoit the land- 
lord knocks at the garret door during the first act. 

“Crushed and bleeding you will behold me 
lying lifeless at your feet,’ I write her. ‘‘Thus 
you will see your handiwork, perfidious girl, 
and let your affianced husband accompany you 
that he too may know what I have suffered for 
your sake.” 

I seal the envelopes and send them by 
registered mail to the 116th Street address on 
Tuesday evening. On Wednesday morning I 
send my clothes to be pressed, and that after- 
noon I notify Mr. Tagliabue, manager for 
Fernetti, Podeste & Co., that I may be a little 
late at the office next morning. A little late! 
Heaven pity me! 

Finally it is a quarter to eight on the fateful 
evening, and I am sitting in the middle seat of 
the front row in the gallery of the theatre on 
Fourteenth Street. How the minutes creep! 
It seems an eternity until quarter past eight. 
At length the conductor rises his baton. 
Allegro vivace is the temp indicated on the 
score, and my heart beats in similar time. The 
few introductory measures pass quickly, Mar- 
cello at his easel in the garret curses the picture 
he is attempting to paint. It is a representa- 
tion of the Passage of the Red Sea, and he 
complains that it is too chill and damp, on 
account it makes him feel too much the cold 
atmosphere of his garret studio. As for me, 
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my hands are like ice, but I am quite calm in 
my resolve. Then follows a dialogue between 
Rodolfo and Marcello at the end of which 
Colline enters. How ravishing the music! 
Rodolfo is burning the manuscript of his play, 
act by act, to warm the hand of himself and his 
two comrades. What generosity! What poetic 
tenderness to his friends. Me, I am just like 
that. All that I possess I would give to a friend. 

Five minutes later, Schaunard enters. He 
brings food, wine, money which he has earned 
by—no matter. He has earned it, and now he 
hastens to share it with his boon companions. 
Glorious fellows! They outvie each other in 
the warmth of their feelings. It finds ready 
response in my bosom, and I rejoice with them, 
forgetting myself. Now they dance; now they 
sing; and then—oh, brutal, hard-fisted scoun- 





““‘Pigs,’’ Isay. ‘‘ShallI die for such as you?"’ 


drel! the landlord comes in. He demands the 
money. ‘They put him off, and so the act goes 
on to the entrance of Mimi and her tender 
beautiful scene with Rodolfo. 

Surely there never before was music written 
like this! Rodolfo and Mimi search for her 
missing key. Their hands meet in the darkness 
and clasp. It is again a typical case of love at 
first hand. It is just like myself when I— 
Sacristi! I forgot to jump over the balcony 
railing when the landlord came in! 

Never mind. In the second act, at the con- 
clusion of a splendid quartet in front of the 
Caffe Momus, the toy vender Parpignol is 
heard in the distance. Again there is a 
moment of quietness—an intense period of 
waiting for the audience. Here I shall take 
my jump instead. 

Through the entr’ acte I sit like in dreaming, 
and then the curtain goes up to reveal the 
exterior of the Caffe Momus. More gaiety, 
and then Rodolfo enters and Mimi clings to his 
arm. With what grace he introduces her to the 
assembled company, and how exquisite the 
melody that conveys his words: 

Questa e Mimi, gaia fiornia, 
I] suo venir completa 

La Bella campagnia, 

Perche son io il poeta 

Essa la poesia. 
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And I, too, I once felt that I was a poet, and 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono the Muse Incarnate, but 
now it is different. I dash away a tear, but the 
music uplifts me again. What are my feelings 
in the presence of art like this? See how the 
little children dance around the toy vender 
Parpignol, who has just entered. The mothers, 
they come in and whip them sway, and Parpi- 
gnol leaves still singing his wares: 

Ecco 1 giocattoli di Parpignol! 

Fool that Iam! I should have jumped just 
before Parpignol came on, and now he has gone 
off and I forgot to jump! 

Ah, well! In the third act, Mimi sings softly, 
slowly: ““Addio, senza, rancor.” “Farewell, with 
no hard feelings,”’ she says, and here it is that I 
shall jump. But I am in the grasp of fate, for 
when the third act curtain falls on Mimi and 
Rodolfo pledging a new meeting 
some time next Spring, I am still 
sitting in my seat. 

However, there is a place in the 
last act where Schaunard is about to 
pawn his overcoat to buy medicine 
for the dying Mimi. 

Ti dico addio 
Fidele amico mio. 

These are the words he sings: 
“Goodbye. Oh, faithful friend!’ And 
then it shall be indeed goodbye 
to me. 

Now my doom is hurrying to me. 
I have but a few minutes of life, and 
so let me surrender myself to the 
magic of the music. Assuredly it is 
a fit requiem for me, these sad, 
heart-rending melodies of the last 
act. Rodolfo and Mimi are reunited 
only to besundered immediately by 
death, which comes to Mimi ina 
most affecting manner. She expires 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, with 
minor triads thrice repeated on 
muted wind instruments. It is 
very pathetic, and everybody is 
weeping as the curtain falls. As 
for me I sit in my seat long after 
most of the audience are for going 
out, since I am still under the spell 
of the music. 

At last some one claps me on the 
shoulder. I turn to see in the row of 
seats behind me, Mr. Lo Iacono, 
Miss Rosa Lo Iacono, and Fran- 
cesco Buoncore, her affianced hus- 
band. 

“Poltrone!’’ Mr. Lo Iacono cries. 
“Coward! Thief! You rob us of a 
dollar and a half. Here we sit 
through that entire caterwauling, 
waiting for you to jump and you 
did not jump!” 

What could one say to such 
heartlessness? Nero was a_bene- 
factor compared to this. 

“Pigs! I say. “Shall I die for such as you? 
On the contrary, I am determined I shall live 
on in spite of you. For me love is now of no 
consequence. No longer do I possess love. 
Now I possess only art!’’ 

“Art nothing!” he exclaimed. 
cold feet.” 


S OWNER of a Buick Model E-49-1918, 
Seven Passenger Car,”’ writes Mr. James E. 
Doole, of Lowell, Massachusetts, “number me 
among the many loyal and ardent rooters for 
the popular Buick Cars, 

“In excellence, for all around service, it 
proved more than satisfactory, far exceeding 
my expectations, especially so in the matter of 
minimized repair and running expenses; a 
repair expense comparatively nil. 

“A motor flexibility allowing a wide range 
of control quickly adaptable to any condition 
of road, level or grade. 

‘Throttles to very low speed on uneven 
country roads, topping a 7% 200 foot grade 
all in high gear at slow speed and without 
perceptible effort, with low gas consumption 
and also enjoying the contributing pleasure 
of finishing without a tube leak or blowout 
in 7,000 miles traveled—naturally finds me 
with a goodly share of praise and commenda- 
tion for the Buick cars.” 


“You got 
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By E. T. STRONG-G 


HE recent announcement of 

sweeping reductions in the prices 

of Buick repair parts has caused 
considerable comment. But the an- 
nouncement takes on its fullest 
significance only when considered in 
connection with the entire situation, of 
which the reduction in the prices of 
parts forms simply a part. 


The expansion in all parts of the 
Buick factory during the past two years 
was part of a plan that had been care- 
fully worked out in advance, and the 
results of this preliminary work are now 
being felt by the vast multitude of 
Buick owners. 


For expansion in a factory can have 
but two meanings. It may mean that, 
in view of the increased production 
facilities, a product of the same quality 
can be built for less money, or that a 
better product can be built for the same 
money. 


In the case of the repair parts, their 
quality was already established. They 
had been designed for each particular 
model of Buick cars at the time those 
cars were put on the market, so that 
improved and increased facilities for 
their production resulted in the lower- 
ing of their manufacturing cost. And 
this saving is reflected now in the retail 
prices for these parts, ranging as they 
do from 15 to 35 per cent lower than 
formerly. 


UT the increase in the factory itself 
was for a different reason. For 
many years the Buick car has dominated 
in its particular field. It is the ambi- 
tion of the Buick Motor Company to 
see that it continues to do so. 


Much time and thought have been 
expended on analyzing the situation, to 
make sure just what factors had con- 
tributed to this result in the past, in 
order that a safe guide for the future 
might be established. 


Each season it has been the policy to 
increase the serviceability of Buick cars 
—in other words, to build them better 
than they had ever been built before. 
Consequently, the cars have improved 
in value each year, from the owner’s 
standpoint, and to this improvement 
may be attributed the rapid, steady 
growth in Buick business. 


So in planning for a still larger and 
better equipped Buick factory, the main 
idea in view was the continuance of the 
policy that had been so successful in 
the past. 
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This is not so easy as it sounds. 
During the first few years of Buick 
history the Buick car was capable of 
rapid improvement, as the succeeding 
Buick models proved. 


But now, after a score of years spent 
in the development of a single principle 
of motor design, together with the other 
essential units of the car, a point has 
been reached where development in 
design comes slowly as compared with 
the past. 

Tampering with design, simply for 
the sake of having something new to 
offer, is not to be thought of. There is 
no progress in changes of that sort. 
But there is progress of the finest kind 
in changing any part to improve its 
serviceability, whether the change is in 
the nature of design, manufacture or 
material. 


|e is along the two latter lines that 
the most progress has been made in 
the past few years, and this is because 
of the factory additions and lowered 
manufacturing costs mentioned above. 
During the great war, Buick produc- 
tion was largely along lines other than 
the manufacture of passenger cars, and 
for nearly two years the market was 
supplied only by such cars as it was 
possible to build and still keep up the 
production of war materials. 


But we knew that it was only a ques- 
tion of a comparatively short time when 
the Buick energies could again be con- 
centrated entirely on building cars, to 
supply the demand that had been 
accumulating all during the period of 
curtailed production. 


So plans were laid for a bigger factory 
—for bigger buildings, of improved 
type, equipped with the latest type of 
machinery—and for a vastly enlarged 
production, to be begun as soon as con- 
ditions made it possible. 


Some of these new buildings were 
necessary in order to take care of the 
increasing volume of war orders, and 
they were constructed with all speed. 
Other work that could not be finished 
immediately was so completely laid out 
that it was done in a surprisingly short 
time after the signing of the armistice. 


ND the beginning of the 1920 season 
found a vastly bigger Buick factory 
in full operation—bigger in floor space, 
in production capacity, more efficiently 
equipped and capable of building a 
number of cars that would put the big- 
gest previous Buick year far in the 
shade. 
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eneral Sales Manager 


The Buick Motor Company is not 
attempting to catch up with its produc- 
tion by trying to crowd the same old 
plant and the same old organization to 
still greater efforts. Its policy is more 
constructive and one that is certain in 
its beneficial effect on the product. 


The purchaser of a Buick car will find 
its effects in the car itself, because the 
present Buick models are the highest 
in quality of any cars that have ever 
borne the Buick nameplate. 

This is what Buick purchasers have 
been led to expect by the Buick policy 
in the past, and the result has been 
achieved without the necessity for 
increasing the price. 

Value is a comparative thing and the 
value in a car is judged by two main 
factors—the things that can be seen and 
appraised by inspection, and the things 
that can be appreciated only after con- 
tinued use over a fairly long period of 
time. 


The new Buick car is open to both 
methods. At every point may be seen 
the added value in comfort, conven- 
ience, equipment, etc. In these fea- 
tures alone, the added value over 
previous models can be plainly seen. 


The mechanical improvements are 
numerous and are of such a thoroughly 
practical nature that they will be more 
evident to the purchaser at the end of 
the year than they are at present. He 
may get some inkling of them from 
improved performance, but their real 
worth is best expressed in terms of 
service and mileage. 


RIEFLY, these are the two phases 

of the Buick situation today, first 
brought to public notice by the an- 
nouncement of reduction in prices of 
Buick repair parts at a time when 
reductions in prices are almost unheard 
of in connection with any manufac- 
tured product. 


As a matter of fact, the added value 
in the new Buick models really consti- 
tutes a reduction in prices, but in a form 
that we are sure will be more accept- 
able to Buick purchasers than the actual 
cash could have been. So much care 
and thought have been expended on 
the development of the new and better 
features now offered to Buick pur- 
chasers that no owner would care to 
dispense with them, once he appre- 
ciates their full value, nor to own a car 
without them and be deprived of the 
added utility they provide. 











NE of the vital factors 


in raising Buick cars 
to their present high 


standard of mechanical per- 
fection is the plant manufac- 
turing tools, jigs, dies and 
fixtures for the production of 
Buick automobiles. Often 
barely considered in the des- 
cription of fine car manufac- 
ture, this tool factory con- 
tributes largely to the excel- 
lence of the Buick. 

The tool plant is complete 
in itself; yet it is but a unit 
in the greater Buick organization. Until 
recently included in the motor factory, 
the tool plant now occupies a two-story 
building in the heart of the Buick manu- 
facturing expanse. 

The building was originally construc- 
ted for the production of eight-cylinder 
Liberty motors. Buick mechanics, 
thoroughly versed in the Valve-in-Head 
principles, had made such great strides 
in building twelve-cylinder Liberty motors, 
that in anticipation of the work to be 
done on the Liberty eight, a special re- 
inforced concrete plant was erected near 
the large motor factory. But just as the 
building was completed and the work on 
the Liberty eight started, the war had 
been won. 

And on the eve of increased Buick 
production, the tool department moved 
into the new building, where, greatly 
expanded, it is now insuring perfect pre- 
cision and absolute accuracy in the manu- 
facture of Buick parts. 

One cannot point to any particular 
part in a new Buick as a product of the tool 
department. Yet, the efficient construction of 
every part in the car from the pistons to the 
brake rods can be traced directly to this in 
portant department. 

The Buick, because of large production and 
the essential need for interchangeability of 
parts, is virtually a machine-made car. Ex- 
cept for the operation of machines, very little 
work is left to the hands. And it is the task of 
the tool plant to keep these automatic and 
semi-automatic machines equipped with the 
proper tools, dies and fixtures at all times. 

As a result, the work of the tool makers con- 
tinues steadily throughout the year. Even 


before the production of a new model starts, 
there is scarcely any increased activity in the 
tool department, so few are the radical changes 
in Buick construction. 

The only sweeping changes made in the 
Buick plant come when an improved method of 


Above: 


Below: 
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heart of the Buick factory 
for drilling 


manufacture has been worked out. Then the 
tool makers, following the blue prints of the 
tool designers, prepare the new tools, dies, jigs 
or fixtures. That is why the Buick Motor Com- 
pany is building better motor cars. 

So the new Buick tool department is con- 
stantly busy in replacing worn equipment and 
making tools of new design. The plant is laid 
out along the general lines of all Buick fac- 
tories—the raw material comes in one end and 
the finished tool leaves at the other. Waste 
motion is avoided at every turn. For it is just 
as important to reduce handling and spoilage 
of material in the tool department as in the 
plants on production. 

In the new building are the various depart- 
ments comprising the complete tool plant. 
On the lower floor are the departments for 
machining jigs and fixtures, milling of heavy 
tools, assembly and vise work, electric welding 
and heat treating. The second floor holds the 

















The New Home of the Buick Tool Plant in the 


One of the fixtures that holds cylinder castings 
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lathes, semi-automatic screw 
machines, gauge and milling 
machines and the grinders. 

Each assembly of machines 
has its particular purpose. In 
the department for machin- 
ing jigs and fixtures, numerous 
devices are made to hold parts 
for drilling a number of holes 
in one or several operations. 
For instance, there is the 
water pump body fixture, 
which permits the drilling and 
punching of eight holes in two 
Se operations. And not only does 
this fixture save time and prevent spoilage, 
but it insures a certain accuracy beyond 
the limitations of hand labor. 

Perhaps a better illustration of the use 
of a jig or fixture is afforded in the cylin- 
der casting fixture. This device mounted 
on a small car holds a single casting 
and as it passes from machine to machine 
the various holes are drilled and punched. 
Of course, a score of these fixtures are in 
use at the same time. What would ordin- 
arily be a half-day’s job is reduced toa 
series of operations taking less than two 
minutes. 

Another example of the economy 
practiced at the Buick factories is shown 
in the preparation of small tools, such 
as drills, reamers, punches, cutters and 
the like. Formerly each of these devices 
was made entirely of high speed tool steel, 
which cuts down ordinary steel as readily 
as acarpenter’s plane takes long shavings 
off soft pine. 

But this metal has become exceedingly 
expensive. Now only the cutting or 
boring end of the tool is made of this high 
speed steel. The shank of the tool ismade of 
less costly carbon steel. 

Bars of the two metals are firmly united in a 
powerful electric welding machine. The two 
separate pieces of metal are made one in less 
than twenty seconds. The finished bar not 
only saves considerable high speed tool steel, 
but by using the carbon steel for the shank 
provides a tool more easily fitted in the ma- 
chine. 

On the milling machines, metal bars, plates 
and strips of all sizes and shapes are dressed 
down by the milling cutters and saws. Per- 
haps, a new part is wanted for some piece of 
machinery or a guide for a jig is needed—the 
milling machines accurately shape the part to 
the specifications of the most detailed blue- 
print drawings. 

Then the piece is sent to the finishing depart- 
ment where it is ground and polished down to 





High speed saw cutters milling out small cutters 


Milling out small spiral drills for Buick machines 
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The furnace department with the special pre= 
heating furnace in the foreground 


measurements as precise as fine micro- 
meters can determine. 

In the heat treating department a number 
of small gas furnaces are operated to har- 
den the metals used in the manufacture 
of the tools. The furnaces may be _ oper- 
ated separately and at different temperatures 
for pre-heating and heating. A metal to be 
heated to 2100 degrees first undergoes treat- 
ment at 1400 degrees to eliminate any dan- 
ger of brittleness. 

Another ingenious device is the semi- 
automatic screw machine on the second floor 
of the Buick tool plant. This machine has 
capabilities almost unlimited in the manufac- 
ture of tools. It can carry on two operations 
at the same time—drilling out the interior of 
a metal bar as well as cutting down the exterior. 

The significant fact behind the semi-auto- 
matic screw machine is that it is as automatic 
as machines of this type have ever been de- 
signed and is yet not automatic enough to 
operate without the direction of a trained 
machinist. It is an illustration of the com- 
bining of man’s skill with mechanical devices 
in the production of tools which neither man nor 
machine alone could equal in point of accuracy, 
saving of time and material. 

In the Buick lathe department a great va- 
riety of the smaller tools are finished. One 
series of lathes may be working on broaches, 
drills or cutters; another may be milling or 
indenting the surface of gauge handles. There 
is always a steady demand for these tools in the 
Buick factories to replace those that have be- 
come worn or damaged in use. The main 
object of the entire plant is to maintain tools in 


The smatter and more delicate pieces are ground down 
on grinders with magnetized bases for holding the metal 
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The powerful electric welder which unites bars of costly 
tool steel and carbon steel 


the best working condition. Every care is 
taken to avoid the delays and mistakes that 
might result from inefficient tools. 

This is particularly true in the case of gauges. 
For instance, the gauges used to determine the 
correctness of holes are shaped like a dumb 
bell with cylindrical heads. One of these heads 
will be the precise size. The other will be too 
iarge. - 

And the difference in diameter of these two 
gauge plugs is less than the thickness of aciga- 
ret paper. When this difference in size changes 
to the least appreciable measurement, the 
gauge is immediately discarded. 

The new gauges and other small tools are 
completed in the grinding machines with car- 
borundum or emery wheels varying from 
one-half an inch to six inches in diameter, 













Large flat surfaces of metal 
are dressed down on machines 
of this type 
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One of the semizautomatic screw machines 
capable of several operations at one time 


which are constantly busy at this work. 

When a flat surface is ground down, the 
piece is held in place by a magnet and the 
grinding wheel passes lightly over the top. 
So little surface is removed at times it 
seems as though the grinding wheel barely 
touched the metal. And at other times 
great showers of sparks fly from the polished 
surface and wheel. 

Andsothe Buick tool plant, even in its new 
building, is always working at top speed in an 
effort to maintain its side of the greater Buick 

production. No better illustrations of the 
department’s ability as a whole can be ex- 
pressed than by the many refinements and 
improvements the Buick Motor Company has 
been permitted to build into its new models. 

The real meaning of such a department, as 
an adjunct to the progressive system of building 
motor cars by the aid.of automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery, is best illustrated by a 
comparison with the European method ol 
building cars practically by hand. 

It is true that some wonderfully fine pieces 
of mechanism are produced by the older meth- 
od. But in spite of the fact that skilled labor 
is vastly less expensive in foreign countries 
than in America, the cost of a foreign car that 
can be justly compared with the Buick is sev- 
eral times that of the Buick car. 

Aside from the big question of first cost is 
the scarcely less important one of maintenance 
cost. And it is literally true that under the 
hand method of building, interchangeability of 
parts is unknown, so that repair parts must 
in nearly all cases be largely or wholly built 
to order, 
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The first polishing or dressing down is usually carried 
out on machines of this type before going to the small 
grinders 
















WHERE the going 1s hardest, the big seven-pas- 
senger Buick is seen at its best. It asks no odds of 
country roads, of steep, hard grades or heavy sand. 


It is a fact that many thousands of motorists whose 





driving frequently, or even occasionally, leads them 
over unimproved highways and difficult, hilly country, 


deliberately choose this particular car because of its 



















unusual road qualities. Many cars are able to carry 
their passengers, somehow, through comparatively 
| difficult going. Few cars can do it with comfort and 
satisfaction. The model K-Six-49 is one of these few. 
And it is beautifully modeled and finished—as 


strictly high-grade in appearance and style as it is 


in power and roadability. 
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Under the able management of H. P. Sturm, the Clarksburg Auto- 
mobile Company, of Clarksburg, W. Va., has become the leading 
motor car service and sales point in that territory, handling Buick 
cars. Mr. Sturm is an automotive engineer and in addition is a busi- 
ness man of high calibre. The combination has resulted in perfect 
supervision and direction of all departments. The character of the 
place is reflected in this picture of the show room. 











The story of the Niles Buick Company, Niles, Ohio, is one of hundreds 
that could be told of dealers in the Buick organization. Three years 
ago, the owner, ir. John J. Hake, started business in a livery stable in 
Girard, Ohio, with a box stall for a repair shop. Today he is the sole 
owner of the above complete establishment, equipped with up-to-date 
facilities for both service and sales. ‘‘We feel that we and our build- 
ing are a Buick product just as much as the cars that are made in Flint,” 
is Mr. Hake’s comment. 





Doctors William J. Gillette, E. B. Gillette and N. W. Gillette, who own and 
conduct the Robinwood Hospital at Toledo, Ohio, send the above photograph, 
showing their three Buick cars. ‘After several years of experience with Buick 
cars,” they write, ‘““we adhere to them more strongly than ever and find them 
equally satisfactory for business or pleasure. The five-passenger car in the pic- 
ture has made an extremely satisfactory trip from Toledo to New England and 
back through the Berkshires and Alleghanies. The prospects are that each Buick 
we now have will in the future some time be replaced by a later model.” 


‘Dependability stands first in amotor car for a doctor,” says Dr. 





F. R. Underwood, of Seattle. ‘“‘This is my second Buick and it 
has already traveled over 20,000 miles without any serious repair 
work. I couldn’t cover my practice without it and I certainly 
think that the Buick Six is the dependable car for men and women 
in my profession.”” Dr. Underwood was among the first of Seattle 
physicians to own a Buick and is therefore well qualified to 
speak authoritatively on the subject of Buicks for physicians. 


Mr. Pratt E. Tracey, President of the Toledo Screw Products 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, writes: ‘“The above line of Buicks 
shows that we believe in the car, as all members of our or- 
ganization use Buicks ‘and are Buick enthusiasts. Our expe- 
rience has shown that the Buick is a dependable, practical 
car, and we are thoroughly convinced that it is the best mod- 
erate priced car made. The simplicity of operation and low 
upkeep cost, coupled with the excellent service given by the 
Davis Motor Sales Company, make boosters of every member 
of our organization. We have found the Buick Light Truck 
a dependable factory car. It has been in constant use for 
over one year and the upkeep cost has been practically noth- 
2 99 


ing. 


This is Mrs. James Sobey, wife of one of Seattle’s prominent 
lumbermen, and her Buick Roadster. After driving it a year 
and a half she startled her husband by asking him what was 
under the hood. ‘‘All I ever did was to fill the radiator and 
watch the gas supply,” she said. Which explains her prefer- 
ence for her Roadster over her husband’s larger and more 


costly car. 
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“T have one of the best taxi lines in the 
middle west—Buick cars only,” says Mr. 
Tomberger, of the Moline Taxicab Coz 
Moline, lll. The car at the left is a Model 
E-Six-49 that has run 30,000 miles and is 
now running on the third set of tires. The 
general condition of the car is still first- 
class and the engine has as much power as 
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fitted. The Model H-Six-50 in the center 
has only been driven 7000 miles, but is 
giving excellent satisfaction. At the right 2 
is a Model C-55 that was used three years 

in a private family, during which time sev- eee ; 

eral long trips were made, one from Moline jee IS : 
to Maine and back. It still makes the iG SR 
Sixteenth Street hill on high—the favor- es 
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ever—no new pistons or rings have been 








Second Street in Clearfield, Pennsylvania, has become well 
known as “Buick Avenue,” for nearly every resident between 
Pine and Reed streets is the proud owner of a Buick Motor 
3 Car. Within one block the photograph tells its own story. 
Mr. J. W. Edwards, better known as “Dad” to foiks in Seattle, threads This is an everyday sight and one proud driver could not 
the highways of Washington in his 1916 model Buick car. ‘‘No sense in resist snapping the camera. There are eight Buicks visible, 
burning up the roads,” says Mr. Edwards. ‘“T'wenty miles an hour is owned by Messrs. Leslie Wallace, E-45; Earl Smith, H-45, 
just right.” Mr. Edwards is one of Seattle’s pioneers and is 83 years of A. L. Moore, H-45: Doctor Rawels, H-44; Doctor Bigler 
age. His life has been and still is an active one. He is the father of the H-49: Doctor Pieper, H-45; Doctor Frant, H-45; Doctor Wil- 
well-known Peterborough canoe, a successful lumber and mining operator, son, E-45 and Sheriff Goman, E-45. 
an ardent golfer, motorist, trap shooter and hunter. 
The man at the wheel of 
this Buick car is a Bur- 
man and the passenger at 
the rear is a Buddhist 
priest. The car is stand- 
ing at the foot of the 
stairway to the famous 
Shwedagon pagoda—a 
structure which is the 
finest of its kind in the 
world and might safely 
be termed the head- 
quarters of the Buddhist 
religion as far as Burma re 
and India are concerned. ce oe =o SR 
This photograph was sub- Mr. W. S. Mercer, Princeton, Illinois, and his Model E-Six-50 
mitted by Messrs. Rowe Buick. Mr. Mercer says, “I drove a Model F for eleven years, 


and Company, Buick 
dealers at Rangoon, 
India. 


but decided it was futile to try to wear it out, so I purchased 
the Model 50, in which I take great pride. 
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Emergency Timing of a Buick Motor 


HILE this must by no means be con- 

\ ; , sidered directions for absolutely correct 

timing of a Buick motor, it is a very 

simple method of adjustment easily memorized 

and may prove beneficial in an emergency. 

Should the distributor head or contact brush 

become loose and slip out of position, thereby 

throwing the motor out of time when you are 
not near a service station. 


First: Be certain the spark control lever is 
fully retarded to the uppermost position on the 
steering wheel quadrant. Remove spark plug 
from No. 1 cylinder (the one nearest the radi- 
ator). With the starting crank, turn the motor 
over to the right or in clock-wise direction until 
the piston in No. 1 has traveled to the top of 
the cylinder. This position may be readily as- 
certained by placing a screw-driver through the 
spark plug opening, allowing it to rest directly 
on top of the head of the piston and by holding 
the screw-driver in your hand, while the motor 
is turning over, you can detect when the piston 
stops or reaches its extreme highest position 
on what is known as the compression stroke, 
at which point you will notice the starter crank 
can be moved a trifle without causing any fur- 
ther_action on the travel of the piston. When 
the piston is in this position on the compression 
stroke, both valves will be closed with no pres- 
sure on the push rods. 


With the motor as above, remove the dis- 
tributor head which carries the high tension 
wires running to each of the spark plugs. This 
can be easily accomplished by pressing out the 
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flat spring on the side of the distributor head 
and turning the head backward until the slot 
in head lines up with the locking spring when 
the entire head or cap to which is attached all 


spark plug wires may be lifted off. Inside will 
be found the brush or rotar arm that is set upon 
a vertical shaft which is a part of the lower 
portion of the distributing head. 

You will notice exactly in the center of 
the rotar arm a recess containing a set screw. 
With a screw driver, turn this set screw to the 
left until the rotar arm is loose when it may be 
easily turned to any position. ‘Then place the 
distributor head (which carries the plug wires) 
back into position on the lower part, for the 
purpose of determining where the contact on 
the under side of the cover known as wire No. 1 
(which you will find marked in raised letters on 
the head or cap) is located. After you have 
determined this point, lift the head off again 
and turn your rotar brush or distributing arm 
to that point. Then set the set-screw in the 
rotar arm by turning to the right making sure 
it is tight. Place the distributor head back in 
position and turn until the spring locks in place. 
Then lay the spark plug on the outside of the 
cylinder being certain that the outer shell of the 
plug or that containing the threads, is in con- 
tact with some part of the motor. ‘Turn on the 
switch and by moving the spark control lever 
backward and forward on the quadrant, you 
will locate the point at which the spark is ob- 
tained, which will show whether or not you have 
your brush or rotar arm set early or late. If 
you obtain a spark anywhere from fully re- 
tarded position to one-half downward travel 
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of the spark control lever, you will have suffi- 
cient range to secure very satisfactory results 
from your motor. If, however, you find it 
necessary to pull the control lever clear down, 
before securing a spark on No. 1 spark plug as 
above designated, the timing is too late and if 
so, you should again remove the distributor 
head (containing the wires) loosen the screw in 
the distributor arm or rotar brush and move 
it slightly in the opposite direction to that in 
which the arm moves when pulling the spark 
lever down from the top. 


If the contact brush or rotar arm is directly 
beneath the contact in the distributor head 
where No. 1 wire is connected, you will have a 
spark on No. 1 spark plug. When you have a 
spark at this point, you may rest assured the 
balance of the cylinders must be firing in their 
proper order. 


After you have adjusted the timing as above, 
replace the spark plug and start the motor in 
the usual way. 


The flywheels on all Buick motors are cor- 
rectly marked to enable the experienced me- 
chanic to determine the position required for 
timing the motor exactly and as it is utterly 
impossible to get the maximum power and 
satisfactory performance if the motor is not 
timed correctly, it is always best to take the 
car to a Buick service station as soon as possible 
to have the motor timed, should the necessity 
arise. All motors are properly timed when 
they leave the Buick factory and the timing 
should not be tampered with unless for some 


reason the timing has been disturbed. 
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Climbs Mountain Trails 

BUICK beats a burro in reaching out-of- 

the-way places in the mountains where the 
trout thrive,” says Mr.C. A. Miller, of Canon 
City, Colo. Mr. Miller’s first Buick was a 
Model D-45, which, after covering 13,000 
miles on the first set of tires, he sold to another 
Buick enthusiast, who made 3,000 miles 
more on the same tires. 

“T have driven my Model E-45 over 5,000 
miles and have had several good offers for it. 
But it is so free from faults that I have not yet 
decided to sell it. 

“The greater part of my travels are over 
Rocky Mountain roads with plenty of rocks, 
crooks and turns. Last summer on one trip 
I made 200 miles in nine hours over mountain 
roads with hundreds of turns and steep grades. 
We reached our destination in time to unpack, 
cook supper, and rig up our fishing tackle so 
that we caught seventeen fine mountain trout 
before dark. 

“The round trip consisted of covering 700 
miles without any trouble. After returning 
home, one of the party inserted an item in the 
home paper to the effect that my car can go 
where a burro could not go. 

“For reliance, sturdiness, faultlessness, 
economy, power and long life, the Buick beats 
them all. And I find the Buick sells for more 
second-hand than any other automobile.” 


He Has the Facts 
FTER trying seven different makes of 
automobiles, Mr. J. D. Furtick, of Rienzi, 
Miss., has found that the Buick will do what 
other cars fail to accomplish. 

“Let me tell Buick Bulletin readers that I 
have owned seven different automobiles in the 
last seven years and my last car, a Buick 
6-D-45 will do the things other cars fail to 
accomplish. The gasoline mileage obtained is 
very satisfactory. 





Owners Give The: 
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Opinions 


“IT believe when I get in a car I can tell ina 
little while the kind of a car it is. “You have it 
right when you say, ‘When better automobiles 
are built, Buick will build them.’ So if at 
any time you have anyone in doubt about the 
merits of the Buick, send him to me. I have 
some facts about it.” 


When Better 
Automobiles Are Built 
Buick 
Will Build Them 











Will Not Part With It 


H.FALKER, M.D., of Chicago, ina letter 

- to the South Side Buick Sales Co., writes: 
wonder if you would be interested in knowing 
what a wonderful car my Model 54 Buick has 
turned out to be. I have driven this car to 
date about 54,000 miles with a repair bill of less 
than $10.00. My tires on this car average 
me from seven to ten thousand miles per tire. 
“T am quite sure that I would find it practi- 
cally impossible to carry on my practice with- 
out this car, or some similar car that would be 
just as reliable, and as I am not so sure that I 





will ever be able to find another one to fill the 
bill in such a high class manner I have made up 
my mind to drive this car out, whether it takes 
100,000 or 300,000 miles to do it. 


“While I am at it I want to thank you for 
the very efficient and courteous service I have 
received from your company for the three years 
I have been driving my old 54,” 


Climbs Summit Avenue Hill 


NOW have my third Buick, a Model E- 

Six-49,”’ writes Mr. John J. Gillett, of Boston, 
Mass. “Yesterday morning I filled my gaso- 
line tank and left for Worcester, Mass. In 
passing out Beacon street, Brookline, I turned 
up Summit avenue at a speed of 27 miles per 
hour and went over the top without changing 
out of high gear, going the last 500 feet at a 
speed of about 10 miles per hour. For anyone 
to appreciate what a car has to accomplish to 
climb Summit avenue on high gear, they would 
have to go out and try it, for the street is very 
rough and lots of holes, causing the car to lose 
traction. 


“IT got my Buick on June 29, 1918, and had 
the first flat tire at the end of 8,439 miles. The 
two front tires have yet to show the first sign 
of fabric. My speedometer registers 9,350 
miles.” 








Advises Buicks for Farmers 
R. C. N. SHUMAKER, of Galion, O., an 
ardent reader of the Bulletin and a lover 
of Buicks, believes that every farmer should 
have a Buick. 
“TI drove my Buick home from Flint in 1917, 
and I want to tell you she is the car for pawer 


and speed. I think every farmer ought to 
have a Buick. I couldn’t get along without 
mine.” 
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HE recent Centennial 

celebration held in Flint 

was a notable event in 
the history of the city, be- 
cause it combined three causes for jubilation. 
In the first place, a large part of the flower of 
Flint’s young manhood had returned trium- 
phant from trench and training camp. Second, 
Flint had completed its hundredth year as a 
Michigan city. Third, prosperity unparalleled 
in Flint prevailed, with the promise of a still 
brighter future for Flint among the industrial 
centers of America. 

The populace entered with spirit into the 
celebration, and throughout the week a number 
of events were held in which the whole city 
took part. Among these was a big parade 
through the gaily decorated business streets. 
The Buick Motor Company entered the float 
pictured above and was voted first prize by 
the committee of awards. 

Capturing this prize was particularly grati- 
fying to the officials, because the history of 
Buick during the past twenty years has been so 
closely interwoven with that of the city itself. 

At the time when the Buick Motor Company 
erected its first small factory and commenced 
the development of the Valve-in-Head princi- 
ple of design, Flint was a city of about 18,000 
inhabitants. It bore the title of the “Vehicle 
City,” because of its previous activity in the 
production of carriages, wagons and the like. 
But in spite of that fact, the increase in the 
population and wealth of Flint had been almost 
nominal for a considerable period of years. 

But now, in 1919, Flint is a Vehicle City of 
another description, and it seems to pulse with 
the greater energy and progressiveness that 
typify the more modern vehicle. 

There are in Flint today about 100,000 peo- 
ple, nearly all of whom are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the one dominant industry 
around which the newer Flint has developed. 

And so it is with the Buick factory. Of the 
little building that constituted the entire plant 
and offices of the Buick Motor Company about 
twenty years ago, nothing familiar remains 
except the legend over the door, ““Buick Valve- 
in-Head Motor Cars.’ In its place is a factory 
that stretches for considerably more than a 
mile along the railroad tracks at the north- 
eastern part of Flint, ceaselessly employed in 
building the hundreds of thousands of cars 
now required to fill the world-wide demand. 


This photogragh shows the prize-winning float in the Flint Centennial Parade, with 
which the Flint of today commemorated the Flint of one hundred years ago, as well 
as the progress that has been made since the founding of the city. 
the Centennial were suitable events in honor of Flint’s Returned Great War Veterans 


It is significant that the fundamental princi- 
ple of design has remained unchanged in the 
Buick motor after all these years. Each season 
since motor cars were first introduced has found 
some new type of motor or motors placed be- 
fore the public, with different arrangements of 
cylinders, valves or other working parts. 

Not that the Buick motor today is the same 
as the original Buick motor. It is.the develop- 
ment of that original motor into a refined and 
powerful mechanism—as different as a perfect 
rose from the wild flower from which it was 
developed. 

But the fundamental principle is the same. 
That was the big working basis that made the 
development possible. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly 
fixed in mind, namely—that they are all heat 
engines. In other words, they derive their 
power by converting the fuel used in operating 
them into heat, and it is the expansion of the 
heated gases resulting from each explosion in 
the cylinders that supplies the impulses neces- 
sary to run the motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in sucha motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, which 
in turn is cooled by the radiator on the front 
of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls and 
combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 


This brings us to the biggest 
reason for the Valve-in-Head 
design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits 
of a smaller, more compact combustion cham- 
ber than is possible in either the L-head or 
T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides of 
the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large poc- 
ket on the side of each cylinder in which the 
valves are located. This pocket is water 
jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket 
on each side of the cylinder, one contain- 


Combined with 


ing the inlet valve and the other the 
exhaust valve. These pockets also are water 
jacketed. 


In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves loca- 
ted in the head of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water jacketed, it follows that 
the Valve-in-Head type affords the minimum 
of water jacketed space that is possible to be 
secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more per- 
fect in the Buick motor because the incoming 
charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 





~we know better now, 
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gineering history since the year 1893, with some interesting 


comments on motor design by Walter L. Marr, the veteran Buick chief engineer 


ACK in 1893 when Buick was building 
marine motors of the Valve-in-Head 
type, internal combustion motors were 
being built in very small quantities, and as 
there was little in the way of established pre- 
cedent to follow, theory dominated practice in 
almost every branch 
of motor engineering. 

In consequence, 
during the years that 
followed, the engin- 
eers busied themselves 
in experimenting with 
different types of de- 
sign in an effort to 
overcome the difficul- 
ties that are always 
encountered when 
new and complicated 
mechanisms are built 
for public use. 

A few years later 
when the possibilities 
of the motor car began 
to be dimly realized, 
and when Buick activ- 
ities were being di- 
rected to the devel- 
opment of motor cars, 
Walter L. Marr cast 
his lot with Buick. 

Unlike many of the 
designers of that time, 
Mr. Marr believed in 
sticking to the one type 
until he had really 
proven to his own 
satisfaction that the 
theories which ap- 
peared to him to be correct were either right 
or wrong. 

Mr. Marr was a staunch advocate of the 
Valve-in-Head type, because its simplicity was 
backed by all that was then known of thermal 
efficiency and formed a more logical basis for 
development work than other types. 

After a time he was joined by E. A. DeWaters. 
These two men have been designing Buick cars 
for years and are without question the leading 
authorities on Valve-in-Head motor construc- 
tion in the automotive engineering fraternity. 

Together they have experimented with prac- 
tically every known type of internal combus- 
tion motor, and the small engineering labor- 
atory in which they first started to work has 
now grown to far greater proportions than those 
of the whole Buick factory at that time. 

The development work is still going on, and 
the possibilities of the Valve-in-Head design 
have not yet been exhausted. In Mr. Marr’s 
opinion, there is no possible means of telling 
when perfection in this type of motor has been 
reached. 

“The point is,” he said “that each succeed- 
ing year finds a number of improvements in 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. This is 
because of the ceaseless research work that we 
are carrying on. The Buick motors in the 
cars we are now building are the best motors 
we know how to build today. Yet I have no 
doubt that the coming years will bring about 
other improvements, because the field is such 
an inexhaustible one in which to work that 
for years we have found some means each sea- 
son of making our motors more powerful, dur- 
able and economical. 

“A good many years ago we thought there 
would never be any better type of electric 
light than the old carbon filament lamp. But 
And we thought the 








same thing about sewing machines, and phono- 
graphs, and steam engines, and reapers and a 
thousand other manufactured products. 

“T think this illustrates the folly of claiming 
that any product is the last word in design or 
construction. 





The latest type of Buick Valve-inz-Head Motor 


“The only guide we have—we who live in 
the present—is a just comparison with simi- 
lar products now being marketed. 

“Our engineering laboratories are equipped 
with every kind of scientific apparatus for mak- 
ing accurate comparisons as far as different 
types of motor car units are concerned, and 
from the results of our tests we are satisfied 
that there is no other motor built that can 
equal the Buick Valve-in-Head motor in power, 
economy and general all-around efficiency. 

“It has taken us a long time to develop the 








Buick motor to its present state of efficiency, 
and it should be remembered that through all 
those years we have concentrated on the Valve- 
in-Head type. It has not been a hit-or-miss 
proposition with us, or a shifting from one type 
to another, but a steady development with a 
definite principle of 
design as the central 
point.” 

Concurrent with the 
development of the car 
along the lines men- 
tioned above by Mr. 
Marr have been the 
steady increase in 
Buick popularity 
among motorists and 
the equally steady 
growth of the factory 
itself. And these two 
big facts have been 
made possible only 
through the satisfac- 
tion that Buick cars 
have given to Buick 
owners. The Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor 
has literally performed 
its way into the last- 
ing favor of owners in 
all parts of the world. 

Season after season 
finds Buick owners re- 
placing their older 
Buick models with new 
Buicks, and the loyalty 
of Buick owners has 
had its continued 
effect in bringing new 
Buick owners into the fold every year. 

It is literally true that for a great many 
years, it has never been possible to build enough 
Buick cars to supply the demand in spite of 
the fact that every single year the manufac- 
turing facilities have been greatly increased. 

Intelligent buyers usually recognize as a 
mark of quality the trade name of a builder 
who has earned the reputation of making a 
product superior to other products of a similar 
nature, and in the motor world, Buick Valve- 
in-Head is that mark of quality because it 
stands for a correct principle of design devel- 
oped to an unusually high degree. 


“On October 16, 1916,” writes Mr. J. R. 
Hasty, of Laurinburg, N. C., “I bought from 
your dealer, Mr. J. L. McNair, a Buick D-Six- 
45. Iran this car 7,400 miles and have never 
spent one cent for work on it or for repairs of 
any kind, except 50 cents that I paid to have 
the horn worked on. 

“About July 13, 1918, I traded it to Mr. Mc- 
Nair for a new E-Six-45. As soon as my 
brother, who had a car of another make, found 
out I had traded my car to Mr. McNair, he 
immediately went to see Mr. McNair and 
traded him his car for the one I had owned. 
My other brother also has an E-Six-45 Buick. 

“T had never had any trouble of any kind 
with the D-Six-45 Buick during the 21 months 
that I owned it, and traded it with the same 
tires that were on it when I bought it and they 
look good for several thousand miles more. I 
also have a 1910 model Buick. It is still run- 
ning well and my children used it every day the 
past winter driving it to school. 

“If there is any car that can be operated as 
cheaply as a Buick and with as much pleasure 
and comfort, and that finds as ready sale as a 
used car, I have never heard of it.” 
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Sedan Owners are constantly 


finding new uses for their all-the-year 
cars, because such cars give a uniforn 
degree of comfort in pleasant, cold or 
stormy weather. 

Many parents in the outlying dis- 
tricts have found it possible, through 
the use of the closed car, to widen 


the scope of their children’s education 








by sending them to school in the 
bigger centers instead of to the smaller 
schools at the cross roads. 

For general family use, and for 
both men and women drivers, the 
Buick sedan affords the advantages 
of a highly developed mechanical 
equipment plus an enclosed body 


both smart and modern in design. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES—DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and 
all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant 








MOTOR car body must, in its way, withstand 
a considerable proportion of the road shocks. 
and all of the weaving and twisting due to rutty, | 


uneven roads. 


Examine the construction of this Buick body. Its 
framework and sills are made entirely of selected 
oak and ash, with numberless wrought iron braces. 
To this frame, which flexes slightly under hard strain, 
is secured the perfectly moulded sheet metal covering, 
which binds the whole together and forms the basis 
for the smooth, glossy finish. 


Both frame and body are built, assembled and 
finished complete in the Buick factory, under the 
immense advantages afforded by a highly trained 
organization equipped with the most modern tools 
of the craft. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES—DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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I never wander ’mong the flowers, 
But mem’ry will be straying 


To other days and other hours, 
When childhood went a-Maying. 


O precious days, O happy hours, 


How mem’ ry backward lingers, 


To pluck again the dewy flowers, 
With childhood’s rosy fingers! 


—cAnonymous 
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ALK right in,” said Miss Cynthia 

Ruggles to the two girls who stood at 

her front door. ‘‘There’s a good fire 
in th’ settin’ room.” 

It was a cheerful room. A flood of frosty 
sunshine streamed through the four low win- 
co ws and the fire glowed in the open Franklin 
stove. A bright braided mat lay on the 
:2zarth and a tortoise-shell cat was curled 
up om it. A canary sang in its gilded 
cage; a globe of goldfish stood on a little 
stand with a crimson cover. Visitors did 
not notice that the furniture was old and 
worn. They all said, as these girls did now: 

“My, ain’t it cozy and homelike!” 

If Miss Cynthia had been a sophisti- 
cated woman, she would have called her 
taste a love of color. As she was a simple, 
narrow, little country soul, she only beamed 
her satisfaction at such flattery as this. 

‘“We come, Miss Ruggles,’ said one of 
the girls, “‘t’ ask a great favor of you. I 
hope,” with a constrained giggle, “‘you’re 
real good natured this mornin’.” 

Her hostess assumed a prim air of im- 
portance. She had all of woman’s thirst 
for power, with great good nature and a soft 
heart. She waited in grave silence for 
what was to come. 

“We want t’ know,” Delia Richardson 
went on bashfully, “if you'll learn us how 
t make wax fruit. I’ll do as much for you 
some day, an’ so’ll Sophy.” 

Sophy nodded her head. 

“Oh, I’m agreeable,’ Miss Cynthia 
assented, her eyes beginning to shine. 
“They ain’t nothin’ I love better t’ do ’n 
fuss with wax. It’s elegant work.” 

She crossed over to a closet and took a 
paste board box from the shelf. She care- 
fully lifted out a large wicker basket. It 
was filled with representations of apples, 
oranges, pears and other edibles. 

“There,” said Miss Cynthia, trying to 
veil the triumph in her tone by a sigh at 


the basket’s weight as she set it on the / 


centre-table. ‘I’m fixin’ this up t’ send 
t th’ fair nex’ fall.” 

“Oh, look a’ that cucumber!’’ exclaimed 
Delia. Even the silent Sophy emitted a 
ery of delight. 

“T never could make ’em like this! could 
I?” proceeded Delia. ‘‘Why, they’re just as 
natural! Seems as if I could bite right in that 
plum. An’ raisins, too!’ 

“IT made up them raisins myself,” the ex- 
hibitor explained with dignity. “I’m goin’ tv 
make a potato, too, an’ some green peas. I 
guess I can. It’s just as fascinatin’ when ye 
git t’ doin’ it! I’d re’lly love t’ learn ye.” 

Delia expressed their common thanks. “I’ve 
always heard about your beautiful fruit,” she 
said, “‘but I never seen any of it before. Is it 
hard t’ do?” 

“Not very when you’ve got th’ moulds.” 
Miss Cynthia reseated herself and picked up 
the cat. “If you think my fruit’s so nice,” 
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she reflected aloud, “I wonder what you’d ’a’ 
said t’ Sarah Gibbon’s flowers. They was lovely.” 
RWAK?- 


WAGE 
wax like them is. 


Just made out of common white 
But, I declare, you’d most 




















She fell to thinking of Sarah Gibbons 


think they was growin’. You'd ought to seen 
her fuchsias. They was just as natural! One 
time she sprinkled some o’ th’ leaves with 
cologne, so’s you could smell ’em, too.” 

The girls gave little staccato shrieks at this 
ingenuity. ‘“‘Where is she now?” asked Delia. 

“Oh, she’s married. She was old Squire 
Gibbons’ daughter. They lived nex’ door 
there, where th’ Lockwoods is now. 

“But she got married,’ continued Miss 
Cynthia, mournfully, ‘“‘an’ moved off int’ York 
State. I’ve wondered often ef she kep’ up 
her wax flowers. Seems if she’d ought ’o.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Delia. 

After the friends had gone away and Miss 





Cynthia sat down again by the fire, she fell to 
thinking of Sarah Gibbons; not, as usual, with 
a questioning interest, but with a fluttering 
feeling of tenderness that was almost painful 
in its intensity. The talk, and the sight of 
the two inseparable companions, brought back 
memories of her own girl friend and all the 
confidences, plans and pleasures of years ago; 
most of all, of their absorption in their art. 

‘““She’s got some one t’ take care 0’ 
her,’”’ mused Miss Cynthia, “‘an’ a lot o’ 
little children. An’ here I be, settin’ by my 
fire, allalone. It mus’ be pleasant t’ have 
a baby what belongs t’ ye. I wonder how 
it would seem?” 

Before she went to bed that night, 
Miss Cynthia wrote to Sarah Gibbons. 
She asked about the children, and waxed 
almost sentimental over a namesake of 
her own. An answer came, after so long 
a time that Miss Cynthia had given up 
all idea of hearing. Mrs. Duncan wrote 
kindly. She said that she had been 
hindered from writing before, but that 
Cynthia’s letter brought back old times, 
and made her real homesick. “I’d like 
to see you first rate,” she wrote. “Why 
can’t you come out and make us a visit?” 

Miss Cynthia let the letter fall into her 
lap. “I'd like t’ go,” she said to herself. 
“Tt ’u’d seem queer t’ shut up th’ house, 
an’ I s’pose I couldn’t sleep in a strange 
bed. But I’d like t’ go.” 

Her arrangements were soon made. 
The cat, the canary, and the goldfish were 
committed to the care of Lucinda Lock- 
wood, whose oldest son was to go all over 
the house each day, “on account o’ th’ 
insurance.” 

“I may be gone two weeks,” she 
-announced to the neighbors who flocked 
in to say goodby, “but, likelier, it won’t 
be mor’n one.” 

“It'll seem awful queer here, without 
you,’ some one remarked. ‘We won’t 
have no place t’ run in.” 

“No,” Lucinda Lockwood added, “‘an’ 
/ I shell miss th’ smoke out o’ th’ kitchen 
chimbly. I always feel’s if I mus’ look over 
ev’ ry mornin’ t? make sure Miss Cynthy 
ain’t died in th’ night.” 

Miss Cynthia’s heart glowed at these 
tokens of good will. It was not the first time 
since her mother’s death left her alone that 
she had vaguely understood what she could not 
express —that the village life encompassed her 
and cared for her. Every one was free to run 
in at all times, and apt to call upon her for any 
sudden pleasuring or any dire need. It all 
was very sweet and dear to her, now that she 
was about to turn her back upon it. 

Mrs. Duncan’s boy, Addison, midway in 
his ’teens, met her at the station. He took the 
“company’s” numerous parcels. 

“Your ma mus’ take a sight o’ comfort,” 
she observed, “in havin’ someun t’ fetch ’n’ 
carry for’er, I wisht J hada grown-up son.” 
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“T do’ know,” said the boy, grinning shame- 
facedly, ‘“‘mebby, if ye had t’ mend my clo’es, 
ye wouldn’t. Ma’d ’a’ come out herself,” 
he went on, “but Benny had earache ’n’ cried.” 

“Earache! Oh my! That’s dretful. Can’t 
ye do nothin’ for it?” 

The boy stared at her. “I guess ye’d think 
they done somethin’ for it if ye’d heard ’em 
up las’ night. Ma never slep’ a wink after 
two o’clock. He will play in the snow,” 
said the elder brother disapprovingly, ‘“‘an’ 
then he gits th’ earache. There’s ma now, 
an’ th’ kids, in the window.” 

There was a prodigious amount of giggling 
and ducking and waving of hands. Miss 
Cynthia was quite bewildered and altogether 
delighted by it. 

“How she has fell off!’ was her unspoken 
comment upon her old friend’s 
appearance, 
that she could not know— 
these were the very words 
that Sarah was saying to ‘her- 
self. The one had grown 
prim and precise, and dressed 
in the quaint style of her 
youth. The other wore the 
air of one who knew the world, 
but her hair was roughened 
by little fingers, and her face 
worn and thin. The five child- 
ren were a sheer delight to 
the eye. Miss Cynthia kissed 
them, one after another. 

“They’s nothin’ like young 
folks, is they?’ she said 
wistfully. 

“No, indeed, they ain’t.” 
Mrs. Duncan gave the baby 
a quick hug. ‘A house don’t 
amount t? much—Lizzy, if 
I see ye lay finger on your 
little brother again—”’ 

The trio who were scuffling 
and showing off inthe corner | 
tumbled to the floorin acon- {: 
fused heap. It took Addison [|| 
and his mother both to dis- | 
entangle and shake them out 
properly. Miss Cynthia re- | 
marked upon the big boy’s |} 
general goodness afterhe had || 
left the room. a 

“He is good,” assented the ; 
mother, fondly. ‘He ain’t 
over quick at learnin’, Addy {|} 
ain’t, an’ him ’n’ me ’d like §} 
t’ have him quit school; he’s | 
soim’ onseventeen. ButSam-_ | 
yell is all for havin’ him {2 
graduate. It frets me th’ i be 
continual time. He’s gota |: : 
cough, for all he looks so 
rugged. He'd be a good deal 
—Lizzie, stop I tell ye—a 
good deal better off in th’ store, *long ’th 
his gran’pa. It stan’s t’ reason that settin’ 
all day is bad for ’im.”’ 

“Then I wouldn’t have it,” expostulated 
Miss Cynthia, much alarmed. “‘I’d put him 
mth ystore:” 

“Hus pa won’t see it that way.” Mrs. 
Duncan frowned worriedly. 

Her visitor looked properly sympathetic. 
“Samyell’s as good as gold,’ proclaimed the 
loyal wife, “but if I do say it myself, he’s awful 
set.” 

They tried to talk above the noise of the 
children, and presently Mrs. Duncan went off 
to see about supper. “I’ve got a girl in th’ 
kitchen,” she explained, “that ye can’t trust 
t’ put a potato on t’ boil.” When Miss Cyn- 
thia was left to herself, she looked around her 
chair-back at her tittering, blushing compan- 
ions. “Come see Aunt Cynthy, sonny,” she 
began, ingratiatingly, holding out her hand to 
Benny. 

“You ain’t my aunt.” 

“Don’t ye want’’—she racked her brains to 
please them—‘‘t’ hear a nice story ’bout a ole 
hen ’n’ her little bits 0’ chickies?” 

There was an instantaneous avalanche of 
young Duncans. Miss Cynthia had never 
known a tenderer emotion than that which 
filled her heart as she sat and told an old, 
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foolish story, with their eager, upturned faces 
to spur her on. Directly she ceased. ‘‘Tell it 
again,” demanded Benny, pounding on the 
chair arm. 

“Oh, not that one. Shell I tell ye *>bout—” 

Both little girls puckered up their faces. “‘I 
want t’ hear *bout th’ chickabiddy,”’ they said 
in duet. 

Miss Cynthia repeated the tale, with an 
attempt at lopping off superfluous ornamenta- 
tion. These efforts were speedily detected and 
checked. Not one silly syllable could be 
omitted. Then she finished. 

“Tell it again,” said Benny. 

“Once they was an ole hen,” began Miss 
Cynthia in a droning tone. A shout arrested 
her. “Ye said old chickabiddy.”’ 

Mrs. Duncan thrust her head in from the 


> 





dining-room. ‘Havin’ a good time? Don’t 
wake th’ baby. He’s just dropped off t’ sleep.” 

When her husband came home to supper, he 
found their guest surrounded by three impatient 
infants greedily following the latest repetition of 
the favorite tale. 

“Them young ones won’t give ye no peace,” 
he observed gayly, shaking hands with her, 
“now they've found out you can tell ’em 
stories.” He smiled as though this were a rare 
trait. Hesoon turned his attention to weightier 
matters. 

“Sate,” he called, ““Ain’t tea ’most ready? I 
should think, with a girl in th’ kitchen, ye could 
have meals in some kind o’ season.” 

Mrs. Duncan looked much mortified. “Ina 
second, Samyell,’’ she said. “Baby woke ’n’ 
had t’ be took up. Is th’ biscuits done, Mame? 
Then come on.” 

It was a very nice supper, but Miss Cynthia 
had a headache now. ‘“‘I’d a’ offered ye a 
cup o’ tea when ye first come, Cynthy,” said 
her hostess, “if *twasn’t Mame is so put out 
if ye go in th’ kitchen between meals. *Tain’t 
none too easy gettin’ a girl for a family th’ size 
OmOunnieg 

“We'll have t’ be lookin’ up a beau for Miss 
Ruggles,” announced the gentleman of the 
house, biting into his cake. ‘“‘Mus’n’t have no 
ole maids ’round here.” 
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He was so far from intending an insult that 
none could be accepted. Yet Miss Cynthia 
felt that she hated him. She had never been 
called an old maid, to her face, before. She 
hailed the bedtime hour for the children. It 
gave Sarah a little respite, too, and a chance for 
something more than a half-hearted attention 
to the information as to whom Lije Buckley 
married, and what became of the Terwilliger 
girls. 

“D’ye ever do wax flowers any more?’”’ Miss 
Cynthia inquired. 

“Land! no. I ain’t touched ’em sence Addy 
was born. I don’t have no time.” 

Her old friend regarded hermournfully. “But 
sech talent as you had, Sarah!” 

Mrs. Duncan laughed rather bitterly. “A 
married woman ain’t no use for talent.” 

Yet, when she took Cynthia 
in to see her children, asleep, 
fond tears filled her eyes. 
“It’s better’n wax flowers, 
Cynthia,” she said. “I let 
Benny have that big basket o’ 
fruit you made forme, one day 
when he had th’ mumps.” 

Next morning there was a 
peremptory kicking on her 
door before the wintery day- 
light appeared. There were 
loud voices that would not 
be gainsaid demanding the 
chickabiddy. Miss Cynthia 
was a late riser as country 
people go. She did not relish 
the early breakfast, nor the 
horrible bustle and stir in 
adjusting school coats and 
hunting up mittens and 
tippets. 

Indeed, it seemed to the 
peaceful, sober spinster that 
Mrs. Duncan did naught with 
her days save walk up and 
down with the baby, brave 
the quick-tempered Mame, 
serve meals, and welcome, or 
speed, her family. ““Samyell” 
was a good provider, his wife 
declared, and showed him- 
self,in his way, devoted to his 
home. But he was fault-find- 
ing and officious—‘‘a hen 
hussy,”’ his guest considered 
him. 

Mrs. Duncan found a cer- 
tain comfort in retailing 
her daily grievances. She 
had no notion—so immeasur- 
ably superior do the married 
deem theirstate—what deduc- 
tions her visitor was drawing. 
It seemed to Miss Cynthia 
that next Thursday would 
never come. She felt that 
she could not, in decency, start home under 
a week, but how she longed for the sunny little 
rooms, her cat and canary! They were com- 
pany, but never cried, nor teased for chicka- 
biddy. They showed affection without inter- 
rupting her most exciting narrative by an 
inopportune header down the basement stairs. 
She wanted to order her own meals, and have 
pie as often as she chose. “‘Samyell’’ didn’t 
believe in pastry, and Sarah had given up mak- 
ing coffee because no one drank it besides herself. 

“You mus’ come again, some time,” Mrs. 
Duncan said. ‘‘Th’ visit’s done you good.” 

How sweet it was that evening to seat herself, 
before the open fire in the little rocker, to rest, 
in body and in spirit, from the turmoil and the 
trials of those long seven days. Once in the 
night she started up, dreaming that the baby 
had the croup. 

‘Land sakes,’’ she thought, “I wouldn’t be 
Sarah Gibbons!” 

At that very same moment Mrs. Duncan, 
many miles away, was creeping back to bed 
after a stealthy visit to Lizzy’s crib, to see that 
she was covered up. As she softly drew back 
the quilt, her hand touched the baby’s rose- 
leaf palm. Tears moistened those weary eyes. 

She took the warm little body on her arm. 
“Land sakes,”’ she reflected, as her head sought 
the pillow, “I wouldn’t be Cynthy Ruggles!’’ 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


JNERALLY speaking, the man 
who buys a Buick car has very 
definite ideas as to what he 
expects from a motor car. The Buick 
Motor Company has deliberately fos- 
tered this class of trade—has designed 
cars for it—built for it—advertised toit. 


As a result, the man who buys one 
Buick car will some day want another, 
because only in the Buick car will he 
find the combination that he wants. 


This may sound like a strong state- 
ment. Let us analyze it. 


Buick advertising is concentrated on 
just three main points: 1. The corvrect- 
ness of the Buick Valve-in-Head princi- 
ple of design. 2. The value of steadily 
developing the mechanical equipment 
from year to year, rather than bringing 
out something new and different each 
season. 3. The complete feasibility of 
combining power, stability, comfortand 
beauty in a car, making it dependable 
under every possible driving condition. 


As arule, the man who buys a motor 
car is first attracted to that car by 
advertising or by hearing about the car 
from friends. Talking with Buick owners 
soon conv‘nces a man that the state- 
ments made about Buick cars in Buick 
advertising are correct. Purchase and 
use of the car demonstrate still further 
that the Buick car is as good as Buick 
advertising says it is—and further, that 
all of the attributes mentioned have a 
real place in motoring service. 


OR example, beauty is of no service 

ingettingacaroutofamud-hole. You 
need power. Power, on the other hand, 
may be entirely secondary on a social 
occasion where appearance is quite 
essential. While everything that goes to 
make up performance would be of little 
value to the owner if he could not 
depend uponit with reasenable certainty. 


Buick owners find this happy com- 
bination in Buick cars, and for this 
reason they continue to buy them. Now 
that the demand for new Buicks is 
overwhelming and it is difficult to 
purchase them in any territory, Buick 
owners are disinclined to take a second 
choice. They know what the Buick car 
will do for them—what it has done for 
them in seasons past. And rather than 
experiment with some other make that 
they are not familiar with, they are 
having their present Buicks put in 


repair, repainted where necessary and 
are continuing to drive the cars upon 
which they have learned to depend. 


For the point is that if a used Buick 
is worth a certain amount of money to 
somebody else, it is worth at least that 
much money to the present owner, even 
though the market value is high. There 
is no set number of seasons that a 
Buick car can be driven with satisfac- 
tion—no particular number of miles to 
be indicated by the speedometer at the 
end of its usefulness. 


The Buick Motor Company has never 
encouraged the purchase of a new car 
each season. Rather, it is proud of the 
fact that many cars built by this 
Company years ago are still giving 
satisfactory service—just as proud as it 
is of the performance of the very latest 
models. 





HERE is no reason why a motor car 

should be put aside at the end of the 
season, like a straw hat. And the men 
and women who buy Buick cars do not, 
as a rule, follow this practice. 


Time and again the Buick Motor 
Company has emphasized the fact that 
the purchase of a motor car is an 
investment in transportation. And for 
this reason it is the part of wisdom to 
get the most out of that investment. To 
be sure, it is the sort of investment that 
returns no money to the purchaser, just 
as the man who buys a home gets no 
return in dollars and cents. But in both 
cases he gets his money back many 
times over in the form of advantages 
that more than make up for the cost 
of purchase and upkeep. 


But if a man were to sell his home 
every year, at a sacrifice, he would 
hardly consider that he had done as 
wisely as he would if he had waited until 
that home was no longer suited to his 
needs. A new coat of paint, and perhaps 
a few dollars spent on the roof or the 
plumbing, would have made the house 
as good as new. 


hee that is exactly what thousands of 
Buick owners are doing today with 
their Buick cars. It is surprising what a 
little money well invested will do 
toward making a Buick just as good as 
the day it was bought. Of course, the 
expenditure will vary with each car, 
according to the length of time the car 
has been in service, the treatment it has 


received and the conditions under which 
it has been run. 


The foundation is there to work on— 
a foundation of good honest materials 
and thoroughly proven correctness of 
design. The lines of Buick cars have 
always been conservative and in good 
taste, and a new coat of paint, properly 
applied, will often so change the looks 
of a car that has begun to look weather- 
beaten that it would never be recognized 
as the same model. 


ND the paint is the most perishable 
A little tuning up, a 
tightening of the body bolts, replacing a 


part of all. 


worn part hereand there, and the per- 
formance of the car will be in keeping 
with its rejuvenated appearance. 


These facts are well-known—in fact, 
they account for the high re-sale value 
of Buick cars. The man who purchases 
a used Buick sees to it that these things 
are done, and then proceeds to cash in 
on the investment that was sacrificed 
by the former owner. If this condition 
were not generally recognized, the re- 
sale value of a Buick car would be no 
higher than that of other cars in the 
same price class. 


The re-sale value of Buick cars was 
never so high as it 1s today, nor has the 
Buick re-sale value ever been higher in 
comparison with that of other makes of 
cars selling at about the same price 
when new. Yet there are compara- 
tively few Buick owners who are 
selling their cars in this apparently 
favorable market. 


AST year’s Buick is worth more 
to the man who owns it than it is 
to anybody else, particularly if it is 
not possible for him to get a new Buick 
at present. He has driven the car so 
long that it has become a part of his 
daily life. Driving it is as automatic as 
the act of walking. Behind its wheel he 
is as much at home as if he were in his 
favorite easy chair, and as comfortable, 
too. He knows its power, its ability, its 
constant readiness for service. 


He bought it originally because it 
perfectly answered his requirements. 
Continued use in all kinds of weather 
and for all sorts of buisness has wedded 
him to it. 

He knows that the only substitute 
for such a car is another Buick. 
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This is the great Buick sheet metal factory, in which all Buick stampings radiators, oil lines and fittings are made 


factories at Flint was the rearrangement 

and enlarging of the Buick sheet metal 
factory. After the construction of the new 
brass and aluminum foundry, the building 
formerly occupied by the foundry was re- 
modeled, and as it was right next to the sheet 
metal factory it was a simple matter to connect 
the two buildings in such a manner as to convert 
them into one big building, to be used exclu- 
sively for the making of sheet metal parts and 
radiators. 

This arrangement has practically doubled 
the floor space of the already large factory, and 
has made possible the carrying out of the 
progressive system of manufacture perfectly. 

As is the case with all other Buick factory 
units, the sheet metal factory is connected with 
the Buick system of private railroad tracks. At 
the extreme end of the building the tracks have 
been sunk several feet into the ground, so that 
when the freight cars are drawn up alongside 
the building, the floors of the cars are on a level 
with the floor of the building. Instead of load- 
ing docks, wide doors open directly beside the 
tracks, so that the minute the electric floor 
trucks leave the freight cars with incoming 
material, they are inside the building. Beside 
each door is a big scale, upon which the material 
is weighed before going to the stock room to be 
checked and sorted. 

Inspection of the stock room is interesting 
from two standpoints. In the first place, the 
quantity of material there is almost astounding. 
Thousands of tons of metal sheets of 
innumerable sizes and thicknesses are 
stored in orderly rows and bins, each 
kind being plainly marked with a part 
number to identify it when drawing out 
material for use in manufacture. 

In the second place, one cannot view 
this immense variety of material with- 
out being impressed with the impor- 
tance of sheet metal stamping in the 
motor car industry today. Itis hardly 
necessary to say that tremendous 
strides have been made in the manu- 
facture of metal stampings since the 
advent of the motor car. One of the 
earliest problems in the building of 
motor cars was that of reducing the 
weight without sacrificing strength, and 
in consequence sheet metal stamping 
was given a great deal of attention. 

It was soon found that a great 
number of parts that were then made 
from metal castings could be made from 
stampings very profitably, but it was 
also found that the stamping equipment 
then in use was quite limited in scope 
and that this equipment would have 
to be very materially improved upon 
before full advantage could be taken of 
the possibilities that lay in sheet metal 
parts. 

Some of the metal stampings used 
on motor cars are quitesimple. <A great 
number of them are decidedly complex 
and cannot be made except with the 
aid of expanding dies. An idea of the 
difficulties encountered may be had 


\ NOTHER recent expansion in the Buick 











when it is pointed out that in such cases the 
metal is not only formed to shape but is actually 
stretched while cold by the pressure of the 
expanding die, necessitating that the outer 
edges of the metal be held very firmly in place 
during the operation. Add to this the fact that 
a great deal of the metal so stamped is of very 
heavy gauge steel that is not readily moulded 
without wrinkling and buckling, and you have a 
fair conception of the problems confronting the 
manufacturers. 

The Buick Motor Company was one of the 
pioneers in this important field, and today the 
visitor may wander among the immense toggle 
presses and lighter machinery and see dies and 
machinery developed by Buick experts that can 
be found in no other sheet metal factory in the 
world. Many complex operations are now being 
performed in this factory as part of the routine 
of production which a few years ago the fore- 
most stamping manufacturers in the world 
declared impossible. 

In all, between four and five hundred parts 
are made in the Buick sheet metal factory, 
from small washers up to the metal covering for 
the bodies, and the types of machinery used are 
cunningly adapted to the various classes of 
work. : 

For example, the rear wheel panels of the 
bodies necessitate a press of unusual capacity. 
In following out the stream lines of the body, 
the upper parts of these panels are rounded 
outward, while the lower parts have a deep, 
curved depression to make room for the rear 





Buick rear body panels are stamped out on this hydraulic press, 


which has a pressure of thirty tons 





fenders and wheels. So the presses used for 
making these panels are of the hydraulic type, 
with a capacity of thirty tons pressure. Oil is 
the medium used to furnish the power, and a 
complete oil compressing equipment is operated 
in the factory to supply this battery of presses. 

Another heavy operation in making Buick 
bodies is that of forming the shroud, or forward 
part. This is stamped from a single sheet of 
heavy metal, complete in one operation, by the 
use of a most ingenious expanding die developed 
in the Buick sheet metal factory. This die is 
used in immense toggle presses, which are also 
used for making fenders, radiator shells and 
other large parts. 

Another interesting machine is the press that 
performs three succeeding operations simultane- 
ously on the sides of the Buick hood. Three 
men work side by side at this machine, which is 
fitted with three sets of dies. The first man 
lifts the sheet from a pile at his side and places 
it under the first die. While the machine is 
moving upward again he passes the first piece 
along to the second man, who puts it under the 
second die, while the first man is putting in a 
fresh sheet onthe first die. In the same manner, 
the second man passes the sheet along to the 
third man, and this method is kept up con- 
tinuously, so that at each descent of the dies 
the three operations are completely performed. 

A good many operations are required to make 
the Buick fenders, aside from the stamping out 
of the big main blank. These fenders are 
strongly reinforced along the edges with metal 
strips into which steel wires ere crimped. 
The blanks and wires for the strips 
are fed into machines equipped with 
revolving discs in pairs, and it is these 
discs that turn the edges ot the metal 
over the wires and bind them firmly in 
place. After this, it is necessary to 
form the strips to conform to the shape 
of the finished fenders, and this is done 
by fastening the strips on forms and 
passing them between a pair of discs. 
In this way, two strips at a time are 
fashioned to shape. 

One powerful machine does nothing 
but flatten steel washers. A revolving 
bed is divided into sections that pass 
consecutively under a powerful ham- 
mer, while the operator feeds the wash- 
ers to be flattened into the other sec- 
tions. After flattening a stream of 
compressed air blows tre washers into 
a hopper. 

Among the other parts manufactured 
in this factory are included the radiator 
mud pan, the side aprons, drip aprons, 
mufflers, the remaining body panels, 
gasoline tanks. radiator fans, battery 
boxes, oil piping and fittings and the 
radiator cores. 

Photographs of a number of the 
operations involved in making Buick 
sheet metal parts are reproduced 
here, to give a clearer understand- 
ing of the thought and inventive 
genius that have contributed to the 
high quality of these parts on Buick 
cars. 
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Front fender die in place in the big aii = ae Oo : eee : e: This picture shows how Buick radiator shelis 
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One of the immense toggle presses used in making 


. 7 e i . Buick fenders, cowls and radiator shells 
Expanding die used in making Buick The rear fender die exerts its pressure 


body cowls sidewise 
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This machine crimps the steel wires into Buick fender The reinforcement strips are then shaped by means 
reinforcement strips of this form, between two discs 











This press performs three operations on the sides of 
Buick hoods simultaneously 
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Washers are flattened under great pressure in this machine and are 
blown by compressed airinto the hopper 





Small irregularities in Buick Buick fenders are finished by 
cowls are smoothed out under hand in order to insure strength 
this hammer and beauty 
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TH E Buick Car has an international reputation, and 
an international following. Wherever the paths of civili- 
zation lead, you will find well-satisfled Buick owners. 


Such a condition is not the result of chance. It has 
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been built up by many years of consistent adherence to. 
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These two features have a definite meaning for 














1x-46 Touring Coupe 


two main principles, namely: The constant improve- 
ment of the car itself, and the perfecting of an efficient 
| service organization International endorsement is the 
best possible proof of the breadth of Buick service- 


ability and Buick service facilities. 


‘owner of any Buick model, in any part of the world 
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It is always interesting to meet the 
owners of motor cars in various cities, 
because a more accurate conception of 
general motoring requirements can thus 
be obtained than in any other manner. 
There are always very definite reasons 
for the popularity of a certain make of 
var in any locality. 




















In and around Atlanta there are many 
hills. Consequently there are many 
Buick cars. Better still, Buick cars are 
extremely well represented among the 
most select families of Atlanta, where 
good taste and comfort are demanded of 
a motor car, as well as consistent, satis- 
factory performance. 
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Mr. Emil Dittler, Manufacturing Stationer 
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Brakes 


OT enough stress is laid upon the im- 

portance of brakes on an automobile. 

It is as important to beableto stop a car 
as tostart it. With the average driver, the 
brakes receive more wear than any other part of 
the car, which is of itself proof of their 1m- 
portance. 

For this reason, a great deal of attention has 
been paid to the design and material in Buick 
brakes, and few cars will be found to have 
brakes as strong and efficient. 

There are two sets of brakes on Buick cars, 
both operating on brake drums securely bolted 
to the rear wheels. The emergency, or hand 
brakes, are of the internal expanding type, 
operating against the inside of the brake drums. 
The service, or foot brakes, contract around the 
outside of the brake drums. Both sets are lined 
with high grade brake lining material and have 
strong, positive connections and simple ad- 
justments. 

Because of their convenience, the service 
brakes are the ones that receive the greatest 
wear, and they should be adjusted from time 
to time to keep them responsive to a reasonable 
pressure on the pedal. 

The brake lining is made of specially pre- 
pared asbestos interwoven with brass wire. 


There is probably no other material that could 
withstand the friction so well, but even this 
wears down after constant use. 

It is a simple matter for the operator to keep 
a check on the condition of the brakes, and as 
soon as it is discovered that the brakes do not 
stop the car as promptly as they should, they 
should be adjusted. 

With each Buick car is an instruction book, 
and in this book will be found complete direc- 
tions for adjusting the brakes. After long-con- 
tinued or hard use, the brakes may need relin- 
ing. If the owner does not thoroughly under- 
stand the directions or does not wish to do the 
work himself, any Buick dealer can take care 
of the adjustment or relining for him. 

The proper handling of the car has a great 
deal to do with the life of the brake linings. 
This applies to all driving conditions, and even 
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in hilly countries it is possible to keep the 
brakes in good condition for a long time by ob- 
serving a few simple rules. 

In going down a steep grade, the novice is 
apt to make severe use of the brakes, whereas 
the experienced driver will not use the brakes 
at all, and still have the car under perfect con- 
trol. This is accomplished by closing the throt- 
tle so that the motor turns over slowly and 
does not permit the car to go beyond a safe 
speed. If the grade is very steep, it is only 
necessary to shift to second or first speed, fol- 
lowing the same method. Never attempt to 
use reverse, however, as the results might be 
disastrous. Neither is it advisable to shut the 
spark off entirely, as it is better to have the 
engine running so as to have power available 
in case of emergency. 

In city driving, do not drive fast between 
blocks and jam the brakes on hard at the cor- 
ners. Let the motor slow the car down as 
much as possible before applying the brakes, 
and do not put more pressure on the brakes 
than is necessary to stop at the proper point. 
A good set of brakes can be locked so tightly as 
to slide the rear tires on a dry pavement, caus- 
ing unnecessary wear on the tires and brake 
linings. A little study of the use of brakes will 
keep them in perfect condition for a long time. 
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Finds Buick Service Perfect 
\ R. THOMAS C. WATEROUS, of Henry, 
Ill., recently wrote: “I have driven my 
old friend, Buick B-37, over 40,000 miles. Last 
July I made a four-mile climb in the mountains 
of Maryland. This was en route to Connecti- 
cut, via the National Highway and return 
through southern New York, where I was 
routed by the A. A. A. to Henry, Il., a total 
distance traveled of 2,978 miles, and the best 
part of it was that I had no engine trouble. 
“The only trouble was due to a bad road in 
Bridgeport, Ohio, where I broke aspring. Then 
again, in Oberlin, Ohio, I found some bad road, 
where I broke another. But here again I 
found the satisfaction in the Buick name, for I 
found Buick service in both places, as well as in 
every place I stopped, so perfect that my broken 
springs did not delay my trip. For example, in 
Wheeling, W. Va., I arrived about 10 o’clock at 
night and the Buick agency had my car ready 
with a new spring at 8:30 the following morn- 
ing. On my return in August last, I at once 
made my plans for another Buick and through 
the courtesy of your Chicago branch I was able 
to get an E-49. From the above you can 
readily see why I am a Buick Booster.”’ 


Always Among Friends 


HINKING perhaps you might be inter- 

ested in the trip of a Buick driven by a 
woman, I thought I would tell you my experi- 
ence,” writes Mrs. Mary E. Burchett, of Sey- 
mour, Iowa. 

“T have driven a Buick six for the past two 
seasons with only five punctures and no other 
trouble of any consequence. 

“My mother, father and I went on a five 
weeks’ tour to and through Colorado in the 
summer of 1918, driving to Estes Park and 
return. No matter how steep the mountains or 
poor the roads, the Buick went right on. 

“The many courtesies shown us at the Buick 
garages along the route added much pleasure 
to the trip and we always felt we were among 
friends. Many were the words of praise we 
heard for the Buick. 

“We traveled 2,300 miles at a total expense 
for the car of $41.25. I certainly recommend 
the Buick as the car for women.” 


More Pleasure Out of Life 


HAVE gotten more pleasure out of life dur- 
ing thetwo years I have driven my Buick D-45 
than in any other two years. I appreciate very 
much the Buick Bulletins and I hope they con- 
dy: : if tinue to come,” writes J. A. Lenhart of Ells- 
One Best Friend worth Station, Ohio. 
R. CLARE E. ADAMS of Dorillon, 
Montana, writes, “When I say that I 
purchased a Buick roadster, it gives me the 
feeling that I have purchased: wisely. It has 
been an all around car for the whole year and 
although I have put it to the test on many occa- 
sions, I have never found it wanting. 





“Strong Advertise” 


ASTER George Carrington Brite, small 

son of Mr. Jay Brite, of Springfield, 

Mo., was sent to bed one night not long ago, 
and on the way up he turned on four electric 


“T have never encountered a hill that I could lights. About a half-hour later his father 
found the lights still burning and young 
George busily reading The Buick Bulletin. 


not climb; I have never spent the night in a 
clammy mud hole trying to coax the car out 
of the bog and I have never been stalled in the 
still nights of bleak December on account of 
engine troubles. Those ‘little pleasures’ of 
motoring have never been mine. 

“After driving heavier cars and ascertaining 
the expense of maintaining them I have re- 
turned to the Buick, a wise and happy indi- 
vidual, and I feel it is my one best friend at all 
times.” 


His father asked him why the lavish use of 
electricity, and the boy countered with, “Papa, 
I tell you the Buick Motor Company are put- 
ting out some strong ‘advertise.’ ” 

Mr. Brite reports that he turned out the 
lights himself and helped George to finish the 
Bulletin. After discussing the merits of the 
Buick car, the young booster wound up the 
conversation by asking, “Papa, do you reckon 
our next car will be a Buick?” 
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A Novel Expedient 


OR originality in the lubrication of motor 

cars, W. G. McGuffie, of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, has undoubtedly earned honorable men- 
tion in the annals of motorists. 


It happened high up in the mountains back 
of Yakima. He was driving a model 37 Buick 
and in his own words “she stood up like a 
lion.” 


While at his sheep camps in the moun- 
tains he killed a lamb and tossed it into his 
car to carry to his home in the valley. On the 
way down the mountain side over the roughest 
kind of roads he hit a rock and tore his oil pump 
off so that all the cylinder oil trickled freely 
down the mountain ruts. 


His remedy was simple—a piece of card- 
board fitted over the place where once there 
was a pump. Then swiftly he proceeded to fry 
the tallow of the lamb which fortunately he 
had along. The first can of tallow he put in 
was allowed to stand a short time while it 
hardened and cemented around the hole. Then 
he poured in three more cans. of hot steaming 
tallow, which saved the day. The fat of a sheep, 
melted and poured into his gas engine, and the 
chugging of power was on again. 

He was again at the wheel and drove his 
Buick, tallow lubricated, over seventy-five 
miles of the roughest kind of mountain roads 
without another mishap. 


So far as is known Mr. McGuffie has earned 
the distinction of being the only man on the 
face of the earth who has successfully operated 
a motor car with sheep’s tallow. 


Makes Farm Work Possible 


OWN several sections of land and have 

about 400 acres under cultivation, planted in 
cotton, corn, potatoes, peanuts, etc.,’’ writes 
G. W. Parker, of Gainesville, Fla. “I use my 
Buick E-49 to go to and from Gainesville and 
have a three-quarter ton trailer that I also use 
in connection with my car to market quite a 
lot of my crop. My Buick is certainly a time 
saver and I could not begin to carry on the 
work on my farm that I do without it.” 
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This Buick Model D-Six-55 has been converted into a tractor 
by the owner, Mr. Frank Swartz, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 





HIS Buick Model D-Six-55 has had an 
exceedingly trying and varied career, but 
it is still “carrying on?’ with apparently 

undiminished power and vigor. 

For two seasons it was used as a touring car 
in business service in the oil fields near Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma, and at the end of that time 
went through a fire. After the fire it was 
remodeled into a tractor, as shown in the 
picture above, and has since been used for 
hauling heavy burdens over considerable dis- 
tances. 


The owner of this Buick car is Mr. Frank 
Swartz, who is shown at the wheel, about to 
start on a trip of 24 miles with a load of pipes 
weighing 11,000 pounds. The hood has been 
removed from the car, showing the -Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor that successfully and 
satisfactorily hauls such burdens without 
trouble. 


The conditions of such service are hard. The 
dead weight behind puts a tremendous load 
on the engine that never lets up until the desti- 
nation has been reached. It is like asking a 
car to continually climb the steepest grade of 
which it is capable, with every ounce of its 
power exerted to the utmost all the time. 

It not only means power, but tremendous 
“lugging” qualities at low speed, without the 
advantage of momentum. Each part of the 
engine and transmission system is under a 
steady, relentless strain that the engine in a 
passenger car never experiences except in rare 
emergencies. 

This tractor affords one of the best possible 
illustrations of the reserve power and strength 
of the Buick motor and the Buick car. The 
only changes made in the equipment are at the 
rear end, in order to hook it up properly with 
the trailer unit. Beyond that, the motor, 
frame and chassis are just as they existed in the 
original Buick car. 

Only an engineer can appreciate the added 
strain that is put on the various working parts 
by service of this kind. But anybody can 
readily see the difference in power required to 
haul such heavy loads as compared with pro- 
pelling a medium weight passenger car over 
average roads and pavements. 
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Power has always beena distinguishing Buick 
attribute. Wherever there are hills to climb, 
deep sand to conquer or heavy mud roads to 
traverse at certain seasons of the year, there you 
will find the Buick car remarked for its power, 
as compared with other cars that do not exhibit 
the same ability to meet these conditions. 


The answer is found in the design and con- 
struction of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 


In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat engines. 
In other words, they derive their power by 
converting the fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of the heated gases 
resulting from each explosion in the cylinders 
that supplies the impulses necessary to run the 
motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. In engineering terms, 
this principle is known as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, which 
in turn is cooled by the radiator on the front 
of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water-jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 
pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases both inlet and 
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exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is necessary to water-jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water-jacketed. 
In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on each 
side of the cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust valve. These 
pockets also are water-jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves loca- 
ted in the head of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water-jacketed, it follows that 
the Valve-in-Head type affords the minimum 
of water-jacketed space that is possible to be 
secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water-jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the big valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, in- 
stead of being forced around corners and down- 
ward through a much larger chamber, as in 
the L-head and T-head types. And the com- 
bustion during each working stroke is more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the mixture 
is purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
type of motor, a quicker ignition of the charge 
and a smaller loss of heat through the water- 
jackets. The sum of these advantages in 
design is more power with less gasoline con- 
sumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added in 
the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the design 
consistently every season throughout that 
period. 
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JEW highway construction that offers 
new advantages in the way of both 
touring and commercial travel, is always 

of keenest interest to motorists. The conquer- 
ing of the Cumberlands in Kentucky and 
Tennessee by means of 300 miles of newly 
completed road on the Dixie Highway route is 
best described by the following excerpts from 
the official report of the Dixie Highway 
Association : 

“Officials of the Dixie Highway Association, 
together with their guests, have just com- 
pleted an inspection teur of 300 miles of the 
Dixie Highway between Cincinnati and Knox- 
ville through the Cum- 
berland mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. A continued down- 
pour of rain on many 
miles of new grade, 
together with long 
stretches of first course 
rock surfacing and al- 
mostimpassable detours 
around new bridge con- 
struction, made the tour 
ofinspection for the four 
cars and their occupants 
probably one of the 
most strenuous which 
has ever been attempt- 
ed by a highway in- 
spection party. 

“At a dinner given 
the tourists by Director 
A. F. Sanford, of Knox- 
ville, at the end of the 
tour, theconclusion was 
reached tnat the high- 
way will be made usable 
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the statehighway departments of Kentucky and 
Tennessee to co-operate to the fullest extent. 


“The tourists started from the Cincinnati 
Automobile Club Monday morning, led by the 
official car, a Buick Six, furnished by the Ley- 
man-Buick Company, of Cincinnati, and the 
tour was concluded at Knoxville Wednesday 
evening. The cars made 122 miles to Berea 
the first day. On the second day, the tourists 
were only able to cover 59 miles from Berea to 
London on account of the heavy rain, which 
made the new grades in Rockcastle county 
extremely difficult. The official car, which 


led the way, made a perfect score, clearing the 





under all weather con- 
ditions within one year. 
Theirconvictionis based 
on the determination of 
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Here is a group of the live:wire Montana Buick dealers who attended the annual excursion and conven: 
tion of the Pence Automobile Company, Minneapolis Buick distributors. 
by a group photograph, with E. T. Strong, general sales manager of the 

E. Pence, president of the Pence Automobile Company, in the center, up. 
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read of tourists and local cars which were 
stalled in the mud. From Londen to Knoxville, 
a distance of 127 miles, was made the last day.” 


Mr. V.D.L. Robinson, secretary of the 
Association, in writing of the Buick perform- 
ance on this trip, says: 

“In connection with my work with the Dixie 
Highway Association for the past four years, 
I have been on a great many tours and have 
driven cars over a greater part of the routing 
of the Dixie Highway, under all sorts of weath- 
er and road conditions. I can say to you with- 
out flattery that I have never witnessed a better 
performance of durabil- 
ity and dependability 
in a car than made by 
the Buick on this trip. 
Seats in the Buick were 
greatly desired by every 
member in the party, 
as they realized the 
Buick, at least, would 
get through the heavy, 
rain-soaked grade. 

‘Our trip was accom- 
panied by rain all the 
way, making certain 
sections of the highway 
through the moun- 
tains, which had been 
recently graded, seem 
almost impassable. 
The Buick made a per- 
fect score. The second 
day out, when only 59 
miles were covered, due 
to the difficulty of get- 
ting the other cars 
through the mud, the 





They insisted that Montana 


Buick car was waiting 
over four hours for the 
other cars to catch 
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eA ppearance has been a big factor in the 


sale of a vast number of Buick cars—not 
because it affects the serviceability of the cars, but rather 
because it supplements that serviceability with a re- 
finement that adds materially to the satisfaction of 
ownership. Good appearance is highly desirable, no 


matter what the nature of the service. 








Buick beauty is impressive because of its good 
taste and simplicity. It appeals because it is harmoni- 
ous in line and in color. It endures because there is 
nothing freakish about it to grow tiresome. 

For these reasons, it logically conforms to the Buick 
mechanical equipment. Both have been developed by 


successive stages for many years. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
‘Pioneer Builders of “Ualve-in-Head Motor Cars 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES — DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















THE BUICK REAR AXLE 


1 HE Buick rear axle is another 


| mechanical unit that bears the 





















| indelible Buick stamp. Because of 
| Buick patents that make it unique 
in design, manufacture and sertvice- 
ability, no other automobile com- 


pany can build an axle like it. 





| It is of the full floating type, 





insuring double factors of safety 
Tl and the maximum of accessibility VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


| for adjustment or repair. 


i | Housing, differential, pinions, 


i shafts, universal joints and bearings : 
i ? J d 8 The Buick factory is 


more than a mile in 
length and all Buick 


units are produced in 


1 are uniformly stronger than the 
| | demands of service can require, and 
. | the standards set by Buick designers 
| are maintained in a factory equipped this mammoth plant 


(1 with the most modern machinery. 


An elaborate inspection system i 
| keeps an infallible check on all heat 
treating and mechanical operations, 
and the factory organization is 
backed by experience covering nearly 
| ) twenty years. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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The Exclusive Buick Characteristics—Pages6 and 7 














The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 
—THOMAS GRAY 
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in number, 


five 
clanked up the mountain track past 
the little bush school that nestled on the 


TROOP of horsemen, 


side of the hill. They were big, strapping 
men with the tan of hot Western suns on their 
faces and a dare-devil courage in their keen, 
flashing eyes. Enderby, the youngest of them, 
lingered a dozen paces behind, his gaze directed 
to where a pretty, dark-eyed girl was watching 
them from the school verandah. 

‘““Good luck, Harry,”’ she called out gaily. 

He left his companions and spurred his horse 
over to where she 
stood. 

“*T don’tlike theidea 
of you being here un- 
protected, Maisie, now 
that Romany Burk 
has taken to the bush 
again,” he said anx- 
iously. 

“Do you think ’m 
frightened of any 
bushranger in the 
country?” she asked 
scornfully. “Besides, 
I don’t believe he’s 
half as black as he’s 
painted.” 

“Perhaps not,” he 
admitted, “‘but the 
sergeant has been 
hounding him down 
unmercifully lately, 
and he’s sworn to 
take revenge on this 
countryside. You'll be 
careful, won’t you, 
Maisie; for my sake?” 

And, lifting his 








Screening him- 


She turned round quickly. 
self behind a map in the corner was a tall, 
sunburnt bushman, with a look of awkward con- 


fusion on his face. All her fear vanished in a 
moment. It was on his side that the embarrass- 
ment lay. 

“How did you come here?” 
surprise. 

“Through the back window,” he stammered, 
‘‘T thought the place was deserted.” 

“But why did you come?” 

“Listen, he bit his lips, “I will tell you every - 


she asked in 








wide-brimmed hat, 
with a smile he van- 
ished up the track 
again. She listened to the clatter of hoofs die 
away in the distance, and then tripped in 
lightly to where a dozen brown-faced bush 
children were awaiting her. 

But that evening, when school had been dis- 
missed for the day and she stood on the veran- 
dah ready to go home, there was a trace of 
uneasiness in her mind. It was three long 
miles to the mining-camp where she lived, and 
the track ran over a belt of gloomy ranges. 
She was not frightened, but as she looked out 
to where the dusk was creeping stealthily over 
the bush, all the tales she had heard of the 
terrible Romany Burk came crowding back to 
her mind with haunting insistency. 

The darkness was falling rapidly, blurring 
the outlines of the trees. She started to lock 
the door, when a sound in the room behind her 
caught her ears. She paused and listened. 

“Is anyone there?” she asked with bated 
breath. 

A faint rustling in the corner made her heart 
throb violently. 

“T hope I’m not intruding, miss,” came a 
pleasant voice at length. 





‘You’ ll be careful, won’t you, Maisie, for my sake?’’ 


thing. I am unarmed, and have been cut off 
from my gang. Sergeant Conroy, of the 
Mounted Police, is hot on my tracks. You 
have me in your power. It is for you to say 
whether you will give me up or not.” 

A sound of hoof-beats began to echo out along 
the track. 

“And you want me 

“You have the choice of remaining silent or 
telling him where I am in hiding.” 

The hoof-beats thundered nearer and nearer. 
Maisie’s heart throbbed wildly. The outlaw 
saw the conflicting emotions struggle in her 
face and felt that the decision was against him. 

*“‘Quick, then!’ he said fiercely. ““Let meout 
to meet him in the open. I will not be taken 
like a rat in a hole.” 

He brushed swiftly past her; but all her 
woman’s sympathy had been aroused, and she 
caught at his arm. 

“No,” she said quickly, “I can’t let you be 
taken like this. Stay here, and I will meet the 
sergeant.” 

She watched him slip back into the corner, 
and then tripped out through the door. Her 
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heart was fluttering with excitement, but her 
face was calm. The sergeant came racing 
down the track towards her. He was a short, 
bulky man, with a red, fleshy face and an inde- 
finable touch of the domineering braggart in 
his manner. 

“Did you see a man pass here, Miss Maisie?’’ 
he asked her. 


““T have seen no one pass except the troopers 
this morning,” she said, not untruthfully. 
“That’s strange,” he fumed, “mighty 


strange. I made dead certain of coming upon 
Romany Burk just 
about here.” 

“Perhaps he has 

given you the slip,” 
she said demurely. 

She saw his puffy 

cheeks redden. 

“If I meet this man 
| face to face I swear 
| he’ll never live to hear 
| the bracelets click on 
' his wrists.’? He nodded 

i to her curtly, and sent 
| his horse swinging up 
4 


the rock-streaked 
track again. When 
the last echo of ring- 
1 ing hoofs had died 
|; away Maisie turned 
ia the school- 


1) back to 
{| room. Romany Burk 
came forward to meet 
her, his brown 
fixed on her face. 
“Thank you,” he 
simply. | lteds 
more—much more- 
than I had any right 


eyes 


said 
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to ask.” 

“IT suppose I was 
really in the wrong in 
doing this,” she said slowly. “But, some- 
how, I couldn’t act otherwise.”’ 

“T hope you will never have cause to repent 
it,’ he answered. ‘‘As for that sergeant, I have 
a long account to settle with him, and it will 
soon be paid.” 

She saw a fierce light enter his eyes at the 
mention of the latter’s name. 

““He was only doing his duty,’ she said in 
justification. 

‘Perhaps so, but in times past he has over- 
stepped the bounds of duty. Listen! A year 
ago I came upon him dying with thirst on a 
stretch of barren plain. I gave him the last 
few drops of water from my own bottle, and 
looked after him. Then when he had recovered 
he took me unawares, and slipped the hand- 
cuffs on my wrists.” 

“But you escaped?” 

‘*T did, and I guess he’ll have cause to remem- 
ber it. Tomorrow the gold escort leaves the 
camp and he will be in charge. We will meet 
in the ranges at the Nerang Pass—but I’ve 
said too much. You will keep it secret?” 

He gave her a quick, confident glance, and 
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before she could answer he had slipped away 
in the gathering dusk. 
a * * * * * * 

Sergeant Conroy, of the State Mounted 
Police, sat among a pile of papers in the rough 
log room at the barracks, his coat off and his 
sleeves rolled up. Outside, the shacks of the 
little mining camp lay in the shimmering sun- 
light; a premonition seemed to haunt the 
sergeant’s brain. He looked up to where 
Enderby was lounging nearby. 

“You'll have to go with the gold escort this 
afternoon, Enderby,” he said. 

The trooper glanced at him quickly. 

“Will the captain allow me to take charge of 
it in your place?” 

‘“Confound the captain! —F* 
You'll have to go whether he | 
likes it or not. I’m not- 
well enough to go this week.” 

Enderby scanned the ser- 
geant’s face closely. It was 
strangely pale, and on it was 
plainly written that which it 
is not good to see on the face 
of a fellow man—the subtle 
presence of fear. 

“Very well, sergeant. When | 
shall I be ready?” : 

“Atonce. The escort starts | 
immediately. And mind, | 
Enderby,” the sergeant warn- 
ed, “‘you’ve got the savings of 
fifty miners to guard. Romany 
Burk will not be the man to 
lose a chance like this, and 
if anything happens — well, 
you alone will be responsible.” 
~ Enderby looked him keenly 
between the eyes. 

“T’ll do my best,”’ he said 
quietly. “I guess it won’t be u 
my fault if I fail to bring it ; 
safely through.” 

Then he abruptly left the 
room. The escort was waiting 
at the bank—a rough, heavy 
coach, with two troopersonthe | 
box. Another trooper reined | 
in his prancing horse nearby. | 
Enderby’s heart was burning 
to see Maisie once again before} 
he started. In the wild, rough 
life he had chosen there was 
no place for womanish fears, 
but he knew just to a hair’s 
breadth the peril of taking 
that little freight of gold across 
the belt of rock-scarred ranges. 
Finally he tore a leaf from his 
notebook, wrote a few lines, 
and beckoned to a_ trooper 
standing idly by. 

mY Oleremr Olt 
you, Fenton?” 

“Till tonight.” 

“Will you doa favor forme |, 
and deliver this note? It is 
only half-an-hour’s ride.” | 
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He looked at her in surprise, wondering as 
to the purport of her questioning. “I can’t 
say exactly,” he said, “but it’s a good thirty 
miles, and I guess it’ll get there about dark.” 

The blood was pounding in Maisie’s ears. 
She read the deadly significance of it all as 
plainly as if it were written in an open book. 
The man she loved was riding into a death- 
trap with blinded eyes. There could be no 
mistaking the meaning of the outlaw’s words. 
He had planned to play off his grudge against 
the sergeant, and with his gang would lie in 
wait for the latter’s approach. In the dusk 
Enderby would be mistaken for him. There 
would be an ambush—a short, sharp volley— 
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The trooper nodded assent, 
and a moment later the escort 
swung out with jangling harness and clanking 
hoofs over the dull stretch of dun-brown 
plain. The sergeant, watching from a window 
of the barracks, drew a breath of relief. 

+ * * * * * 

It was an hour after that the trooper rode 
up to the school and delivered the note. There 
was a smile on his face, for though he was a 
grey-haired man, the years had not dulled his 
sense of Love’s romance. 

Mazie opened it with an eager flutter, quickly 
scanning the hastily-written lines. The blood 
left her face, and her lips grew chalk-white. 
The message brought back to her mind the 
few words that the outlaw had let drop the 
night before. They rang in her ears with in- 
sistent force. The paper dropped from her 
fingers, and she gave a little cry. 

‘Nothing wrong, I hope?” the trooper asked 
anxiously. 

“When did 
quickly. 

“A little more than an hour ago.” 

“And when will it reach the Nerang Pass?” 


the escort start?’ she asked 








A tense agonizing minute passed, and then the girl looked up in relief 


and a boyish figure lying stretched out on the 
mountain track. A sudden resolve fired 
Maisie’s brain. ‘‘Can you lend me a horse?” 
she asked quickly. 
“There is mine,” the 
astonishment, “‘but why—” 
““Itisimportant,” said she. “I must goat once.” 
“If I could carry a message?” he suggested. 
‘No, that is impossible. I must go alone.” 
And, a few minutes later, balancing herself 
on the man’s saddle with the grace of a born 
horsewoman, she was racing down the tree- 
lined track. She had made up her mind. She 
leaned over the pony’s neck, whispering softly 
in its ears, as the animal plunged off at a mad- 


dening gallop. 
So * * * * * * 


trooper said in 


The Nerang Pass was a narrow seven-foot 
track between two towering walls of granite. 
The white road twisted through it like a snake, 
winding from the gully below to the grey 
blotch of plain on the other side. At the top of 
the scarred cliffs that hung over the path four 
men lay flat on the naked earth, watching with 
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keen, roving eyes through the gathering dusk 
for the first sign of the approaching escort. 

Suddenly Romany Burk raised himself from 
the ground. 

“Listen, mates,’ he said in a whisper. “In 
five minutes they will be here. I will keep 
watch at the mouth of the pass. When I 
fire you will fire.” Then his voice changed to 
one of fierce command: “But if anyone dares 
to draw his gun before I give the order, I 
swear he will pay the penalty. Remember 
there’s a fortune for each of us at stake.” 

He slipped down through the brittle tus- 
sock-grass that covered the cliff. At the bot- 
tom he threw himself on the turf and listened. 

From a great distance the 
faint clink of shod hoofs upon 
granite echoed out on the 
frosty night air. They were 
drawing near. His breath 
came quickly, and his fingers 
tightened on the butt of his 
revolver. Then a rustling in 
the bushes behind him made 
him swing around, his senses 
strung to concert-pitch. His 
jaw dropped. Ten paces away 
a figure on horseback was 
silhouetted clearly against the 
sky line. 

“The little school teacher, by 
all that’s holy!’ he said with a 
start. 

Maisie slipped to the ground, 
trembling from the fatigue of 
her ride. 

“Surely I am not too late?” 
she said eagerly. ‘The escort 
—has it passed?” 

“It is coming now. You’ll 
soon hear the jangling of the 
chains. But why—’ 

“You will let it pass unharm- 
ed?” she pleaded. “For my 
sake; you will let it pass?” 

Her face wasupturned to his, 
and he wrestled with his em- 
barrassment. 

‘‘T have made my plans,” he 
said. “‘I can’t alter them now. 
I have waited long for this 
settlement with Conroy.” 

“But he is not there,” she 
said quickly. “The escort is in 
charge of Trooper Enderby.” 

He flushed with angry morti- 
fication. Once more he had 
been balked of his object; but 
still the gold remained for his 


plunder. 
“T am afraid that doesn’t 
make any difference. My 


gang is set on getting this 
freight of gold, and this trooper 
is nothing to me.” 

“But he is—everything to 
me,” she flushed. 

In the twilight she saw the 
blood spray his cheeks. At that 
instant the escort loomed up in 
the dusk before them, swinging 
out of the gully below. Enderby sat jauntily 
in his saddle; the horses rattled past at a slow 
trot; the two troopers lounged easily on the 
box. All were supremely unconscious that on 
the mountain side above them three men 
had their fingers pressed against their triggers, 
waiting for a command. 

Maisie held her breath, and beside her the 
outlaw clenched his hands together nervously. 
One little word from him and there would be 
a stinging roar, a couple of empty saddles, and a 
plunging of riderless horses. . . A tense, agoniz- 
ing minute passed, and then the girl looked up in 
relief as the train swept on through the danger- 
fraught pass and was swallowed up in the cover 
of the darkness. ‘“They’re safe,” she breathed. 

He looked down into her upturned face. 

“Thank God you came,” he said softly. 
“You have saved me from the agony of rob- 
bing you of your—life’s happiness.” 

Her brown eyes flashed him a look of grati- 
tude; but there was a sad, wistful smile on his 
face when a moment later he watched her ride. 
off into the night. 
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HIS is an era of catch-penny 


affairs. The market is flooded 
with schemes and contrivances 


boldly advertised to change the face of 
conditions that are supposed to exist. 
Fraudulent stock issues have to some 
extent been suppressed. Yet, the 
ancient gold-brick game exists under a 
new disguise. A man has but to make 
something, herald it as a great money- 
saving device and reap in the profits 
that come before the public finds that 
the revolutionary “‘invention”’ is worth- 
less. 


Automobile owners have not been 
neglected by these get-rich-quick in- 
ventors. Numerous devices and appli- 
ances have followed in the wake of 
successful products in much the same 
manner that wild-cat mining and oil 
stock appeared after original enterprises 
proved profitable. Every attempt is 
made to place the imitation or apphi- 
ance in the same class as the product, 
which with wide distribution appar- 
ently offers opportunity for many sales. 
However, the success of the endeavor 
depends on the credulity of the pros- 
pective buyer and the affair usually dis- 
appears in a short time. 


The Buick Motor Company has 
never advised the purchase of devices 
advertised to work great wonders with 
the Buick automobile. And at this 
time we wish to caution Buick owners 
against the adoption of gold-brick de- 
vices intended particularly for Buick 
cars. 

HE only safe procedure to follow 

in the installation of accessories or 
devices is to consult the Buick Motor 
Company, its branches or authorized 
dealers. We maintain a highly organ- 
ized Technical Department, the chief 
purpose of which is to solve the problems 
and answer the questions that naturally 
confront the owner from time to time. 


This department is constantly in 
touch with Buick dealers everywhere. 
We advise every Buick owner to keep in 
contact with his dealer; especially, to 
consult him in the matter of equipping 
Buick cars with extra accessories and 
appliances. 


In the first place, if these devices are 
not incorporated in the car as it leaves 
the Buick factory, the owner may be 
assured that the appliances are, as a 
rule, of no value in increasing the 
present Buick performance and dura- 
bility. And when they are of no value 


in this regard, the owner is not only 


encumbering his car but throwing away 
his money. 
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The Buick Motor Company, as well 
as other motor car manufacturers, is 
constantly in search of devices that will 
actually improve the quality of its 
product. As nearly perfect as_ the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor is, thorough 
research work is constantly being car- 
riedoninaneffort tofind ways of making 
our motor more powerful, durable and 


economical. 


Not only are our engineers and 
designers working out improvements of 
their own, but in our laboratories where 
every kind of scientific apparatus is 
available, they are ever busy testing 
devices and appliances outside inter- 
ests have submitted to them. In other 
words, nothing is left undone by Buick 
engineers that might lead to the manu- 
facture of better motor cars. And 
solving problems of motor performance 
from year to year rests the secret of the 
Buick 
each 
Automobiles 


Them.” 


success in maintaining the lead 
Hence—‘When Better 
Are Built Buick Will Build 





season. 


N this light, it is well to bear in mind 

that most of the so-called revolution- 
ary affairs on the market have at some 
time or other been submitted to motor 
car manufacturers for their considera- 
tion. When the new method is found 
practical and of value, it is purchased 
from the inventor and is designed to 
work in harmony with the car as a 
whole. When it is found without ad- 
vantage or of no practical value in 
improving performance, making for 
more power or comfort, it is discarded. 
Later, perhaps, itfallsinto the hands of a 
Papmoter and is introduced to the 
owner as “the most remarkable 1 inven- 
tion 0 automotive history,” or in 
similar glowing and meaningless terms. 


Briefly, that is the 
money-saving appliances. 


story of the 


There are accessories which have been 
found to be of proved value. The elec- 


trical starter is an example of this 
type. Before the particular starter 


now used on Buick cars was selected 
many makes were tested out In our 
laboratories and shops. 


W* recognized the improvement a 
starter would make in car con- 
venience and comfort. Our problem 
was to adopt one that would work 
most efficiently with the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor. After considerable in- 
vestigation and exhaustive experiments, 
a high-grade starter became a standard 
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part of Buick equipment, being espe- 
cially constructed to form an integral 


part of the motor. 


And, in the same way, other devices 
have been designed and built into 


Buick cars. It is altogether likely that 
additional features will become a part 
of the Buick automobile when they 
satisfy our engineers in point of provid- 
ing increased power, economy or con- 


venience. It makes little difference 
whether they are worked out in our 
laboratories or submitted by outside 


interests. It is only a question of 


improvement. 


That is the logical principle that 
governs the development of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. That is 
Buick motors are the best motors we 
know how to build. 


why 


OR nearly twenty years Buick 
engineers have concentrated on 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, which 


has literally performed its way into the 
lasting favor of owners all parts of 
the world. The development of this 
motor has resulted in a steady 1 
in Buick popularity among motorists 


and an equally steady 


nerease 


erowth of the 


factory itself. The Buick Motor Com- 
pany has become recognized as th 


world’s successful builder of the Valve- 
in-Head motors and motor cars. It is, 
indeed, a satisfaction to know that 
more cars each year are going into the 
hands of former Buick owners who have 
found by experience that Buicks are 
constantly approaching the 
motor car service. 


ideal in 


The loyalty of Buick owners has had 
its continued effect in not only brmging 
new owners into the fold, but in mak- 
ing the Buick Motor Company realize 
the responsibility in maintaining and 
improving the reputation Buick \ 
in-Head motor cars have established in 
the motor world. 


Talve - 


So, the development work is still 
going on. With a definite principle 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor—as the 
central point, the possibilities for im- 
provement are meeting exhaustive 
study and research. Coming years will 
no doubt bring improvements as surely 
as in years past our engineers have 
found 
making our motor more powerful, 


able and economical. 


season of 


dur- 


some means each 


It is with this policy in mind that the 
Buick owner should understand that 
the market’s offerings of money-saving 
devices are, in many instances, only on 
paper. 
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HE Buick Valve-in-Head motor car is 
individual—individual in design as well 
as service. Because every important 
feature in its manufacture is protected by pat- 
ents, a Buick can be equalled in comfort and 
safety, performance and durability only by 
another Buick. And Buicks are manufactured 
exclusively by the Buick Motor Company, 
pioneer builders of Valve-in-Head motor cars. 
The Buick characteristics are the result of 
years spent in developing and co-ordinating 
the essential features that necessarily make 
the Buick what it is today. All of the princi- 
ples of correct engineering have been consid- 
ered. As each step in the constant succession 
of improvements has been completed, the Buick 
has naturally become more distinctive. 
Details that might be passed over with 
slight attention have received the thorough 
investigation of engineers who have been with 
Buick since the possibilities of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor were first dimly realized. 
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pany is not merely one of the world’s largest 
and best equipped manufacturers of motor 
cars. It is the world’s successful builder of 
Valve-in-Head motors and motor cars. 

Apparently, the growth of the Buick factory 
can be attributed to the fact that its product 
has satisfied owners. The best evidence of 
this contention is that more Buicks each year 
are going to former Buick drivers. Season 
after season, as the Valve-in-Head motor cars 
are improved and further refined, Buick owners 
are replacing their older models with new 
Buicks. 

The underlying cause for Buick predomi- 
nance, however, is indicated in the realization 
of Buick owners and others that there is no 
other automobile just like the Buick Valve-in 
Head motor car. 

A Buick cannot be matched so much because 
of the unequalled manufacturing facilities of 
the Buick Motor Company as because of the 
exclusiveness maintained by Buick patents, 


The Buick Chassis—Correctly Related 
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which have been obtained during the years of 
Buick development. 
A motor car is after all a collection of me- 


chanical units. In the well-engineered car, 
these units have a distinct relation one to the 
other. Each part is designed and constructed 
with the car as a whole the central point. 

That is why the individual parts of the Buick 
reach their highest state of efficiency only 
when presented in conjunction with the other 
Buick units. Balance and proportion are re- 
flected in Buick performance and durability. 

Because the important features of the 
chassis, as illustrated on these pages, have re- 
sulted from the research and experimental 
work of Buick engineers, they have become 
exclusively Buick in design and application. 
Each development has been backed by a 
broad experience of the most practical nature. 
And the only excuse for a change in design or 
construction has been an improvement in car 
performance, 





The Buick chassis has been developed after years of scientific : 
study:and experience. Although the individual parts are cor- — 
rectly designed and manufactured, they reach their highest state Consider, as an instance, the Buick 
of eee only when presented in conjunction with the other Valve-in-Head motor. It is available 
ae parts. In other w ords, each part is designed with the com- only in a Buick car. The story of 
plete balance and proportion of the Buick in mind. This absolute ; 5 ; 
harmony and interdependence gives the Buick Valve-in-Head this motor is One of the romances 
motor car a quality that can be matched only by another Buick. of the automobile world. Even now 


he motor that proved so reliable in 
the marine world formed the logical 
basis for the development work in 
the automobile field. 

And, as the Buick engineers have 


continued their experiments and re- 

search, the small engineering labora- 
tory in which they first worked has , 
now grown to far greater proportions | be 7, 
than those of the whole Buick factory 
at that time. The Buick Motor Com- 





The Automatically Lubricated Rocker. Arms 
The Buick Valve-in-Head motor is automatically 
lubricated throughout—a method that insures posi- 
tive lubrication and consequently less wear on all 
‘working parts. The important features of this sys- 
tem are protected by Buick patents. For instance, 
there is the patented Buick rocker arm construction. 
The hollow rocker arm shafts on top of the motor 
contain fibres constantly saturated with oil. By 
capillary attraction, the oil passes from these fibres 
to felt packing within the rocker arms and thence to 
the cups into which the push rods fit, thereby lub- 
ricating them. This method eliminates the incon- 
venience of hand lubrication. It is purely Buick in 
design. 








The Distinctive Valve Springs 
The construction of the valve springs on the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor is distinctly Buick in design. 
One spring on the valve stem and another at the 
bottom of the push rod provide a combination ob- 
tained after years of practical experience. The ac- 
tion of the valve is positive. The cam roller rides on 
the cam continuously, eliminating any possibility of 
clicking. This exclusive feature, working in con- 
junction with the other parts, assists in establish- 
ing the high efficiency and quietness of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. 








the development work is going on 
and as it appears in each succeeding 
' model, Buick engineers are satisfied 
that no other motor of the time can sur- 
pass the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
in power, economy and_ all-around 





The Buick Twin Manifold 

The inlet and exhaust manifolds of Buick design 
give the Buick Valve-in-He d motor the most even 
distribution of gas vapor over any length of run and 


in any temperature. The ingoing mixture is raised 
to the most efficient temperature and is maintained 
at that temperature. It does not come in contact 
with any particular overheated spot in the manifold 
and thus become too highly expanded to provide 
the powerful explosion, because the two manifolds 
are separated by a thin air space which protects, as 
well as heats, the inlet manifold. This method, 
therefore, means that the gas vapor is distributed 
evenly to each of the six cylinders at all times and not 
merely during the period when motor is warming up. 
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The Simple Buick Gear Shift 
The gear shift control, protected by Buick patents, 
minimizes the effort and skill necessary in gear 
shifting. No long, awkward moves are required in 
changing the position of the control lever. In fact, 
it is possible to shift from one speed to another by 
holding the hand stationary and slipping the lever 
in place by the tips of the fingers. And with the 
easy clutch action, the Buick system of shifting gears 
is a delight. 

The Buick Universal Joint 


Another exclusive feature of the Buick is the double- 
shell universal joint. Being virtually an integral 
part of the transmission, it is constructed to stand 
unusual torsional and transverse strains. An addi- 
tional important factor in its construction is that it 
works in a bath of oil, automatically supplied from 
the transmission case. The greater the speed the 
more oil the universal joint receives. And that 


efficiency. They are convinced by the records of 
the last twenty years that the Valve-in-Head 
principle is right. And because of their cease- 
less efforts in the study and improvement of this 
type, they are further convinced that the 
original Buick application of this efficient ther- 
mal principle is without equal. 

The consistent improvement of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor is typical of the develop- 
ment of other Buick units. A definite plan of 
design has always been the aim of the engi- 
neers. They have concentrated on the produc- 
tion of a car with mechanical units correctly 
related to the motor. 

So, the Buick is wholly Buick. The past 
work has established it; the future will main- 
tain it. 

It is little wonder, then, that Buick owners 
replace their older models with new Buicks. 
As evident as the Buick mechanical charac- 
teristics may appear to them, there is still an- 
other reason why Buicks are distinctive. 

In the immense Buick factory, more than a 





The Patented Buick Rear Axle 
The Buick rear axle is especially remarkable for its strength. 
It is of the full floating type, the weight of the car being sup- 
ported on the sturdy axle housing of special patented con- 


struction and not on the live axle shafts. 
prevents undue wear on the working parts. 


and attention. 


By relieving the 
driving mechanism of all save driving strains, this system 
Characteristi- 
cally Buick, the rear axle is readily accessible to inspection 
It is manufactured by Buick exclusively. 
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means it is protected against wear and is free from 
the inconvenience of hand lubrication. After lub- 
ricating the universal joint, the oil returns to the 
transmission and more oil flows into the joint shell, 
so that there is a constant passage or flow of oil 
through the joint whenever the car is in motion. In 
every detail the universal joint reflects the exclusive- 
ness and thoroughness of Buick design and manu- 
facture. 


The Buick Patented Valve Cage 
One of the striking points about Buick construc- 
tion is the accessibility of parts. This is illustrated 
in the Buick patented valve cage. Any particular 
valve and the cage into which it is fitted can be re- 
moved without disturbing the others. This means 
that should it be necessary to inspect either an 
inlet or exhaust valve, it may be removed with lit- 
tle trouble or inconvenience. This application of a 
Buick patent is not only an example of Buick sim- 





mile long, there are rows after rows of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic machines designed, 
patented and built especially for the manu- 
facture of Buick automobiles. 

These machines not only maké possible the 
quantity production of intricate parts, but 
enable the Buick to adopt features which other- 
wise would be prohibitive in a medium price 
car. Special tools, dies and jigs, designed by 
Buick engineers and manufactured in the Buick 
tool plant, also con _ribute to the technical 
features of Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars. 

The painstaking manufacture of Buick cars 
is coupled with the engineering skill of Buick 
designers. Improvements in methods of pro- 
duction have been as highly desirable as im- 
provements in car design. Both are essential 
to continued success in motor serviceability. 
The Buick drop forge plant, heat treating de- 
partment, tool making department, the com- 
plete laboratories for chemical, physical and 
metallurgical work have their important share 
in making the Buick characteristically Buick. 
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plicity, but it is evidence of the numerous exclusive 
devices that make for saving in time and labor. 


The Buick Patented Dry Plate Disc Clutch 


Under the Buick patented clutch construction, the 
heavy rotating parts of the clutch are carried by the 
flywheel and only the very light parts are carried by 
the transmission, which accounts for the transmis- 
sion gears not spinning after the clutch is disen- 
gaged, thus preventing the clashing of gears in shift- 
ing from one speed to another. With its ten fric- 
tion surfaces it is extremely gentle and positive in 
engagement. Being a dry plate clutch, it is neve 
necessary to oil it. An accessible adjusting nut 
makes adjustment of the cizteh simple. Although 
the Buick clutch is positixe and non-slipping in 
action, it is so easily disengaged by a slight pres- 
sure of the foot that it is a revelation to drivers 
everywhere and a contribution to the comfort of 
the Buick car. 





It is the result of this consistent engineering 
throughout the entire car that sells the greater 
number of Buicks. Body lines and finish, as 
well as the other necessary features of the com- 
plete car, naturally appeal to many buyers. 
The intelligent buyer, however, considers the 
Buick as a piece of machinery, or, rather, as a 
collection of mechanical units designed and 
built to harmonize with one another. He real- 
izes that the Buick standard of today can only 
be bettered by the Buick standard of tomorrow. 

It is this confidence in the Buick Motor Com- 
pany and the exclusiveness, resulting from 
nearly twenty years spent in perfecting and 
co-ordinating the parts of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor car, that send the Buick owner 
back for another Buick. 

The strict adherence to a definite principle 
of design and the development of that prin- 
ciple along individual lines have earned for 
the Buick Motor Company the reputation of 
making a superior product distinctive in con- 
struction and service. 





The Special Buick Cantilever Springs 


The special rear spring suspension, Buick in design and apnli- 


cation, is of the cantilever type. 
its ease of action. 
application enable it to gauge its resistance according to the 
load or shock, lightly oscillating over rough roads and offer- 
ing gradually increasing resistance the farther the spring is 
deflected from normal. 
comfort to occupants and longer life for mechanical parts. 


It is particularly noted for 
Its peculiar construction and drag-like 


The Buick design results in greater 
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S A RESULT of their experience as Buick 
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owners, several hundred thousand people, 
in all parts of the world, have come to two 


j conclusions with reference to Buick cars: 


First, that Buick Valve-in- Head motor 
cars are so designed and manufactured as 
to render them capable of great serviceability 
under a wide range of motoring conditions, 
and second, that they are backed by a ser- 
vice organization so thoroughly organized 
as to make that serviceability continuous. 


No ridiculous claims have ever been made 
for Buick cars. They are purchased, rather 
than sold, on the strength of the record 
they have made during nearly twenty years. 





The mechanical principles of the various 
chassis units — motor, clutch, transmiss.7n 
and other working parts—have been proven 
and developed by time and use. And the 
different body types have been similarly 
developed to suit the needs of six broad 
classes of motorists. 


The difference between these six models 
is one of body type or wheelbase, only. 
Otherwise they are equal— in performance, 
in power, in well-proportioned strength. 
These are the qualities that combine to 
make up Buick in-built serviceability, 
which makes the need for Buick service 
facilities the exception, rather than the rule 
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Here is Mr. E. H. Fielding, of Manhat- 

tan, Kansas, who steps from his modern 
Jalov oO S ( 2 motor car 2 ; : . ; ore 

sdele pe) A ay ‘ ae we. If you want to indulge in the finer things of life, go to Manhattan 

Pieces Thee is semeekenute inthe Sete es Kansas, and get in the wholesale seed and grain business. For 

famil ehoueuthe. realtew hi erahe oe oe Ae example, here is Mr. A. P. Fielding, completely surrounded by his 

aE ue Sond aa Nes at se ae er two new Buick Valve-in-Head cars, with his beautiful home as a 

pacriee . = ig ema eo A er background. 
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Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Stephenson 
also hail from Manhattan, Kansas. 
Each found the Buick so useful that 
they decided upon one apiece so that 
neither would be handicapped at any 
time for lack of quick and reliable 
transportation. Mrs. Stephenson is 
a sister of the Fieldings. 






The fine Buick service stations are not by any means confined to 
the large cities, and it is the combination of Buick serviceability 
with unparalleled Buick service facilities that has developed Buick 
popularity to its present proportions in all sections of the country. 
The Ninth Avenue Garage, of Homestead, Pennsylvania, send this 
photograph of their Buick service car, as an index to the complete- 
. ness of their service facilities. 








Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Bressler, of Manhattan, have owned 
four Buick cars. Having recommended the Buick to his wife, 
iaergean Tae ae oa EE prestriptions toric, each time’ for a Valve dfead 
sistent performance of his car, while Mrs. Bressler is delighted ae folk Sevinwiee e a Ng vO Soca the 
with the ease with which she can direct the Valve-in-Head ; Boo 3 25 ; 


poverundeniicnieod to all who need a motor car that is always ready for service. 


E. J. Moffitt, M. D., of Manhattan, has filled out several 
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Be Swe ee Rt a), Ae. oe ae ae To illustrate the possibilities of making a new Buick out of an 
La Girardot, Colombia, South America, is the head of navigation of old one, as Pinca upon in The Gitober Buick Bulletin, Mr. 
7 the upper Magdalena, and through the kindness of Mr. George L. Roy D. Rogers, of Seattle, sends this photograph of his Model 


Price, of Barranquilla, The Buick Bulletin has been furnished with 
this photograph showing how Buick cars are transferred from the 
boat to the train on the last leg of their journey to Bogota. ‘The 
rapidly growing Buick export business is largely due to the ability 
of Buick cars to give hard service without the necessity for constant 
attention. 


31, which is now about seven years old. Mr. Rogers has just 
remodeled the exterior of his car, doing all of the work himself. 
The car was satisfactory to Mr. Rogers in everything but appear- 
ance, and his efforts to modernize that are best appreciated by 
inspecting the picture. 





In the spring of 1907 this Buick car be- 
came the property of a “medicine man”’ 
and was used to distribute panacea for 
all ills among the good folk throughout 





the state of lowa. Later on the car was 
used as a service car until 1912, when it 
fell into the hands of its present owner, 
Mr. S. A. Dillman, of Deerbrook, Wis- 
consin, who hauls milk and mail in if 
daily. All definite record of the mileage 
madeby thisremarkable car has been lost, 
butits twelve years of hard service tell a 
story of quality and stability that could 
not have been possible without honest 
materials and skilled workmanship. 








At the Tacoma speedway, July 4, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, : 

in company with General W. H. Johnston, W. C. Baldwin and R. A. 2 , 
Mueller, of Tacoma, made an inspection of the track before the 
races. Captain Rickenbacker, long a friend of the Buick, said: 

“Vou have a wonderful car in the Buick. It cannot be beaten as a 








7. passenger car and is ready to respond to every need of the motorist 
at all times.” 
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Old age usually brings with it a relaxation from 
strenuous toil. But not so with this Model 17 Buick, 
the property of Mr. Amole, of Lyons, Kansas. Con- 
verted into a tractor, the Buick Valve-in-Head power 
of this former passenger car is now employed in plowing 
six hundred acres of land, besides doing all the road 
work and grading in the vicinity. Mr. Amole says it 
works fine. 





maa) i 
The easy riding qualities resulting from the Buick cantilever 
spring suspension have been turned to rather a novel use by the 


Illinois Torpedo Company, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Power, strength 
and extreme dependability are the reasons advanced by most busi- 
ness concerns for the adoption of Buick cars for business use, but 
in this case each of these cars is required to transport 200 quarts of 
nitro-glycerin each trip. Rough usage would result in a terrific 
explosion, and Buick cars have been selected for this delicate busi- 
ness largely because of the easy action of the cantilever rear springs. 
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Giving the Storage Battery the Care 
and Attention it Deserves 


HE storage battery has been developed 

to such a high state of perfection that 

many Buick owners are unconscious of 
the presence of a battery in their cars. Con- 
sidering the abuse and neglect that a battery 
often receives, it is remarkable that it con- 
tinues to function properly. 

When trouble results, it is usually due to the 
forgetfulness of the driver in attending to the 
simple things necessary to the life of the 
battery. Should the owner neglect to keep the 
motor supplied with sufficient oil, he is not 
surprised if it fails to run smoothly. He 
knows that lack of water in the radiator, for 
instance, means an overheated motor. 

And, yet, there are owners who, particularly 
careful about motor lubrication, abuse their 
batteries. 

Storage batteries, after all, are like human 
beings. They are chemical—not mechanical. 
Their elements undergo a constant change. 
They can suffer from neglect, starvation, over- 
work, overheating and overfeeding. The cru- 
cial period of their lives is in early life. 

The storage battery is the heart of the electric 


system. It is the reservoir into which the 
electrical energy made by the generator is 
stored for ignition, lighting and cranking the 
motor. 

\nd, as its life depends on the care it receives, 
it should be the duty of every owner to see that 


his storage battery is in the best of condition 


at alltimes. By observing simple rules, he can 
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Buick Speaks for Itself 
es QUENTLY I observe statements of 

Buick owners as to the accomplishments 
of their cars and it is hard to refrain from tell- 
ing of my own experiences,” writes John 
Vlitchell, of Jersey City. 

\fter three or four years ownership of an- 
other make, which was almost my undoing, I 
happened to stumble across a 1913 Buick on 
May 30th of that year. Now this little car 
traveled all over creation until the fall of 1914. 
Without any trouble it carried us through the 
White Mountains and other tours of equal 
distance throughout the east. 

“Two things happened in 1914—one was 
the announcement of your C-37 and the other 
was the fact of a man wanting to buy my 1913 
model car. 

“T have forgotten how many miles I drove 
this 1913 model; it was about 15,000 miles, and 
[ sold it for a good sum. Fifteen minutes after 
I sold it I had an order through for a C-37, 
which was delivered to me the following day. 

“I have driven this car continuously. The 
only expenses I have had to pay were little 
iitems—altogether worth the 23,000 miles of 
service the car has given me. 

“Well, I was recently considering the sale 
of the C-37. I wrote to the party who had pur- 
chased my other Buick. He replied that after 
fine service, he sold it for $200, and had also 
bought a C-37. When you consider what I 
paid for the little 1913 Buick, the service I 
of it and the service it has given its 
next o yner, it speaks for itself. 

“My C-37 seems to be so good mechanically, 
morally and physically, that I have decided 
to keep it during the 1919 season.” 
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Exceeds Expectations 
HAVE driven my 1917 model Buick Six 
Roadster constantly,” writes Mr. Leon 
De Bré, of Marshall, Texas, “‘and I appreciate 
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and Adjustment of Buick Car: 
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assure himself that his battery is serviceable 
and dependable. 


Always keep the battery cells filled with 
distilled water to a level one-half inch above 
the top of the plates. Never fill the cells full. 
Look into all cells frequently, just as you do 
your radiator. A battery cannot be filled 
and then expected to function indefinitely 
without further attention. The filling should 
be done frequently rather than on specific dates 
because the evaporation of the liquid is 
affected both by atmospheric conditions and 
driving. 

Without water the plates become hard and 
are rapidly overheated by the charging current. 
Filling the battery too full, however, is as 
unwarranted as not filling it full enough. Too 
much water makes the acid overflow and eat 
away the wood case. Always be sure that the 
distilled water is pure. Never allow it to come 
in contact with metal. Distilled water may be 
obtained at the service station or at any drug 
store. 

It is never necessary to add acid to your 
battery when it is functioning properly. While 
discharging, the acid is absorbed by the plates; 
while recharging forces the acid out of the 





If there is any question about 


the condition of your battery, 


visit a service station. 
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Better Automobiles are Built, Bui 


its service under ordinary and abnormal con- 
ditions to the extent that I would not exchange 
it for any other car. 

“T am now having it thoroughly overhauled, 
repainted and a new top added, when I believe 
I will have as good an automobile as I could 
possibly wish for. 

‘The Buick has more than fulfilled my expec- 
tations in every particular.” 


No Mechanical Trouble 
R. RAYMOND WARE, secretary of the 
Thomas-Morse  Aircvaft Corporation, 
Ithaca, New York, writes: “I have a Buick 
Model. E-Six-44 Roadster, purchased from 
Pritchard and Sons. I have driven this car 
under all conceivable conditions of driving, 
approximately four thousand miles without any 
mechanical trouble whatever. The tires are in 
such condition that I anticipate at least three 
thousand miles more before it is necessary to 
replace them. 
“The hill climbing ability of this car is a 
positive revelation to me, and as for speed and 
riding, nothing more could be desired.”’ 





VERY Buick Valve-in-Head 


owner is entitled to and will 


receive prompt and efficient ser- 


vice—the kind that will insure 
him the uninterrupted use of his 
investment. No matter where you 
go, there is a Buick branch or a 
Buick dealer close athand prepared 
to give you intelligent attention. 














plates into the solution again. 
is evaporated. 

The battery and battery compartment should 
always be kept clean and dry and the terminals 
clean, bright and well covered with vaseline to 
prevent corrosion. 

A fully charged battery will not freeze at any 
ordinary winter temperature, but a discharged 
battery will freeze at a little below 32° F. Be 
sure to take hydrometer readings regularly. 
The gravity should always be up to at least 
1.275. If you lay up your car, the battery 
should be removed and placed in storage, 
where it may be kept charged. 

Another precaution in battery care is to be 
certain that there are no leaky cells in your 
battery. When filling, if one cell takes con- 
siderable more water than others, this indi- 
cates that jar leaks. Unless repaired imme- 
diately, the battery may be ruined. 

It is advisable to keep in touch with the 
nearest battery service station. It is naturally 
to the best interest of the battery manufacturer 
to see that the battery is working as it should. 
The service station man will make an examina- 
tion of the battery and tell you its exact con- 
dition. He will explain its relation to the rest 
of the electrical system and how your driving 
in summer and winter affects the battery. 

You cannot expect too much of him, how- 
ever, if you neglect to show the respect your 
battery deserves. Watch the water in your 
battery as carefully as you do the oil in your 
engine or the water in your radiator. Attend- 
ing to the simple things will prevent much in- 
convenience and trouble later. 


Only the water 
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Build Them 


O. K’s the Buick Slogan 


S sales manager for the Sheldon Brick 
and Building Supply Company,” writes 
Mr. W. E. Simmons, Urbana, Illinois, “I 
travel over five states, making an average yearly 
mileage of twenty-five thousand miles. I have 
been making this territory for the past four years 
and have driven Buick cars for the past six 
years. 

“IT have found that a Buick car will give me 
more miles for less expense than any other car 
I have ever driven. I expect to leave for 
Spokane, Washington, this month in a Model 
E-44, With this little power plant nothing is 
impossible in the way of travel. I just 
received delivery of one of your K-Six-46 closed 
cars and surely it is the most complete and per- 
fect closed car on the market. When Better 
Automobiles are Built, Buick will Build Them, 
is right.” 


Buick Design and Refinement 
Show Results 
HAVE owned successively, Buick Models 
D-Six-45, D-Six-55 and E-Six-47,” writes 
Mr. J. F. Braden, Niagara Falls, New York, 
“a continuous line of service which I think is 
hard to equal. 
“T have driven my present car about 8,700 
miles and must say Buick correctness of design 
and refinement do certainly show results.” 


Buick Goes 165,000 Miles as Taxi 


HILE I was in the taxi business in 
Selma, Alabama, I drove a Buick D- 
Six-45 165,000 miles in three years and nine 
months and I was allowed $850 for it,’’ writes 
Thomas W. Jones, now of Anniston, Alabama. 
“My experience since 1913 in day and night 
taxi service has convinced me that of the eleven 
cars I have owned, the Buick is the right car 
for me.” 
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OO much mystery has been thrown about 

the motor car industry. Not enough 

stress has been laid upon the common- 
sense fundamentals that have made the 
building of motor cars one of the foremost 
industries in Americé 

As a rule, the purchaser is not vitally inter- 
ested in knowing very much about these funda- 
mentals. It is enough for him if his car 
performs satisfactorily and does the things 
that he, as an owner, expects of it. 

Yet these fundamentals, when analyzed, have 
a definite meaning for him, because they are 
essential in producing the cars that can give 
him the results he is after. 

For purposes of illustration, the motor car 
industry may be compared with the building 
industry, which is divided into three main 
divisions—design, building and executive. 

Design logically comes first. Without the 
architect’s complete plans, the rest of the 
organization cannot move. 

Further, they are powerless 

to rectify any mistakes or er ae 
oversights that the architect = 
may be responsible for. Take | 
a house, for example. If the 
architect does not provide 
properly for windows, the | 
house will be dark and poor- | 
ly ventilated. If he does 
not provide enough closets 
or does not lay out the rooms 
in good order, the house will 
be lacking in comfort and 
convenience. If he does not 
specify the right materials 
the house will be flimsy and 
in constant need of repair. 

In other words, the archi- 
tect is the moving spirit of 
the whole organization. And 
so it is with the motor car 
designer. It is not going 
too far to say that the main 
responsibility for the effi- 
ciency and serviceability of a 
motor car rests with the 
engineers who design it. 

As in the case of the archi- 
tect, the planning of a motor car is largely a 
matter of experience. When an architect first 
designs a building of a certain type, he always 
finds ways to improve that building after it 
is finished. The next time he designs such a 
building, he incorporates these improvements, 
but still finds things that he wishes he had 
done, or that his clients would like to have had 
the benefit of. After a number of years, how- 
ever, if he is a competent man, he becomes 
noted for his designs in connection with 
buildings of certain types, because he 
has specialized on them and his experience 
has enabled him to develop his plans to a high 
degree. 

On the other hand, if he is jumping around 
from one type of building to another, the 
experience that specialists have gained is to a 
great extent lost to him. He finds that he 
cannot design churches, schools, factories and 
houses and be a striking success in all these 
lines. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Walter L. Marr 
and E. A. DeWaters worked together on the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor. They have been 
working on new models every season since— 
always of the Valve-in-Head type. Each 
season they have found ways in which to 
improve those cars and make them better 
than their predecessors. There has _ been 
nothing spectacular about these improvements, 
any more than the addition of a sleeping porch 
or French doors are spectacular in a residence. 
But the improvements are there and make 
the cars better cars to own, just as the house 
mentioned is a more attractive and more 
desirable house to live in. 

In number, these improvements have been 
many, so that the Buick cars of today have 
little in common with the first Buick car except 
the Valve-in-Head principle of motor design. 
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And it is the sum of these improvements that 
marks the Buick car as an individual product. 
Practically every part, big or little, that goes 
into the makeup of this car is as distinctively 
Buick as if the name were stamped into it. 
The motor, for example, does not look like any 
other motor, nor does eny other motor perform 
just like it, because the relation of the parts is 
so perfectly adjusted through these years of 
patient study and deveiopment that apparently 
small differences from other makers’ products 
make a big difference in actual service. And it 
should be noted that the designing of all of 
these parts is done in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Buick Motor Company, by the 
same men who have designed all previous 
Buick models. 

Next in importance to the engineering de- 
partment is the factory organization, and 
because of its immense size it must be considered 
as an organization rather than as the triumph 
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of just a few individuals. No one man could 
possibly have directed the development of the 
Buick factory organization. It is so highly 
specialized in every department that a vast 
number of really big men have been required 
to make it what it is today. 

The factory organization has one thing in 
common with the engineering department, 
namely, that it is a development. But this 
development also differs from that of the 
engineering department in that the past few 
years have contributed most toit. The reason 
for this is that Buick production has increased 
so immensely, particularly during the past four 
or five years, that it has been possible to make 
greater strides each season in the handling of 
each individual operation. Machinery has 
been bought that increases the quality of the 
parts at the same time that it reduces their 
manufacturing cost, but this machinery is so 
expensive that it would have been prohibitive 
if it were not for the big volume production. 

And it is this same volume production that 
has accelerated the installation of the Buick 
straight-line production system, with its count- 
less short-cuts and methods. 


When better automobiles 


are built, 


Buick will build them 
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All of these production methods have been 
reduced to an exact science, so that each man 
has his individual operations to perform and to 
become expert in performing. ‘This makes the 
system automatic as far as current production 
is concerned, but the various departments ar 
in charge of men who are experts in their 
respective lines and who are continually con- 
ducting research work, in conjunction with the 
engineering department, for evolving still bette: 
methods and still better machinery. This 
work is entirely separate from current produc 
tion and does not interfere with it in any way, 
the results obtained being applied to manufac 
ture only when they have been perfected. 

So the production work on motor cars cor- 
responds to the actual building operations of a 
large contractor. The engineering department 
specifies the design and the material to be used, 
and the method of manufacture is largely one 
of routine, based on thoroughly proven princi- 

ples applied to reproducing the 

individual parts in quantities. 

The workmen are trained to 

“weeny become expert on each par- 

ticular class of work, and the 

' building up of the personnel 

of each department has also 
been a matter of years. 

The executive departments 
are also divided and sub- 
divided, as is necessary in an 
institution of this size. The 
chief duties of the executives 
are the selection of big men 
to fill the more important 
positions throughout the 
factory, to decide on policies 
in reference to the manu- 
facture and sale of the cars, 
the arrangements for finance, 
etc. They are not active in 
either the designing or build- 
ing of the cars, but delegate 
this work to men who are 
: specialists in their respective 
ki) lines. 
fa All three of these divi- 
sions are necessary in the 
building of motor cars. The 
one would be useless without the other. But 
the fact remains that the fountain-head of 
quality in the motor car is the engineering 
department, which has entire supervision 
over both design and materials. 

Viewed in this light, the engineering depart- 
ment is the most important of the three, be- 
cause it makes possible the existence of the 
product upon which the 
business is built. 

The unity of the Buick engineering depart- 
ment is therefore a source of great gratification 
to the Buick Motor Company. Mr. Marr and 
Mr. DeWaters, together with some of their 
assistants, have been with the Buick Motor 
Company ever since the first Buick car was 
designed, and while the engineering depart- 
ment has been increased greatly in size and 
equipment, these two men have never ceased to 
actively guide the designing of all new Buick 
models. 

Their work is not hampered by either the 
executive or manufacturing divisions. On the 
contrary, they have been given every co- 
operation at all times by both of these divisions, 
with free rein to apply their long experience to 
the improvement of Buick cars. 

There have been changes in both of the other 
divisions. This is quite natural in so large an 
institution, but because of the manner in 
which the authority is divided in these two 
divisions, the changes have had no perceptible 
effect on the product or the business. The 
quality of Buick cars continues to improve 
each season, not because of the activities of 
any single individual, but because all depart- 
ments work together harmoniously in getting 
the utmost out of the most priceless Buick 
asset—which is nearly twenty years’ experience 
in designing and building Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars. 
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The sales room of the James Levy Motors Company, Buick dealers 
at Twenty-third Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The in- 
teresting display of airplanes marks the sale of airplanes for 
private use through automobile dealers. Buick salesmen are es: 
pecially qualified to handle the time-saving machines because of 
their thorough familiarity with the Valve-in-Head motor, which is 
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N Chicago there are a few business men 
who live in one of Chicago’s residence 


suburbs, and who have purchased a 
hydroairplane in which they are daily trans- 
ported to and from business, landing on the 


smooth waters of the lake front within a few 
minute’s walk of their respective places of 
business. 

And in the business sections of cities all over 
the country are to be found on display, air- 
planes of various makes, designed for private 
use. 

It is the old, old story of transportation—the 
constant reaching out for more speed. 

Just when the airplane will reach the point 
striven for by its designers is difficult to say. 
In the meantime, its introduction has been 
undertaken by those men whose past experience 
best qualifies them to handle a product of 
intricate mechanical makeup—the motor car 
dealers. 

Like the motor car, the most important unit 
in the airplane is the motor. As a matter of 
fact, the safety of operation of an airplane 
depends to a far greater extent upon the motor 
than in any other type of conveyance. Power 
—and sustained power—is essential to keep 
the *plane in flight, and power in relation to 
weight is vital in the flexibility and efficiency 
of the ’plane’s performance. 

For this reason, Valve-in-Head motors are 
used in airplanes—not as the result of chance, 
but because it is a universally established fact 
that this design gives more power and efficiency 
than any other known type. The Liberty 
motor, which embodies the combined experi- 
ence and knowledge of many of America’s fore- 
most motor designers, is also of the Valve-in- 
Head type and has excited the wonder and 
admiration of the whole world with its power 
in relation to weight, its endurance and its 
reliability. The engineers who worked on this 
motor were familiar with practically every 
known type, as were the European engineers 
who designed the various European airplane 
engines. Yet they are all in accord on the 
matter of basic design and the engines used are 
of the Valve-in-Head type. 

There are still other reasons why the Valve- 
in-Head motor is the ideal type for motor car 








the basic type of motor used in airplanes 


use. Not only do its power and light weight 
give the type of performance that is usually 
summed up by the word “snappy,” but the 
design of the engine makes possible an efficiency 
and economy in gasoline consumption that can- 
not be duplicated by other known types. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, it 
is first necessary to get firmly fixed in mind 
that they are all heat engines. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to tse all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 
power, because unless some means of cooling 
the motor is used the heat soon becomes so 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to 
the cooling influence of the water. 
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This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 
pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
ralve chambers as well as the tops and sides of 
the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the incom- 
ing charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 
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THE development in open car design to 
meet all sorts of weather conditions is 
strikingly illustrated in all three of the 
Buick open cars. 

A handsome, weatherproof top of 
heavy material —side curtains that lap 
to shut out drafts, yet open conve- 
niently with the doors—a visor from top 
to windshield to keep out wind and 





rain —a windshield that is rain-proof — 
generous windows that afford perfect 
vision in all directions—a wide latitude 
in adjusting all of these conveniences, 
quickly — give the owner of a Buick 
open car an equipage that is only 
excelled for year-’round use by 
one of the more expensive Buick 
closed cars. 
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VALVE-IN~HEAD MEANS BUICK 


The Buick Transmission 


HE Buick transmission is as individually Buick 
1 the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. No other 
transmission is just like it, and no other transmission 
could give as satisfactory results in the Buick car. 


Like all other Buick units, this transmission derives 
its quality from distinctive features of design, coupled 
with painstaking care in manufacture and the selection 
of materials. 

Each gear and shaft in the transmission 1s forged 
under Buick hammers, from dies made in the Buick 
die department, machined, heat treated and inspected 
in the Buick transmission factory. The case, from 





casting to machining, is made in the Buick plant. 
A very unusual feature is the universal joint, which 
is incorporated as an integral part of the transmission, 
automatically lubricated from the transmission case. 
Its double shell construction adds greatly to its strength 
and wearing qualities. 

The gear shifting fork is of special construction, re- 
quiring only the slightest movement of the lever to 
shift the gears. 

In ease of operation and in ability to stand up under 
hard service, the Buick transmission is a worthy aux- 
iliary to the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 


The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant 
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Or he never would have written that he thought he couldn't come. 


He little knew the gladness that his presence would have made, 

And the joy it would have diven, or he never would have stayed. 
He didn't know how hungry had the little mother grown 
Once again to see her baby and to claim him for her own. 


He didn't guess the meaning of his visit Christmas Day 


He couldn't see the fading of the cheeks that once were pink, 
And the silver in the tresses; and he didn't stop to think 
How the years are passing swiftly, and next Christmas it might be 
There would be no home to visit and no mother dear to see. 
He didn't think about it--1 ll not say he didn't care. 

He was heedless and forgetful or he'd surely have been ee 


y — | 
Are you going home forChristmas? Have you written you ‘Il be there? 








Going home to kiss the mother and to show her that you care? 
Going home to greet the father in a way to make him glad? 

If you re not I hope there ll never come a time you ll wish you had. 
Just sit down and write a letter--it will make their heart strings hum 


With a tune of perfect gladness-~-if you ll tell them that you ll come. 
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yy He never guessed they'd miss him, or hed 
surely have been there: 


He couldn't see his mother or the lump that 


filled her throat, 


N. s £4 Or the tears that started falling as she read 


his hasty note, 


~j\ And he couldn't see his father, sitting sorrow- 


ful and dumb, 





he never would have written that he ‘couldn’ t get away. 


From A Heap O' Livin'—Copyright, 1916, by The Reilly & Britton Co. 
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ESS stopped on the threshold and stood 
looking at her mother as if she could 
hardly believe that she was not seeing 

some vision in a dream. ‘The mother she had 
left was a drab little creature, her hair pulled 
tight and clothed in simple, old fashioned gar- 
ments. But the little woman standing by the 
window was fashionably clad. Her dress was 
of soft grey silk with 
a girdle of blue and 
the white lace collar 
seemed to reach up 
and touch the silvery 
white hair piled on 
the top of Mrs. Hen- 
dricks’ head. 

““Mother, dear,’ she 
said softly, and there 
were tears and a laugh 
fighting for suprem- 
acyinhertone. Her 
mother turned quick- 
ly, and the two met 
in the center of the 
room. 

*“My dear, my Bess’”’ 
the older woman 
crooned, much in the 
same tone that she 
had sung the lulla- 
bies that had soothed 
her baby of over 
twenty years before, 
and she kissed her 
daughter whom she 
had not seen for two 
years. When the 
first moment of greet- 
ing was over she 
stood the girl off at 
arm’s length and 
looked at her critic- 
alive Bessiahad 
changed during the 
years that she had 
been away in the city. 
All the little rough edges had gone, and there 
was a stamp of success on her—on her well cut 
clothes, her fine furs, and on her exquisitely 
chiseled features. 

“You're looking good, dear,” Mrs. Hendricks 
said after she had finished her survey. ‘The 
city has done you no harm.” 

“No mother, it has made me, and I am so 
happy.’ She hesitated a moment. ‘But 
mother—you—you are too wonderful to be 
real.” 

The older woman laughed a bubbling laugh, 
and looked down at her silk dress. 

“T couldn’t shame you when you were bring- 
ing such a grand man home to us.” 

Bess started to tell her mother that shame 
was impossible, but her father and Cutting 
came stamping up on the broad porch and they 
went to the door to meet the two men. 

““Hasn’t she grown to some lass,” her father 








By ANNE EMERSON 


said boisterously, pinching her cheeks. ‘‘And 
see mother, this is Mr. Cutting. I hope you'll 
think Bess picked well, for I do,” and he laugh- 
ed at the expense of the lovers. 

When Cutting had taken off his great coat, 
Mrs. Hendricks led the way to the rooms that 


“That night about the supper table the laughter rang 
till the house resounded with the noise’’ 





she had prepared for her visitors. She stood 
and watched her daughter comb out her long 
brown hair, asking questions of the girl’s life 
in the city, and then she hurried away to see if 
the hired girl was preparing the supper in a 
manner befitting the occasion. 

When she was alone Bess went to the big 
window that had always been her favorite seat, 
and looked out over the well-kept barnyards. 
She sank to her knees and pressed her face 
against the pane. 

“Mother, mother,’ she whispered, “you 
wonderful mother! If you only knew how hap- 
py you've made me.” 

Bess would never have admitted it, but ever 
since she had written telling her mother that she 

vas bringing Maynard Cutting home for the 
Christmas holidays she had wondered if she 
were doing the right thing. She had met 
Cutting through her work as an interior decora- 





tor and there were few girls who were as fortu- 
nate as she; for Cutting had helped her socially 
as well as in her business. His sister had 
called on her, advised her what to do about her 
home, her clothes, until gradually Bess had lost 
all the marks of her country breeding. She 
was not ashamed of her parents, and the big 
well-kept farm house was perfect in every detail, 
from the model stock 
barns to the fine, old 
furniture in the living 
room and the mod- 
ern conveniences that 
had been installed 
one by one as her 
father heard of them. 

But Maynard was 
the member of a fash- 
ionable family and 
the people whom he 
had always known 
were on a different 
plane from her own 
humble parents. She 
had been more afraid 
of her mother than 
her father, for she 
was old fashioned in 
many respects, and 
there had beenseveral 
times when she was 
at the point of writing 
her mother and sug- 
gesting that she try 
to smarten herself 
and have some new 
clothes made by the 
village dressmaker. 

Bess had not fol- 
lowed her inclination 
—she had put it aside 
as a thought to be 
ashamed of—and 
yet her mother was 
dressed in clothes 
that she hardly be- 
lieved possible could be procured in Oak Ridge. 

Presently Bess got up and went downstairs. 
There was a delightful odor of biscuits and 
spice bread coming from the kitchen, and she 
went in that direction. ‘To her surprise May- 
nard was standing before the fire asking ques- 
tions about how the food was prepared and 
what the different household appliances were 
for. 

“Why, Maynard!” she exclaimed, ““Whoever 
thought of bringing you to the kitchen?” 

“T brought myself,” he told her promptly. 
“T’ve never had a chance to get into a real 
kitchen before, and as I heard mother talking 
out here I just walked in. Tell me, what do 
you use this for,’ and he pointed to a double 
boiler that stood on one side of the stove. 

Mrs. Hendricks told him. She was delighted 
with the son that Bess had brought her, for 
there was something so real about him, and 
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something so wonderful in the way which he 
had called her mother that her heart went out 
to him at once. She had never had a son, and 


with a little inward prayer she thanked her 


God that Bess had brought home a man who 
was worthy of his sex. 

That night about the supper table the laugh- 
ter rang till the house resounded with the noise. 
Not since the days when Bess had had her 
children parties could Mrs. Hendricks remem- 
ber having heard such a noise as when the two 
men, like two boys just from school, shouted 
at their own jokes. After they were 
all in bed and the stillness of sleep 
covered the place like a soft, soothing 
blanket, Mrs. Hendricks lay think- 
ing that never since the time that 
they had first laid Bess in her wait- 
ing arms had she been so happy. 

Christmas Eve was a busy day 
for all of them. There were pack- 
ages to be made for friends in the 
village, last minute necessities to be 
brought from the store, and several 
times during the day school girl 
friends of Bess called at the house, 
bashfully eager to see her and the 
man she was to marry. 

That afternoon Maynard and her 
father went across the country to 
deliver some gifts and Bess threw 
herself down on her bed to dream 
of the wonder of it all. For some 
short time she slept, and then she 
started up guiltily for she felt there 
must be work for her to do. 

She went to her mother’s room, but 
she was not there. Instead, over the 
back of a chair was laid a dress that 
Bess had never seen before, and by the 
side were a pair of small shoes. The 
dress was of dark goods and Bess held 
it up to look at it closer. She fin- 
gered the buttons of cut steel and the 
soft lace that fell as a shower from 
the throat. Bess put down the gar- 
ment and picked up the shoes. They 
seemed ridiculously small and she 
wondered if her mother could possibly 
wear them with any degree of comfort. 
She went to the cupboard and found 
one of her mother’s old shoes. The 
slippers were cruelly tiny in compar- 
ison. 

For several minutes she stood look- 
ing atthe two shoes that sheheld. Her 
mother was making herself uncomfort- 
able—-perhaps actually suffering—so 
that her daughter need not be ashamed 
of her. Her mother was sacrificing 
herself so that she, Bess, might gain | 
greater favor in the eyes of the man |. 
she loved. With clenched hands . 
Bess tried to think if ever by word in “#22 
her letters home she had been the 
cause of her mother’s actions. Had she un- 
consciously spoken the secret she was ashamed 
of and tried to hide even from herself? For 
many minutes she puzzled over it. She was 
not ashamed of her mother—she was proud 
of her—and she felt that she could more easily 
give up the man she loved than see her mother 
dressed in the unusual, and she feared un- 
comfortable, clothes. 

She put the footwear back in the places 
where she had found them, and started down- 
stairs. Her mother was in the kitchen, just 
in the act of stuffing the big turkey. 

“Why, dearie, I thought that you were 
asleep. I’ve just about finished here, and then 
I'll hurry and change back to one of my good 
dresses. I can slip up the back way if they 
come in before [ get finished.” 

Bess looked at the small squat figure, the 
plain dress of blue galatea, the broad low slip- 
pers, and the hair, parted in the middle and 
drawn low over her forehead. 

“Mother, dear—you know—” she started and 
then stopped. 

“Well, dear?” Mrs. Hendricks asked, paus- 
ing in her work to look at her daughter. 

“Mother, why did you do it?” 

“Mercy! Do what? What’s happened?” 
There was genuine surprise in her tone. 
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“Why did you get those clothes, mother? And 
those shoes that can’t possibly be comfortable?” 

Mrs. Hendricks wiped her hands on her apron. 

“Bess, you didn’t for a minute think that 
I was going to let you bring home a fine man 
like Maynard and then have to be ashamed of 
your mother, did you?” 

A quick stab of pain went through Bess’ 
heart. That had been her own fear, but now 
she was fighting back the tears when she 
remembered that she even for a second had 
been guilty of such a thought, 





‘‘She crossed the room and stood beside her mother—her 


head held at a defiant angle’’ 
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could see the frown on her face. Bess herself 
was angry that he had arrived before he was 
expected. 

Maynard saw the frown and turned to Bess. 

“What’s the matter, puss?” You and mother 
been quarreling? Looks that way.” 

‘No, we haven’t been quarreling,” the gir] 
told him deliberately, “I have just been asking 
mother questions and been taking up her time.” 

Maynard bent over the evergreen and started 
to break off the smaller branches. Bess 
went and stood beside him. 

“Maynard, dear, I want to tell you 
something, and that is we are very 
plain people, people who have always 
lived in the country, and our ways 
and our clothes are simple.” 

“Tt’s about mother,” she went on. 
“Mother is cross that you found her 
here in the kitchen dressed in her old 
clothes. You’ve never seen her like 
this before, but this is the way she 
belongs—in striped galatea, wearing 
broadtoed  slippers—but being com- 
fortable. Her best dress has always 
been black silk, cut in the fashion of 
yearsago. And I’m not ashamed of 
her, Maynard—I love her—she is 
herself when she looks like this, my 
own, dear mother.”’ 

As if to show that she was heart 
earnest in championing her cause, 
she crossed the room and stood be- 
side her mother—her head held at a 
defiant angle. 

Maynard was speechless. 

“Ashamed of her?” he asked slowly. 
“Why, Bess—you—don’t think—that 
I’d be ashamed of her!” 

He broke off into a fit of laughter 
in which Mrs. Hendricks seemed to 
join. 

“Bess, let me tell you a secret. At 
half past six this morning mother 
and I had a cup of coffee right here 
in the kitchen and she was dressed 
much as she is now. We had a won- 
derful talk and she told me all about 
the work she did here on the farm 
when you were small. Please, dear, 
don’t let me think that you imagined 
that I was such acad as to let clothes 
make a difference?” 

Bess bit her lips. She knew that 
she had earned the rebuke. 

“And, dear, it wouldn’t make any 
difference if mother never wore any- 
thing but calico. We'd still be proud 
of her, wouldn’t we?” 

There was a minute of silence, 
and then Maynard went on arrang- 
ing the evergreens. Bess watched 
his long, white fingers and presently 





“Mother, how could you?” she cried. 

“It isn’t a matter of how could I—I just did. 
I know you never thought of such a thing, but 
{ got the clothes just the same and for two 
weeks we all worked as hard as if it was har- 
vesting time to get ourselves into shape.” 

The girl looked at her mother, and then down 
at the floor. 

“I did think of it, mother, I thought I would 
ask you to get some new clothes,” she said 
slowly, “‘but I would never have spoken of it— 
because dear—after all, you’re my mother, and 
{I would be proud of you and love you no matter 
what you looked like.” 

Mrs. Hendricks sighed. 

“Yes, dear. Now suppose that you go in the 
front room and start putting up some of that 
holly. I’ve got to finish up here, for they won’t 
be gone much longer.” 

Before either of them could say more, a call 
from the front part of the house reached their 
ears and almost immediately Maynard came 
into theroom. Hehada great bunch of ever- 
green in his arms, and he dropped it to the 
floor. 

“See what we found—it will make the best 
kind of hangings for the hall, and it won’t take 
an hour to make it up into wreaths.” 

Mrs. Hendricks turned her back, and Bess 


went to help him. Unnoticed, Mrs. 
Hendricks slipped from the room by 
way of the back stairway. 

For an hour the two worked, forgetting all 
else as the minutes passed save the fact that 
they loved, and that the Christmas cheer was 
in their hearts. When the strings of evergreens 
were finished they went to decorate the living 
room. 

A great happiness had come over Bess—a 
sense of things well done. She was glad she 
had spoken for she saw her lover as a man 
capable of being loving and gracious to the poor 
and humble as well as to those of his own class. 
As they worked the smell of the supper came 
faintly to them and Bess heard her mother 
come down the stairs. Mrs. Hendricks peered 
in the door at them, then without saying a 
word hurried away towards the dining room. 

“Mother has dressed herself up in those 
uncomfortable clothes after all,” she told 
Maynard. 

From the top of the step ladder Cutting 
looked down on her and laughed. 

“T rather thought she would,” he said decis- 
ively. “She told me this morning that she 
was very glad that you brought me home with 
you. She’s been wanting an excuse to get 
some fashionable clothes for years but didn’t 
feel she ought without an excuse. Those 
dresses are her Christmas presents to herself.’ 
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A. 


HEN a manufacturer installs a 

series of automatic machines in 

his factory, he generally has one 
idea in mind and that is to increase the 
efficiency of his production. If by 
chance one of these machines should 
show signs of trouble, it is quite un- 
likely that the manufacturer would call 
in the plant blacksmith to discover the 
source of difficulty. Logically, he would 
send for a representative of the de- 
signer or maker of the machine, be- 
cause he would want to make sure that 
the machine was correctly repaired so 
that it would work again in harmony 
with the others in the series. 

A similar line of thought arises in 
connection with motor cars. As was 
illustrated in the July issue of The Buick 
Bulletin, the owner knows that the 
thing to do when anything happens to 
a piece of mechanism is to restore it as 
nearly as possible to its original condi- 
tion so that it may continue to be cor- 
rectly related to the other parts with 
which it works in conjunction. The 
problem no longer confronts the owner 
in such cases as how to decide who 
should be called upon for assistance. 
Manufacturers of standing offer a ser- 
vice in connection with their product 
that answers the question for owners. 

The owner really interested in the 
successful performance of his motor car 
naturally secs that the manufacturer’s 
representatives are in the best position 
to carry out such service, but whenever 
a product secures wide distribution, 
there are individuals who claim for their 
service, as well as their repair parts, the 
distinction of being “‘just as good.” 


T WAS not so many years ago that 
the manufacturer of an automobile 
was contented to call the job done when 
the car left the factory. Except for ac- 
commodating owners with repair parts, 
the builder had little to do with the car 
as it ground out its miles. That was 
the idea of service in the early days of 
automobile history. 

But, now the manufacturer’s concep- 
tion of service is wholly different. The 
designing and building of a quality 
motor car is of first consideration, and 
hardly less important is the offering of 
a service that will make for complete 
owner satisfaction, or rather the com- 
plete utilization of the car’s comfort, 
power and economy. In other words, 
the automobile builder wants the owner 
to get the most out of his purchase. 

This general view of service is seen 
illustrated throughout the country in 
various ways. And when we consider 
the many letters coming from Buick 
owners in all sections of the United 
States, we feel that the nation-wide 
service policy of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany stands alone as the most advanta- 
geous to the owner, whether he be at 
home or on tour. Buick service, like 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, has 
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undergone a steady, consistent develop- 
ment. And as it stands today, Buick 
service includes more than the mere 
furnishing of repair parts that are as 
genuinely good as the originals. 


F THE Buick Motor Company were 

casting bronze statues, for example, 
it would naturally devote its entire 
sales energy to getting the statues into 
the hands of buyers. And, there would 
be very little interest beyond the sale 
of the statues. 

But, the Buick Motor Company is 
manufacturing an automobile, which, 
rather than bemg purchased as an 
adornment for a particular spot in the 
living room, is bought because of the 
service it is expected to render. The 
owner wants transportation. 

While a motor car may be admired 
from the standpoint of beauty alone, 
one would hardly be justified m pur- 
chasing an automobile on the strength 
of its graceful body lines or delightful 
finish. True motor car efficiency 1s found 
only when there is a correct relation 
between power and load, comfort and 
safety, performance and durability. 

It follows, then, that every Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor car owner should 
receive prompt and efficient service 
the kind that means uninterrupted use 
of his investment. Upon this principle 
the Buick service policy was founded 
and developed until now the service 
organization covers the entire country 
like a great net-work of railroads with 
its stations in all the important cities 
and towns. No matter where a Buick 
owner goes, there is a Buick branch or 
Buick dealer close at hand ready to give 
intelligent attention. 





ESIDES carrying a stock of genu- 
ine Buick parts, the Buick service 
station is prepared to co-operate with 
the owner in the things that go for in- 
creased comfort in car operation. Road 
routes, special tours, camping outfits, 
accessories, tire mileage questions, gaso- 
line and oil consumption records—all of 
these things and many more, the Live 
Buick dealer is glad to talk over with 
the Buick owner. And it makes little 
difference with the dealer where the 
owner purchased his Buick. 

For, it is a fact that when a man buys 
a Buick he becomes a member of the 
great family of Buick owners. He really 
becomes a part of the mammoth Buick 
organization. 

Instead of bemg an isolated owner, 
with no particular place to go for motor 
car advice or attention, he has within 
his very reach a connection with the 
world’s most successful builders of 
Valve-in-Head motor cars—a connec- 
tion m which he finds the manufac- 
turer’s representatives willing to go 
more than half way in the solution of 
car problems that may arise from time 
to time. 
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This willingness on the part of dealers 
is the expression of their co-operation 
with the Buick Motor Company in 
helping the owner get the most out of 
his motor car. Further co-operation be- 
tween dealer and maker is evidenced in 
the way suggestions from the main of- 
fice are followed by the service mana- 
gers in all sections of the United States. 

When dealer and maker are working 
together for the mutual benefit of the 
owner and themselves, it is quite the 
logical thing to see an owner join forces 
with them for the advantages he will 
receive. 


& A MATTER of fact, there is 
really no one to turn to but an 
authorized member of the Buick organi- 
zation for genuine Buick service. On 
first consideration, it might seem that 
any concern could deliver satisfactory 
service so long as they have some 
knowledge of motor cars in general. 

Consider for a moment such a simple 
thing as having a car washed at a ser- 
vice station. Washing a car is an ordi- 
nary task for any garage or service sta- 
tion. But, in fact, it requires painstak- 
ing care to wash a car properly. The 
job can be turned out quickly with 
little respect for the finish or the in- 
terior of the car, or it can be treated 
heedfully. A Buick car is handled re 
spectfully at a Buick service station 
because anything a service station does 
to a Buick has a bearing on the repu 
tation of the Buick Motor Company 
and its product. 

So it goes with all the various phases 
of motor car service. The mdependent 
station cannot be so well equipped in 
knowledge and methods as the author- 
ized Buick service station because the 
suggestions made by the Buick Motor 
Company are distributed only through 
the Buick dealers’ organization. 

Every member of the Buick service 


organization profits by the experience 


of other members. Results of extensive 
work being carried on in the main labo- 
ratories of the Buick Motor Company 
are constantly being sent to the author- 
ized stations. All the latest develop- 
ments naturally reach the dealer first. 
He is best fitted to meet the needs of the 
owner. 

Buick service is characterized by the 
same thoroughness that marks the pro- 
duction of Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
cars. Just as the owner would accept 
no substitute for a Buick car, he should 
take no substitute for Buick service. 
And as we do not in any way wish to 
affect the friendly attitude of a single 
Buick motorist toward the Buick Motor 
Company, we suggest that the owner be 
positive, so far as possible, that he se- 
lect an authorized Buick representative 
whenever it should happen that he 
might need advice or his Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor car need attention. 
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December 


This view shows the Buick power house at the left with two of the 
three great Buick assembly plants in the foreground. The third 
assembly plant is in line with the first two at the end of the power 





UICK engineering and manufacturing 
skill is, perhaps, most clearly visualized 
in the final assembly plants, where the 

mechanical units of Buick cars are collected, 
assembled into a consistent whole and leave 
as the finished product of the Buick Motor 
Company. Starting at one end of the long 
assembly line, the chassis moves steadily along, 
developing, as it passes from stage to stage, 
until it reaches the end of the plant and leaves 
under its own power. And the precision and 
accuracy with which the various units slip into 
their proper places, each with its distinct rela- 
tion to the other, exemplify Buick harmony 
and co-ordination. 

The three final assembly plants, located in 
the center of vast Buick manufacturing area, 
are encircled by the individual factories—rear 
axle, motor, transmission plants and the like 
—where Buick parts are made. Each of these 
plants is complete in itself and follows the 
Buick plan of progressive manufacture. The 
re-handling of material and parts is eliminated 
wherever possible. From the beginning until 


the unit is com- 
pleted, each man 
or group of men 


have certain duties 
to perform. 

From the separ- 
ate factories the fin- 
ished 


parts pro- 
gress toward the 
three final assem- 


bly plants, which, 
with six lines or 
tracks for assemb- 
ling cars, are able 
to take care of 
the enormous Buick 
production. 

The progression 
of a chassis along 


ESS ¥ : to the second floor by a pneumatic 
the : assembly line hoist. This view shows two frames 
1S, indeed, a rev- being raisedand prepared to start 


elation to the lay- 


zs i in one of the plants 
man. Before his 


very eyes he sees a Buick car take form in a surpris- 
To him, the development is spec- 
tacular; to the engineer, it is but the accomplish- 
ment of skilled designers and efficient machines and 


ingly short time. 


workmen. 


In the three plants, there is one line for each of the 
The clock-like movement of the 
chassis along each line is fundamentally the same. 

The assembly naturally begins with the frame—the 
frame-work around which the entire car is constructed. 
This exceedingly important unit enters the assembly 
plant at the front of the ground floor. Mounted on 
a truck, the frame moves along the first track, 


six Buick models. 


house. 


After the axles and springs have 
been attached tothe Buick frame, 
itis lifted from the ground floor 


down the two assembly lines 


vast Buick manufacturing area 





collecting the various members and supports. 
Brackets, step hangars and the rear spring 
supports are first rivetted on as the glowing 
rivets emerge from the forge and are driven 
firmly in place by powerful pneumatic ham- 
mers. One man operates the hammer, another 
holds the member in place and the third 
inserts the rivets. Each unit has its particular 
place along the line; each man has his particular 
work to carry out. And in the suspension of 
the pneumatic hammers from the ceiling, with- 
in easy reach of the operator, we have the first 
indication of the time and labor-saving devices 
used along the assembly line. 

After the front and rear springs have been 
bolted into place with pneumatic wrenches, 
the front and rear axles are substantially 
attached to them. The chassis has then 


passed the preliminary stage and is ready to 
start on its journey down the main assembly 
track. 

So the frame is lifted by a pneumatic hoist, 
turned over and raised through an opening to 
the second floor, where it is again mounted on 






the 


Before the chassis 
painting room, it passesona chain 
carrier through a steam room, 
where all oil, grease and foreign 
matteronthesurfaceare removed 


enters 


with live steam. This leaves a 
clean facing for the enamel 


The group is centrally located in the midst of the 


The chassis becomes 
Buick when the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor is lowered into posi- 
tion soon after the chassis begins 
its trip down the line. The motors 
reach the line completely assem- 
bled, ready to be lifted by a 


front end of the motor with the muffler. 
construction, the Buick takes the heat of the outgoing 
gases away from the driving compartment, thus estab- 
lishing one of the comforts of Buick operation. 

Before the chassis passes to the next step in its 
fabrication, the carburetor, vacuum feed tank and 
other units about the motor are placed in their proper 
positions. 

By this time, the chassis has taken complete form. 
If it were necessary, it.could be driven under the 
power of its own Valve-in-Head motor. So, the 
motor reservoir is filled with oil and the transmission 
and rear axle are lubricated. 





small trucks. Before it enters the line, grease 
cups and other small parts are fitted. 

Even up to this time in its development, 
the chassis can be recognized as being dis- 
tinctly Buick. But, when the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor is placed in position, the layman 
realizes that here is a Buick car in the making. 

The Valve-in-Head motor comes to the line 
completely assembled. With it are the trans- 
mission and the clutch and the first step in its 
instalment is the attaching of the automatic- 
ally-lubricated universal joint to the drive 
shaft. The three points of motor suspension— 
the front cradle and the two rear arms—are 
bolted in place. And the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor—sturdy and dependable—is in a posi- 
tion where it receives the least strain from 
continuous driving over rough roads. The 
three-point suspension, as designed by Buick 
engineers, is accomplished. 

The steering gear, previously assembled at 
the head of the line, is next fitted to the 
chassis and.connected to the fore and aft steer- 
ing rods, And as the muffler and brake rods 
are attached, one 
sees the working 
out of the great 
Buick principle of 
manufacture — spe- 
cialization. Each 
man is a specialist. 
He is proficient in 
doingonething. He 
is like a member of 
a ball team—thor- 
oughly experienced 
and qualified to 
handle his position. 
And the. group on 
each job works as 
a team. 

Soon after the 
Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor is in- 
stalled, the exhaust 
pipe is attached, 
connecting the 
With this 


distinctly 






pneumatic hoist 
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With these stages finished, the chassis, 
still on the original truck it started at the 
beginning of the line, is moved forward to 
the steam bath. Here the chassis slips on 
to a chain carrier and enters the steam 
room to be thoroughly cleaned in prepara- 
tion for the paint and enamel. Jets of 
live steam are turned on every part of 
the chassis. All foreign material that 
would injure the finish of the car is re- 
moved. 

The chassis is then thoroughly dried 
before it passes to the next stage where 
it is painted by compressed air brushes. 
A thia layer of paint is spread over the 
complete chassis. 

Meanwhile, the carrier has been moy- 
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ined again. Each inspector, like the men 
along the assembly line, has a particular 
duty. He has certain parts and features 
to check. For instance, one man will 
look over the upholstery while another is 
seeing that every grease cup is accounted 
for. 

The engine inspection is particularly 
severe. Men, long experienced in Valve- 
in-Head construction and operation, listen 
with keen ears and feel with sensitive 
fingers for signs of variation in motor 
performance. All of the ignition and 
gasoline throttle connections are tested 
for proper control. The correct clear- 
ance between the valve stems and push 
rods is again verified. 





Here the chassis is shown after it has left the enamel baking 


ing forward slowly and the chassis is rooms and passed through several stages. Running on its own Once these inspectors are satisfied as 
ready to go into the long drying and bak- wheels and with the front fenders in place, the chassis begins to the assembly of the Buick car, they 


to take a more acceptable form 








ing rooms. Exposed to the correct temper- 
ature for a certain length of 
time, the paint is firmly set. The 
chassis returns to view again 
with the beautiful finish so char- 
acteristically Buick. 

No sooner is the chassis out 
of the drying room, thana group 
of men begin to put in the final 
touches of assembling. The gas- 
oline tank is fitted; the spark 
plugs are screwed into place; the 
motor covers are attached and 
the frontand rear wheels, which 
come from the floor below with 
tires inflated, are placed on the 
axles. The radiator and running 
boards also become parts of the 
Buick chassis at this point. 

The chain carrier drops from 
beneath and the chassis rests on 
its tires for the first time. In less 





attach their mark of approval, and the 
Buick automobile passes from 
the hands of the production de- 
partment into control of the 
sales department. 

However, before the sales de- 
partment finally accepts the car, 
its inspectors must also be con- 
vinced as to the thoroughness of 
Buick construction. 

The car is driven from the 
assembly inspection room tothe 
warehouse, where it undergoes 
further exhaustive attention. Un- 
der the glare of searchlights, 
specialized inspectors look over 
every part of the car. The finish 
of the body is _ particularly 
noted. 

And, as coniplete and _ thor- 
ough as the sales department 
test is made, it is seldom found 


than five complete revolutions 
of its wheels, it will be running 
on its own power. 

The chassis is pushed ahead 
until it is directly below an 
opening in the floor above. And 


During the course of the chassis de- 
velopment, the body has been under- 
going almost similar growth on the 
upper floor. When the body and 
chassis meet, they are virtually com=: 
plete in themselves. The body is 
lowered through an opening in the 
floor and is quickly fitted to 
the frame 


After the body is in place, the top 
and side curtains are carefully fitted. 
Here the Buick is shown leaving one 
of the final assembly plants under its 
own power and entering the adjoin=- 
ing inspection room, where it is gone 
over carefully by inspectors, each 
checking particular points 
of the car 


necessary to turn back a car to 
the production department as 
unsatisfactory because of the 
whole-hearted spirit of co-oper- 
ation that exists between the 
two departments. Every effort 


here the body is carefully low- 
ered until it settles on the frame 
of the car. 

During the course of the 
chassis development, the body 
has been undergoing almost 
similar growth on the upper 
floor. So that when the chassis 
and body meet, they are vir- 
tually complete in themselves. 

The body has been uphol- 
stered, painted and fitted. It is 
ready to join the chassis with the 
greatest ease and convenience. 

The dash board instruments, 
which come with the body, are 
coupled with their fittings asthe 
body is bolted to the frame. The 
headlights and windshield are 
added. Seat cushions, made in 
the Buick factory near the as 
sembly plant, are put in place. 








is made by the production in- 

«x spectors to see that there is not 

*’ the slightest variance from spe- 
cifications before the car leaves 
their department. Everything 
is done to make Buick produc- 
tionrun smoothly and correctly. 
A car imperfect in the least 
detail passed by the assembly 
inspectors would only retard 
manufacturing by coming 
back. 

This co-operation is typical 
throughout the entire Buick 
factory, where all plants are 
working for the welfare of the 
Buick car as a whole and thus, 
indirectly for their particular 
department. 

_ After having passed the final 
/ inspection, the car isdriven into 
the mammoth warehouse, which 


Then the hood is placed over the After the car passes the inspectors’ tests, it is driven to the warehouse and ship- has 4a normal capa city of 1.000 


motor and, as one of the men fills 
the radiator, it seems that the 
car is about completed. 

And, yet, on the next and final 
stage in the assembly of Buick 
cars, workmen are busily engaged 
fitting the top and sidecurtains. 
The slanting windshield braces 
form the front support for the 
high-grade top. Each curtain is 
fitted separately and accurately. 

At this point, a man enters 
the driving compartment, takes 
the wheel and drives the carfrom 
the assembly plant into the 
adjoining inspection room. 

It is now in the domain of the 
zealous inspectors. They pounce 
upon it like men of the tribes 
seeking prey. They go over it 
from stem tosternin an effort to 
find defects or irregularities. On 
the slightest pretense, the caris 
removed from the regular chan- 


ping dock. 


in the right foreground 





Upon arriving at the warehouse, sales department inspectors again go over the 
: car, looking especially for any possible defects in the finish. With their approval, 
nels of progression and exam- the car is pronounced acceptable to join the hundreds of thousand other Buicks methods of manufacture 


The third assembly plant may be seenat the right connected to the 
enamel plant by the enclosed bridge. Thedrop forge plant is shown 


cars. But seldom, however, is the 
warehouse filled with cars, so 
quickly are Buicks loaded for 
shipment. 

The car, which only a com- 
paratively short time ago was 
separated in its individual units, 
is now ready for shipment. On 
orders from the Sales Depart- 
ment, the Traffic Department 
loads it in a freight car. 

Three things make _ possible 
this wonderful development of a 
Buick car in such remarkable 
time: 

1. The absolute interchange- 
ability of parts and units. 

2. The scrupulous care exer- 
cised throughout the entire Buick 
factory. 

3. Theskill of Buick engineers 
in designing and the skill of 
Buick workmen in putting into 
practice labor and time-saving 











| 0As gently and smoothly as the gondolas skim 
through the canals of Venice, Buick motor cars glide} 


along highways with the power and strength Bai 


make unimproved roads and hilly country easy going. 


Wherever the ways and by-ways of civilization lead, 


Buick cars will be found carrying their passengers | 


with comfort and satisfaction. 

















|! It matters little which one of the six Buick models 
you possess —they are equal in performance. They 
differ in body type only. The graceful lines and 


beautiful finish of this model K-Six-50 are no more 





__ striking than its dependable power and marked road- 
| ability——endorsed characteristics of all Buick models, 


open and enclosed. 
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Ky Seven-Passenger Sedan 
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The floral parade at Enid, Okla- 
homa, this year was marked by 
beautiful and novel designs in car 
decoration. By completely cover- 
ing and still maintaining the grace- 
ful lines of a Buick, Smith and 
Smith, Enid Buick dealer, was 
creditably represented in the 
parade. 















—— 





At the Grana Rapids, Wisconsin, home-coming 
celebration, ““The Car with Lines” and pretty girls 
played an important part in welcoming visitors back 
to their old home. The Buick was attractively 
decorated by William Schill, Buick dealer at Grand 
Rapids. 















Dr. Ward Nostrum, of Mexico, Pennsylvania, says the real test 
for a car is to subject it to the daily grind in the life of a country 
Pennsylvania physician. Of his Buick Model E-6-45, he writes: 
“Over all kinds of roads, through snow drifts and mud, wherever 
I used to go with my horses, this grand old car has carried me 








“I have owned five different cars and I can say that the 


Buick Roadster is the best car I have ever driven for ease 
of operation,” writes E. J. Hutchins, manager of the East 
Central Illinois agency of the Illinois Life Insurance Com- 






without a moment’s hesitation. I can honestly say I have never 
been called upon to employ all its power. Though I have driven 


it over 14,000 miles, sometimes spending all day and half the 
night in its comfortable front seat, I have never been tired 


because of riding. The car has had care, of course, and it has 
faithfully cared for me.” : 


pany. Mr. Hutchins depends on the Buick in business 
hours and enjoys it in times out of business hours. 















It is not uncommon to receive the praises of Buick owners in 
point of increased comfort, better performance and the longer 
£2 life they are getting from their cars. But C. E. Darner, 
a dealer in monuments, mantels and tile work at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has all of these things to say and, in addition, that 
his Buick Coupe has helped him to increase his sales by 
twenty per cent. Mr. Darner writes that in all his journeys 
through the mountains, his Buick has never failed him. 








For year-round comfort in driving, Lee Hays, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, insists on an enclosed Buick. Mr. Hays, who is the father 
of T. K. Hays, the Buick dealer at Bloomington, is at present using 
his Buick Coupe as the means of transportation between his farm 


and the city. He believes that he has made the most economical 
purchase possible. 
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y 
x ; Dr. A. P. Baldwin, one of Tyler’s leading physicians 
Q 
1 Cae Model E-6- 19 * owned oo te and surgeons, is particularly pleased with the per- 
scar McFarland, president of the People’s formance of his Buick Coupe. He uses it regularly 
Guaranty State Bank. Mrs. McFarland : Es . 
. : : in making professional calls. 
is seated at the wheel with her twin grand- 
daughters in the tonneau. 
1 
LabsS Gy ic cea Selomapaain! 
Mrs. Pope, wife of Dr. Irvin Pope, says her Buick is the most 
beautiful car in Tyler. There may be a difference in opinion 
on the part of other Buick owners. However, Mrs. Pope 
says she likes her car better every trip she makes, 
le 
Mr. J. P. Hanway drove his Buick Model E-6-45 
from Tyler, Texas, to New Orleans, St. Augustine, 
Florida, and then through Washington, D. Cx into 
| the New England states. He returned by way of 
{ Niagara Falls in Canada, Buffalo, Toledo and the 
E Mammoth Cave. Although Mr. Hanway had 
'- driven the car about 12,000 miles before starting 
ba on this trip, the only repairs, or replacements, 
Ed other than tires, were limited to a new fan belt and 
| the removal of carbon. 
a 


This is the third Buick that has 
been owned by Mr., Albert 
Sledge, president and _ general 
manager of the Moore Whole- 
sale Grocery Company. Mr. 
Sledge was chairman of the 
Victory Loan Campaign, which 
made such a good record in this 
country. He is quite satisfied 
with Buick Valve-in-Head _per- 
formance and durability and he 
proves it by saying that he could 
not be sold any other make of car. 
He is one of Tyler’s most ardent 
Buick enthusiasts. 


> 


ere satin s a 
This Buick Saiied by Mr. rs Gomnten is, airideod™ a a faetiby: car. Mr. 
and Mrs. Golenternek are shown here with seven of their fourteen 
children. There were no 16-passenger automobiles available when Mr. 
A. Golenternek decided to buy a motor car for Mrs. Golenternek, him- 





j self and fourteen children. So he looked around for one that would meet The trademark of the pioneer builders 
sd ; his needs in point of double service, s oug ty durability and economy. He of Valve-in-Head motors 
selected a Buick K-Six-49, the ideal family car. Mr. and Mrs. 
i Golenternek are shown here with seven ot their fourteen children. 
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Cold Weather Precautions 
ACH winter sees more Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor cars in year-’round service. 
Cold and stormy weather makes a com- 
fortable motor car more desirable than ever and 
to meet the need for dependable transportation 
in snow and sleet, Buick owners are relying on 
their private cars rather than public taxis. 

Besides the physical perfection evidenced in 
Buick open and enclosed cars, there are the 
mechanical features of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor and related units that give the 
owner comfort and pleasure in winter driving. 

But with all the care and attention Buick 
engineers have given to the all-weather per- 
formance of Buick motor cars, there are two 
chief precautions the Buick owner should take 
to insure uninterrupted service. The first is to 
see that the cooling system is properly protected 
against freezing and the second is to see that 
the motor, transmission and rear axle are cor- 
rectly lubricated. 

Unless the car is kept in a heated garage, it is 
advisable to drain the water from the radiator 
nights during early winter. When the severe 
weather comes, an anti-freeze mixture should 
be used. 

There are various kinds of anti-freeze solu- 
tions. The simplest form and, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory is a mixture of water and al- 
cohol in proper proportions, which vary ac- 
cording to the temperature. 

For temperature ranging from the freezing 
point to zero, mix 4 ounces of glycerine and 1 
gallon of alcohol with three gallons of water. 
When the temperature drops to a point below 
zero, 114 gallons of alcohol and 21% gallons of 


Requires Little Attention 
\ Y Model H-Six-50 is the seventh Buick 


I have owned, and every new one is 
better than the others,” writes Mr. L. E. 
Dexter, of the Dexter Roofing Compaiy, 


Elmira, New York. “I drive from eighteen to 
twenty-five thousand miles a year, over all 
kinds of roads—the majority of this mileage in 
looking after my roofing business. 

“My Buick is always ready to go, due to the 
fact that it requires but very little attention, 
and does my work cheaper and better than 
many other makes I know of, a number of 
which I have owned.” 


Buyer Gets His Money’s Worth 


T\R. M. A. WALKER, of Dillon, Montana, 

writes that he is now using his third 
Buick, a Model E-Six-45. His former Buicks 
were the C-37 and D-Six-45. Regarding the 
Buick E-Six-45, he writes: 

“Its power is ample for all conditions; its 
speed is greater than one can use on ordinary 
roads and the engine stands up well under 
rough usage. 

“Taken altogether, I believe that in Buick 
cars the buyer gets his money’s worth. If I 
did not, I should be using some other make of 
car. 


Best Car Under $35,000 


T HAVE had two Buicks,” writes Mr. Taft, 

of Union Hill, N. J. “The first one was a 
D-Six-45, which I ran 15,000 miles on about 
$20 in repair bills. I sold this car at $100 less 
than I paid for it and then bought an E-Six-49, 
which I still have. I have driven it about 
10,000 miles, having the carbon removed and 
the valves ground. I made a remarkable 
record on a 145-mile trip through the moun- 
tains. Two of the original shoes are still on. I 
am absolutely satisfied and recommend it 
highly as the best car under $3,000.” 


water should be used. Either mixture makes sut- 
ficientsolution to fill the entire coolingsystem. 
The glycerine prevents rapid evaporation of 
the alcohol. 

Before the anti-freeze solution is placed in 
the cooling system, it is best to remove the 
drain cock at the bottom of the radiator and 
after the water has drained out, to thoroughly 
flush the system until the water runs clear. 

After the solution has been placed in the 
system, it will be necessary to add additional 
glycerine and alcohol from time to time be- 
cause alcohol, boiling at a considerable lower 
temperature than water, will evaporate much 
quicker than the water. The safe practice is to 
add sufficient alcohol to fill the radiator to the 
proper level. 

The main point to consider in the lubrication 
of the motor during winter is that oil loses its 
lubricating qualities faster during cold weather. 
When the motor is cold a certain amount of the 
gasoline mixture on coming into contact with 
the cold cylinder walls condenses and runs 
down the cylinder walls into the crankcase, 
thinning out the motor oil. 

This means, then, that the crankcase should 
be drained and replenished more frequently in 
winter than in warm weather. At the begin- 
ning of the cold season and every 500 miles 





Everybody knows 


Valve-in-Head means Buick 











Built 


Has Driven Buicks for Six Years 
HAVE been using Buick cars for the past 
six years,” writes Dr. Edward M. Tracy, 
of Lackawanna, New York, “in summer and 
winter, in all kinds of weather and over all sorts 
of roads. They have rendered excellent service, 
being sturdy, easy-riding, dependable cars.”’ 





What an Owner Thinks of 
Buick Service 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan. 

I have a K-6-45 Buick and have just returned 
from a trip of about 2,000 miles. 

On this trip I visited a good many garages and 
service stations, and among them the Buick 
station at Harrisonburg, Va. At that place I 
had a new speedometer cable installed, a welding 
job done and several minor matters attended to 
about the car. I was delayed only one hour to 
have all the work done. 

The promptness and courtesy of the manage- 
ment of the garage, as well as the general air of 
efficiency and the reasonable charges, were all 
so conspicuous that I feel compelled to write 
you this letter and mention it, and to say that 
I received there the best attention that I had 
on my entire trip. 

I did not make note of the proprietor’s name, 
but the garage was advertised as a Buick service 
station and is located on the auto route through 
Harrisonburg. 





Yours very truly, 
‘ C. Van LEUVEN, 
Vice-President, Tide Water Power Company. 


This letter from Mr. Van Leuven is one of the 
many constantly being received from Buick 
owners regarding the excellent service offered by 
the Buick dealers’ organization. Letters of 
appreciation have come from every corner of the 
country—the large cities as well as the remote 
rural towns. 
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during the winter, the crankcase should be 
flushed out and filled with fresh oil of good 
quality. 

As for the transmission and rear axle housing, 
it should be remembered that thick oil, like 
molasses, becomes congealed at low tempera- 
tures. This tendency may be overcome by 
thinning out the lubricants with motor oil at 
the beginning of cold weather. The best pro- 
portion is one-half motor oil and one-half heavy 
oil. 

This precaution is quite important because 
if it should become cold enough it may happen 
that all the lubricant in these two units will 
stick to the walls of the housing in a compact 
mass, leaving some of the gears to revolve with- 
out the necessary lubrication. Even should this 
unusual case occur, it will be found that adding 
the motor oil will greatly facilitate shifting 
gears in cold weather and will insure smooth 
operation of both units. 

Another point often advisable to attend to is 
the removal of the drain plug on the gasoline 
tank every 500 miles or so. This allows water 
or sediment settled from the gasoline to escape. 
On an extremely cold day it is possible for a 
few drops of water to freeze in the system. Al- 
though it rarely happens, it is an extra precau- 
tion against delays. For the same reason the 
drain plug at the bottom of the vacuum feed 
tank should be removed occasionally. 

There is no danger of the battery freezing so 
long as it is kept charged and supplied with 
sufficient distilled water. It should be tested 
with a hydrometer at least once a month and 
if the gravity is not up to 1.275 it should be 
charged at once. 
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Appreciates Buick Courtesies 


HAVE just returned from a trip in the 

southern part of the state,” writes Mr. Hugh 
McCurdy, San Francisco attorney, “and I 
thought you might be interested to know what 
service I have had from my Buick, five-pas- 
senger touring car, which I purchased in April, 
1918. On the trip I drove 8,358 miles with a 
very high gasoline mileage. 

“During the year anda half I have driven the 
Buick, in all kinds of weather and over different 
roads in the state, I have never expended any- 
thing for repairs. I also wish to thank you for 
the many courtesies extended me by your 
company during the time that I have been a 
Buick owner.” 


Buick of 1910 with Same Owner 


R. JOHN SMALL, of Polo, Illinois, 

bought a Buick in 1910. Mr. Small, 
who is 73 years old, is afraid he will not be 
able to wear out his Buick. In a letter to the 
Buick Motor Company, he writes: 

“T sometimes remark that my Model 19 
runs just as well as ever and my wife says it 
runs better because I know how to handle it 
better. I have never been pulled in and have 
never found a hill that the car would not climb. 

“T still have three of the old spark plugs in 
the motor. I have not seen a car that has as 
good trimming as my old Buick. When I 
washed it a while ago, my friends wanted to 
know if I had painted it.” 


“The Only Car Made”’ 

FTER driving my D-Six-45 nearly 20,000 
miles, this spring opening up the third 
season for her, I sold the car for $1,000,” writes 
Mr. A. J. Neelings, of Cresco, Iowa. “My 
expense for this mileage was one battery and 
castings for steering knuckle. Of course I 
could not be without a car and there is only 

one made and that’s a BUICK.” 
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The type of service cars used by Eldridge Buick Company, dealers 


RECENT application of the Buick 
service idea brought to the attention of 
the Buick Motor Company is that of the 

Eldridge Buick Company in the state of Wash- 
ington. It is an illustration of the possibilities 
in beneficial motor car service, from the stand- 
point of both owner and dealer. 

The Buick service policy has been com- 
mended from coast to coast, ‘boundary to 
boundary, and we are constantly receiving 
letters from owners praising Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor cars and the efficient, painstaking 
service of Buick dealers everywhere. With 
the development of the original Buick Valve-in 
Head motor there has been a like development, 
or broadening out, of the Buick service plan, 
and the work of the Eldridge Buick Company 
in Washington serves as an excellent example 
of the working out of Buick service policies 
throughout the United States for the Seattle 
distributor has followed closely the plans and 
suggestions of the Buick Motor Company. 

A motor car to be of the greatest value to 
the owner must function consistently. 

Long and consistent functioning is obtained 
by the Buick in two ways. In the first place, 
the Buick Motor Company builds service into 
its product. The Buick chassis, including the 
Valve-in-Head motor, is as correctly designed 
and manufactured as Buick engineering skill 
and years of experience have been able to make 
it. The thorough consistency of the Buick 
is reflected in its performance. 

With this built-in service, the Buick dealers’ 
organization offers a service that will assist the 
owner in maintaining his Buick for long and 
consistent functioning. 

It is in this respect that the methods of the 
Eldridge Buick Company are making Buick 
service the talk of Buick owners throughout 
the length and breadth of Washington. 

Primarily, the Eldridge Buick Company is 
carrying out in Washington the Buick plan of 
organization for the whole country. The 
Eldridge Buick Company dealers are linked 
up to them in much the same manner that 
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Buick branches co-operate with the main office 
of the Buick Motor Company. 

One of the dealer’s chief problems is to main- 
tain an assortment of Buick parts to meet the 
occasional demands of local owners as well as 
owners on tourthrough their particular locality. 

Just as the Buick Motor Company has what 
is known as a parts traveler calling on the 
different branches, the Eldridge organization 
has a man visiting its dealers with the view of 
standardizing its service in the state and keep- 
ing the parts stock of each dealer in such order 
that he will be able to assist an owner quickly 
and efficiently. 

The Eldridge Buick Company has on file at 
its Seattle office a list of parts in each dealer’s 
stock. Besides helping the organization to 
keep stock live, this plan makes possible quick 
assistance to owners. When a dealer wires 
into the main office for a particular part, in- 
stead of filling the order from the Seattle office, 
the Eldridge company often advises a Buick 
service station near the first dealer to forward 
the part. Everything is done to meet the 
owner’s need with the least delay. 

By arranging the parts so they may be 
readily obtained when needed, the Eldridge 
dealers are prepared to handle the unusual 
requests of owners with expediency. 

And each part of the dealers’ stocks is in 
every respect up to the Buick standard because 
the dealers realize that the assurance of future 
business in the sale of new cars rests upon the 
serviceability of each part as well as upon the 
serviceability of Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
cars as a whole. 

This principle—the nation-wide policy of 
the Buick Motor Company—is followed 
throughout the Eldridge organization. By 


inspecting the stock in the various dealers’ 
bins and keeping it up to a certain point, the 
Eldridge service representatives are insuring 
conscientious dealer co-operation. 

But carrying a complete stock of repair parts 
does not tell the whole Eldridge story of service 
to Buick owners, 
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Another phase of this live organization’s 
interest in Buick owners is illustrated in the 
adoption of service cars for hauling in damaged 
automobiles. 

The car used in this service is reproduced 
on this page and with it are two illustrations 
of the new type now being used by Eldridge 
dealers. 

These new service cars have sufficient power 
and durability to climb hills, pull in damaged 
cars or carry the necessary assistance and 
repairs for general work. They are completely 
equipped with a chain fall operating on an 
overhead track which enables the service man 
to load or unload any heavy parts quickly, or 
to raise one end of a car for towing. 

Neatly finished in blue, these standard 
Eldridge service cars are attracting much favor- 
able comment. The two cars illustrated here 
were sent to dealers at Walla Walla and Yakima. 
Additional ones are now being built for other 
dealers. 

Every effort is being made to have the 
various dealers render the same service that 
has made Eldridge and Buick famous in Seattle. 
The dealers are taking hold of the plan readily 
and lining up with this service policy of the 
Buick Motor Company. 

Such dealers are bound to benefit because 
they are establishing a reputation for them- 
selves. Courteous and prompt attention to 
owners is giving Eldridge dealers a name synon- 
ymous with “service,” the best evidence of 
which are the letters from Buick owners in their 
territory. 

In the suggestions for improvements coming 
from the main office, the Eldridge Buick Com- 
pany sees opportunities that will work to their 
advantage as well as to the advantage of the 
Buick Motor Company and they are quickly 
adopted. ; 

With Buick built-in quality backed by the 
Eldridge organization, Buick owners in the 
northwest have a combination in car and serv- 
ice that cannot be equalled outside of the 
Buick organization. 
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N September, 1912, I 
| bought one of the first 

Buicks of the season sold 
in Milwaukee. It gave me 
such good service that in 
April, 1917, when I consid- 
ered buying anew automo- 
bile, I purchased a Buick 
D-Six-45,”’ writes Mr. F. W. 
Tolles, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

“Tast fall Mrs. Tolles 
and I left Milwaukee in my 
Buick for Miami, Florida, 
going by way of Chicago. 
We found the poorest road 
on the entire trip while 
making a detour in northern 
Illinois. The third day out 
we spent in Indianapolis 
and the next day found 
us in Louisville, Kentucky. 
After driving through the beautiful 
parks, we went to Bowling Green, 
going, over eight miles of cobblestone, 
which will ever be remembered by 
any tourist who has driven over it. The 
stones were evidently hard on our tires for the 
next day we had one blowout and two punc- 
tures, but we made Nashville, Tennessee, that 
night. 

“We were advised to avoid going from 
Huntsville, Alabama, to Guntersville because 
tourists were having considerable trouble be- 
tween New Hope and Guntersville. So about 
noon, we left Nashville, following the Birming- 
ham-Dixie route to Pulaski, Tennessee, where 
wehad good hotel accommodations for the night. 
We crossed the mountains to Albertsville, going 
through Eva and Hughes Lake, finding no 
guide-boards and very few people along the way. 

“From Rome to Atlanta, Georgia, we had 
good roads, although it had rained for two 
nights. After staying over a day at Atlanta, 
we drove to Macon, which is a beautiful city. 
The next day we drove to Madison, Florida, 
over roads, which, with the exception of fifteen 
miles full of chuck holes, were fine. We learned 
more about driving through sand in going from 
Madison to Live Oak, Lake City and Gaines- 
ville. In driving to Palatka, we passed along 
a sandy woods trail most of the way. 

‘At Palatka we took a brick road down the 
east coast to Daytona and the next day to 
Palm Beach and Miami. 

“The time consumed from Milwaukee was 
sixteen days, including the day spent in Atlanta 
and several half-days we rested. 

“The gasoline and oil consumption was ex- 
ceedingly low. 

“After spending the winter in Florida, we 
started for home. We stopped at the beautiful 
little city of Orlando for several weeks, making 
many drives to the lakes and towns in that 
vicinity. We left Florida by way of Gainesville 
and Madison. We found consider- 
able sand and some bad washouts. 

“Through the peach belt of Georgia 
to Griffin, we found the roads badly 
washed out in places. Near here we 
discovered a slow leak in one of the 
tubes. This with the punctures and 
blowout (all in one day) going down 
gave us the only tire trouble while 
away from Milwaukee. 

‘Light showers during the night, 
made our trip to Nashville and 
Hopkinsville delightful. North of 
Hopkinsville there was a stretch 
of road where cars ahead of us had 
been mired, but the Buick managed 
to get us through without help. 
The roads continued to get better 
and we made Evansville, Indiana, 
where we had a broken brake rod 
repaired. We arrived in Chicago 
the eighth day out of Orlando, a 
distance of 1,396 miles. 
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The Buick camping outfit used by the Fosters on 
their overland trip from Stamford, Connecticut, 
to San Francisco 


“On our arrival in Milwaukee, we found we 
had driven 6,396 miles. The only repair we 
made on the trip was the brake rod. 

“The Buick ran day in and day out without 
the least kind of trouble. I cannot help but 
feel it is the most reliable car made.”’ 


Through the East in a Buick 


E never had a wrench or screw driver in 

use on a trip through the East,’ writes 
Mr. George B. Sprowls, who resides at Clays- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and is president of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association, Inc. 

“We covered the 2,000 miles in our Buick 
H-Six-49 without adjustments of any kind. 
We never boiled the water on any of the 
mountain climbs. We ran from five to forty 
miles an hour and the motor purred away as 
smoothly when we arrived home as when we 
started.” 


From Flint to Seattle 


ME and Mrs. M. J. Waller, of West Seattle, 
Washington, recently made a trip of 
3.118 miles from Flint to the coast in a K-Six-45 
Buick. Mr. Waller is a member of the Waller 
and Waller Real Estate Company of West 
Seattle. Before starting westward they toured 
700 miles in Michigan. Leaving Chicago on the 
Southwest Trail, they drove to Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, where they branched off on the S..Y. A. 
Trail. All through Iowa and Nebraska, Mrs. 


Waller was charmed with the myriads of wild 
sunflowers which flourished along the highways. ° 

At Grand Island they found the Lincoln 
Highway and continued over it to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where they followed the Yellowstone 
Trail to Yellowstone National Park. At 





Mr. F. W. Tolles, of Milwaukee, 
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Ellensburg they struck the 
Sunset Highway which led 
them straight home to 
Seattle. 

“T particularly enjoyed 
the bright, interesting colors 
of the Golden Gate of Yel- 
lowstone near the Gardner 
entrance and Yellowstone’s 
Grand Canon. The geysers 
were worth the whole trip,” 
says Mrs. Waller. 

At the little hamlet of 
Basin, Wyoming, the Wal- 
lers found hospitality plus. 
Tourists are made welcome 
in Basin. Shower baths, 
clean camping grounds, 
screened-in kitchens, free 
cooking gas and laundry 
trays were provided for the 
comfort and convenience of 

the tourists. All the way from Chi- 
cago to Seattle the Wallers travelled 
with camping simplicity and com- 
pleteness. 

“The auto bed, which we purchased in 
Chicago and which we laid on top of the seats, 
was the best ever. I tied the tent down to the 
wheels at night and thus the car was protected 
from the friendly but meddlesome bears of 
Yellowstone. We had the best little dressing 
room in the world. 

“Our dining table was the lid of the box cup- 
board which we fastened to the running board. 
Not once did we enter a hotel on the journey 
across country.” 


Buick in Stafford, Kansas 


HAVE had two Buicks. One I drove about 

four years on running expenses alone. 
I traded this Buick for another.”—Warren 
Blackburn. 

“My experience with a Buick car started 
when I bought one in 1912. I think a Buick is 
hard to beat. I prefer it to any other make of 
car.’—Sam Newell. 

“T have two Buicks, one of which I have 
driven for about ten years. It has always 
given me the best of service. I have had my 
other Buick two years now. If I were to buy 
another car tomorrow it would be a Buick.”— 
J. L. Spickard. 

“I drove my Buick 37 nearly five years and it 
certainly gave me good service. About the 
only expense has been for tire and gasoline,” — 
Fritz Volker. 


“‘Buick Only Car for Trip” 


W* had a fine trip from start to finish,” 
writes Dr. Dean Foster, New York 
specialist, of his tour from Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, to San Francisco. 

Accompanying him were his wife and three 
young daughters. The trip occupied four 
weeks, the party stopping occasion- 
ally along the route from Philadel- 
phia across Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to Chicago and thence along the 
Lincoln Highway to the coast. 

Dr. Foster carried a complete 
camping outfit, which he says was 
lighter than any he saw on the 
journey. 

“The Buick ran fine,’ writes Dr. 
Foster. ‘“‘We had no trouble except 
a little tire trouble due to punctures. 
I had the carbon removed and the 
valves ground at the Buick service 
station in Salt Lake City. I tell you 
they were a white lot of fellows. 
They certainly treated me fine. 

“The Buick is the only car for 
the trip. Had anything happened, 
we could have called on one of the 
Buick agencies that are to be found 
in every town and that means a 
great deal to tourists.” 











CAs rapid as the development of enclosed body 
types has been, Buick designers have not lost sight of 


the fact that some owners still prefer to drive Buick 
open cars the year-round. The Buick interpretation 
of their needs is seen in the Buick open models for 
three, five and seven passengers. 

The durable, weatherproof top, overlapping curtains 


that open with the doors, and the rain-proof wind- 


shield offer protection from inclement weather in such 
way that perfect vision in all directions is not sacri- 
ficed, nor the removing or adjusting of curtains made 
inconvenient. These conveniences with Buick in-built 
quality, backed by an efficient service organization, 
afford the owner of a Buick open model comfort and 
satisfaction that can be excelled only by one of the 


Buick closed cars. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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The Buick Disc Clutch 


ESIDES the fact that the Buick dry plate disc 
clutch is built entirely in the Buick factory, 

there are four main points of superiority that recom- 
mend it to the motoring public. 

1. Extreme smoothness of operation. 

2. Instant response to a light pressure on the pedal. 

3. Easy gear shifting, due to the heavy rotating 
parts being carried by the flywheel. 

4. Positive action over long periods of time, due 
to the quality and size of the friction surfaces. 

Exclusive patented features contribute to the 
supremacy of the Buick clutch just as much as 
efficient manufacturing methods. 


The clutch is formed by ten alternate discs, con- 
nected with the flywheel and transmission respect- 
ively, the faces of the disc being covered with high 
grade non-burning material. Half of the friction 
area would ordinarily be considered efficient but ten 
friction surfaces make the Buick clutch extremely 
gentle and positive in engagement. This type of 
clutch will wear for an indefinite length of time 
without the need or inconvenience of oiling. 


The Buick clutch is another illustration of thor- 
oughness in developing Buick mechanism from the 
standpoint of ease and convenience of operation 
as well as long life and performance. 


The Buick factory is more than a mile in length and all Buick units are produced in this mammoth plant 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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